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REPORT 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture.and Colonization present their 
Fourth Report as follows :— 

Your Committee have had under consideration during the current Session of 
Parliament the subject of Agriculture. and appended cine is the evidence presented 
to them in connection therewith. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
M. S. SCHEEL, 
Chairman. 


House or Commons, 
April 5, 1910. 


en cine 
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RECENT FARM CROPS IN CANADA. 


Houser or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 34, 
WepyeEspay, December 1, 1909, 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. M. S. Scheil, presiding. 


The CuairmMan.—We are pleased to have with us this morning at our first session 
Dr. Wm. Saunders, Director of Experimental Farms, who, as usual, will communicate 
to us information of interest and value. The subject of Dr. Saunders’ address this 
morning is: ‘Recent Farm Crops in Canada.’ 


Dr. WM. Saunpers.—Mr. ‘Chairman and Gentlemen, I am very glad indeed to 
have another opportunity of meeting the Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 
of the House of Commons, and giving some account of the work being done throughout 
the great Dominion of Canada in reference to the advancement in agriculture. The 
subject I propose to speak on this morning, as mentioned by the Chairman, is that of 
‘Recent Farm Craps in Canada.’ This field is rather too large to cover in a single 
address and I propose therefore to limit my remarks to the question of cereal crops— 
that is the crops of wheat, oats and barley—and to present to you a few facts in regard 
to these very important crops and their bearing on general agriculture in Canada. 
The farm crops of the Dominion are matters of great concern to our people. To 
the larger portion of the population who are engaged in this industry it is a question 
of vital importance, and all other industries are more or less affected by the quantity 
and the quality of the crops, because they all influence the volume of returns of the 
country. 


FIELD CROPS IN 1908. 


The field crops of the Dominion for 1908 occupied 28,505,693 acres and they are 
said to have given yields which estimated at average local market prices, would reach 
the value of $432,532,000. The crops of 1909 were larger than those of 1908, but the 
full particulars have not yet been received so that they cannot be given with the same 
degree of accuracy as in the case of the latter year. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Does that estimate apply only to cereals? 

Q. No, it applies to all farm crops. 

Q. It is the value of the entire crops? 

A. I srould have made that clear. It covers all farm crops. 


WHEAT. 


Wheat, which is perhaps the most important of cereals will first claim our atten- 
tion. The approximate estimates for 1909—as made on the 31st August by the Census 
and Statistics Monthly—give the following figures as the approximate return for the 
wheat crops in all the provinces of tha Dominion except British Columbia. The 
figures are as follows :— 

1—1 
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WHEAT CROPS IN THE DIFFERENT PROVINCES FoR 1909. 


Average 
— aces Bushels. | Yield 

per Acre. 

Viamnnitolineemey ee eee oe Santee OM oRe Beene ieee Spring wheat......... 52,903,000 18°84 
SAS AUCH EMA ts ste srs evsietelel evels. 9 eia/Sleusp-2 Weis saucers eve Mle Papo toohs 85,566,000 23°22 
Allbentaes terete rence eee shale ieee ef Renner REE S (il eee = Myc feueeranagerate 8,062,000 26°52 
Allbertarepvcrmree cra terial eine cine Pee eLearn Winter wheat.......-- 2,754 000 34°00 
Ontario foe cons ae hatin, ee ve oe cee eats cke tir feta ie: siavete 13,946,000 24°00 
OnbATIO meme eeecae ie ae Rta Aes Gera Ae Spring wheat......... 2,207,000 17°70 
Muebeceecs. wes. Ree he Se ere pete Sree oer ees ae hee 1,648,000 16°40 
Ne wd Bruns wick aaewien cans scsi aan eo ae ve lg) aae e 381,000 19°50 
NOWANS CO bates Scot re arcn fice foe ange ore a ier ae " i las tee eat 412,000 20°20 
Pringoidwardolslands sno oir cece eee eee Tie Ire eoscopie 507,000 19°42 
Total for Dominion ........ one ee Sa Jaitka Sa eet ee 168,336,000 21.39 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. The figures you have given nearly all relate to spring wheat? 

A. Yes, in all cases excepting Ontario and Alberta, and I gave the crops of winter 
wheat for these provinces, Outside of Ontario and Alberta winter wheat is not grown 
to any great extent, indeed its cultivation may be said to be still in the experimental 
stage. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. This statement, if I understand correctly, is taken from reports sent to the 
department during the present year; it could not be the results of the threshing? 

A. It is the result of the opinions of a very large number of correspondents from 
every part of the country compiled under the direction of Mr. A. Blue, Census Com- 
missioner. The figures are subject to final revision, which is generally made in 
December. The final result is not expected to vary from the statement very much, 
because there are so many actual returns embodied in these estimates. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. How many acres did you say were seeded in wheat all over the Dominion? 

A. I have not the figures available to make that calculation. I gave a statement 
of the total area of land in farm crops in 1908. That includes all sorts of crops. 
The total yield of wheat is 168,000,000 bushels as against 124,000,000 bushels in 1908, 
showing an increase in one year of 44,000,000 bushels, with an average yield for the 
whole Dominion of 21-39 bushels per acre. 


WHEAT CROP IN SASKATCHEWAN. 


Much of this increase has taken place in the northwestern provinces and the 
larger part of it, more than 42,000,000 bushels, came from the province of Saskatche- 
wan. In that province the acreage under crop has more than dovbled within the 
past two years. I have here a map of the province of Saskatchewan on which the 
surveyed lands are shown. There are about 86,000,000 acres of surveyed lands in 
this province ranging from this point (indicating on the map) down to the inter- 
national boundary, in rows of townships. There are thirty-six sections in each town- 
ship and each section is divided into four homesteads of 160 acres each. 

When the two northern provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta were carved out 
of what had been known hitherto as the Northwest Territories, Saskatchewan was 
given a land area of 242,332 square miles—about 155,000.000 acres—and a water area 
of 8,318 square miles. To Alberta was given a land area of 251,180 square miles— 
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nearly 161,000,000 acres—with a water area of 2,360 square miles, each province 
extending from the 49th to the 60th parallel of latitude, a distance of 760 miles. One 
half of the province of Saskatchewan, including the more southerly portions, which 
are held to be best adapted for agricultural purposes, has been divided into nine crop 
districts of nearly 10,000,000 acres each, 86,826,240 acres in all. That land is being 
rapidly settled. These nine crop districts include about fifty-six per cent of the land 
area of the entire province. The actual acreage under wheat in 1908 was 3,703,563, 
less than five and a half per cent of the whole area contained in the nine crop districts. 
From that limited acreage in 1908 there were 51,000,000 bushels of wheat harvested. 
The exact acreage for 1909 is not yet accurately known, but it will probably be about 
4,000,000 acres, or about 5 per cent of the total area of the surveyed crop districts of 
Saskatchewan. From this relatively small area over 85,000,000 bushels of wheat have 
been harvested. The yield over that whole province, 23-22 bushels per acre, has been 
very satisfactory. The yield would, no doubt, have been larger but for the draw- 
backs—there has been more or less hail, some frost, and more or less of the grain has 
no doubt been seeded in a very unsatisfactory way. The new settlers, in the rush for 
a crop, have kept ploughing longer in the autumn than they should have done, and 
they have used their land in a rough condition. These combined circumstances would 
necessarily reduce the average crop. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Is that the crop of 1909 or 1908 you are speaking of ? 

A. 1909. 

Q. That is when the average was 23-22? 

A. Yes, the average was very fair, much better than the crop of 1908, which was 
very low, and is said to have been the lowest yield had since the settling of the 
country. The conditions which applied in 1909 would no doubt apply in 1908 also, 
that is hurried farming and poor treatment of the land, which, with an unfavourable 
season produced such an unusually low return. 

Improvement in farming methods is taking place ee There are many 
agencies at work with the object of giving farmers the information they need as to 
how to handle their land. In connection with the Experimental Farms we have . 
circulated a large number of pamphlets in which information as to the proper treat- 
ment of the land is given, so that new settlers will soon become informed as to the 
best way of cultivating the soil, when the average yield per acre is likely to increase 
materially. 


WHEAT CROP IN ALBERTA. 


In Alberta the average yield of the spring wheat was 26.52 bushels per acre, and 
the average of the winter wheat was 34 bushels. The spring wheat of Saskatchewan 
should, in yield per acre, be almost on a par with the spring wheat in Alberta. 
_ Although the climate is somewhat different, and the land is perhaps a little more 
subject to frost, yet, I think that the disadvantages in climate are not nearly so great 
as to account for such a difference in the yield as is reported in the figures for the 
past year, which give to Alberta, in spring wheat, the advantage of 34 bushels per 
acre. 

The acreage under crop in Saskatchewan was much greater in 1909 than it was 
in 1908 owing to the very large influx of settlers for the two or three years previous. 
The fact that there was a gain of 42,000,000 bushels in one year shows an enormously 
rapid growth in the production of wheat, which speaks very well for the future of that 
province. 

POSSIBILITIES OF WHEAT GROWING IN THE NORTHWEST PROVINCES. 


Some speculation has been indulged in as to the possibilities of wheat growing 
in Canada, and whether it would be possible to grow in this country a sufficient surplus 
to supply all the wheat and flour needed by the mother country, which, estimated in 
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ushels of wheat, runs from 200 million to 250 million bushels per annum. From 
he rapid progress recently made in the Northwest it seems not unlikely that Sas- 
‘atchewan alone may eventually be equal to this task, indeed, I should not be surprised 
f it reaches that figure within another ten years. The growth of population will be 
me of the governing factors in this case, and the fact that more than 60 per cent of 
he total number of homesteads granted in the Dominion, during the past four years 
vere in Saskatchewan speaks well for the progress of this flourishing provinee. 
There were 23,321 entries in 1905, 26,984 in 1906, in 1907 there were 18,413, and in 
908, 20,804. These figures show that population is rapidly flowing in. 

Other elements are also important in connection with this computation. Mani- 
oba’s crop of wheat was this year nearly 53 million bushels, and the area there may 
e largely extended. Alberta must also be reckoned with. There is a comparatively 
mall area as yet under cultivation, from which this province produced in 1909 over 
0,000,000 bushels of wheat. When a reasonable proportion of its 161 million acres is 
yroken up the results no doubt will be almost incredible. I have a map of Alberta 
nere from that point of this year’s crop of wheat which are very fine and plump. 
yart of the province. The upper northern part is almost an unbroken area as far 
is agriculture is concerned and there is very little wheat grown in that country 
‘xcepting that which is produced along the Peace river. 


CROP GROWING IN THE PEACE RIVER DISTRICT. 


I wish to call your special attention to Fort Vermilion, on the Peace 1iver, 
vhich is about 400 miles in a straight line from Edmonton, as I have some samples 
nere from that point of this year’s crop of wheat which are very fine and p!ump. 
Some three years ago, under instructions of the Minister of Agriculture, we instituted 
1 few experiments in connection with the experimental farm work at Fort Vermilion, 
where we found on inquiry that about 20,000 to 30,000 bushels of wheat were grown 
innually. There is a fall on the Peace river near that point which affords convenient 
water power, and the Hudson Bay Company have erected a flour mill there so that 
hey can grind all the wheat produced in that locality and ship the flour made to the 
nore northern posts. They have been paying $1.50 per bushel for wheat to the 
farmers, which is a very good price, and this has stimulated the growing of wheat 
n the Fort Vermilion district. Although that is a high price it is profitable to the 
company, because at that distant point it gives them a supply of wheat from which 
jour can be conveniently furnished to the company’s more northerly stations. In 
that way the company obtains flour at a much cheaper rate than by bringing it from 
Edmonton, which is about 700 miles by the ordinary route of travel. I have here 
‘or your inspection some samples of wheat that have been grown at Fort Vermilion. 
[This is Red Fife. It is the first sample I have seen of this variety from that neigh- 
ourhood, and this year it is very plump and heavy, weighing 6334 pounds per bushel, 
the yield being 21 bushels 14 pounds per acre. It is a very fine sample of wheat, as 
you know it must be, to weigh three and a half pounds over and above the standard. 
Bishop is one of the cross-bred wheats which ripens about ten days earlier than Red 
Fife. It is a cross between Ladoga, a Russian, and Gehun, an Indian variety, and has 
oroduced a very good quality of wheat, Early Riga, weighing 64 pounds to the 
sushel, which gave a crop of 19 bushels 8 pounds to the acre, is a cross between the 
same Indian wheat referred to, Gehun, and a wheat from near Archangel, in Russia 
cnown as Onega. These wheats were crossed some years ago and the results are quite 
promising. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Before you get away from this question of average yields. Have yo 
means of giving us a comparison between the production in Alberta Sadat a any 
and Manitoba and the neighbouring states to the south? Have we aa chewan, 
arger, production per acre than the Dakotas or the adjoining sections? arge, or a 


EE 
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A. I have some information, which I was going to present a little later on bear- 
ing on that point. I have given you the average production for the whole of Canada 
21-39 bushels per acre. I have also given the particulars of the crop yields of the 
different provinces. Some comparisons of these with other ‘countries will be given in 
a few moments. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Huron): 


Q. You say the northern part of Saskatchewan is more subject to frost. While 
the Saskatchewan river flows north and the southern part of the province is much 
higher than the northern end, would the altitude not make up very much for the 
latitude? 

A. I did not intend to present that point in a very strong light. I said that in 
the northern part of Saskatchewan the land is perhaps a little more subject to frost 
than in southern Alberta, that is of early frost. I am of opinion that the difference 
in altitude goes far towards making up for the higher latitude. In Fort Vermilion, 
which is north of the settled parts of Saskatchewan, wheat has been produced 
free from injury by frost although frost has occurred there quite early in the autumn, 
which one would have thought would injure the wheat. I have the records of the 
méteorological conditions at Fort Vermilion supplied by the Meteorological Depart- 
ment and it shows that frost has been experienced as early as August 18th and 20th, 
which naturally one would expect to have injured the wheat. But in those northern 
districts there is that important difference to which attention has just been called: 
the altitude is much less as you approach the northern water basins. Furthermore, 
there is the rapid growth consequent upon the long periods of daylight. That is also 
an offset against the drawback of a more northern latitude. There are conditions to 
be considered in connection with many of these facts brought forward, which make 
one careful in arriving at anything but very general conclusions with the limited 
amount of information available. Until a few days ago we had no proof that Red 
Fife would ripen in the Peace River country. We sent our own seed up there which 
we knew was pure. We know also that this year Red Fife has fully matured there 
and of a quality which would compare yery favourably with this wheat grown any- 
where else in the Dominion. Still it would not be safe with one year’s experience 
to say that such wheat can be grown there every year. We know that it has been 
done this year and the probabilities are that the same experience may be had another 
year. I think it may be reasonably expected that any varieties of wheat which we 
grow here at Ottawa can be grown in most seasons in the Peace River country. The 
fact of a district being so far north is compensated for by these other conditions: 
the rapid growth, the long period of daylight and the fact that while the altitude is 
not lower than it is at Ottawa, it is lower than many of the other wheat producing 
sections in the northwest. The altitude at Vermilion is very much lower, for example, 
than at Lethbridge, Alta., where they grow some of the finest wheats that can be pro- 
duced anywhere. Fort Vermilion is 950 feet above sea level while Lethbridge Station 
is 2,952 feet. I have here a sample of wheat grown at Lethbridge and it certainly is a 
very fine one. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. What is the length of time between seeding and maturity? 

A. About one hundred and three, to one hundred and ten days for wheat, and 
about one hundred days for barley and oats. Seeding usually begins about the latter 
part of May, and the grain is cut from the 18th to the 25th of August. 

In his recent report Mr. Robert Jones, in charge of the experimental station, 
writes as follows :— 

“The spring of 1909 was late and very slow in opening and seeding was not 
genera] until May 15th and was not finished until May 28. Cold weather prevailed 
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all through May and germination of the seed sown was very slow. On the night of 
June 3rd a frost occurred which cut down squash, melon, tomatoes and cucumbers, 
but after this fine weather was general and continued throughout July, growth was 
very rapid and there was every prospect of an abundant harvest. On the night of 
August 18th a frost occurred which damaged the wheat crop somewhat.’ 

No evidence of any injury by frost was found in the samples that were sent. 
Probably the injury was less than was expected, 

‘Other frosts occurred on August 22nd, 26th, 27th and 28th, but oats and barley 
were far enough advanced to escape injury, and are quite up to the usual standard. 
Harvest was general on August 23rd, but stacking was hindered by continual wet 
weather in September. Apart from the experimental plots on the station, wheat will 
not probably average more than 17 bushels to the acre.’ ; 

That is the estimate of our correspondent as to the yield before the threshing 
had been done, and until it has been done it is difficult to estimate the yield. Red 
Fife, as I explained to you, went 21 bushels 14 Ibs. to the acre; Bishop, 28 bushels; 
Early Riga, 19 bushels 8 lbs.; Preston, 26 bushels 8 Ibs., and Ladoga, 25 bushels 
40 lbs. : 


By Mr. Jameson: 


Q, From what point is your correspondent writing? 

A. From Fort Vermilion. 

Q. How far south of Fort Vermilion does the Transcontinental railway run? 

A. I do not think it goes very much north of Edmonton, and that is 400 miles 
practically, but I have been told there is a branch line contemplated up there which 
has been partly surveyed. 


lion. Mr. FisHer.—It has been surveyed all the way. 
By Mr. Jameson: 


Q. What is the usual route of transportation for that 700 miles? 

A. I will point that out to you on the map. Leaving Edmonton here, the first 
part of the journey is to Athabaska Landing, 100 miles (illustrating on map) by 
stage, the river is crossed there and then the route follows the Athabaska river to 
Lesser Slave lake. From there the road leads to Peace River Crossing which com- 
pletes the drive of 400 miles. At this point a boat on the Pealce river is taken and 
you go down the river 300 miles to Fort Vermilion. 

Q. And the grain shipped from that point up there comes out by the route you 
outlined ? 

A. Of course no grain can be shipped from such a far distant point with the 
present means of communication; what we are trying to do there is to get information 
as to what can be grown in that far distant region, because, if we can establish the 
fact that valuable cereals can be grown there, such information will certainly affect 
all the region to the south of that point to a very great extent, and there are more 
than 100 million acres of land unbroken in that part of the province. 


WHITE AND RED SKINNED WHEATS. 
By Mr. Henderson: 


. Is that ‘Bishop’ wheat to which you have referred a spring wheat? 

Yes. 

. It has very much the appearance of a fall or winter wheat? 

. It has; that is due to the fact of its having a white skin. A white skinned 
wheat is unpopular inasmuch as you cannot get as good a grade for it as for a red- 
skinned wheat. The white wheat may be just as good in quality as the red, but it 
has to take a lower grade than the red under our present system of grading. I sup- 
pose that distinction has been made in order to meet special conditions, hence in 
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wheat breeding we throw aside any white skinned wheats no matter how good or 
promising they may be—when I say throw aside, I mean as far as the Northwest is 
concerned. In the east, white wheats of good quality can be sold at good prices to 
local millers who know their true values, and this is encouraging to those who desire 
to grow white skinned varieties. White Fife in the maritime provinces is one of 
the most popular wheats grown. In the Northwest there is very little of it grown 
because, unless it grades at the very top, and it is not often it does, there is no other 
grade for white skinned wheat. 


WHEAT AREAS IN ALBERTA. 


With regard to the districts where wheat can be grown in Alberta we know that 
in the southern part the winter wheats are grown very largely. We had in 1908, on 
the experimental farm at Lethbridge, 24 acres of winter wheat which gave an average 
of 54 bushels 11 lbs. to the acre, a yield not often reached. One of our new varieties 
of wheat, the Marquis, which is a ecross-bred wheat, equally as good as the Red Fife 
in quality, and a red skinned variety, was grown at Brandon last year when four 
acres of it averaged 52 bushels to the acre. The Red Fife there, although a very 
good cropper, did not yield that much. In addition to the area in the neighbourhood 
of Lethbridge and about Cardston there are large districts from about Pincher to High 
River where very fine winter wheat is grown without irrigation. Then from Calgary 
to Edmonton we have a country where there is a considerable quantity of wheat being 
produced, although oats is a much more common crop. Nevertheless there is a large 
area being worked into wheat growing there, the district about Edmonton is 
becoming very well settled and there will no doubt be a much larger production of 
wheat through that area in the near future. We had samples of spring wheat last 
year from Lesser Slave lake, from the Mission there, where they grew a number of 
sacks of it; this was ‘ Bishop’ wheat, and they liked it very much; they are distribut- 
ing this variety there among the settlers. At Peace River Landing, also at Dunvegan, 
wheat of good quality has been grown, So that we have information from these 
different points in Alberta giving some particulars in regard to the capabilities 
of portions of these enormous land areas and we hope shortly to test varieties of 
wheat still farther north so that we may get additional information in regard to the 
agricultural capabilities of that great country as rapidly as possible. 


By Mr. Jameson: 


Q. What would you regard as a fair average return from that territory? 

A. It would be premature to form any opinion as the country has not even been 
surveyed and there is not much information concerning it available. 

Q. What would you say per acre? 

A. Last year the average yield of wheat is said to have been about 24 bushels 
per acre in the Peace River district, about Vermilion. This year our superintendent 
there estimates the yield at about 17 bushels per acre; although all the yields reported 
at the experimental station are higher than that. You will find particulars of the 
work we have done in connection with the Fort Vermilion station set forth in the 
Experimental Farm report for the year ending March, 1909. The work done this year 
cannot appear until the next report is issued. Our minister is very anxious to have 
more experimental stations dotted about this northern country and to have us carry 
on all the experimental work we can, We know that the efficient work which is done 
under the experimental farm supervision will give us facts that we can rely on and 
we are most anxious to gain further information in regard to that country as this 
is probably the last large area of lamd left in Canada suitable for settlement. There 
are large districts yet unsettled in the organized provinces, but we cannot expect to 
have very much arable land in the unorganized territories. We may discover locali- 
ties where the climate is better than we anticipate but I do not suppese the ccuntry 
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will be such as to attract settlers in large numbers. The plan adopted at Fort Ver- 
milion, under the instruction of the minister, has been to rent a plece of land from 
one of the most reliable of the older settlers, and to pay him so much for the use of 
his land and for the time he spends in growing these crops. Then he sends to Ottawa 
such samples as can be carried by riail of all the products desired and furnishes infor- 
mation in regard to all other crops. The crops tested there this year cover six varieties 
of wheat, four varieties of barley and the same of oats. We have tested also Indian 
corn, turnips, mangels and potatoes. The yields of these products are just about 
as good as they are in any part of Saskatchewan, and, although below those in the east 
are still very encouraging. For example, the yield of potatoes has run from 370 
to 412 bushels per acre. Our representative there has also tested alfalfa and so far 
has succeeded fairly well with it. It remains to be seen whether alfalfa will stand 
the winter there. The temperatures reached in winter are sometimes very low, 
occasionally as much as fifty below zero at Vermilion. Such a temperature is rather 
severe for elfalfa. At the station there we are also testing different varieties of 
clover and grasses, a number of vegetables, and a few other things, such will throw 
light on the climate and give valuable evidence of the nature of the district to those 
who are thinking of going there to settle. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Have your experiments in the vicinity of Vermilion been confined chiefly to 
the valley of the Peace river? ~ 

A. The land in question is outside of the actual valley. The valley of the Peace 
river at that point is very narrow and shallow and the river banks are not high. In 
many parts the land slopes down to the river. Our station, from the account I have 
of it, is about three miles from the river and consists of fairly level land. 


USE OF THE ‘ PACKER’ IN ALBERTA. 
By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. It seems to me that the experiments so far made have been along the line 
of varieties of grain and you have not done very much experimenting in regard to 
how to prepare the ground. For instance take packing. That system is quite general 
in the Northwest and there is a great diversity of opinion among farmers, even 
with the same kind of soil and the same style of seeding, as to the best time to pack, 
or harrow, or plough. JI may be wrong but it does seem to me that kind of experi- 
menting, which is exceedingly important, has not been carried on to the extent that 
it should have. 

A. No doubt this is very important but you have to remember that none of us 
had heard anything about packers until three or four years ago. 

Q. The system has been in use longer than that. 

A. I think not more than four years. Of course we have got packers at nearly 
all the farms. Two years ago we submitted the results of experiments at Lacombe 
and results were also available last year, Then we have used packers at Lethbridge 
and this year they have been used at Indian Head and Brandon. I have not got the 
results from those places yet. With only one crop in each year you cannot have 
more than one series of experiments that year. While we are doing everything we 
can to gain experience and to work out information, it will probably be some years 
yet before we can draw any decided conclusions. It is not wise to speak very strongly 
in favour of any new practice with one or even two years’ experience; you may have 
different results altogether as time goes on. I think, however, there is every reason 
to believe that the packer is a very useful implement and that in the drier parts of 
the country it is likely to benefit the crop considerably. At the same time I do not 
feel that we would be justified, with the limited information we have, in recommend- 
ing every settler to buy a packer. We publish the results we get from experiments 
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with such implements and show the advantages obtained, and the farmers are gene- 
rally not very slow in taking these things up. The packer is an expensive implement 
and rather beyond many of the new settlers. Our superintendent at Indian Head 
thinks that a substitute for a packer can be found in harrowing the land after plough- 
ing or summer fallowing. The soil packs itself to a considerable extent, if properly 
harrowed, and then the packer is not so necessary. 

Q,. I think the farmers have determined the utility of the packer themselves. I 
believe 90 per cent of the farmers believe the packer is a good implement to use. The 
point is whether the packing should be done before the grain is sown or afterwards. 
A great many important farmers would like to see some experiments along that line. 

A. Experiments are going on and results will soon be available. 


By Mr. Smith (Middlesex): 


Q. I think there is a great difference in the nature of the soil in the Northwest, 
and in the time at which it should be cultivated. 

A. A difference in rainfall also materially affects the results obtained from the 
packer. It is not needed so much where you have a fairly good rainfall so the 
experience gained in one district might not be the same as another. I do not wish 
to offer any excuse for not knowing more about this question, We have done our 
best to gain information and to disseminate it as fast as possible. If our superin- 
tendents are in doubt as to the utility of an implement, we do not like to hurry them 
in the expression of an opinion before they are ready to back it up with facts. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Are packers used in any part of eastern Canada? 
A. Not that I know of. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. The roller takes the place of the packer with us. 

A. Yes, although the roller is an implement which works on a different principle. 
The roller is used to bring the moisture up to the surface so that the seed will be 
enveloped in moist earth and germinate rapidly, The packer is used to press the 
seed down in the soil, but not to form a continuous smooth surface; the machine is 
so devised that while it presses down the soil considerably it also stirs it again on the 
surface and leaves it with a thin dust blanket over it so that evaporation is prevented 
rather than increased. The roller increases the evaporation for the time being, and 
if you leave the rolled surface untouched in a dry time you leave it in such a condition 
that the soil soon dries out. It will get dry in a short time unless the surface cake is 
broken and left in a loose condition. 

Q. It leaves the surface irregular? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. The statement you have just made is I think a strong argument in favour of 
what I believe would be a desirable change, that there should be a number of smaller 
and less expensive farms established for the purpose of experiment in different dis- 
tricts. That is the proper way to get the information desired by the farmers. 

A. We cannot secure the full value of experimental work and have the full time 
and attention of the superintendent and his men given to it, and at the same time 
cover a large area of ground with crop without involving some expense, and if we 
do not have a good man the results are not always reliable, or at least they are not 
so reliable as they are if we can have a man who devotes his whole time and attention 
to these experiments. While small stations are useful, I think that both the small 
sations and the larger farms are desirable, because, with the larger establishments 
the man in charge of the experiments can devote the whole of his time to the work, 
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WINTER WHEAT IN SASKATCHEWAN. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Huron): 


Q. Have you ever experimented with winter wheat in Saskatchewan ? 

A. Yes, we have experimented with winter wheat almost every year for the last 
ten years at Indian Head, but we have had very little success with it; the climate 
there does not seem to be favourable to winter wheat. In 1908 we tried an experi- 
ment at Indian Head in regard to the best time of sowing winter wheat. We sowed 
on August 8th, and on September 7th and again on September 18th. Our experience 
heretofore had would lead us to expect that the late sown wheat would have given a 
less yield and the early sown wheat would have done better, whereas in these experi- 
ments the results were the reverse. Both of the early sown fields were so injured 
that they gave an average of only six bushels per acre, whereas the field later sown 
gave a crop of 29 bushels per acre. If we were to advocate the late sowing of wheat 
from our experience of that year we might lead people into a very grave error. HE 
doubt if we could repeat that experiment at Indian Head ana get the same result 
as we do not know enough about the circumstances and conditions which brought it 
about, to enable us to speak with any certainty on the subject. 


YIELD OF WHEAT IN CANADA COMPARED WITH OTHER COUNTRIES, 


While the average yield of wheat for the whole Dominion is 21-39 bushels per 
acre, the average of the field crops of wheat at the several experimental farms for 
1909 is 36-59 bushels per acre, showing that there is yet ample room for improve- 
ment among the rank and file of farmers throughout the country. 

With reference to the yields in other countries which I was going to submit to 
you, while Canada gives for wheat an average of 21-39 bushels, the United States, 
taking the whole of that country, gives an average of 13-48 bushels, and Great Britain 
gives 31-14. The bushel of wheat in Great Britain is the same as the bushel in 
this country. France gives an average for the past ten years of 19-57 bushels, 
nearly 20 bushels, so that we in Canada are ahead of France in this particular, and 
in Argentina, which is one of our close competitors, the yield 1s 14-76. In Germany 
the yield is 28-25, coming nearly up to that of Great Britain and ahead of ourselves, 
whereas in Russia it is away below us, the average being 9-05 as against 21-39 
bushels in Canada. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Will not our yield diminish as the years pass by? 

A. Not, I think, in this generation. The crops to my mind at present depend 
more in this country on the conditions of climate than they do—that is providing 
the soil is in fair condition of cultivation—on the actual fertility of the soil, because 
there is enough surplus fertility in most of the soils in the Northwest to permit of 
good crops being grown for many years with good cultivation, providing the season 
is favourable. In 1899 we commenced some rotation experiments at Indian Head, 
on twenty-two half acre plots in which series there were five devoted to legumes, 
namely: peas, tares, red clover, alfalfa, and alsike, These crops were grown in 
place of a summer fallow in the spring, and ploughed under in the autumn. This 
added a great deal of nitrogen to the soil, also humus, both very desirable additions, 
provided the soil has become in any way exhausted. Thus far, however, although the 
three year rotation has been completed three times, we have not been able to detect any 
material advantage in the ploughing under of any of the legumes over summer fallow 
in any of those plots, for the reason that there is so much plant food in the soil that 
the grain had all it wanted, so, when the season has been a favourable one, both sets 
of plots have given good returns. 
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Q. Is not the low average of Russia somewhat due to the fact that their area has 
been so very far to the northward? 

A. I think it is mainly due to very poor farming. The soil is rich, and of very 
much the same character as our own prairie soil; but the yield is not only poor in 
regard to wheat, but it is also poor in regard to other grains. Oats, for instance, 
average 15-67 bushels in Russia and barley 11-84 bushels. Barley in Canada is 
30-55 and oats 38-15, In the United States the average yield of oats is 29-05 and the 
average yield of barley 25-02 bushels per acre. 

These figures show that Canada has no great reason to complain of the crops we 
get. Although sometimes we are visited by frost and suffer disabilities arising from 
climate, yet taking one year with another we have wonderfully good results that ought 
to satisfy us, and make us thankful. 


OATS. 


I wish now to make a few statements regarding the oat crop. The total yield 
of oats in Canada during the past year was 355,000,000 bushels, with an average of 
38.15 bushels per acre. At the same date last year the estimate was 270,000,000 
bushels, an increase in this crop over that of 1908 of about 85,000,000 bushels. The 
returns for the several provinces are as follows :— 


Yield 

per acre. 

Bushels. Bushels. 

VSI Cee tty co. Wat as ia cs 19 108;,000 42.52 
PeMeLEUGWAMMEMG cost; 2s ae sa. vs 88,896,000 48-13 
LAU OER ets ai seals Ege Re gine apres ete ae 39,803,000 48-54 
nee ee oo, eee ne wx os 105,889,000 33°54 
ee eee te sg te cu > 44,890,000 28-20 
PPV MESAMTAOOUCH i ee oe gk Sg ks oe si ds a. ae 6,693,000 32-30 
a IMR Lit cc: So Sw civic yas we ,352,000 31-51 
ErmcesNdward island... «-. .. .f..<s0« << sl 6,293,000 34-20 


You will see that the yield for Ontario, 33-54 bushels per acre was the highest 
of the eastern provinces, and in the case of two of the western provinces the yield 
ran over 48 bushels to the acre. One of our superintendents in Alberta informs me 
that he has seen a sample of oats this year grown in that province weighing 50 pounds 
to the bushel. I have never seen oats of that weight myself ana I asked him to send 
me down the sample, He replied that it was wanted for exhibition purposes. He 
added that the weight was undoubtedly correct, but that he could scarcely credit the 
fact until he had tested it himself. This shows that the climate there is well adapted 
‘to growing oats. 


INCREASE OF OAT CROP IN THE NORTHWEST. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. Did he say what the variety was? 

A. He did not. I have seen myself oats that weighed 48 pounds to the bushel, 
which is a very remarkable weight as compared with the oats we grow in this dis- 
trict. The average weight of the oats grown in Ontario is not much over the 
standard of 34 pounds. Sometimes they may run a pound or two over, but taking 
one district with another it is not often that the average weight goes much over the 
standard. The difference between 34 and 48 pounds is of course very great. Sas- 
katchewan has led the way with nearly 57,000,000 bushels of an increase, and Alberta 
follows with a total crop of 40,000,000 bushels, an increase over last yeur of about 
14,00,000 bushels, 
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Q. What about British Columbia? : 
A. We have no returns, unfortunately, from that province. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Do your returns for Alberta give you the average yield of oats of the entire 
province, or only for northern Alberta? 

A. fhe average given of 48-54 is for the entire province. 

Q. I understand that in the southern part of Alberta oats are not grown very 
extensively. Perhaps the country is not suited for the growing of oats. I am sur- 
prised at the low average because in looking from the train going through northern 
Alberta as far up as Edmonton the appearance of the crops indicated a much higher 
yield than 48 bushels to the acre last summer, 

A. But you have to include in the average all the crops of the poor farmers with 
the good ones, and the former are sufficiently numerous to bring the average down. 

Q. I think your average scarcely does justice to Alberta. 

A. Oats are often grown on the poorest of land on a farm, fields not good enougn 
for other crops. That also tends to reduce the average results. On the experimental 
farms in the Northwest where oats are grown on well prepared and summer fallowed 
land we quite commonly get a hundred bushels to the acre. 

Q. I understand that in northern Alberta last year they had yields in many 
eases which reached one hundred bushels to the acre. 

A. There were individual yields of that kind undoubtedly, but when you incor- 
porate in the total the yields from poor farms it lowers the average, If you take 
the average of 48-54 for Alberta and place it against the United States’ average of 
29.15 bushels the difference is very striking. 

Q. The point I wish to make is that I think your average does not give a fatv 
estimate of the possibilities of Alberta, extending from Calgary north to Edmorcon. 

A. No, I do not think it does give a fair idea of the possibilities of that part of 
the province, and I look for an increase as the farmers of that province become 
better acquainted with the best methods of farming, and follow those methods. There 
certainly should be an increase but probably not a rapid one for the next generation, 
because there will be so many new settlers coming in all the time, that they will prob- 
ably keep things relatively very much as they are at present. When the acreage of oats 
under cultivation reaches 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 acres, as against less than 2,000,000 
acres as at present, then the relative importance of this province as a grain growing 
territory will be amply demonstrated. The question of favourable weather conditions 
for the crops will for many years be a very important factor in regard to mfluencing 
the yield for each year. 


By Mr. Kidd: 


Q. Do you suppose that late sowing brings down the average? 
A. Yes, 


By Mr. Chisholm (Huron): 


Q. I received a letter from a friend in the west containing the statement: ‘ That 
excellent crop of oats I showed you’—I saw the crop myself last summer—‘ averaged 
80 bushels to the acre.’ 

A. We got 70 bushels of Banner oats to the acre at Fort Vermilion this year, 
and nearly the same yield for some other varieties. ; 


BARLEY. 


I will now give you some facts regarding the barley crop in Canada. The total 
yield in 1909 was 56,975,000 bushels, 8,000,000 more than in 1908, with an average 
yield of 80-55 bushels per acre. Manitoba gave a crop of 22,404,000; Saskatchewan 
4,901,000; Alberta, 6,588,000; Ontario, 19,726,000; Quebec, nearly 2,860,000; New 
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Brunswick, 83,000; Nova Scotia, 225,000, and Prince Edward Island, 188,000. In 
this instance much of the total increase is due to the increase in crops in the large 
western provinces. In Saskatchewan there were 3,000,000 bushels over last year, 
in Manitoba about the same, and in Alberta, 2,000,000. In Ontario, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick the crops were slightly reduced whereas in Quebee and Prince 
Edward Island the figures were increased. There is one thing that should be borne 
in mind and that iis, that the crops of these useful varieties of grain, oats and barley, 
are very little exported. Nearly all the crop is kept at home for the feeding of 
animals, not always in the provinces in which they are produced but as far as the 
Dominion is concerned, and if not used in the western provinces these coarse grains 
are shipped to the eastern provinces, where they are used to promote our dairy 
industry and the production of beef and pork in Canada. 


TOTAL PRODUCTION OF BARLEY AND OATS IN CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


By Mr. Sealey: 


Q. Do you happen to have there the total production of the coarse grains in the 
west, barley and oats, in Manitoba and the other provinces? 

A. Yes, I have just given most of these particulars but will gladly give them 
again if desired. 

Q. You have given us the particulars, but you did not total it up, 

A. In Manitoba the total crop of barley was 22,404,000 bushels, with an average 
of 22-19 bushels per acre; Saskatchewan produced 4,901,000 bushels, with an average 
of 35-56 bushels; Alberta, 6,588,000 bushels, with an average of 35-42 bushels to the 
acre—you will notice that the figures of Saskatchewan and Alberta are very close to 
each other. Manitoba produced 52,903,000 bushels of oats, with an average of 42-52 
bushels per acre; Saskatchewan produced 88,896,000 bushels, an average of 48-13 per 
acre, and Alberta, 39,803,000 bushels, an average of 43-54 bushels per acre. 

Q. I see, tuat will be over 200,000,000 bushels of coarse grain produced in those 
provinces as against 130,000,000 bushels of wheat? 

A. The oats and barley together have given a total of over 238 millions in the 
three northwestern provinces, the larger part of our total increase in these varieties 
of grain coming from the western provinces. 


EXPORTS OF OATS AND BARLEY. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Can you give us the export of oats and barley as well as of wheat? 
A. I do not know exactly what they are, but the aggregate is quite small. 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—There is, I think, only a small quantity exported, chiefly from 
the maritime provinces to Scotland? 


Dr. SaunpErSs.—Hence it may be said that practically nearly the whole of these 
coarse grains are retained in our own country and fed to animals, building up the 
stock industry and helping to maintain the fertility of the soil. The fertilizing con- 
stituents are not always returned to the soil in the district from which they are taken, 
but are retained within the Dominion and serve to enrich the soil generally. 


GROWTH OF THE STOCK INDUSTRY IN SASKATCHEWAN. 


As indicating how the stock .ndustry is growing in Saskatchewan the production 
of pork there has increased largely; in 1901 the number of swine in the province was 
27,753, and 1908 these had increased to 426,579. That was a very large increase in 
seven years and with that very large number of animals in the province, a continued 
increase 1s assured. There is about the same proportion of increase in the number 
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of milch cows, and there have been five or six creameries started in Saskatchewan 
during this last year; there is also a large increase in the number of horses. There 
is not much breeding of horses as yet, but that will no doubt come very shortly. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ivsgar): 


Q. How about the production of beef in Alberta? 

A. The horned cattle, apart from milch cows, numbered, in 1908, 565,315 and the 
number of cattle exported was 22,092. Sheep have increased to 144,370 and poultry 
to 3,411,052. The total value of the live stock in Saskatchewan amounts in the aggre- 
gate to over $68,000,000. Hence it will be seen that this province is making substan- 
tial headway in the different branches of live stock work and in a short time will no 
doubt find an outlet for much of the coarse grains produced by feeding them at home. 


SOURCES OF STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 
By Mr. Wilson (Laval): 


Q. I would like to know whether these figures you have given us would be just 
exactly the same figures as we receive in the general census, or is it an estimate only. 
Will they have been compiled from information obtained by going from one farm 
to another? 

A. The figures I have submitted this morning have been taken partly from the 
Census and Statistics Monthly Bulletin and partly from the annual report of the 
Department of Agriculture of Saskatchewan for 1908. The figures given for 1909 
are an estimate made up from the returns of a large number of individual farmers. 
That is the usual method where early estimates are made, and is fairly reliable. Later, 
when the returns from the threshing machines are all in, a final estimate is made 
which is regarded as an accurate and reliable return of the crop, and is usually avail- 
able in the Census and Statistics Monthly for January, As far as the experimental 
farms are concerned, we do not gather such particulars except with regard to the 
crops on our farms, and, as you will have observed from the figures I have given 
you, the average of wheat there is considerably higher than it is in the Census Monthly 
returns. ‘That, however, is due to the fact that the one deals with the results obtained 
by a very good class of farmers, our superintendents of the experimental farms, who 
are men well versed in agriculture, while the other deals with the results produced 
by the rank and file of the farmers of the country, included among whom are many 
who have had very little experience and are poorly informed upon matters relating 
to agriculture. 


By Mr. Cash: 


Q. There is one thing I would like to know in regard to the average per acre of 
wheat in Saskatchewan and that is, whether you have the acreage actually cropped 
in wheat? 

A. The returns of the acreage in wheat in Saskatchewan, is not yet available. I 
have estimated it on the basis of the crop produced at about 4,000,000 acres. 

Q. That is 4,000,000 acres for 1909? 

A. Yes, I also pointed out in that connection that this was a little less than 5 per 
cent of the area of land contained in the nine crop districts which cover the surveyed 
parts of that province. 

Q. Would you mean by that all the acreage under the plough? Or do you mean 
the acreage under wheat? 

A, I am referring to the acreage under wheat only. 

Q. The reason I am asking that question is that I understood the average yield 
of wheat was somewhere near 20 bushels. 

A. Yes, the correct figure taken from the Census and Statistics Bulletin was 
93-22. 
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Q. Do you get those returns from the provincial authorities? 

A. We get them from both the provincial authorities and from the Dominion 
Census Bureau. The return for 1909 are from the Dominion authorities and the 
returns for 1908 are taken mainly from the provincial authorities compiled from 
the returns of the threshers. 

Q. You get the averages of the figures as to acreage from the provincial authori- 
_ties I suppose? 

A. Yes. 

Q. A great deal of the acreage would be devoted to green feed, which would never 
come out in the returns as to the yield of grain? ~ 

A. The returns of the provincial authorities give the acreage of oats that is not 
threshed. Some people might conclude from that, that those oats were frosted too 
badly. Such is not the case, however. In very many instances oats are sown and 
cut for feed, because the farmers depend largely on their crop of oats in sheaf for 
carrying their horses through the winter. The Dominion authorities do not usually 
make any estimate of oats harvested in this way for feed. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. I understand that these averages are estimates of your agents throughout the 
west ? 

A. They are the estitmates of the agents of the Census Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and we get our information with regard to the averages altogether 
from the Census Monthly Bulletin or through provincial sources. The Census Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture depends for its advance information upon its special 
agents throughout the country. These agents give the Census Branch personal infor- 
mation and from this evidence the estimates are compiled, 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. It appears to me there should not be any great difficulty in getting a correct 
estimate of the crops of the several provinces in the west, providing you adopt the 
system of consulting the respective threshers. Each thresher keeps a record of the 
number of bushels he threshes, and of the different kinds of grain; and while he.is 
threshing on a man’s place he has always a little time at his disposal and could 
inquire how many acres the farmer has under cultivation and how muy acres of 
crops he is keeping for feed in the sheaf. It seems to me we could get a very accurate 
record if the threshers were communicated with. 

A. That I understand is the way the provincial authorities get their estimate. 

Q. I do not think the provincial authorities do that, because I have run different 
threshing machines myself and never was consulted. 

A. I am told that the provincial authorities have recently passed an ordinance 
which compels the threshers to return at the end of the season the results of their 
threshing. I have not, however, seen this ordinance and do not speak from any per- 
sonal knowledge, 

Q. If so it was never enforced until the present year. 


By Mr. Wilson (Laval): 


Q. Is Saskatchewan the only province that does anything of that kind? 
A. I think the system is in operation over most of the western country. It does 
not prevail in the east. 


By Mr. Parent: 


Q. Has the Census Branch got agents in the province of Quebec? 
A. I believe they have, but I have no personal knowledge on this subject. 
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Hon. Mr. Fisurr.—I think perhaps the question as to the way the Census and 
Statistics Bulletin is prepared is a little out of the way of Dr. Saunders’ line. The 
returns are compiled by the Census and Statistics Branch of the department under 
Mr. Blue, and I shall be very glad a little later in the session, to have that gentleman 
give a full explanation as to the manner in which the work is done. Mr. Blue is 
away at present and perhaps will not be back for a month or six weeks. When he 
returns I shall be very pleased to have him come before the committee and explain 
the work of the Census and Statistics Branch. This is new work which has only been 
undertaken during the last few seasons, and perhaps is not exactly perfect yet. How- 
ever we are doing what we can in the matter, and I shall see that the Committee gets 
the fullest explanation before the end of the session. 


By Mr. Parent: 


Q. Do I understand that the information given as 1egards the province of Quebec 
was obtained from Mr. Blue? 

A. Yes, from the Census Bulletin. 

Q. I had oeeasion to know something about it last year because Mr. Blue wrote 
to me at that time asking if I could give him the names of some representative 
farmers in my county who would furnish returns of the crop in their several districts. 
1 complied with his request but I understand that none of the farmers in question 
reported, and if the same thing occurred in other counties, the returns from the 
province of Quebec are probably not all that they should be. 


Hon. Mr. Fisher.—We get the names of suitable people from the members and 
others, and we have a large list in the department of persons with whom we are con- 
stantly in communication on agricultural subjects. We ask as many as possible of 
these people to give us reports and those reports come in, although not in as large a 
number as we would like by any means. We also get information from the secretary- 
treasurers of the municipalities, and in other ways that we can. I do not consider 
that the arrangements are yet by any means perfect, but we have issued our informa- 
tion compiled from the mass of these reports and judged a little by other sources 
of information at our disposal, such as newspaper reports, reports of the companies 
dealing with procedure, reports of the provincial authorities, &e. All these sources of 
information are studied and the report as issued is the result of that study. It is 
nof a statistical report in the sense of accurate information. It is an estimate from 
all available sources of information. 


Mr. Sproute.—Does the province of Quebec send out any sheets to the farmers 
asking them to report individually the crop they have? 


Hon. Mr. Fisner.—No. 
Mr. Sproute.—In Ontario the provincial authorities do that. 


Hon. Mr. FisHer—The methods of gathering statistics in the several provinces 
are quite different. Ontario, I think, with one or two of the western provinees, is in 
the lead in that respect, and Quebec and the maritime provinces are behind, I am sorry 
to say. We get our information as much as we possibly can from every source we 
can think of and deal with it on our judgment after that. I trust that as time goes 
on we will be able to perfect the amount and methods of information that we have. 


The CHamMAn.—I am sure, gentlemen, we all feel indebted to Dr. Saunders for 
the very complete information that he has given relating to the various cereals grown 
in Canada. That information will be published in pamphlet form and doubtless will 
have a very wide distribution. 

Certified correct, 


WM, SAUNDERS, 
Director, Dominion Experimental Farms. 


DR. 0. GORDON HEWITT, ENTOMOLOGIST, DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 


IMPORTANCE OF ENTOMOLOGY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CANADA. 


House or Commons. 
CommMitrEE Room No. 34, 
Frmway, December 10, 1909. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 
o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. M. S. Schell, presiding. 


The Cuamman.—The programme, gentlemen, which you will see from the notice 
placed in your hands this morning, is an address by Dr. C. Gordon Hewitt, Entomo- 
logist, Dominion Experimental Farms. We are pleased to welcome Dr. Hewitt to our 
Committee; he is a new man in connection with the experimental work at the farms 
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Evidence of Di. C. Gordon Hewitt, Dominion Entomologist, before the Select 
Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization—-1909-1910. 


Please note the following principal errors in the text. 


p. 24, line 40. ‘3%’ should be ‘3%.’ 
25 “ 26. ‘agrotis’ should be ‘agrestis.’ 
30 “ 46. ‘and also’ should be ‘and will also.’ 
45 “ 21. ‘spretur’ should be ‘ spretus.’ 
37. “ livittatus’ should be ‘ bivittatus’ 
47 “ 44. ‘Anthomy’ should be ‘ Anthomyia,’ 
48 “ 14, ‘attacking’ should be ‘ attracting.’ 
«40. ‘into’ should be ‘at.’ 
49 “ 929. ‘worms or grubs’ should be ‘ adult beetles.’ 
“30. omit from ‘and’ to ‘ beetles.’ 
“33. ‘grubs or larve’ should be ‘ weevils.’ 
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research and science is growing and improving from year to year and its importance 
to an agricultural nation like Canada. We are finding, as we proceed, that we are 
more dependent than ever on knowledge which enables us to combat injurious in- 
sects, and it is more than ever important in a large country like Canada where yearly 
large tracts of land are being brought under cultivation. You may not know, but 
it is a scientific fact, that where you have virgin land, whether it be forest land or 
prairie land, brought under cultivation, you upset entirely the natural conditions 
which existed there previously, you upset, what we call generally, the ‘balance of 
nature,’ and by so doing you make certain animals change their nature, so to speak. 
You suddenly find that an animal which heretofore has fed on the native grasses, 
when it is given large plots of cereals to feed upon, it immediately finds that this 
new material is an excellent breeding place, and that particular species increase to an 
inordinate extent, and in so doing they become too large for the natural factors 
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which previously controlled them. Under ordinary natural conditions where man 
has not interfered, you find that animals are kept in the balance, as 1b were, they have 
their enemies and they have their parasites, and these keep them in control. i 
is more true than that in the case of insects, and you find that where man upsets ‘his 
balance by suddenly introducing a large factor such as cultivation, this balance 1s 
upset, and there the trouble begins. Such has been found to be the case in experience. 
We have a number of examples in entomology of such a disturbance. But that, to my 
mind, is not the worst evil with which as a new country, Canada is confronted. You 
have here a country which is, comparatively speaking, free from pests of a very serious 
nature. We have such pests as the pea weevil, the codling moth, the plum 
curculio and the Hessian fly, with which I hope to deal later; all these pests 
occur, but they are not of an intensely serious nature. We have one pest, the San 
José scale, which is, and has proved itself, of a most serious nature in connection 
with fruit growing, and for which an Act was introduced some ten or eleven years 
ago. That is an example of pest which has been imported; you find sometimes when an 
insect is introduced into a new country that it multiplies to an inordinate extent. 
You haye an example in the United States, there the Gypsy moth and the Brown- 
tail moth occur for which in 1908 the United States Congress voted $250,000 to help 
in combatting it. Those are two insects which were quite accidentally introduced, 
the one was unintentially released by an entomologist in 1868 or 1869 and the 
other was introduced on imported nursery stock about 1890, and now our neighbours 
have to spend millions of dollars to control these, because they have come into a new 
country where they are free from their natural practices. We have the Brown-tail 
moth in England, but it is an unimportant moth there, kept in control by parasitic 
agencies; these parasites are little insects which lay their eggs either on the cater- 
pillars or in the caterpillars, and which develop and destroy them. Sometimes their 
attacks are rather worse than usual, simply because the parasites have rather de- 
creased in number. Take another example, the San José scale, it was first introduced 
into California, and was first found at San José, and that is how it received its name; 
it was introduced from China where it occurs in its wild condition, but there it is 
kept in control by predaceous insects which prey on it, and parasitic insects. For 
example, there is the Tow Spotted or Twice-stabbed Lady Bird, Chilocorus bivulnerus 
Muls, a native of China, which feeds on the young San José scale and keeps it in 
control in its natural conditions. The United States Entomological Bureau tried to 
introduce this lady-bird into America but the attempt unfortunately did not meet 
with the success that was anticipated. I simply allude to these examples as indicating 
the enormous importance of guarding against the introduction of these injurious 
insects. There are some insects which we have not yet in Canada but which oceur in 
other countries; and when we see the serious damage which they are inflicting we 
must take such precautions as are necessary to keep them out. To be forewarned is 
to be forearmed, and to be forearmed is to have taken all means you could possibly 
take to prevent the introduction of these pests. Insects are just as dangerous if not 
more 80, than other enemies; in fact insects are worse. Whereas a large enemy could 
not get into the country unobserved, insect enemies can. And you have for your con- 
sideration this session a Bill which the Minister of Agriculture has introduced, by 
which he hopes to be able, on the threatened appearance of a pest, to take such meas- 
ures as Shall insure the Department’s doing all that it can to prevent the introduction 
of that pest, and not only that, but to prevent the dissemination within the Dominion 
of pests such as the San José scale which has already been introduced. 

There is another aspect of entomological work, and that is the importance of 
entomology to other branches of man’s welfare than agriculture. Of course in Canada 
agriculture is supreme, and it is probably the nation’s greatest asset. Therefore it 
will always be important to us as an Entomological Division to pay the greatest 
attention to those insects of importance agriculturally, that is to the farmers. We 
have to consider also those insects which are important to fruit growers, and those that 
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are destructive to the forests, because we shall find in the future, as the natural forests 
are gradually levelled, we must take such means as shall insure the keeping up of the 
supply of timber; in other words Canada must really begin to take an interest in 
afforestation, in which case, and in order to preserve our large natural parks, we shall 
have to pay more attention to those insects which are injurious to forest trees. I 
hope to call your attention later to some work which I carried on in England itn 
connection with the Larch Sawfly, one of the most serious pests which is at present 
attacking the larch trees or tamarack in Canada. 

It is also necessary to consider insects which attack live stock and even 
human beings themselves. By way of an illustration of the growth in importance of 
entomology during the past years, I might tell you that it was only in 1895 that 
Colonel Bruce discovered in South Africa that the disease which distroys cattle in 
large numbers in Southern and Central Africa, the disease known as Nagana, is 
caused by a microscopic organism which was carried by the Tse-tse fly. Then later, 
in the beginning of the present decade, it was discovered in Uganda that an allied 
species of this fly also conveyed to human beings the organism of the disease known 
as the ‘sleeping sickness’, which since 1901 has carried off more than two hundred 
thousand of the inhabitants of that territory. You must have noticed also the 
immense strides which have been made in dealing with malarial fever, the organism 
causing which is carried by the mosquito. There is no reason now why the inhabit- 
ants of any town or any district should suffer from this disease; in fact during the 
past few years where remedial measures have been employed such as entomological 
research has suggested, they have entirely cleared the infected areas of malaria. The 
Suez canal, which was one of the worst tracts in the world for malarial fever, is 
absolutely free from it now, simply because the state authorities have followed 
those methods of control which a careful study of the life history of this insect 
has indicated. Who would have thought that the mere observance of the method 
of breathing of the larva, or worm, of the mosquito—that that single observation 
would have given the key to the greatest controlling agency which we have now in 
dealing with the mosquito larva; that is, covering the tanks, or other water sur- 
faces, with a very thin film of oil to prevent the larva obtaining air and thus suffocat- 
ing it. That is merely an example to show you that we never know to what an ento- 

-mological investigation may lead. People are often in the habit of saying ‘ This 
investigation is of no use,’ because they cannot see the immediate application of 
it; and yet probably in a few years it may be found that the observations which 
were then made can be immediately applied and be of utmost importance. 

FEDERAL FUMIGATION STATIONS. 

The federal government has already taken, as I said, some steps in dealing with 
the introduction of at least one noxious insect, and incidentally of certain others. 
I refer to the San José scale. You have a system of federal fumigation stations 
arranged right across the frontier begining with St. John, New Brunswick, then 
St. Johu’s, Quebec, followed by Niagara Falls, and Windsor in Ontario; in the middle 
of the Dominion, Winnipeg, and in the far west Vancouver; and it is necessary for 
all nursery stock which is shipped into the Dominion to pass through one of these 

fumigation stations where the Department of Agriculture has an inspector, a qualified 
inspector under the supervision of the Dominion Entomologist, who fumigates the 
nursery stock with hydrocyanic acid gas, and that destroys all Jife in the way of 
scale insects, and will thus prevent the introduction of the San José scale. Recently, 
since taking up my duties here as Dominion Entomologist, I made an inspection 
of the fumigation stations to get a thorough idea of the system, of the men them- 
selyes, and their methods of working, and I must say that I was quite satisfied with 
their methods. There have been occasional complaints from fruit growers concern- 
ing the condition in which their stock had been received, and on investigation I 
found, as Dr. Fletcher always found when he investigated these complaints, that 
the fault lay with the consignors and not with the superintendents of the fumigation 
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stations, that in many cases stock comes packed in a condition such that it nay 
ought to be sent out, and it cannot be expected to arrive at the consignee im g00 
condition. 


THE WORK OF DR. JAMES FLETCHER. 


I should like in passing to pay a tribute to the late Dr. Fletcher, whom iv sae 
ceeded, or to the greater part of whose work I succeeded, for he was both Dominion 
Entomologist and Botanist, but owing to the growth of entomology and also of botany, 
it is deemed wise—and rightly so, to divide the one division into two divisions. 
Any one who has carried on scientific work in either of these two subjects knows only 
too well the difficulty, even in one subject, of dealing adequately with the questions. 
Entomology itself has grown to such an immense extent that one man alone could 
only obtain a general idea of the whole field, and with regard to the study of indi- 
vidual insects, it has become an age of specialization. If you take, for an example, 
the United States Department of Agriculture, in the Bureau of Entomology there 
they found it necessary to have a specialist for each group of insects, and they have 
so specialized and divided each group that they have an extremely large division. 
That merely shows the importance of specialization, and you will see how impossible 
it was in the great growth of agriculture in this country for one man to keep up 
the work of the two divisions, as Dr. Fletcher did, in a manner which was so much 
to his credit. Other perscns more competent than I, have spoken as to Dr. Fletcher’s 
work and his personality which was such a great force with him. J can merely 
speak of him from a professional point of view, and the greatest thing which can 
be said of him is, that he was the pioneer of entomology—economic entomology as 
we call it—in this country. Nowadays we call it economic because it is entomology, a 
pure science, which is applied to man’s welfare, and in being a pioneer, as Dr. 
Fletcher was, in showing the farmers how important the study and control of these 
injurious insects was for their welfare, he has earned for himself an enduring name. 
It was one of the most pleasant features of my recent trip out to the coast to meet 
farmers, fruit growers and provincial authorities in the governments who said, ‘ Oh, 
you are the successor of Dr. Fletcher; well you will have a very hard place to fill’ 
And that was the kind of greeting one received all over the country, a greeting which 
I think speaks well for his work. 

I only arrived in the country in September and took up my duties then, and 
I should like to say here that it will be my best endeavour to assist in the work of 
agriculture, horticulture and forestry, and to do what I can towards the promotion of 
these great assets of Canada to the best of my ability, by the application of scientific 
knowledge and scientific methods of investigation to all those different branches of 
man’s welfare. 


INDIAN ORCHARDS. 


Another branch of the work of the Dominion Entomologist which may be of inter- 
est to you, is that which is being carried on in British Columbia. A few years ago 
some of the fruit growers in that province made complaints that the Indians were 
keeping their orchards in—I might use the expression for want of another word—a 
dirty condition, that is in regard to insect pests. As you may imagine, they knew 
nothing of the methods of control, they did not spray their orchards they simply 
allowed them to grow rank and wild, and no doubt they were a source! ok danvex as 
breeding grounds for all pests, and it was very hard on the white man an cee Soe 
other common expression, near the Indian reserve, to have these pests : 
on his orchard which he did his best to keep clean. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Do you not find, even in the province of Ontario, that the same neglect with 
regard to control of insect pests exists in many instances? 
A. I was coming to-that point later on. 


arried over 
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Q. I have been told that throughout Ontario not more than two per cent of the 
orchards are sprayed. 

A. The percentage is greater than that but I am dealing with the Indian orchards. 
The Indian Department made a small appropriation, which is officially described as 
‘For cleansing the Indian orchards,’ and this is expended under the direction and 
supervision of the Dominion Entomologist. There is an inspector out in British Col- 
umbia who works for six months in the year—I should like to have him working for 
twelve months if possible—he carries on the work and we have several spraying pumps 
which are distributed in the different centres. This man looks after the different 
Reserves, instructing the Indians how to spray their orchards, and what is of far 
greater importance, how to keep their orchards in a clean state of cultivation, be- 
cause, as I was telling them out there, when I found many orchards which are grown 
up with weeds of all kinds, that if they will keep their orchards in such a filthy con- 
dition they cannot expect to keep these pests down. Then I found, as an honourable 
member here has pointed out, that some of the neighbouring fruit growers did not keep 
their own orchards in as clean condition as they should. In fact in many places I 
found the Indian orchards, since this new regime, compared very favourably with many 
of the orchards of the whte men, and it really illustrated the value this work, is to the 
Indians, because many of them simply require teaching, that is all they need, and that 
is one reason why I have impressed on the inspector who carries on this work that he 
should go as often as possible to the Indian schools and instruct the young Indians 
in these methods of cultivation and spraying. This has already been productive of 
good, and as an instance I might mention that on one occasion he went to one of the 
orchards and found some of the trees had been grafted. To find grafted trees in an 
Indian orchard is rather exceptional, and on inquiry as to the origin of this he found 
that the grafting had been done by a young Indian who had learned from the in- 
spector when he was at the school, how to graft trees. This shows you the importance 
of educational work, and that it is by teaching the future generation that we can get 
the best results. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


This brings me to another part of the work of the Division of Entomology, and 
that is the educational work. The late Dr. Fletcher, my predecessor, took a very great 
interest in this, and he lost no opportunity of going to the schools and giving lectures 
on natural history—or nature study, as it is somewhat unfortunately called—to young 
people in various parts of the Dominion. The result is that the masters in many 
schools are enthusiastic entomologists, and we receive a large amount of material 
sent to the division for identification. If we cannot identify all the insects ourselves 
we seek the assistance of other experts and we do our best to help these masters in this 
educational work, which is of extreme importance. There appears, however, to me to 
be a danger of some of them becoming entomologists in the sense that they become 
mere collectors of insects, not realizing the true value of such instruction; whereas the 
real importance of educational work is not in making a mere collection of insects, but 
to make as nearly as possible a collection of injurious insects and of beneficial insects, 
showing the different stages in their life history, and getting the children accustomed 
to see these and to know how to deal with them, because we shall then. have 
accomplished a really useful service to the future farmers of Canada. I cannot in- 
sist too much on the importance of such educational work because I have seen the 
results of it in many of the rural schools in the Old Country, where they are taking 
very great interest in the matter, and education in these natural sciences such as bot- 
any and entomology is playing a large part in the school curriculum. 


NECESSITY FOR CLEAN CULTIVATION. 


_ There is another aspect I should like to deal with in treating of these general 
topics, and that is the subject of clean farming and clean cultivation. It is no use, in 
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many cases, for a farmer to endeavour to attack pests by methods which we suggest if 
he keeps the borders of his fields and the ground in his orchard in a very untidy and 
rough condition. It is frequently found, as I told you at the beginning, that many of 
these pests not only feed on cultivated plants, but also feed on the wild grasses and 
weeds; and you will observe in the case of some injurious insects, that the insect passes 
part of its life history on the crop, and then migrates to the wild grasses, the rubbish, 
and the waste on the outside of the field where it continues to feed. In many cases the 
eggs are deposited on this and the insects migrate afterwards to the cultivated crop. 
Other insects also, such as the crane flies—or as they are called in the worm stage— 
leather jackets, in the fly stage use the shelter of the rubbish heaps and the wild growth 
on the sides of the fields and then the farmer has no means of getting at them. They 
simply shelter there, and emerge when they wish to lay their eggs in the crops. All 
this could be avoided if the farmer would only take the precaution of clean farming 
and clean cultivation. Take another example of an insect which is very injurious in 
some parts of Canada, the greater wheat-stem maggot, (Meromyza americana). The 
second blood of that insect frequently passes its life history in what is known as the vol- 
unteer crop, that is the crop of grain which comes up after the ordinary crop. Such a 
crop, of course, should be destroyed. It is only by making note of such things that 
we are able to take what means we can against these injurious insects. I can say 
without fear of contradiction, that if farmers would only keep their fields as 
elean as possible and not leave rubbish lying about, keep down long lank grass and 
weeds, and if fruit growers who let rubbish, which forms hibernating places and 
shelters for these pests, accumulate in their orchards—if they would only destroy the 
rubbish, which they can very easily by burning, they would be liable to suffer far less 
from the attacks of these injurious insects. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. What would you say about leaving apples that fall from the trees lying on 
the ground? 

A. I think that is a most careless procedure for any fruit grower. One of the 
most important things in fruit growing is not only to gather the windfalls, but to 
gather them as soon as“they fall. If he cannot do this himself I should recommend 
turning some pigs into the orchard; they would soon gather the windfalls for him. 
To take on one or two instances. In the case of the codling moth the fruit often 
ripens prematureiy and falls to the ground and the worm of the eodling moth emerges 
from the fruit, goes up the tree and spins its cocoon. In the case of one insect, the 
railroad worm, or apple maggot, almost the only method of destruction of that insect 
which we have at present is to destroy the windfalls, because the female lays its eggs 
in the apple, and the maggots feed inside the fruit so that you cannot touch it with 
any kind of spray. Then the apple falls usually prematurely, and the maggot after 
feeding a little longer leaves the apple and goes into the ground. If you gather those 
windfalls as soon as they fall you destroy a very large number of the maggots. 


PLANT-LICE. 


Having dealt in a general way with the objects of the Division 
and the importance of entomology in Canada, I shall now 
are at present of importance in this Dominion. The first i i 
tion are the Plant-Lice, or Aphides. These have been chowiotnee ee a 
not only in Canada but in the United States, in England, and in Europe = a 
abundance of this pest is rather difficult to explain. It has some Qa eenes ae me 
conditions of temperature and moisture, but exactly what these conditions ae a 
not yet know although we are trying to find out. We find that°some ef the oa 
views that we held are being considerably modified, and that these things do not fica 
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come to special pests which 
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such principals as they were considered to. For example, it was believed that a very 
warm year, or a warm period of a season, was the best condition for the greatest 
development of plant-lice. As a matter of fact the beginning of this year was 
not warm and yet we had a very large number of plant-lice. There are 
so many factors which control these things and we have to discover what 
those factors are and how they act. The abundance of plant-lice is not 
a remarkable thing. To a person who does not know how plant-lice repro- 
duce, it is a remarkable thing. I should like to describe briefly the mode of reproduc- 
tion of these plant-lice. We will begin with the egg stage which remains on the tree 
during the whole winter. You find them on the apple trees, in the case of the apple 
aphis, as little black oval bodies near the buds. Then in the spring they hatch. The 
mother produces young and these young, by a most remarkable provision of nature, 
are able to reproduce young without fertilization by the male. We call it Parthenog- 
ensis, which simply means virgin-birth. And in this way all these.females are able 
to continue producing young without any males being required. The rate of repro- 
duction therefore, is extremely rapid. Not only that, but they reproduce living young 
ones, so tbat the reproduced young ones, which immediately after being born are able 
to begin feeding, in five or six days, reproduce young ones themselves. Thus you will 
understand how many hundreds of millions of young ones could be reproduced from 
one aphis in one season if there were no enemies. But of course aphides have ene- 
mies, and one of the greatest enemies of the aphis is the larva of the lady-bird which 
is a small dark grey grub-like creature with six legs, which goes about the leaves and 
the twigs eating these aphides as fast as possible. Amd then of course there are para- 
sites and other means of control, in fact, if there were no means of controlling the 
aphis there would be nothing else in the world but aphides. To continue the life his- 
tory of the aphis; this method of reproduction goes on all through the summer, that 
is, this reproduction of living young ones, and then towards the end of the season, 
in the fall, sexual forms are produced, males and females, and the females then 
lay eggs which have been fertilized, on the twigs, and in the egg stage the insect 
passes the winter. Therefore you have the two methods of attacking these aphides, 
one is to attack the aphides themselves during the spring or summer by some contact 
wash, or a wash like kerosene which will choke up their breathing pores and thus 
suffocate them, or you may use during the winter such a wash as lime and sulphur, or 
lime, salt and water-glass which I found very good in England. It will either destroy 
the egg or cover them with a thin film of lime that will prevent them hatching. 


We have, in addition, a particular species of aphis known as the woolly aphis. This 
woolly aphis is so called because it produces a woolly secretion, and you will find them 
often in the autumn on small twigs covered with this woolly substance. This species 
can be destroyed by using a kerosene emulsion wash. In some localities in Ontario in 
the southwestern part, I believe, and in the United States, and especially in England 
and Europe a second form in the life history of this woolly aphis is found which 
feeds on the roots. Often young apple trees are found to gradually wither away and 
die, and it is not known what is the cause because nothing can be found on them 
until they are pulled up, when nodules are found on the roots on which will be seen 
- numerous woolly aphides. Of course this form, being on the roots, is extremely diffi- 
cult to eradicate or control; several methods have been suggested, and one of these I 
have found of great benefit although I do not know how it would work if applied on 
a larger scale; that is to inject carbon bi-sulphide, making four injections around 
the roots. This chemical is volatile and the vapour kills the aphides around the roots. 
Another method which has been found to be of great use in the United States, con- 
sists in uncovering the earth for about 6 inches deep and about 18 inches to 
9 feet from the stem on the tree, thus getting near to the roots. A strong solution 
of kerosene is then applied, the soil being drenched, with the result that the solution 
percolating down through the soil destroys the aphides that are living on the roots. 
Another method is to use either tobacco ash or tobacco wash. All these methods have 
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been more or less successful in dealing with the root form of the aphis, but of course 
it is an extremely difficult thing to apply these methods in an orchard of an extent. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Does that insect prevail very much in this country? 

A. The root form does not prevail very much I find in Canada at present. — It 
oceurs in western Ontario, but in Quebec I am told it does not occur at all, which, 
if true, is very fortunate. It is extremely common in some countries 1n Europe and 
especially common in England, and of course we must look for and prevent its spread 


in this country. 
THE LARCH SAW-FLY. 


There is one insect which I think will interest you because it is one of, if not the 
most serious forest insects which exist in Canada at the present time. It is the large 
Larch Saw-fly. The history of this insect is interesting. It was introduced into 
America, and was first discovered at the Harvard Arboretum in 1880, and was described 
by Hagen in the ‘ Canadian Entomologist’ in the following year. In 1882 it made its 
first appearance in Canada and was recorded by the late Dr. Fletcher. The larva or 
worm is very like a caterpillar and it feeds on the leaves of the larch or tamarack 
and strips the trees entirely of their foliage. I have had photographs taken and 
will consider its history for a few minutes. “Dr. Fletcher said in one of his annual 
reports, ‘ With this annual defoliation for several years the larches over ‘millions of 
acres and practically over the whole of eastern Canada were wiped out.’ And that 
was really the case. With the destruction of its food plant this saw-fly seemed to 
disappear altogether; of course its food plant had been destroyed, and this fact was 
also recorded by Dr. Schenck when he wrote his account of Canadian forestry. It 
was rather interesting to me when I found that this saw-fly had appeared again in 
Canada. It began to become very prevalent just a few years ago, of course the young 
larches by that time had started to grow again; the tamarack is an extremely common 
tree in the eastern regions of Canada and grows through Ontario and as far as Winni- 
peg. lIhad been making a specidl study of this saw-fly in England where it had been 
attacking some very important plantations in the English Lake district, and during 
the last few years I had studied the life history of the insect and the means of control, 
an account of which J wrote for the Board of Agriculture. There are different means 
of control: we have the natural means of control, such as parasites and other animals, 
and then there are the artificial means of control, such as man employs. I have made 
up a specimen case here which I thought would interest the members of the com- 
mittee, showing the general results of this investigation, which, of course, is not com- 
plete, as mo entomological investigation is ever complete. (Case passed around for 
inspection of members.) You will see there male and female saw-flies, but the female 
saw-fly, like the female aphis, lays eggs which hatch out without being fertilized; im 
fact out of several thousands of specimens only 3 per cent were males, so that you 
will see it is practically an affair which is run by the female. These females deposit 
their eggs in slits which | they make in the small green shoots at the end of the twigs, 
and by so doing they kill the terminal shoot. You will see in the ease a specimen 
of the terminal shoot that has been killed by the laying of the eggs by the female. 
The larve hatch out and immediately begin to feed on the green foliage, and 
they gradually defoliate the entire tree. When they have beome full pn they 
come down the tree into the soil and there they spin a cocoon, a little brown cocoon 
of which you will see specimens there, in which they remain the whole winter 
changing into what we call the pupe or pre-insect stage in the following spring. The 
perfect insect emerges as a fly which is a wasp or bee-like insect—it belongs to the 
same family as the wasps and bees—and lays its eggs again in the early summer on 
the larch twigs. It is called the saw-fly because the female is provided with a saw by 
means of which it makes a saw-like incision into the terminal shoot of a twig, which 
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results in the death of that shoot and prevents its further growth. That, of course, is 
one of the injuries to the tree. This defoliation of the tree which goes on for several 
years usually results in the death of the tree. In England, where there are no such 
virgin forests as you have in Canada, these plantations are of very great economic 
importance, it is very necessary, therefore, to take what precautions we can to keep 
down or eradicate this pest. It was on that account that I undertook the investiga- 
tion and made as careful a study as possible of its life history, and of the parasites 
and natural means of control. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Does the saw-worm attack other trees besides the larch? 

A. No, and that is rather interesting. You may get larch trees and pine trees 
growing adjacent, and you will find the larch trees absolutely defoliated and the 
pine perfectly untouched. Sometimes you do find that some insects, for example, the 
Spruce Bud Worm, will attack other trees than the spruce, as I have found in British 
Columbia. Of course the parasites are increasing from year to year, which is another 
interesting point. That often accounts for the sudden disappearance of an insect 
pest. An insect lis a pest for several years and then suddenly it disappears, due 
often to the fact that the parasites have so increased in number that they have simply 
eradicated the insect. 

I also have discovered a fungal disease which attacks the larve after they had 
entered the ground and formed cocoons. The ground then becomes affected by the 
spores or germs of the fungus, and the next year’s brood when it comes down, is also 
affected in the same way. Then there is another two-winged fly which is also 
a parasite on the larve. There are, therefore, these natural parasites; but one of the 
most peculiar means of control discovered was the small field vole, or, as it is some- 
times called, a field mouse, (Microtus agrotis). It is one of the forester’s worst 
enemies, so that you have there one enemy attacking another enemy. Under these 
circumstances it was-a very delicate question to decide what one should do. However, 
I advocated leaving things to themselves, not destroying the voles, but allowing them 
to go on with their very useful work of destroying the larve. Their method of des- 
troying the larve was very interesting. The vole burrowed into the ground after the 
cocoons, and, finding one, bit off the end of the cocoon and pulled out the little worm. 
You can see on one of the photographs some of the cocoons showing the teeth marks 
of the voles. FE caught a number of these voles by means of traps baited with the 
worms. I then dissected some and examined the contents of their stomachs with a 
microscope, and found they were feeding almost entirely upon the worms of the fly. 

There is another very important natural means of control, namely, the insec- 
tivorous birds. The locality where this pest existed was not well provided with bird 
life, and so it was necessary to encourage this means of natural control. To do so, a 
large number of nest boxes were made to attract the birds and bring in to the district 
as many of the insectivyorous species as possible. I have brought with me one or two 
photographs of these nest boxes which I had taken in their natural position. I was 

only able to see the result of one year’s experiments, but in the first year thirty-three 
per cent of the nest boxes were occupied. 


Another method of controlling this insect was to put a tar band round the tree. 
The district is a very wet one and the larye are washed off the trees in large numbers 
by the rain, and they crawled up the trunks again to feed. By tarring the trees in 
that way you destroy and catch a large number of the larve. These photographs are 
interesting as showing not only the tar bands, but how the large larches have become 
defoliated. Looking at the photographs, you would naturally think that it was a larch 
forest in winter. As a matter of fact the photograph was taken in the summer; the 
trees were absolutely denuded of foliage. 
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By Mr. Todd: 


has : . 2 

Q. Does this insect climb up the larch trees and kill the tops : 

A. It usually begins to attack the branches at the bottom. ae ee se ae 
out they immediately begin laying their eggs. They lay them on the a er ee 
of the larch and the worms gradually work their way up to the top. There a hi 
insects which attack the top of the larch first and you may get two insects working 
together. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Would it not be well to give the ordinary Canadian name of the larch? 
A. I am extremely sorry. I thought I said ‘the larch or tamarack. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. What you are speaking of is the ordinary Canadian tamarack ? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. I think these are photographs of what we call the hemlock and not the tamar- 
ack ? 

A. Those are photographs of the European larch. You have two species of the 
larch, You have the European larch (Larix Europea), and the American larch (Larix 
Americana). The Larix Americana is called the tamarack. The Larix Huropea, the 
native larch in the Old Country and in Europe, is only~another species and is very 
similar to the Canadian larch or tamarack. You find the insect feeding indiscriminate- 
ly on both. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. The larch shown in the photographs is the Canadian species ? 
A. No, it is the European. There is another larch known.as the Japanese larch. 
The saw fly feeds on the Japanese larch in the same way. Then of course in British 


Columbia there is another species known as the occidental or western larch (Larix 
occidentalis). 


By Mr. Burrill: 


Q. To what extent does this pest prevail in British Columbia? 

A. I did not find it occurring in British Columbia. I could not get out all along 
the lines, but when making a railway journey I cannot help noticing the conditions 
while travelling through the country. J found the larches all along the line of the 
C.P.R. as far as Winnipeg, all through the district between here and Winnipeg, 
attacked by the sawfly. Some of the tamaracks were dead and others will not live very 
long, and it is very unfortunate because the tamarack is specially suitable for living 


in some localities, especially the swampy and ‘muskeg’ regions such as occur in 


Eastern Ontario. 


THE WARBLE FLY. 


I now wish to call your attention to another class of insect, and one to which I do 
not think my predecessor often referred in his reports, namely, those insects which 
attack cattle. The entomologist, of course, has to deal with insects attacking cereals 
with insects attacking vegetable crops, with insects attacking forests. with ae 
attacking man’s stock, such as cattle and other live stock and finally he has to study 
those insects attacking man himself, which are not the least important. In this 
country, especially out west where the cattle industry is so important, we must pay 
attention to one particular insect pest which is a source of great loss fo. that aati 
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and that is the Warble fly, or Bot fly, which is known scientifically as Hypoderma 
lineata, Villers, as the species occurs in America. I have brought here a specimen 
maggot of this Warble which is responsible for the injury. The life history of this 
insect is interesting. The female fly which is very little larger than the house-fly, but 
very hairy in character, lays its eggs on the hair of the cow, or the yearling—it is 
found that yearlings and two-year old cattle are far more liable to attack than the older 
cattle. There seem to be two methods which the young maggot, when it emerges from 
the egg, which is attached to the hair of the animal, may take. One species, the 
Hypoderma bovis appears to have a different method of attaining its final position 
below the skin. The warble fly to which I refer appears to lay its eggs on the hair of 
the cattle when they are changing their coat. The eggs are laid in the early spring, 
and on account of the animal licking the hair the egg gets into the mouth of the cow 
or yearling. The maggot then bores its way through the esophagus, as that region of 
the throat is called, into the spinal canal or other tissues, and after wandering through 
the tissues of the cow for eight or nine months, it works its way to the flesh immediate- 
ly under the hide, and lies in the underlying skin. Having reached that place it 
changes its skin and becomes spiny and feeds for the remaining few weeks of its life 
on the pus that is formed. It makes a little hole through the hide, and through this it 
obtains air and forms for itself a tumour-like cavity in the inflamed region. It is, 
naturally, a source of great irritation to the cow, and it grows until it attains the size 
of the specimen I have passed around, and at that time it forms a perfect cavity or 

‘warble’ under the skin of the cow. When full grown it perforates the hide by a much 
larger hole and then the full grown maggot drops into the ground where it changes 
into a dark brown pupa, out of which emerges the fly in three or four weeks. 


By Mr. Smith (Middlesex) : 


Q. On which part of the body do they lay these eggs? 

A. They lay these eggs usually on the legs. That has been found to be generally 
the case. In the case of the other species, the Hypoderma bovis, it has been found by 
experiment that the larve probably do not enter by the mouth, but they work their way 
piped into the skin. Thus you have the two methods of entrance, direct and in- 

rect 

Q. That kind usually attack cattle and the other kind may usually be ae, on 
horses ? 

A. No, both these species attack cattle. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. There is a disease in this country known as anthrax, is that disease produced 
in somewhat the same way? 

A. No, that isa disease which is produced by a bacillus—the Bacillus anthrax. It 
is a bacilliary disease just as tuberculosis is a bacilliary disease. 

The losses which are caused by this insect may be classified in three categories, 
first you have the injury to the hides; by these larve boring through the hides you 
get a perforated hide, and if an animal is infested, as they often are, by a number of 
these maggots you have a much perforated hide which results in considerable loss. It 
was calculated by Professor Osborne that in the United States in 1880 the loss was 
$90,000,000 on account of this insect alone; in England the annual loss was estimated 
by Miss Ormerod at $10,000,000 to $35, 000 ,000. 

Q. In hides alone? 3 
A. Professor Osborne, in his estimate of $90,000,000 included the loss which results 
from the effects on the milch cows; you see these cattle are terrified by the fly; the 
presence of the fly would immediately send a herd on the stampede, and also the 
warbles in the animal causes great irritation and loss of vitality which affects the 
milk supply and also the beef, because wherever the warble has been the beef imme- 
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diately under that warble has a peculiar appearance which the butchers in England 
call ‘licked beef.’ I do not know what they call it in this country, but as a matter 
of fact it is produced by suppuration and inflammation which the insect causes. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Are these diseases of which you are speaking in connection with cattle as pre- 
valent in this country as they are in England, or are they more prevalent in England? 

A. The bot fly is very prevalent in England and in Europe, but I have no evi- 
dence as yet, as I have not studied this insect in Canada, as to the prevalence of the 
warble in the western regions of Canada, though, from what I have found in the 
United States reports, I should not be at all surprised if it were found to be more 
prevalent than we think. Unfortunately I do not as yet know how prevalent many 
of these pests are in Canada, because we have had no system of returns. But I 
should expect it to be quite a prevalent insect in the western regions of Canada. It 
is common in Eastern Canada. I should very much like to have information from 
cattle ranchers and other people in the western part of Canada as to the prevalence 
of this insect, because it is extremely important to know in what proportion it occurs 
there. That is a point which I should like to bring out, namely, the desirability for 
co-operation between the farmers and the fruit growers and the Entomological Diyi- 
sion. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. Before you get away from that subject, what time elapses from the time at 
which the cow is attacked by this fly before the warble develops? 

A. The time depends of course on the temperature, which varies in the different 
regions of so large a country as Canada, but it is usually nine or ten months in the 
cow and three or four weeks in the ground, or it may be even longer than that. 

Q. What is the remedy for it? 

A. The remedy is a very simple one—squeezing out the warbles during the winter. 


By Mr. Smith (Middlesex) : 


Q. A lot of people have cattle with warbles that come out through the back? 

A..That is the one which I am speaking about. 

Q. The descripticn you have given does not quite conform with the habits of that 
warble in Canada. Here it usually comes out in the spring and these eggs are de- 
posited the year before, so that they come out during the winter. 

A. They do not usually come out until the beginning of the spring or summer 
and the maggots remain under the skin until then; the eggs are deposited in the 
previous spring. 

Q. I think they come out in the winter and early spring. 

A. As I was about to say, you will find that even in a small country like Eng- 
land or Ireland, their habits are affected by the climatic conditions, and you will find 
no doubt that even in Canada you may have them emerging in the late winter, if the 
cows are indoors, and in the spring in another place. It is simply a matter of climatic 
conditions. 

Q. But the point I was wanting to get at is the length of time. 

A. In the early summer, you may have them beneath the skin for a few weeks 
only. 

Q. I took exception to that because we do not find it has developed in the sum- 
mer at all. 

A. You do not notice it because it is inside the animal. 

Q. They have evidently developed in the winter or earl i 
must have been laid the year before Te aie es 
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A. Those eggs probably were laid in the previous spring or summer, and the 
maggot wanders about the tissues of the animal for a number of months. 

Q. We see the mature fly attacking the cattle in the field during the summer? 

A. You have seen them? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Because the warble fly is extremely difficult to see. It takes a number of 
months, in the case of the larvee of Hypoderma lineata, which wander through the 
tissues of the animal, for those fhaggots to reach their final position, and as I said, 
these insects are affected very much by climatic conditions. You could not lay down 
a definite rule as to the duration of the life history of any one insect for a very large 
tract of country. Take for example the codling moth, which in Quebec has only 
one brood in the year, whereas in the western regions of Ontario and British Columbia, 
it has two broods in a year. That is simply a matter of climatic conditions. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. The warble is not a new pest in Canada. 

A. No. 

Q. My impression is that I have recollected it for the past fifteen years. 

A. I merely called your attention to the warble as an example of an insect which 
attacks live stock, in a review which I am giving you of Canadian insects which are 
prevalent at the present time. The most effective method of treating is simply squeez- 
ing out the warbles when they are full grown. It is a very troublesome procedure, 
but in doing so you destroy what will be a future fly, and also what will be a large 
number of future maggots; and by doing that in the case of cows which are used for 
milk for dairy purposes, you can destroy all the warbles in the herd. I am not speak- 
ing theoretically, I am speaking from practical experience. In a certain district in 
England the boys at school were taught the life history of this insect and were shown 
how to deal with it, with the result that they became very interested in warbles. 
Wherever they could find a warble on a cow they squeezed it out and destroyed it. 
The result being that in a very few years that district was entirely free from the 
warble fly. Another method which probably takes less time to do but is not so effec- 
tive, is to paint the warbles with some dressing or other which will kill the larve 
inside or prevent them breaking, and so suffocate them. 


NEED FOR CO-OPERATION. 


But, as I was saying before answering these questions, I should like to ask for 
co-operation in these things on the part of the farmers, and also in the case of fruit 
pests, of fruit growers. We get very many inquiries about insects, asking what the 
insect is and what method is to be used to eradicate it, but so far as I can see we do 
not so frequently receive a reply after, some time from the inquirer saying whether 
he has used that method and with what success. Yet that is what we really want. 
Surely it is not much to ask if a man has applied a remedy and found it effective, 
or did not find it effective, or only partially effective, that he report his results. In 
that way one is able to obtain some idea as to the efficacy of the particular measures 
in particular localities; and as Canada is such an immense country, having so many 
different conditions, it is important to know the effects of remedial measures which 
we suggest under different conditions, because one thing may be successful in a cer- 
tain region and another may not. 


SAN JOSE SCALE. 


I have brought here for those of you who may not have seen it, a specimen of 
that insect which I have already mentioned, the San José seale, and also some speci- 
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nens in this tube of the adult females of the San José scale, which I have extracted 
rom underneath the scales. You will be able to see the scales on this bark in the- 
orm of small, grey, pinhead-like structures. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They are very much like the bark louse onlyesmaller? on! : 

A. Smaller and circular. Those are partially grown insects. You will find in 
ome cases larger scales during the winter which are the scales of the hibernating 
emales. These females in the spring begin to produce young ones again, and young 
nsects which have passed the winter in that condition continue their growing. Some 
‘orm females and some males and the latter are the only ones which are winged. I 
ntroduce this subject because it is an extremely important insect to the fruit growers 
xf Ontario, and to tell you that measures are being taken to control and destroy this 
ery injurious pest as much as possible. I was down in the Niagara district a short 
ime ago and went through some badly infested localities, and in some places where 
t formerly occurred, I found it extremely difficult to secure a specimen of the San 
José scale. I must say that in many instances the San José scale have proved rather 
. blessing to fruit growers because it has got them into the habit of spraying. They 
iave to spray, and as a result they are getting their trees clean and free from many 
sther insect pests which otherwise would be injurious. Of course a very large num- 
ser of trees have been destroyed, but if they would only preserve in these methods 
and pay more attention to the stock in the nurseries, I think we shall be able to 
seep the San José scale in control. The most useful wash, is the lime sulphur 
vash, the ingredients of which are fifteen to twenty pounds of lime, fifteen pounds of 
sulphur and forty-five gallons of water. Of course if any of you would like further 
particulars in regard to this or any of the other washes for remedies which I have 
suggested, you have only to write to me to the Experimental Farm and I shall only 
ye too pleased to send you the exact proportions to use and the methods to employ. 

Q. You say fifteen pounds of sulphur, twenty pounds of lime, and forty-five gal- 
lons of water? 

A. Fifteen to twenty pounds of lime, fifteen pounds of sulphur and forty-five 
vallons of water. It is what we call on account of the propertions the 1-1-3 wash. 
You slake the lime first, and then while still boiling you add the sulphur and thor- 
sughly stir adding more water as necessary, and boil for about forty-five minutes to 
an hour until it changes to a rich.brown colour. Add sufficient water to make it up 
to forty-five gallons, and apply it while still warm, because if you allow it to become 
cool it chrystallizes again, and when it does it is necessary to re-boil it. 


By Mr. Smith (Middlesex): 

Q. In destroying the insect life on animals you have to have it at a temperature 
of 110 in order to be effective, why does it not require that temperature on trees? 

A. As a matter of fact one of the chief uses of lime and sulphur and the one 
which is not always recognized as it is usually considered that it directly kills the 
insects and their eggs, whereas, as a matter of fact the way in which it acts in the 
case of the eggs of insects, is that it covers the eggs and the scales with a thin film 
of lime, hence the necessity of thorough spraying. It is always a good thing to have 
the lime a little in excess of the sulphur because in that case it prevents the eggs 
from hatching by encrusting them. The sulphur is more of a fungicide and also 
destroy, such animals as the red spider and other mites which of course, are not in- 
sects. 
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Q. That is not the effect which it has on insects on animals, it is not that it kills 
them, but that it-sufficates them, it covers them over so that they are not able to 
breathe. 

A. On plants? 

Q. No, on animals. 

A. Not on animals, that is the way it acts with regard to insects which are on 
plants. I do not think you usually use the same lime and sulphur wash on cattle. 

Q. Oh yes, it is one of the standard remedies for scabies or any other insects on 
animals. . 

A. Yes, there you use the sulphur and that preparation is made in a different 
manner. 

Q. Sulphur and lime. 

A. Yes, but the sulphur in that case is the important ingredient as in all washes 
that are used for the scabies which is not caused by an insect. 

Q. It is a mite? 

A. Yes, it is a mite, which is not an insect; it belongs to the spider group, and 
they can usually be destroyed by sulphur, which is the important ingredient in the 
ease of scabies. I have no doubt if you left lime out altogether and used borax, for 
example, or even lard with sulphur you would get the same result. I have now dealt 
with insects which attack man’s stock, and I shall now with your permission refer to 
a few insects which are noxious to man himself. 


WIRE WORMS. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. There is a great insect pest which is giving the farmers of western Ontario a 
great deal of trouble at the present time, the -wire worm; no doubt you have a scien- 
tific name for it. 

A. We will call it the ‘wire worm.’ 

Q. There are many farmers in the western country that lost practically one-half 
of their crop. If a field that has been in pasture for four or five years is ploughed 
up this pest is almost certain to destroy one-half of their crop. I know-of a certain 
section in which the loss from that source is very great and I should like if you can 
give any information in reference to the matter. 

A. The wire worm is an extremely difficult insect to attack. It is one of those 
insects which you get when the land has been freshly broken up, and a good method 
of attacking it, if you can employ it, is to sow a crop of mustard; that has been found 
to be very effective. 

Q. Is not the cure worse than the disease. 

Q. The wire worm absolutely refuses to eat mustard, so that if you can do that 
and if you can find a use for the mustard it is a very good way of ridding land of the 
wire worm. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. What kind of mustard do you mean? What we call wild mustard? 
A. No, I should certainly not recommend you to use the wild mustard, 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Is there any peculiar condition in connection with the breaking up of sod that 
allows the wire worm to live? In some sections where you have broken sod you will 
find them very thick and in others you will find none at all? 

A. Of course the chemical and physical condition of the soil itself may be 
especially favourable for the wire worm, or the soil may have a special supply of food 
suitable for the insect in a particular locality. 
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alt seldom occurs where there is a rotation of crops. : 

ne NG thet is one of the methods employed for combating the wire worm, ee 
the difficulty is that you may find the wire worm will not attack one crop but wi 
attack the succeeding crop. : = 

Sometimes it is worse the succeeding year. ; ; 

2 That is because the wire worms live more than one year in the soil. It attacks 
so many different kinds of cultivated crops that sometimes farmers find the method 
of rotation of crops is not successful as a remedy whereas others again may find it 
quite suitable. It depends on the crops that are sown. : 

Q. It seems to apply except in the ease of what we call wild grass or probably 
blue grass. It is very seldom found in Timothy or Clover, where there has been a 
regular rotation. ; 

A. No, clover is more or less immune to the attacks of wire worm, but, for ex- 
ample, supposing you find it feeding on oats or wheat, and then you put in potatoes 
it would attack the potatoes the following year to quite a serious extent. Only Tre- 
cently I had some potatoes sent in which were very seriously attacked with wire worm. 
Then it is generally thought that barley is rather immune, but as a matter of fact I 
had wire worms from barley in British Columbia from which it appears that under 
certain conditions it may find barley to be a suitable food, 

Q. In the case where mustard has been sown, you say the wire worm would not 
attack the mustard, but would you expect it to be likely to attack potatoes planted in 
that soil the following year? 

A. You might get a few of them in the potatoes, but you would reduce the attack 
_ very considerably by having an intermediate crop of mustard. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What value would a crop of mustard have? 
A. I do not know, I leave that to the Agriculturist; I simply know as a fact that 
mustard is noxious to the wire worm, I am not speaking of wild mustard, but of 
cultivated mustard. 
Q. Will mustard thrive in this country ? 


Dr. Saunpers—The mustard of commerce-is not cultivated much in Canada. 


By Mr. Smith (Middlesex) : 


Q. Flax is a good thing to keep them away. 
A. I have not known the wire worm to attack flax. 


Mr. Suiru, (Middlesex).—I should like to know something about a grub which 
is destroying the pasture in our district. 


Dr, Hewrrr.—Is it a cut worm that you mean? 


Mr. Suiru.—No it is a large gray grub, I cannot give you the scientific name for 
it. In western Ontario we have a very large proportion of land which is devoted to 
pasture for feeding beef cattle for export, and a good deal of trouble has been ex- 
perienced from the ravages of this pest during the last few years. These are old 
pastures that have been sodded down for a great number of years, and the old sod 
has been cut completely off. You can kick it or roll it around just as you like. 


Committee adjourned. 
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CoMMITTEE Room 34, 
WEDNESDAY, December 15, 1909. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. M. S. Schell, chairman, presiding: 


The Cuamman.—I have very much pleasure in calling upon Dr. Hewitt, Ento- 
mologist of the Dominion Experimental Farms, who was with us last week, and gave 
us much valuable information, to continue his address. The subjects upon which he 
will speak this morning are: ‘Insects injurious to cereals; insects injurious to stored 
grain; and insects injurious to certain vegetable crops.’ 


Dr. Hewitt.—Mr. Chairman and Gentleman,—It was the request of a number 
of members of this committee that I should speak to you this morning particularly 
upon certain insects which attack crops—cereal, grass and root crops—and therefore 
I shall deal with some of the more important insects which we find attacking crops 
in Canada. 


WIREWORMS. 


First and foremost of all injurious insects which we find attacking such crops is 
the wireworm. I am glad to have this opportunity of talking about these wireworms 
because I find, that not only in this country but in all other countries, there is a 
great deal of confusion in the popular mind as to what the wireworm really is. I will 
show you some wireworms, and first will pass around some specimens of the real wire- 
worms so that you will know the appearance of the true wireworm; next I will pass 
around a case showing the wireworms and its parents; and then I will pass 
around another case containing an animal, one of the Millipedes, which are fre- 
quently mistaken for the wireworms. 

Wireworms are the ‘worms’ or larvae of a particular species of beetle belong- 
ing to a family popularly known as the ‘click beetles.’ They are called click beetles 
because they have the habit when they are turned on their backs of springing into 
the air with a click by means of an arrangement underneath their bodies which 
enables them to regain their normal position, and you frequently will find these beetles 
which are rather elongate in shape, in rubbish and among vegetation. The worm 
itself probably has been given the term ‘ wireworm’ on account of its particularly hard 
nature and also because it looks like a small piece of brown wire. That character is 
a most serious one in dealing with them, because these worms are so hard, and their 
skin is so resistant that they are able to withstand the effects of insecticides and 
other substances which would kill many more softer-bodied insects. We find them 
attacking not only cereal crops and grass, but they are very injurious to root crops 
especially potatoes. It is found that they are particularly injurious where grass 
land has been turned down—I think you use that term in this country where fresh 
land has been ploughed. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. That is grass turned down? 
A. Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—Sod land. 
1—3 
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Dr. Hewitt.—Usually you will find wireworms living in natural grass land feed- 
ing on the roots of the grass. When that land is turned down to cultivation and 
sown with a crop, whether grain or roots, you provide the wireworms with food which 
is probably far more suitable than that to which they have been accustomed, and the 
result is that their presence is soon perceived by the injuries which they cause. The 
difficulty of attacking them is also enhanced by the fact that the different species of 
wire-worms have different life histories—that is with regard to the length of time they 
spend in the larval or worm state. Whereas, some may only have a life history— 
that is the period from the egg to the perfect insect—of two years, others may take as 
long as four or five years to develop. But the average time is two or three years. You 
will see therefore that this fact in addition to the character of the larve increases 
the difficulties with which we have to contend in dealing with them. 

I will briefly describe the life history:—The eggs are laid by the beetle in the 
spring or summer and then the larvee hatch out and begin to feed on the roots. They 
move about at a depth of a few inches below the soil, and the more loose the soil is, 
the easier it is for them to do so. They live in the worm condition for two or three 
or four years, and when fully grown they go a little deeper into the soil and make 
a little cell in the ground and there change into what we call the pupa, which is a 


stage in the life history of the insects before becoming the adult beetle which you ~ 


see in the case which I have just passed around. The pupa changes into the perfect 
beetles in about two or three or four weeks—usually two to four weeks and generally 
about August—and in the following year, after hibernating, they again lay eggs and 
give rise to a fresh brood. You will see, therefore, that you may have in the earth 
young larve, half-grown larve, full grown larve, and possibly pups, all occurring 
together in the same year, so that in any remedial treatment or measure which you 
may employ you will have two or three years’ broods of insects to deal with. Experi- 
ments both in Europe and in the United States have shown that many of the so-called 
wireworm remedies, in fact the majority of them, are quite useless. They may give, 
in particular localities, temporary relief from the wireworm; but most careful experi- 
ments have been carried on by entomologists and others with insecticides and with 
such preventive measures which are frequently suggested in the case of the wireworm 
such as dipping the seed in poisonous substances. But all these are found to be quite 
ineffectual. The difficulty, as I said, of eradicating the wireworm is due to three 
reasons. First, its position through life. You will find that it lives just below the 
surface, that it moves about from root to root, and so it is extremely difficult to touch 
with any dressing of any kind. Secondly, you have the character of the larve itself. 
It has an extremely hard resistant body which will withstand many chemical compounds 
in a diluted form, and it has extremely great vitality. Thirdly, there is the difficulty 
of the length of the wireworm’s life. The only methods which have proved to be of 
any value in dealing with the wireworm are methods of cultivation. You will find 
that in the case of the majority of these insects which attack farm crops, we can only 
attempt to control them by methods of cultivation. You will realize that in dealing 
with many insects attacking large areas, it is quite impossible to apply such methods 
as spraying, &c., to which you would resort in the case of a smal] crop growing in a 
garden or restricted area. But these measures are quite impracticable in large areas 
One of the best methods of attacking the wireworm, when you are going to t i 
turn old grass land into cultivation, is to plough it down in the autumn Pl ail 
deeply, because by so doing you turn up the young wireworms and the % a 
expose them to the rigours of winter and the result will be that a large pt a 
them will be killed. In the next year sow clover. It is found that clover i Be 
attacked by the wireworm than most crops. By sowing clover you do not s : ty ao 
wireworms with food. If you sow roots or corn (cereals), immediately eee ' 3s 
been turned down it is certain to be attacked by the Wireworms, if that aoe is 
previausly present in the sod. But if clover is sown the next year and then ploughed 
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again the following autumn, you expose those insects which were young, and escaped 
in the previous winter, to the rigours of a second winter. So that by two ploughings 
down in two autumns, and an intermediate crop of clover, you take such means as 
will not only prevent the larve from obtaining suitable food during the year, but will 
expose the larve and pupe in both winters to climatic conditions such as frost which 
are injurious to them. 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 


Q. When you use the word ‘corn,’ do you mean Indian corn? 

A. I must apologize to the Committee for that small slip. I used the word 
‘corn’ as meaning cereals. In England we are often accustomed to use the term 
‘corn’ as synonmous with cereals or grain. I appreciate the fact that in Canada 
and the United States there is a distinct difference, and in future I will attempt to be 
as explicit as possible. 


By Mr. Sexsmith : 


Q. You recommend seeding with clover on the soil? You spoke as if you had a 
crop. That is not our experience in this country. 

A. I do not wish to give you the idea that you should seed for the sake of cut- 
ting a crop of clover. I simply recommend clover as being a crop on which the larve 
will not feed. If you are willing to adopt such a plan you may turn some kind of 
stock on to the clover and feed it off. I do not recommend clover as being a crop for 
cutting, but simply as a crop which is more or less immune to the attack of the wire 
worm. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Huron): 


Q. Would it not be better in this country, where clover makes so little progress 
to summer fallow? 

A. Summer fallowing is a very good method. If you are willing to do it, that 
would be an even better method of controlling the wireworm, and you should plough 
deeply in the following autumn. 


Mr. Smith (Middlesex) : 


Q. Why not sow a crop of peas, which is immune to the wireworm? You could 
get a full crop of this if the land is in good condition. 

A. Peas are not entirely immune to the wireworm. The wireworm will attack 
peas, at least that is my experience in England. You find that barley and rye are 
more immune than other cereals such as oats and wheat. As I said at the last meet- 
ing, it is frequently recommended to sow mustard as an immune crop. The wire- 
worm refuses to attack mustard. You can more or less starve them 6ut in that case, 
but, as I understand, mustard is not a crop of any importance in this country. 


Mr. Kipp.—There is too much of it here. 


Dr. Hewrrt.—You refer doubtless to the wild mustard. 


By Mr. Kidd: 


Q. Would two ploughings kill the wireworm? 

A. In the case of the common species of wireworm which passes its life history 
in about two or three years, it would. Butifit were a species of wireworm which had 
a history of four years it would probably be necessary to adopt these cultural methods 
during the succeeding years. 
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By Mr. Todd: 


Q. Is it true that bacteria will draw nitrogen from the air as in the en a a 
clover or a pea crop? I have seen it stated that French scientists claim that fs hs 
will draw nitrogen from the air which enriches the soil, but I do not know whether 
that has been established or not? : sR : 

A. Although such a matter does not, strictly speaking, come within the province 
of the entomologist, the problem of the nitrogen bacteria 18 one In which I have 
taken a great interest. They do to a slight extent enrich the soil. The soil is natural- 
ly enriched by nitrogen from the air. At Rothamstead in England it was calculated, 
I believe, that about five pounds of nitrogen per acre is extracted from the air by 
such natural agencies as snow or rain. But the soil bacteria will not add to the nit- 
rogen content of the soil to the same extent that legumes would. 

Q. Would you advise the growing of such legumes as peas and clover? 

A. For enriching the soil in nitrogen? Yes, because their roots are provided with 
special bacteria for that purpose. 


By Mr. Sexsmith : 


Q. Before you leave the question of the wireworm, have you any knowledge of 
this insect attacking crops in the province of Ontario? 

A. Yes, I had specimens sent to me last week which were attacking potatoes. 

Q. In the county of Durham last year there were some patches of potatoes utter- 
ly destroyed by a kind of white worm which bored into the potato and ate it right 
out. I read in the paper of one man who had seven acres totally destroyed. That in- 
jury was caused by a white worm, not the wireworm? 

A. I shall consider that insect in a few minutes. The insect to which you refer 
is probably the white grub. It is frequently of service to go over the land with a disc 
roller, and I understand from Dr. Saunders that in Canada you have a special 
machine for consolidating the soil which is known as a packer. Where the soil is 
packed together, or rolled, we find that the larva is less able to move about through 
the soil, therefore by preventing extensive movement, you prevent a large number of 
the larva getting from root to root. But such a method of treatment is only appli- 
cable in a very few cases. In the case of wireworms which are attacking crops in a 
garden or small area, you can frequently trap them by putting tempting bait, such 
as slices of potato, or slices of beetroot, of which they are very fond, and examining 
these from day to day and destroying the larva that are found. Another method of 
trapping them is to put bunches of alfalfa, in heaps by the side of the field with a 
shingle or board on top of them. You find that the adult beetles, the click beetles, 
will resort to these traps and they may be destroyed from time to time, this method is 
frequently employed in the case of small rows of roots. It has also been found that 
dressings of chemicals frequently serve a good purpose. For example a dressing of 
salt on the land, to the proportion of six or eight hundred weight to the acre, will often 
clear the land of wireworms. 


By Mr. Marshall : 


Q. Will that kill the white grub? 

A. That will also kill the white grub. Using heavy dressings of such manures 
as nitrate of soda, super phosphate and kainit have also been found useful 

Another method which is sometimes used in the ease of turning tee fresh sod 
is, before you plough down the sod, to pen sheep on it, and feed them on the sod 
moving them from place to place as they gradually manure and tread down purheniae 
areas. If you feed them in such a manner, moving them from place to place d 
feeding them in hurdles, or by similar methods, they manure and tread a yi 
ground heavily. They will not only tend to kill: the larve but will also make the 7 
obnoxious to the adult click beetles and prevent them laying their eggs in it. sea 
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Before leaving the question of the wireworm I will say a few words concerning 
the small creatures which were passed around with the wireworms, They belong to 
another family of animals but are frequently called wireworms. They are quite 
different in structure and are not insects but myriapods, so called on account of their 
enormous number of legs. 


By Mr. Kidd: 


. Did you say the wireworm would not work well where there is mustard? 

. Yes, that is so. 

. The ground is full of seed here in a great many places. 

. I did not refer to the wild mustard. 

. You did not refer to the wild mustard? 

. No, it was not the wild mustard to which I referred. It is the cultivated 
mustard that these insects do not like. Nor do they like the wild mustard either, 
but I should certainly not recommend any farmer to use wild mustard as a means of 
eradicating the wireworm. 


POrPOPO 


WHITE GRUBS OR JUNE BUGS. 


Another insect whose injuries are of the same nature as those of the wireworm 
is the white grub, of which there are a number of species. I have handed around 
specimens of this insect. These insects in the adult state are known in the south as 
the May bugs. In the north they are called the June bugs, as that is the month of the 
year when the insects themselves are flying around. The white grubs are found in 
natural grass land and when such land is put under cultivation the white grub attacks 
the subsequent crops in a similar manner to the wireworm, and it is on such crops 
that the greatest injury is effected. Sometimes the white grubs are in such large 
numbers that they will frequently destroy whole patches of natural grass and you 
sometimes find whole lawns destroyed by the presence of these white grubs which feed 
on the roots. Not only do the grubs themselves feed on the roots and grass, but their 
parents, the adult beetles, are also injurious. In Europe the June beetle frequeutly 
oceurs in such numbers that clouds of them fly across the country and eat up every- 
thing before them, almost like locusts. The adult insect feeds chiefly on the foliage 
of hardwoods such as the oak, maple, chestnut, willow, ash, &c., and it is extremely 
fond of feeding on apple trees, especially nursery stock. The adult insect is, there- 
fore, just as much a menace as its larva the white grub. The insects usually appear 
in this part of the world in June, as their name implies, and they generally fly at 
night. Frequently in June you will see a very large insect flying about and some- 
times it will bang heavily against you, such an insect is generally a large June bug, or 
as it is called in other parts of the world the cockchafer. They feed upon the foliage 
of trees and shortly afterwards deposit their eggs in the ground singly at a depth of 
an inch to three inches. I have a photograph here of the different stages of this insect . 
which I will pass around. The larve or white grubs hatch out and first they feed on 
the young and tender roots of the crop, whether it is oats, wheat or other cereal crops 
and on the approach of winter they go deeper into the ground and pass the winter in 
the grub stage. The white grub, like the wireworm, has a life history which extends 
over several years, generally about three years. I have prepared this table of its life 
history which will explain to you better than any words of mine could the life history 
of one of these white grubs :— 
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Supposing the eggs were laid during the present summer the beetles would 
emerge in the summer of 1911 or 1912. The greatest damage is done during the 
second year, and in some cases during the third year, when the larva feeds upon the 
larger roots, it is then that it begins to make its presence noticeable. It spends, as I 
have said, two or three years in the soil and then goes deeper down into the soil and 
makes a hollow cell or chamber in the earth where it changes intoa pupa, as we call 
it. I am sorry that there is no popular term for the pupal stage, but the pupa is the 
stage in the life history of the white-worm before it becomes the perfect insect. In 
the pupal stage it is very similar to the perfect insect, except that it is very soft, 
white and tender. The pupa changes into the adult beetle in the late autumn, and 
the adult beetle remains beneath the ground and emerges the following year. 

Except when white-grubs attack smal] patches of land, which can be treated very 
easily and effectively with keresone emulsion, we have no good methods of treatment 
except those of cultivation. As in the case of the wireworm, ploughing in the fall is 
the most effective treatment because it exposes many of the white grubs. If you 
plough deep enough the tender pupa will be brought to the top and thus exposed to 
the frosts and other climatie conditions which will kill them. If the attack is very 
severe it is not infrequently a wise plan, in addition to the straight ploughing, to 
eross plough and thus bring up the majority of these white grubs. As in the case of 
wireworms, it is never an advisable thing, if the land is infected with the white grub, 
to plant cereals or roots immediately after the turning down of the sod, because you 
would invariably get the white grub turning its attention to these crops. We find, as 
in the case of the wireworm, that clover is immune for some reason or other, or more 
immune than other crops, to the attacks of the white grub, so that if a crop of clover 
is sown in the year following the fall in which the field is. ploughed deeply, and the 
land is again ploughed in the following fall, the majority of these white grubs will be 
exposed and destroyed. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. It is usual in this country to sow clover as a cover crop, you are gest 
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A. I am suggesting the sowing of clover as it is a c 
immune to the attacks of these insects, 


By Mr. Chisholm (Huron): 


Q. How would flax do for the same purpose? 

A. It has been found that flax, both in the case of the wirewo 
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same time, one cannot be certain owing to the absence of experimental evidence 
whether flax, under certain circumstances, would be immune to the white grub. It 
is a question upon which experiments should be carried out before recommendations 
are made. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Before you leave that point. You spoke about attacking the white grub by 
spraying with kerosene emulsion. In what way would you do that, by spraying the 
plants? The beetle does not attack the plant, does it ? 

A. The beetle sometimes attacks the leaves of young cereals, but it usually 
attacks hardwood trees, and under such circumstances it would be necessary to kill 
the beetles by spraying them with some arsenical spray. But the kerosene treatment 
is followed in the case of the white grub occurring on small areas where the grass is 
an extremely valuable asset. It is found that by giving the soil a very heavy drench- 
ing wtih kerosene emulsion, just as you would with water, it will kill the larve under- 
neath. Of course you could not apply that treatment in the case of a large area, it 
would not be profitatle. , 

Q. You would drench the soil just as you would with water? 

A. Just as you would with water. 

Q. It would be hardly spraying, it would be more like drenching? 

A. Yes, drenching. It is frequently found, after ploughing, that if you turn in 
hogs or poultry, they will exterminate al] these white grubs. No doubt under primi- 
tive conditions the white grub was regarded as one of the items of food for man, 
because I have it on the authority of people who have tried these worms that they are 
extremely succulent and have a very nutty flavour! However, this worm is appre- 
ciated by poultry and hogs and if these animals are turned on to land which has been 
ploughed they will feed on these insects and destroy large numbers of them. 


IMPORTANCE OF BIRDS. 


Q. The robin is a very effective enemy of the white grub? 

A. Yes. Most of the insectivorous birds are, and that is a point I should like to 
bring out before the gentlemen who represent farming constituencies, that the farmer 
should pay very great attention to birds which are their allies. During the last few 
years I conducted an investigation in England into the feeding habits of certain 
birds in relation to agriculture, and I found that some birds such as rooks and star- 
lings, which have similar representatives in Canada, although not the same species, 
in some seasons fed principally on wire worms, and on other larve injurious to 
root crops. It should be carefully borne in mind that although at certain seasons of 
the year these birds may be injurious, for example to fruit, at other seasons of the 
year they are extremely useful in destroying larva which man himself cannot reach, 
as in the case of the wireworm. Consequently the good as well as the evil that certain 
birds do should be taken into consideration in deciding whether you should destroy 
birds or not. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. What effect would the English sparrow have? 

A. In England the English sparrow is generally conceded to be a nuisance, and 
it is the same here in Canada. It is the cause of great loss by feeding on and pulliag 
about the grain which is piled up in the field; it scatters the grain about on the 
ground and that, to my mind, is the greatest damage that the sparrow does to grain. 
In the spring, however, it feeds to a slight extent on insects for its young. 

Q. We look upon it as the enemy of the farmer. 
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A. I would also look upon it as the enemy of the farmer and advise its destruc- 
tion so far as it is possible. But of course we must be very careful to guard against 
the destruction of insectivorous birds. That is the only mistake which people make 
when they form themselves into sparrow clubs and destroy every sparrow or every 
bird which looks like a sparrow. When this is done they frequently destroy a large 
number of birds which are insectivorous and thus do a great deal of barm. 


By Mr. Marshall: 


Q. Do I understand that you would recommend fall ploughing ? > 

A. Fall ploughing when turning permanent grass under cultivation. 

Q. I understand you would recommend that? 

A. Yes, if you are turning down the sod, do so in the fall. 

Q. The reason I asked you the question was because we have experienced great 
difficulty sometimes in securing a crop of tomatoes owing to the depredations of this 
white grub. 


THRIPS. 


A. I wish new to consider another insect whose injuries are attaining no little 
importance in some parts of Canada, although it is one which is generally overlooked. 
These injuries are caused by an insect which is known as Thrips. The crop which it 
chiefly attacks is oats. I wi!l pass around photographs of some oats which have been 
attacked by thrips. You will notice the appearance of the oats which is erroneously 
attributed to ‘blight’. ‘Blight’, by the way, is a very vague term which is employed 
by both farmers and fruit grcwers to indicate the attack of some small thing about 
which they usually do not know the nature. It may be fungus, it may be an _ insect, 
or it may be due to other causes such as climate, soil or minute worms. The attack 
of thrips has bcen usually attributed to fungus or to climatic conditions, but whereas 
fungal diseases may produce an appearance similar to the one you see in the photo- 
graph, in many cases it is due to this small insect which we call thrips. It is a minute 
insect, and the different species vary in length from one-tenth to one-twentieth of an 
inch. In the case of the thrips which attacks the oats the species is black. I cannot 
show you a specimen of the insect itself because it is microscopic but I will pass 
around a figure of one. It is a small black insect, provided, in the adult condition, 
with two pairs of feather-like wings from which it gets its family name, and has 
a definite larval stage, which is similar to the adult stage except that it has no wings. 
Each species attack different plants. Some species attack flowers such as asters, cam- 
panulas, &c., others attack grasses and others again cereals. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. The insect shown in this lantern slide is magnified. 
A. It is very much magnified. That particular species is one-twentieth of an 
inch in size. I passed the lantern slide around so that you would understand the 
appearance of the insect. 

During the present summer before I arrived in this country, some samples of oats 
were sent down from Saskatchewan to the Experimental Farm. My colleague, Mr. 
Giissow, examined them. He tis well acquainted with the attacks of the many “insect 
pests, and he found that the injury to the majority of the samples was not due to 
fungus but to the attacks of this small thrips. I will pass around a specimen of oats 
attacked by thrips which shows you their actual appearance. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. Do these insects not attack potatoes? 
A. Yes, they do attack potatoes. Mr. Giissow found on ex 
juries in 18 out of the 30 samples were caused by thrips, 
which contained thirty-six ears he found that twenty- 
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by thrips. You will see, therefore, that if a crop is attacked, a large percentage of it may 
be destroyed. Mr. MacKay, the Superintendent of the Indian Head Experimental 
Farm, who is here to-day, tells me he has noticed the thrips in the oats therefor a 
number of years past, and that last year it was more injurious than it has ever been. He 
also told me that certain species of oats seemed more immune than others. Such a fact 
may prove of great service in dealing with the attacks of these insects if we can find 
immune varieties. 

Q. When do they attack the oats? 

A. I was about to describe the life history of these insects. The adult insects hiber- 
nate usually in crevices in the soil and in rubbish, and they emerge in the beginning of 
the summer, usually about June. They lay their eggs in the grain which is just forming 
in the ears, sometimes while the flowers are still there. The larvae which hatch out 
are little six-legged grubs, generally of an orange or deep yellow colour, and they feed 
on the developing grain, which tis very juicy at that stage, and eat out the grain. 
By so doing they cause that peculiar blighted appearance of the grain. These insects 
gradually change into adults and you may get a second or even a third generation in 
the same year. 

Q. Are they visible to the naked eye? 

A. They are just visible. You can just see the young larvx as yellowish specks 
of colour and if you had a small magnifying glass you could see them distinctly. 

Q. In our district there is a kind of a red blight which strikes the oats when they 
are in the shook. That blight or fungus when it strikes comes in just the same 
manner. I had supposed it was due to blight on the leaf. 

A. You may get a fungus disease and the thrips concomitantly. 

Q. You may, but I attributed that to the red blight on the leaf. 

A. It may be due to another cause altogether. 


By Mr. Smith (Middlesex): 


Q. Does the mature thrips feed also? 

A. The mature thrips also feed, and it is an extremely interesting fact that the 
matured thrips has mouth parts which are adopted to both biting and sucking, and in 
that respect it is a very exceptional type of insect, so exceptional that entomologists 
hardly know where to place it in the insect kingdom. 


By Mr. Kidd: 


Q. Do they feed in much the same way as the weevil? 

A. They feed in very much the same manner as the weevil, by destroying the 
contents of the grain. In dealing with this insect we are confronted with the diffi- 
culty of treating large areas. In the case of gardens containing flowering plants 
which are attacked, you can control and even eradicate them by using such methods 
as kerosene emulsion and other insecticidal solutions, but in the case of large areas 
you cannot apply these measures. One of the best methods is to plough deeply after 
the crop has been cut. By ploughing deeply in the fall, those mature insects which 
are hibernating in the soil are ploughed under and are prevented from coming out in 
the following year. When the grain is threshed, the screenings and all the loose grain 
should be burnt. By burning such material, any insects which have not yet completed 
their life history or any adult insects still in the ears will be destroyed. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Supposing the chaff were used for feed, would that kill the animals? 
A. That would kill them certainly. That method would be useful. 
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THe GREATER WHEAT STEM MAGGOT. 


There are other important insects which attack cereals and first of these is the 
greater wheat-stem maggot, (Meromyza americana Fitch). When wheat is attacked 
the resulting condition is frequently called ‘silver top,’ or ‘dead heads.’ This is due 
to a small insect, a small slender green maggot, about one quarter of an inch long 
which will usually be found inside the mature stalk, just above the top joint. It feeds 
inside the stem, a point which should be remembered, because in the case of these in- 
sects which attack cereals, some of them feed inside and some outside the stalk, for ex- 
ample, the hessian fly feeds inside the leaf sheath and outside the stalk. As to the fly, 
I have a specimen of it which I will pass around, also specimens of wheat stems 
which have been attacked. The fly itself is a small greenish white fly, with three 
small stripes on its back. In Canada there are three broods of this fly in the year, and 
in order to make it intelligible and graphic for you, I have made a diagram of its 
annual life history. On the left hand side I have put the months, beginning with 
June and ending with May. You will see the different broods and the particular crop 
on which the insects lay their eggs: 


ANNUAL HISTORY OF GREATER WHEAT-STEM MAGGOT (Mcromyza americana, Fitch.) 
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This insect usually passes the winter as a maggot in the fall wheat or wild grasses, 
and after the winter these change into pupae which emerge in June. The flies then 
lay their eggs in the root shoots of the spring sown grain and in July the maggots 
change into pupae. The flies of this summer brood usually emerge in August. The 
flies of the summer brood lay their eggs chiefly on the volunteer crop. That is an im- 
portant point to remember in devising control measures, The eggs are laid on the 
volunteer crop, either of fall wheat or barley. The flies of the second brood emerge in 
September and they deposit their eggs shortly afterwards. This is also an im oad 
fact to remember. The maggots which come from these eggs pass the winter fn that 
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fall sown wheat and also in wild grasses. It is in the root-shoots that the maggots 
which attack the root shoots of spring sown grain, and the maggots of the third brood 
which attack the fall sown wheat, do the most injury, and therefore one of the best 
remedial measures which can be devised with regard to this insect, and which the late 
Dr. Fletcher suggested, is to postpone the sowing of fall wheat. If you postpone it 
until after the third week in September you miss the flies of this other brood. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Then you would miss your crop next year? 

A. Not necessarily; it is a question for you to consider. I think it is found that 
by sowing at the end of September youdo not get quite as good a crop although you 
may not get so heavy a crop as you might have obtained by sowing earlier. At the same 
time, if the early sown crop is liable to be attacked by the maggot you would probably 
get a larger crop by postponing the sowing than you would by sowing earlier and. 
having it reduced by the attacks of the maggots. Another method of control is the 
destruction of the volunteer wheat, either by ploughing or harrowing with a dise har- 
row. By destroying the volunteer crop you destroy the maggots from the summer 
brood and this terminates the annual life history of the insect. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Huron): 


Q. How would that do in Alberta where they sow the fall wheat very early— 
some time in July? 

A. In Alberta the insect may probably only have two broods in the year. The 
number of broods depends considerably upon climatic conditions. Where spring wheat 
is sown it is found that turning over the stubble is a very good measure to adopt be- 
cause you may get a number of insects which are in that stubble destroyed. But this 
insect is extremely difficult to attack on account of its habit of living in wild grasses. 
It is one of those insects of which I was telling you at the last meeting, which are 
native to the country and whose native foods are the wild grasses. When man inter- 
feres with nature and cultivates the land and sows cereals then this insect devotes its 
attention to these. At the same time it retains its habit of feeding on wild grasses 
which makes it, therefore, a very difficult insect to control. 

There is also the lesser wheat-stem maggot (Oscinis carbonaria, Loren.) which 
sometimes proves troublesome and is treated in much the same manner. 


THE HESSIAN FLY. 


In the case which is being passed around you also see specimens of that very great 
pest the Hessian Fly (Cecidomyia destructor, Say.) In insects which attack crops one 
cannot omit this very important enemy of cereal crops, the hessian fly. It was probably 
introduced towards the end of the 18th century and it may be interesting to you to 
learn how it received its name. It was supposed to have been introduced by the Hes- 
sian mercenaries who were employed during the war of the American revolution, I 
think about 1778, and who were quartered in Long Island, New York. The Hessian 
soldiers were supposed to have brought the Hessian fly with them across the ocean in 
their straw; it is certainly a European pest. It has been feund very destructive to 
spring wheat in Manitoba, and also to spring and fall wheat in Ontario and the East- 
ern Provinces. There are usually two broods, but in Manitoba there is only one annual 
brood. In the case of the form having two broods the life history is as follows: The 
small black flies, with smoky wings such as you see in the case, are about a quarter of 
an inch long; they emerge in May or June and lay their eggs on the ribbed leaves of 
the wheat, barley or rye, whichever crop they are attacking. You will find the eggs 
deposited in small rows on these leaves. The larve hatch and work their way down 
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between the leaf-sheaf which surrounds the stalk and the stalk itself, and there they 
feed. Later they become full grown and change into pupae which are very distinctive 
and characteristic of this insect, because they have very much the appearance of a 
seed and are consequently called ‘flax seeds.’ The second brood of flies emerge from 
these pupae in August or September and lay their eggs on the crop which is sown in 
the fall, This brood is naturally very injurious as the larve feed in the young wheat 
during the winter. Some remain as larve during the winter and others change into 
the pupae or ‘flax seeds’ before the winter. During the winter, therefore, both flax 
seeds and maggots may occur. The usual condition in which they pass the winter is 
in the flax seed state and these are found in threshing. In threshing affected cereals 
the flax seeds occur in the screenings and it is extremely important therefore to destroy 
all such screenings in order to get rid of the flax seeds which would produce flies in the 
following year. By late sowing, as in the case of the larger wheat-stem maggot, the 
second brood of flies is missed as these are flying about in September. By ploughing 
the stubble, after cutting a crop a large number of the flax seeds of the summer brood 
are ploughed under and thus prevented from hatching. These are the chief cultural 
methods which can be employod against the hessian fly. Wecan only attack this fly 
as in the case of most of these insects, by such cultural methods. 


THE WHEAT MIDGE. 


There is also a small midge which frequently attacks wheat and is known as the 
wheat midge (Diplosis tritici, Kirby). These yellowish midges, which are very 
minute, lay their eggs in the florets of the wheat in June. The orange coloured 
larvee or grubs hatch out and feed upon the forming grain in the same manner as 
small thrips. In fact they are sometimes found occurring together and it has been 
considered by some that the thrips were feeding on the Diplosis grubs. It is frequently 
mistakenly called the ‘weevil’ and sometimes results in very great loss in Canada 
by eating out the kerne] of the grain. When this midge is full grown it drops to the 
ground and in the ground changes into a pupa in which stage the winter is passed. 
The best method of destroying this insect is by deep ploughing after cutting the crop; 
by this means the pupa are turned deep into the soil, and the flies are prevented from 
emerging the following year. The screenings should be burnt after threshing, and 
also the chaff, because in so doing the grubs which have not yet pupated are destroyed. 


WESTERN WHEAT STEM SAWFLY. 


An insect which was sent to me in September from Manitoba was the Western 
wheat sawfly (Cephus occidentalis Riley & Marlatt). It causes’ considerable loss in 
Manitoba and other parts of Western Canada. The stems of the crop fall down and the 
field then looks as if it had suffered from a very heavy hail storm. That is due to a 
small maggot about half an inch long which feeds inside the stalks. It bores a passage 
through the partitions inside the joints so that it can feed through the whole length of 
the stalk, When it is almost full grown it goes to the base of the stalk and makes a 
little hole or a partial hole, through the stalk to the outside, out of which the fly may 
emerge when it comes out, an interesting provision. The larva becomes full grown 
about August and after spinning a small cocoon remains as a larya in 
the bottom of the stalk during the winter. About the following May or June the larva 
changes into a pupa inside this cocoon at the bottom of the stalk and the adult sawfly 
which is a wasp-like Insect, comes out of the stalk through the hole which the grub 
made, and its progeny continue the attack. There is only one annual brood, so that 
one of the best methods of attacking this insect is burning over the stubble after the 
crop has been removed. By burning the stubble a very large number of these larve 
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which are pupating in the bases of the stalks during the winter are destroyed. Another 
method is to deep-plough the stubble before the flies emerge in June and this will 
prevent the emergence of the fly. 

You will note that many of these methods which are suggested are simply common- 
sense methods gained from a knowledge of the life history of the insects. If the in- 
sect is in the pupae stage somewhere near the top of the ground, if you plough it deep 
you prevent it emerging the following year. In the case of wheat if the land has been 
summer fallowed, or if it is to be put under summer fallow, such land should be 
ploughed by June so that these larve are turned down underneath the soil and their 
emergence prevented. In some cases some of the larve may have pupated rather high 
up in the stalks; and if you wish to be doubly certain that all the larvee have been 
destroyed it is not a very improvident thing to burn all the straw after cutting. By 
so doing, the larve which have pupated higher up in the straw than the reaper goes, are 
destroyed. | 


LOCUSTS. 


The locusts or short-horned grasshoppers are a class of insects which are extremely 
injurious not only to crops but frequently to grass. Locusts can be divided into two 
groups, the migratory locusts which, after they become full grown, migrate to another 
district, and the non-migratory locusts which do not migrate in that manner. The 
greatest injury to the crops in Manitoba, for example, is caused by the two migratory 
locusts, the Rocky Mountain locust (Melanoplus spretur Uhler) and the Lesser Migra- 
tory locust (M. atlanis Riley), both of which belong to the same family. These deposit 
their eggs in little packets, containing about thirty eggs, in the ground usually about 
August. They do not usually deposit their eggs on the prairie, but in soil which has 
been cultivated. They remain in the egg stage during the winter and the young 
locusts hatch out in the following year. Thereis no ‘grubstage’ in the case of the 
locusts. What corresponds to the grub stage is a little hopping insect, exactly like 
the adult insect except that it has no wings. This stage compares to the grub 
stage of those insects that have grubs. In Manitoba it emerges in April or May. It 
begins to feed and these young forms are the forms which usually cause the most 
damage, especially in South Africa where they suffer so terribly from the attacks of 
locusts. The young form comes out and feeds yoraciously and gradually changes into 
the adult form by the development of its wings, so that it can fly about June or July 
when it begins to migrate. In British Columbia there is another form the Pellucid 
Locust (Camnula pellucida Seudder) which is non-migratory, but frequently causes 
great injury. The Red legged (M. femur-rubrum De G.) and the Two-striped 
(M. livittatus Say.) locusts are to be found over the whole of Canada. 

There is a very simple remedy for locusts which has been devised by a farmer in 
Manitoba, Mr. Norman Criddle, who is now doing some work of an artistic character 
for the Department of Agriculture. His remedy has been called ‘Criddle’s Mixture.’ 
He found that locusts were very fond of horse-droppings and, knowing the habits of 
locusts, naturally conceived the idea of poisoning the horse droppings and farmers 
are now finding it a very cheap remedy. The method of making the Criddle mixture 
is as follows: Take 60 pounds of horse droppings to a pound of Paris green, which is 
the arsenical poison, and two pounds of salt. Mix them well in a barrel and then 
eart this barrel to the edge of the infested field, and by means of a spade, trowel, or 
wooden paddle, scatter it around the edge of the field which is infested, or likely 
to be infested, and the locusts by feeding on these horse-droppings are poisoned. 
Another method is ploughing late in the autumn where there has been an attack 
of locusts. By so doing the egg capsules are ploughed under and the young locusts 
prevented from emerging in the following year. Another method which is frequently 
employed against locusts is that of using ‘ hopper-dozers,’ which are long narrow tin 
trays on wooden frames shaped something like this (illustrating) with two ends. The 
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trays contain water covered with coal oil, and as they are dragged along the field, the 
locusts hop into the trays and are thus caught. Such a measure 1s frequently used, 
especially in the United States for catching locusts. Locusts are subject to the attack 
of many parasitic enemies, especially parasitic flies, and these frequently keep them in 
control. 

CUTWORMS. 


We have another class of insects which are responsible for a great deal of damage; 
These are the cutworms. The injuries due to cutworms may vary according to the 
species of cutworm. For example, some cutworms feed above the ground and others 
below it, and it is extremely important in dealing with a particular attack to know 
what kind of cutworm is inflicting it. We frequently have inquiries from people who 
say that a certain eutworm is attacking a crop, but when you do not know what species 
of cutworm it is, it is often extremely difficult to advise what remedial measures they 
should apply. The cutworms are the worms or caterpillars of moths of nocturnal 
habits. They are frequently called the ‘owlet moths.’ These deposit their eggs on the 
plants attacked or on weeds and other vegetation and from these eggs the young 
cutworms emerge. They were the original inhabitants of the wild and unbroken land, 
and they turn their habits to other crops. They are insects which have very wide 
feeding habits. Some of these cutworms do not confine their attention to particular 
species of plants like certain insects are accustomed to do, but they are extremely wide 
feeders. They attack crops such as vegetables or cereals, grasses, roots, and almost 
any kind of vegetation. The life histories of these worms vary, of course, according 
to climatic conditions. Some spend the winter in the egg state, some in the worm 
stage,some in the pupa stage and some as moths; and there are some species that 
spend the winter both as pup and moths. But most of them spend the winter in 
the cutworm stage, usually about two-thirds grown and underneath the soil or under 
rubbish. The species which is most injurious in this country, in fact over the whole 
of America, is what is known as the variegated cutworm (Peridroma saucia Hub.). 
This species when it is very abundant, may adopt the habit of a certain species of 
cutworm known as the army worm which travels en masse like an army, and destroys 
everything before it. In Canada it usually spends the winter in the larval stage 
although it has been found in the pupa stage. 

Another species you have is the red-backed cutworm (Paragrotis ochrogaster Gn.) 
Teh remedy for surface or feeding cutworms isasimple one. It is made by poisoning 
such a substance as bran of which these cutworms are very fond. Mix half a pound 
of Paris green with 50 pounds of slightly moistened bran adding half a pound of sugar 
to each gallon of water used. The mixture must be made so that it will crumble 
between the fingers. This mixture is sprinkled in front of the cutworms if they are 
travelling, or about the crop; the cutworms will turn their attention to it rather than 
to the crop and will thus be poisoned. 

Another method which is frequently employed in the case of cutworms attacking 
crops is to spray a small patch of clover with an arsenical poison such as can be made 
by adding a pound of paris green to about one hundred and fifty gallons of water. By 
spraying the clover with such an arsenical poison and then cutting it and placing 
heaps of the poisoned vegetation in different places where there are cutworms, they 
feed on it and by so doing are destroyed. These remedies are extremely useful and 
serviceable in attacking cutworms. 

In the ease of cutworms attacking small crops you can destroy them by means of 
an arsenical spray such as lead arsenate. If this is used in combination with the 
Bordeaux mixture, in the case of potatoes for example, the Bordeaux mixture acts as 
a fungicide which prevents fungal diseases, so that by combining an arsenical poison 
with a fungicide a solution is obtained which is destructive to animal pests and will 
control vegetable diseases. I shall append to my evidence the most serviceable for- 
mula for making this Bordeaux mixture and also for making the arsenical mixture. 
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In the case of crops such as cabbages, which have almost formed their heads, it 
ig not advisable to my mind to spray these near the time of cutting with arsenical 
_ poisons, although that is frequently recommended. It is much more safe to use any 
sick insect poison as hellebore or pyrethrum in conjunction with flour. You would 
use about one pound of hellebore or pyrethrum to about five pounds of flour. By tying 
such a dry powder in sacking or cheese-cloth at the end of a stick, or by means of 
bellows a crop can be quickly covered. It is a far more preferable method to employ 
such an insecticide than to use an arsenical poison which may be injurious to other 
animals than caterpillars. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. What explanation have you of the fact that corn sown on sod turned up is 
much more liable to these attacks than corn planted in ground which has been worked 
for years previously ? 

A. The reason for that is, that as in the case of the wireworm and white grub, 
these cutworms are natives of the sod land and you frequently find them in consider- 
able numbers living in the natural sod. Therefore when you put in a crop, these in- 
sects turn their attention to the crop, although corn is usually attacked by a parti- 
cular species of cutworm. 

Q. It works below the ground? 

A. The corn worm to which I refer (Heliothis armiger Hbn.) injures the cobs 
of sweet corn. 

Q. Does the eutworm attack the heads of the cabbages? 

A. Yes, cutworms often attack the heads of cabbages, especially the cabbage 
worms. You find them working inside the heads and that is where they cause great 
injury. It is frequently recommended to spray the fully formed leaves with arsenical 
poisons, but I think people should be advised against such a procedure if the heads are 
well advanced. Hellebore should be used. 


By Mr. Miller: 


Q. Are you referring to the soft fleshy worm, the green worm? 
A. Yes. To the common cabbage caterpillar, 


By Mr. Kidd: 


Q. Does that white grub, which reference has been made to, attack corn? 
A. Yes, the white grub and also the wire worm attacks corn. 


ROOT MAGGOTS. 


Another class of insects which are very injurious to crops are the root maggots. 
These are white maggots very like the maggots of the blow-fly or the house-fly and 
they feed on the roots of the various plants. The flies are most abundant in the 
summer, and lay their eggs at the bases of the plants, and they hatch out as white 
maggots in the summer. These feed for two or three weeks on the roots and form a 
small brown pupa and afterwards change into flies, You may get a number of broods 
of the root maggot fly during a single season. The most damage is caused during the 
months of June and July. There are several species of root maggots. In some ex- 
periments which I carried on in studying root-maggots I found that one species, the 
root maggot (Anthomy radicum Meigen) was able to breed in horse manure which 
attract the female flies. This is an important fact as I believe that in many cases 
the flies are attracted to crops by the manure in which they deposit their eggs. The 
cabbage root maggots (Phorbia brassicae Bouché) which chiefly attack cabbages and 
plants belonging to the cabbage family are somewhat similar in appearance to the 
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The other species are common, the seed corn 
d because the maggot was found feeding on 


seed corn; but as a matter of fact in Canada it is very injurious to, Seat ae 
beans and peas; and the onion maggot ( Phorbia cepparum Meigen) which a so is acks 
other crops. It is interesting to note by the way that when the late Dr. Ri mle 
making his investigation into the attacks of the Rocky Mountain locust in 1877, he 
found that P. fusciceps was parasitic to the extent of fifteen per cent on the Rocky 
Mountain Locust in Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri. So you have in that case an 
example of the same fly proving itself of very great service on the one hand and on the 
other hand causing great injury. The remedies which are employed against these 
maggots are several. A very simple one is to use pyrethrum and flour. A dry mix- 
ture is made of one pound of pyrethrum to four pounds of flour, and this is applied 
around the roots of the plants. If manure is used, no manure should be left exposed 
when the plants are planted out, so that the risk of attacking the flies will be obviated. 
Another very good remedy is known as the carbolic acid emulsion. The young plants 
are dipped into this and it is sprayed over the soil. It is made by boiling a pound of 
soap and a gallon of water. Half a gallon of crude carbolic acid is added and the 
mixture is diluted with thirty-five to fifty parts of water. If this is applied to the 
stalks of the affected plants, or the plants likely to be affected, so that it runs down in- 
to the soil you will make them obnoxious to the flies and also destroy the larve that 
are there. The application should be made soon after the plants come up and be re- 
peated about every week or ten days afterwards. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. You practically water the plants? 

A. Yes, with carbolic acid emulsion. 

Another method which has been employed with very great satisfaction is one 
which is known as the tar paper disc method. By means of a metal punch hexagonal 
dises of tar paper of this shape (shown) with a slit to the centre, and these small 
tarred paper discs are placed around the base of the cabbage stalk as they are planted. 
By pushing the disc down to the soil you have the base of the cabbage protected and 
it hag been found that this prevents the flies from depositing their eggs around the 
base of the plants. You may say at first sight that it would prove rather expensive. 
As a matter of fact it has been proved—and I could give you the exact statistics— 
that this method is not expensive, and the results are extremely successful where crops 
are liable to the cabbage root maggot, 

Another method which I found successful in England, and has proved successful 
ou this side of the Atlantic, is that of injecting carbon bisulphide. As I told you last 
week the carbon bisulphide is a volatile liquid; it volatalizes and forms a poisonous 
vapour. It is injected by means of an injector which is an instrument specially made 
for the purpose. By means of a single injection into the base of each plant you destroy 
the maggots which are attacking that plant. But the simplest methods that can be 
employed are the tarred paper and the carbolic acid solution. 


common house-fly though smaller. 
maggot (P. fusciceps Zett.) so calle 


FLEA BEETLES. 


The flea beetles are an injurious class of beetles, as both adults and larve feed 


on the crops that are attacked. The turnip flea beetle (Phyllotreta vittata, Fabr.) 
is periodically troublesome. They are a serious pest for some time, and then for some 
reason or Other they disappear almost as suddenly as they came. They are small 
black shiny beetles about one-eighth of an inch long with a wavy yellow stripe down 
each wing cover, as you will see by the photograph which is being passed around. 
They are particularly numerous during the hot dry summer. There are usually two 
broods during the year, one of which hibernates. This hibernating brood takes 
shelter under the loose soil and among the rubbish and weeds around the borders of 
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the field. That i is one of the points to which I called attention last week, the import- 
ance of clean cultivation and keeping the weeds around the edges of fields, and also 
of not allowing rubbish, which serves as sheltering places for so many of these in- 
sect pests, especially during the winter, to accumulate. The most serious attack is 
that of the insects which have hibernated and which lay their eggs on the young 
plants. Before laying their eggs these beetles, as in the case of the June bug, feed 
on the plants, and they cause great injury by feeding on the young seed-leaves of 
the young turnip, which comes up first, and in that way, by destroying the seed leaves 
which are the source of food material for the growing seedling, they kill the plant. 
1f possible, where these insects have been prevalent, it is advisable to sow the 
turnips as late as possible to avoid the over-wintered brood of beetles. Dr. Fletcher 
used to recommend, in the case of Ontario, sowing after the third week in June. 
One of the best methods to be employed is to obtain a very vigorous growth. By 
helping on the plants and raising them quickly and in a vigorous condition, you 
enable them to withstand and overcome the attacks of this insect. If the plants are 
weak and feeble they would easily succumb and be killed. The obtaining of vigorous 
growth is a recommendation which can be employed in the case of many of these 
injurious insects. By having a vigorous growth, as in the case of the plant lice, for 
example, you enable the plant to withstand the attack of the insects, as, in the same 
way, a man whose vitality is at its best, is able to withstand the attacks of such 
diseases as pneumonia. 

Another remedy which is very useful in the case of these flea beetles, especially 
the potato beetle, is to spray the plants with the poisoned Bordeaux mixture—that is, 
arsenate of lead combined with the Bordeaux mixture. In the case of the potato flea 
beetle, the mixture not only kills the beetles, but is an excellent fungicide. 


PEA WEEVIL. 


In considering insects attacking such crops, mention must be made of pea weevil, 
which is sometimes a cause of very serious loss in different part of Canada. Its life 
tistory is as follows: the worms or grubs pass the winter in the stored seed peas, 
and early in the year they change into pup, which in turn develop into beetles. The 
beetles emerge and lay their eggs inside the developing pea, the grub emerging 
from the egg feeds on the pea. When the peas are harvested, the almost full-grown 
grubs are harvested also. The grubs or larve, therefore, are contained in the harvested 
peas, that is, they are in the stored crop. This fact gives us an extremely simple 
remedy for dealing with this insect, and it is that of fumigation. By fumigation 
with carbon bi-sulphide you can eradicate the pea weevil entirely. There is no reason 
why any district should suffer from the attacks of the pea weevil if there is concerted 
action on the part of the growers in that district in the eradication of this weevil. 


By Mr. Marshall: 


Q. How would you treat green peas? We have something which bothers us very 
much, the pea louse? 

A. That is one of the plant lice, or aphides. 

Q. How do you treat that? 

-A. You can treat that by spraying. 

Q. You could not spray a thousand acres? 

A. In the case of such a large area you could send boys through the crop with 
pine switches and follow them with a cultivator; the plant lice drop to the ground, 
and the cultivator following covers them over and prevents their getting on to the 
plant again. That is one of the best remedies that can be suggested against the pea 
louse. 
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here is absolutely no reason why this 


i h weevil, as I said, t : . 
Returning to the pea ause the method is very simple. All 


insect should not be completely eradicated, bec 
that is necessary is to take a barrel which will hold about three hundred bg Pe 
peas, fill it with that quantity of peas infected with the weevil and on the top . fe e 
peas put a small saucer containing about three fluid ounces—that is anes six table- 
spoonsful—of carbon bi-sulphide, and put on the cover of the barrel so that no air 
can enter and no vapour can escape. The vapour of the carbon bi-sulphide is very 
heavy. The liquid volatilizes and the heavy vapour percolates and sinks down through 
the peas, and if left in that condition for about forty-eight hours, when the barrel is 
opened not a single live pea weevil will be found. In that way you can easily treat 
your peas if you know or have any reason to believe that they are attacked by the pea 
weevil. Care should be taken, however, not to bring a light of any kind near the carbon 
bi-sulphide or its vapour, as it is extremely inflammable, and therefore dangerous 
under such conditions. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. It is the seed peas you would treat? : ; 
A. Yes. To treat the seed peas is the best method of preventing the succeeding 


crop from being attacked. 


INSECTS AFFECTING CLOVER. 


A number of insects attack clover; the different species attack the seeds, the 
roots, the leaves and the flowers. The clover-seed midge (Cecidomyia leguminicola 
Lintner.) frequently causes considerable injury to clover seed in Ontario. It is a very 
small insect and there are two broods which correspond to the two crops of clover. 
The small midges deposit their eggs in the flowers of the clover and the maggots feed 
in the forming seed, and by so doing destroy the entire contents of the seed. The 
first brood become mature in June and the adults—the mature midges—attack the 
forming flower heads of the second crop. The remedy which is suggested to us, there- 
fore, is that of feeding off the first crop of clover before the middle of June, that is 
before the maggots become full grown. If the first crop of clover is fed off the maggots 
contained in that crop are destroyed and the second annual crop of clover will be 
comparatively free from the clover seed midge. | 

Another insect attacking clover is the clover-leaf weevil (Phytonomus punctatus 
Fabr.) which belongs to a very large family of vegetable feeding beetles. The larve 
or grubs of these beetles, like the larve previously referred to, become full grown in 
June. The beetles come out in July and August and attack the second crop of clover. 
The method which might be employed in the case of this insect is that of ploughing 
the crop under or it can be fed off; but it is better to plough down the first crop of 
clover about May, that is before the insects become mature. 

Sometimes in Canada another insect ‘occurs which feeds on the roots of the 
clover. This is the clover root-borer. (Hylesinus trifoli Mull), which is a beetle 
about half an inch long. These insects hibernate during the winter as beetles which 
emerge in the spring and lay their eggs near the base of the stalk of the plant. From 
these eggs grubs emerge which bore into the roots and feed on the central portion 
of the root, thus destroying the plant. In the ease of this insect the simple remedy 
of ploughing down deeply the infested crop and thus getting these insects down un- 
derneath the soil and unable to emerge is the best. 

Before I pass on to other insects I should like to say in passing that if there are 
any questions which the members of the Committee would like to ask at the present 
stage I should be very pleased to answer them because frequently one can explain 
things which might otherwise be overlooked. 
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Q. You did not give us a remedy for. the cutworm in corn. 

A. This cutworm usually hibernates in a pupal condition and if, during the 
winter by ploughing in the fall you can expose these pupal which are just beneath 
the surface of the soil a large proportion of the insects will be killed. The only 
direct method of destroying this species is to pinch the tops of the young ears of corn 
at intervals of several days and thus destroy the larvae which are inside. 

Q. Suppose you turned that sod under in the fall? Do you regard that as a 
sufficient remedy for it? 

A. Not entirely sufficient because natural sod is more compact than soil which 
has been cultivated two or three years. But if the sod is ploughed and then cross- 
ploughed a large number of these insects would be destroyed. It would not be ad- 
visable if it is found that the sod contains adult cutworms, which can be easily dis- 
covered upon examination, to sow corn or some other crops the follwing year, but 
such a crop as clover which is less likely to be attacked. 


CORN ROOT APHIS OR LOUSE. 


This is another insect which sometimes attacks corn in this country, the corn 
root aphis (Aphis maidi-radicis Forbes). One frequently finds corn dying off owing 
to the attacks of these aphides or ‘plant-lice’ which occur on the roots. I mentioned 
this species not only because of its economic importance, but because it shows you 
an interesting relation which is sometimes found in the insect kingdom. On the roots 
of the green corn small plant lice are found feeding in small chambers. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Do you mean cereals? 

A. No. I mean maize. These small plant-lice are placed there by ants. The 
plant-lice do not take up their positions on the roots of their own free will, but the 
ants, as some of you know, are very fond of the secretions of the aphides and they 
cultivate them just in the same way as the farmer raises and keeps cows. These 
small ants keep their cows in the shape of aphides. They take care of the eggs dur- 
ing the winter and when the young ones hatch out they are also tenderly cared for. 
The ants bring them to the surface occasionally to give them a little airing or exer- 
cise. When the corn is growing they carry off the young aphides and put them out 
on the roots of the corn just in the same way as the farmer takes out his cows and 
places them out in certain pastures. In view of very peculiar inter-relationship 
between the ants and the aphides, which one would hardly credit if he did not actual- 
ly find it occurring, the remedy is to make the plants unpleasant for the ants. Pro- 
fessor Forbes, who made a very careful study of these insects, discovered a very good 
and simple remedy for prevynting this corn root aphis, which is by using a solution 
of oil of lemon and wood alcohol. To one gallon of wood alcohol add a pint of oil 
of lemon. Six teaspoonsful of this mixture, that is, three fluid ounces are used to 
each barrel of corn, it is sprinkled over the corn and stirred in carefully. The solution 
creates an odour which is very objectionable to the ants and consequently they will 
not take the plant-lice, their small cows, onto the roots of this corn. 

Q. You are speaking of the seed corn? 

A. Yes, the seed corn. Worked out it costs less than ten cents per acre to use 

that remedy. Professor Forbes found that in some cases this reduced the number 
of aphides on the roots by eighty-nine per cent and reduced the number of ants by 
seventy-nine per cent. 

Another insect of this family of bugs or plant-lice which is very injurious to 
crops is the ‘green bug’ or green aphis. It is especially injurious to oats. It is 
found, however, that it is very irregular in its prevalence, and this is due to the 
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fact that it becomes very highly parasitised. It is attacked by small insect parasites 
which destroy it completely. Whereas in one year a locality has a very bad attack 
of the green bug, in the following year or the year after that it may disappear en- 
tirely. Such a sudden disappearance is due to the fact that the parasites have in- 
creased to such an enormous extent that they had completely wiped out the “green 
bug.” One of the best remedial methods is that of destroying the volunteer grain 
in the fall. The volunteer grain frequently serves as food for this bug. Another 
remedy is the careful rotation of crops. 


By Mr. Smith (Middlesex): 


Q. To go back a little in your address. The white grubs are very destructive 
in parts of Ontario to pastures and you have not suggested any remedy that could 
be applied other than simply changing the system of farming altogether. 

A. In the case of pastures it would be well, if you could, to feed sheep upon them. 
If you penned sheep in a small area as sheep are often penned when they are being 
fed up, and gradually work them all over the pasture which is very badly attacked, 
they will manure the land strongly and tread the moisture into the soil which will be 
closely trodden down, this will result in a very great destruction of the white grub. 
Such a method has frequently been found of service in dealing with pasture lands. 

Q. Well, even that would scarcely be practicable in the case I am suggesting. In 
the western part of Ontario, as perhaps you are aware, there are very large fields 
which are entirely devoted to pasture. These fields are one, two, three, and éven four 
hundred acres in extent, and even the sheep proposition would not be practicable 
there. 

A. Is it found that the white grub attacks the whole area? 


Q. Yes. Very large patches all over the field are entirely destroyed. 

‘A. I should suggest in the case of the attack occurring in patches like that, it 
might be worth while drenching them with kerosene, if they are not of a very large 
extent. 

Q. They have an area of fifty or one hundred acres and kerosene drenching would 
not be practicable. 

A. Would it be practicable to plough up those infested portions in the fall? 

Q. Yes, but that would mean changing the entire system of farming. 

A. At the same time it would rid the ground of the white grub. When you got 
the insect destroyed you could afterwards let the ground go back to pasture. 

Q. In these cases the farms are entirely devoted to pasture. The fences are 
simply round the outside, and the buildings have been removed and in order to adopt 
grain rotation a very large expense would be involved. 

A. I would not recommend a rotation. I should simply recommend ploughing 
and cross ploughing as a means of turning up the grubs and exposing them so that they 
could be eaten by birds and other enemies, and also in order that they could be 
destroyed by the frost in the winter. 

Q. Of course that would render necessary the cultivating of that land and re- 
seeding again, and it would mean the cultivation of the whole field because these are 
mostly hundred acre fields or more? 

A. Otherwise I do not see any other remedy: either th pennin 
which you say is not practicable. You might Aes the land Reon — pA a 
kaimit or super-phosphate. That might be found serviceable and of co ae 
change your system of cultivation. =e nok 
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I have mentioned a number of insecticides during my remarks which you would 
no doubt like to have embodied in my evidence, and which I am very pleased to 
include. 


Kerosene emulsion.— 


Kerosene, 2 gallons. 
Whale-oil soap, 4 pound. 
Water, 1 gallon. 


The soap is dissolved by boiling in the water. While still boiling hot it is taken 
away from the fire and poured immediately into the kerosene. It is now vigourously 
churned and agitated for about fifteen minutes to form the emulsion. This is the 
stock solution and will keep for a long time if well made. It is diluted for summer 
use in the proportion of one part of the stock solution to 10 or 12 parts of water. For 
winter use a stronger solution should be made by diluting this stock solution with only 
11 gallons of water. 

The addition of one ounce of flowers of sulphur to each gallon will make the 
solution of use against red spider and certain other plant mites. 


Tobacco.— 
One pound of home-grown tobacco soaked for several hours in 4 gallons of 
hot water; apply warm. 


Whale-oil soap.— 


: For green aphis such as pea louse, 1 pound of whale-oil soap to six gallons 
water. 


Woolly Aphis. Treatment for root-form. 

Remove the soil from the crown of the tree outwards to a distance of 18 inches 
or 2 feet and to a depth of about 4 to 6 inches. Then distribute 2 to 5 pounds of tobacco 
dust around the base of each tree. 

Instead of tobacco dust a strong solution of kerosene emulsion has been found 
effective when used in the same manner (4 parts of water to one of the above stock 
solution). 


Lime-sulphur wash.— 


For San Jose Scale and other scales and fungi. The best formula is known as 
the 1-1-8 formula, made as follows :— 

Lime, 15 pounds (up to 20 pounds of lime may be used to advantage). 
Sulphur, 15 pounds. 
Water, 45 pounds. 

The unslaked lump lime is slaked with sufficient warm water. While it is boil- 
ing hot the sulphur is added and thorougly stirred. The whole is now steadily boiled 
over a fire, or with steam, adding more water when necessary until the mixture is of a 
deep reddish-brown colour. It will be necessary to boil it from 45 minutes to an hour. 
Add sufficient water to make up to 45 gallons and apply at once while it is warm. It 
should be strained before being put into the spraying machine. If the sc'ution crys- 
talizes it will be necessary to reboil. For badly infested trees it is applied when the 
trees are dormant; the first application is made in the late fall, and the second 
application in late spring, three weeks before buds open. 


Pyrethrum.— 


For insects on vegetables and for root maggots. Mix one pound of pyrethrum 
powder thoroughly with 4 pounds of common flour and store in a closed vessel for at 
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least a day before using. This dry powder is used in the form of a dust applied either 
by means of bellows or shaken from a bag tied to the end of a stick. 


Hellebore.— 
One pound of 5 pounds of flour. Applied dry in a similar manner to the 
pyrethrum. 


Bordeaux mixture.— 
Copper sulphate, 5 pounds. 
Fresh unslaked lime, 5 pounds. 
Water, 50 gallons. 

Dissolve the copper sulphate by suspending in a bag just below the surface of 5 
gallons of water. Carefully slake the lime by adding just sufficient water to wet it; 
it should crumble up in about a quarter of an hour, if the lime is fresh and suitable. 
When slaked, five gallons of water may be added to make the milk of lime, and this 
should be strained to get rid of any lumps. When it is clear add it to the solution of 
copper sulphate and make the whole up to 50 gallons. 

It should be tested by adding a drop of a solution of potassium ferrocyanide to 
a little of the mixture placed in a white vessel. If a brown colouration is formed 
insufficient lime water has been added and more lime water should be added until no 
change takes place when the ferrocyanide is added. 


For poisoned Bordeaux mixture, add 2 to 3 pounds of lead arsenate to every 50 
gallons of Bordeaux. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. You have told us about the ants handling the aphides on the corn roots, can 
you tell us about ants cultivating lice on the peony? 

A. The ants cultivate them to a certain extent. They take them about and take 
care of their eggs in the winter. The ants look after them in this manner because 
the plant lice secrets a sweet fluid in the digestive canal of which the ants are very 
fond. 

Q. Do you use the same remedy on the peony as on the corn? 

A. You might use the same remedy. If you spray with that solution you will 
make the peony objectionable to the ants and they will not come near it. 


The CHaiRMAN.—We have had a very instructive address from Dr. Hewitt. Some 
might regard it as somewhat technical for the average listener, but it is nevertheless 
so full of information that when it appears in pamphlet form it will be a most valu- 
able contribution to our agricultural literature and will doubtless be widely read. I 
should regard this address as being very valuable to the farmers of Canada. We have 
been very pleased to hear Dr. Hewitt, who is so thoroughly versed in entomology, and 
we hope that the work in which he is engaged will result in great good to the country 
as a whole. 


Committee adjourned. 
Certified correct. 


C. GORDON HEWITT, 
Dominion Entomologist. - 


- 


MR. H. T. GUSSOW, DOMINION BOTANIST 
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THE PROBLEMS OF PLANT DISEASES. 


House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 34, 
Wednesday, January 19, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. M. S. Schell, Chairman, presiding. 


The Cuamman.—I have much pleasure in introducing to you Mr. H. T. Giissow, 
Dominion Botanist, Central Experimental Farm, who, as you will see from the 
agenda paper, will address you on ‘The Problems of Plant Diseases,’ under the 
following heads: (a) General aspect of diseases. (b) Economic importance. (c) 
Specific diseases. (d) Prevention. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Mr. Gissow:—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—It gives me great pleasure to 
appear for the first time before the Committee on Agriculture and Colonization to 
give evidence of the work which I have been carrying on and which I intend carrying 
on in the near future in my capacity as Dominion Botanist. I am also glad of this 
opportunity to answer any inquiry and to receive your valuable suggestions, so that I 
ean render my work generally useful to the farming and fruit-growing community 
of the Dominion of Canada. 

The separation of the branch »f Economic Botany from the Division of Ento- 
mology and Botany hitherto so ably carried on by my predecessor, the late Dr. James 
Fletcher, must be referred to here and is to be welcomed as a very important advance 
in the right direction. 

I believe it is now universally recognized that the establishment of the two sepa- 
rate divisions, viz.: that of Botany and that of Entomology will enable the two new 
officers appointed to pay undivided attention to any special problems that may come up 
for their consideration. I hope to prove, as far as the new Division of Botany is con- 
cerned, that there are far more important problems to be solved, than would appear 
on casual examination. Indeed, during my short activity in this country, I have come 
across some really important problems, which require immediate and prompt atten- 
tion. The great difference in the work of an Entomologist and a Botanist, the neces- 
sity of specializing only in certain groups of insects or plants, requiring special scien- 
tifie training to conduct researches into the life history of insects and microscopic 
fungi—to which severe losses of plant life are due—render it practically impossible 
for one individual to be a thorough expert in both these branches of biological science. 
It has been said that little knowledge is dangerous, but it is useless from the farmer’s 
point of view to try and apply any suggestion to practice, which does not prove itself 


' in every way of real assistance to him in his daily toil. To render our work of real 


value to the practical farmer and fruit-grower of the Dominion of Canada it is noted 
with great satisfaction, that two separate divisions have been formed. 

To accept this statement, however, without further qualification would seem to 
omit the consideration of all facts. In that respect we may learn from our neigh- 
bours in more than one sense. The English Board of Agriculture and Fisheries has 
a special branch, known as the ‘ Intelligence Division,’ which is at the service of 
farmers, gardeners, fruit-growers and all that cultivate the land. This branch has 
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as its advisor in botanical problems, the head of the well known Royal Botanic Gardens 
at Kew, with his staff of specialists in the different branches of botany as applied to 
science and agriculture. The Royal Agricultural Society of England founded forty 
years ago separate laboratories of Botany and Entomology. This society has had 
for nearly forty years the services of my esteemed late chief, Dr. Wm. Carruthers, 
F.R.S., the late keeper of Botany, British Museum, whose name is well known not only 
in botanical, but also in agricultural circles. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, as usual, heads the list of public institutions, devoted to the development 
and conservation of the natural resources, of which agriculture is by no means the 
least important. As many as one thousand men are engaged in carrying out the work 
of the division of plant industry, about two-thirds of whom are employed in scientific 
research work and in the investigation of the numerous problems in applied or 
economic Botany. The sum of $1,348,576 was granted for the fiscal year of 1909 
solely for the purpose of investigation and realization of scientific problems. These 
few inadequate examples may suffice to impress you with the necessity for the division 
of the work of the Entomologist and Botanist. 

The late Dr. Fletcher, to whose excellent qualities great tribute has been paid 
by men who have known him personally, was far more of an Entomologist than a 
Botanist. This statement will be verified when examining some of his former reports. 
Thus the reports for the years 1909, 1908, 1907 refer to no particular work done on 
botanical lines. The report for 1906 has devoted 28 pages to Entomology and three 
pages to Botany in which reference is made to correspondence dealing with a peculiar 
fungus, of little or no economic importance. The 1905 report devotes thirty-eight 
pages to Entomology and four to Botany; dealing again with only one subject, namely 
clover and alfalfa dodder, which, as you undoubtedly know, is a parasitic plant grow- 
ing on and capable of destroying our clovers and other leguminous plants. I wish to 
point out, that these remarks are in no way intended as a criticism of the work of 
my predecessor. The late Dr. Fletcher’s work was so unique and he had the rare 
capacity of rendering all his work so very interesting, that all, with whom he ever 
came in contact, are full of praise; and I do not to any less degree recognize his 
excellent qualities. But in consequence of his devotion to the entomological side I 
wish to say that I am now practically compelled to organize an entirely new division 
of Botany. The field of Botany is extremely wide and may be referred to as analogous 
to Zoology. Zoology deals with animals of all kinds; Entomology is its most important 
branch which most closely concerns the investigation of insect pests of agricultural 
and other crops. Botany deals with plants of all kinds. Although it may be some- 
what of an assumption, but it is nevertheless true—without a vegetable kingdom— 
where would the animal kingdom be? 

As I have stated before, since my arrival in Canada in July, 1909, I have found 
many important problems awaiting immediate attention, and it is with great pleasure 
that I am here to give you an idea in which way I shall aim to render the new 
division of Botany of general usefulness to the farmers and fruit-growers of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Much of my time is occupied and many lines of work are suggested by the daily 
routine work. This consists mainly in the reply to numerous inquiries on almost 
every subject relating to agriculture and fruit-growing, received from the farming 
and fruit-growing community all over the Dominion. New land is constantly cleared, 
new farms spring up in every locality, old farms change hands and the advice asked ~ 
for concerns a large number of subjects. On new land new plants make their appear- 
ance and farmers wish to become acquainted with their value or their uselessness and 
many hundreds of specimens are sent for identification and report. This often 
necessitates a careful research into the nature, habit, and yield of new plants, to 
ascertain if they are worthy of cultivation. The investigation often results in 
a warning, if useless or injurious plants are met with. It becomes necessary to sug- 
gest the sowing of the most suitable and economic forage plants, to improve pastures 
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and meadows. And this line of inquiry has suggested the necessity of tabulating 
the most useful fodder plants, which would be suitable under the very varying 
conditions of soil and climate in the different localities. For this purpose I con- 
template careful and conclusive experiments with fodder plants and grasses that 
may be generally useful under the applying physical or mechanical conditions. There 
have been already carried on for a number of years very interesting experiments on 
small plots situated on the Central Experimental Farm, but no record has yet been 
taken, and with the results obtained from this source, augmented by the experiments 
contemplated, a really useful publication may be anticipated which is certainly greatly 
needed by the agriculturist. In these experiments it is specially desirable to carefully 
study the like and dislike of animals, the power of discrimination of which is often 
very remarkable. It has frequently been recorded that animals carefully select the 
food most palatable to them, when grazing, and that they reject any plant which the 
animals do not care for—till they are driven by hunger to eat them. At the present 
time farmers generally allow their pastures to grow naturally. While this may in 
some cases answer their purpose, yet in many cases such pastures may be rendered 
far more useful and nutritious, by the sowing of seeds of valuable and luxurious 
grasses and fodder plants and by means of proper care and cultivation. 

Numerous other inquiries refer to the extermination of weeds and useless plants. 
Much valuable work has already been done in this direction by the Department of 
Agriculture and it is gratifying to observe how the farmers have eagerly possessed 
themselves of the useful information contained in the new book ‘ Farm Weeds,’ issued 
some few months ago by the Seed Branch of the Department. On the whole it is 
remarkable how much any useful kind of information is appreciated by the farmers 
of Canada and it is very encouraging to receive the friendly messages of such appre- 
ciation. The farmers of Canada with whom I have become acquainted during my 
short time in this country, are a people ready to learn and ready to try our sugges- 
tions; and to cultivate and develop this interest should be, and indeed is, the pleasant 
duty of all officers of the Farm, for we must recognize that this interest will eventually 
lead to a universal development of so. important an industry as agriculture. 

The co-operation of the Botanist and Chemist is much desired in clearing up some 
mysterious poisonings of stock, supposed to be due to poisonous herbs. Most of the 
poisonous principles of plants are well known and although the nature of the injury 
permits of no uniform methods of cure, yet the eradication of plants of this kind 
should be universally practised. An instance illustrating this special line of investi- 
gation exists in the so called ‘Loco Disease,’ for the cause of which a number of 
plants have been blamed; but it is very doubtful, whether these particular plants are 
really responsible. More recent investigations into the nature of this obscure trouble, 
conducted elsewhere, indicate that the presence of Barium salts in the plants 
examined is the cause, but no conclusive evidence from feeding experiments is given 
and the nature of this trouble is by no means satisfactorily ascertained. In this 
particular line there is a large opening for further researches. 

I have here pointed out but a few general lines, in which the new division of 
Botany may be rendered useful. The careful investigation of these problems alone 
would well occupy the time of several trained specialists and I endeavour to hope 
that in the development of the new division, any request for additional assistance 
will receive your kind support. For after all the initial expense of one or two more 
capable assistants would be greatly minimized by the good and useful work that would 
result from carrying out such important investigations. 

I now ask your attention to my main subject on which I wish to address you, 
namely: ‘Problems of Plant Diseases.’ 


PROBLEMS IN DISEASES OF PLANTS. 


My colleague, Dr. Hewitt, Dominion Entomologist, who addressed you some 
little time ago, dealt with the problems of injuries to vegetation due to insect attacks. 
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The term ‘ Diseases of Plants’ is generally applied to injuries in plants not due to 
insects. A plant may be diseased in many ways. We may group the diseases to 
which I wish to refer into two main divisions: 

I. Diseases due to physical causes such as climatic conditions, frost, heat, drought, 
hail, lightning, superabundance of moisture, mechanical or chemical conditions of 
soil, etc., and, . 


II. Diseases due to parasites: 


a. Parasites belonging to the group of flowering plants. 
b. Parasites belonging to the group of non-flowering plants. 


DISEASES DUE TO PHYSICAL CAUSES. 


There is no special necessity to refer to more than a few examples under the first 
division, viz. Diseases due to physical causes. Injuries due to frost are very common 
in this country. Practically every year some fruit plantation or other suffers injuries 
from this cause. While we are, of course, not able to prevent the injuries due to 
frost, heat, hail, &e., and other injuries due to the act of god, yet we can do much 
to encourage the healing of wounds due to these factors. Losses due to super- 
abundance of water, or to drought, may be considerably modified by judicious systems 
of drainage, while injuries resulting from the mechanical or chemical conditions of 
the soil may be minimized by providing more suitable conditions, often by mere culti- 
vation or by the use of chemical fertilizers supplying the deficient ingredient to 
the soil or by counteracting those injurious ingredients that may be harmfully exert- 
ing their influence. 

These conditions besides causing original injury of a more or less serious char- 
acter, play also an important part in rendering plants more liable to contract specific 
diseases due to various minute parasitic organisms such as microscopic fungi and 
bacteria. The neglect of wounds due to frost, hail, etc., throw the trees or plants 
open to an attack of these organisms, which now can gain easily entrance through 
such wounds and which may cause the death of the plants. Im consequence every, 
orchard or forest plantation should be inspected from time to time and any wound, 
split or crack be immediately attended to. This is done by painting all wounds of 
trees accidentally injured; I may here point out that this care of wounds should 
always be made a practice wherever any branch or limb has been cut off any tree. A 
coat of ‘ white lead paint’ will protect the wounds from any infection with parasitic 
organisms. 

Unsuitable mechanical conditions of the soil often result in producing signs of 
feeble growth in plants, thus rendering them more susceptible to disease. The 
following example may serve to explain this statement. Take two plants of any 
kind, selecting two as much alike in vigour, size and development as possible, the one. 
growing under the most favourable conditions and surroundings, the soil uniformly 
warmed and ventilated, containing the right quantities of food which is readily taken 
up by the roots, which experience no difficulty in spreading; the parts of the plant 
above ground expanding into bright air and light.—The other plant, however, grow- 
ing under conditions exactly opposite. We naturally would expect a healthy plant 
that grew under the former conditions, and we are prepared to look for signs of failing 
health in the second plant, due to the unsuitable conditions under which it grew. The 
feeble plant according to our experience cannot possibly be possessed of any such 
degree of resistance to disease, as the strong and vigorous one. The researches 
into the origin and nature of disease make us acquainted with many conditions under 
which plants, like any other living organisms, may be weakened and thus be rendered 
more liable to take disease, but on the other hand the knowledge so obtained points 
out direct lines of prevention. Maintain the natural conditions under which health 
is manifest, restore them if they are absent, and by means of cultivation improve the 
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unsuitable conditions—and healthy plants will be the result. If the proper attention 
would be paid to these suggestions, if the trouble would be taken to eliminate all pre- 
disposing factors and to aim at providing suitable conditions for the growing plants, 
our crops would suffer far less from disease., Many examples may be quoted where 
the attacks of fungi, the spores of which are present everywhere, just like the disease 
germs surround human beings, have been evaded by means of timely sowing, manur- 
ing, &c. The disease known as ‘Finger and Toe’ or ‘ Club-root’ of turnips and all 
other plants of the same tribe, caused by the parasitic fungus Plasmodiophora 
brassicae has been known to appear with surprising regularity amongst turnips, cab- 
bages, &e. I do not know whether this disease is known to you under that name. It 
produces extraordinary swellings in the roots of the turnips or cabbages, which have 
the shape of fingers and toes, hence its name. Happily little damage is caused 
by this disease in Canada though it is not unknown. Sometime ago my attention 
was called to an extraordinary behaviour of the parasite. Turnips were sown in the 
ordinary way at the usual time but through some accident the sowing had to be 
delayed for about two weeks, when it was continued. The turnips that had been sown 
first, were practically all killed from an attack by this fungus. But the second 
sowing escaped injury altogether. Subsequent inquiry showed that this was by no 
means a singular case and many instances have been investigated, where the same 
observation was made. Some farmers now practise in England the sowing of turnips 
at various intervals, with every success. The investigation into the conditions under 
which parasitism is favoured, therefore must receive the foremost attention, for the 
eee of such means of prevention as cited are within the easy reach of every 
armer. 


By Mr. Smith, (Middlesex) : 


Q. The investigation you spoke of is not a Canadian one? 

A. No. 

Q. I do not think the disease has ever been referred to in Canada; it is not a 
common disease. 

A. I have seen cases of it. 

Q. But it is not common? 

A. I have no evidence to the contrary. 

There is another disease due to a miscrocopic fungus that attacks young cereal 
plants during the early stages of their growth. I refer to a disease caused by a 
Fusarium species. It has been found that the disease attacks slow growing plants and 
where the growth of the plants was encouraged by a top dressing of Nitrate of Soda 
two weeks after sowing, the parasite had no effect on them. When the spores had 
reached their stage of activity the plants had already passed the dangerous stage and 
no disease resulted. 


s 


DISEASES OR PLANT INJURIES DUE TO FLOWERING PLANT PARASITES. 


I return now to the first subdivision of the second group of disease—causing 
organisms, viz., the diseases due to parasites belonging to the group of flowering 
plants. I must explain the meaning of the term parasite. A parasite, strictly speak- 
ing, a plant parasite, is an organism more or less highly developed, that obtains its 
food directly from living upon any host plant. A parasite cannot prepare its own 
food but utilizes for its development the food of other plants, which has been manu- 
factured by this particular plant for. its own use. As a result of this mode of life, 
parasites, of course, cause more or less injury to the plants upon which they live and 
often cause the death of the attacked individual. One of the most common parasites 
of this group is dodder, growing on clovers and other leguminous plants, Dodder, 
I might say, does not cause very much trouble in Canada. I have selected this plant 
to demonstrate the parasitic mode of life. This parasite is generally introduced into 
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clover and alfalfa fields when the seeds of these forage plants contain dodder seeds. 
When this seed is sown, the clover germinates a few days earlier than the dodder, and 
young plants have appeared when the dodder seeds start into active life. The young 
dodder plant is very peculiar in appearance and habit. It appears like a fine piece of 
yellowish thread and bears no leaves whatever. This thread is pushed to the surface 
of the soil and immediately starts revolving about very slowly until the tip of the 
thread comes into contact with a neighbouring plant, when it immediately coils around 
the young plant and firmly attaches itself. I have brought photographs of a clover 
plant showing dodder growing on it. I have also prepared a micro-photograph of a 
section of a clover stem which had the parasite growing on it. This illustration repre- 
sents the clover stem and this is a part of the branch of the dodder; also shown in 
this photograph are three suckers. The dodder absorbs the food contained in the 
stem of the clover by means of these suckerlike organs (demonstrated by photographs). 

A clover field which is infested with dodder looks as if somebody had thrown corn 
cob ‘silk’ all over it. It is, therefore, easily recognized. It is very peculiar that every 
tip of this parasitic plant is endowed with the capacity of revolving, which is freely 
made use of and neighbouring clover plants soon offer new places for attachment. 
Thus, a clover field in which dodder is present appears very patchy; the clover 
remains living so long till the dodder plant has produced its flowers and ripened its 
seeds. Clover plants that are first attacked are killed; the dodder plants con- 
tinue spreading in every direction from this centre. When it is neglected to watch 
clover or alfalfa fields, very serious damage may result from an attack of dodder, but 
any observant farmer will immediately proceed with the destruction of all affected 
plants and thus prevent the dodder from developing in an alarming degree. Here in 
this country injury from dodder appears only the first year after the clover or alfalfa 
has been sown. Great care should be taken to have all clover and alfalfa seeds ex- 
amined at the seed branch of the Department of Agriculture before sowing, and 
information will be gladly given, whether the seed is fit for use or not. There are a 
number of other parasitic plants belonging to this group, but as they are of little 
economic importance they need not be referred to here. 


DISEASES DUE TO NON-FLOWERING PARASITIC PLANTS. 


I now turn to the second subdivision, namely diseases caused by non-flowering 
plants. The commonest non-flowering plants are ferns, mosses, algae, &c., but none 
of these plants are parasitic. The group of non-flowering plants containing some of 
our most serious parasites are known as fungi. Few of the larger group of fungi, 
known as mushrooms or toadstools are parasitic. Some of them are found growing 
on and destroying deciduous and coniferous trees. The fungus parasites, which con- 
cern us are generally very minute and often miscroscopic small organisms. Fungi 
belonging to this class may live as saprophites, that is, as moulds on decaying vegeta- 
ble or animal matter, on damp wall paper, books, clothes, &c., or as parasites when-they 
live upon living tissues of plants and in some eases, like, for instance, the Ringworm 
fungus Trychophyton tonsurans, on animals. Saprophitie fungi, though generally 
beneficial as nature’s scavengers may, however, cause serious injury to animals’ when 
present in large quantities in their food, for instance in hay, silage, feeding cakes, 
&e. Food that is so spoiled has frequently caused serious disturbances in the digestive 
organs of animals; and care should be taken to ascertain whether the food given to 
animals is sweet and in good condition. It is by no means uncommon in this country 
where a great deal of silage is used for feeding, that the silage is spoiled by fungi. 
Frequently the corn when it is cut is damp and the ventilation of the silo when packed 
is not satisfactory. Hence we get the development of fungi and bacteria which de- 
compose vegetable matter and if fed in this condition to the stock, very frequently 
serious results have occurred. I had not long ago a sample of hay sent to me wher2 
fungi had appeared, on account of the hay being exposed to the wet. The animals 
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fed with it were seized with attacks of diarrhoea which stopped immediately when the 
feeding of this mouldy hay was discontinued. It is interesting, however, to know 
that there is some good use to which fungi are turned and that is in the manufacture 
ef the well known blue cheeses like Stilton and Gorgonzola. The bluish green masses 
present in these cheeses giving to them the particular flavour are entirely composed 
of miscroscopic fungi. 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF PLANT DISEASES. 


Some of our common plant diseases are caused by members of the group of fungi 
known as true parasites, and I wish to point out briefly the economic importance of 
plant diseases. 

It will be necessary to refer to a few figures showing the economic importance of 
plant diseases. The attacks of plants due to fungi generally result, if no means of 
checking them are employed, in severe losses of yield and oftentimes in complete 
destruction of the crops. When some thirty years or more, the potato disease, or as 
it is referred to in this country the ‘ Late Blight’ of potatoes or ‘ Irish potato disease,’ 
made its appearance in Ireland, it soon developed in such alarming degree that a 
severe shortage in potatoes was the result, and for some years the cultivation of 
potatoes in Ireland was dangerously injured. This at one time so serious malady is 
now happily under control by means of spraying with Bordeaux mixture. And although 
Canada is not free from this disease it only assumes epidemic virulence, when the 
growers neglect to spray. 

The losses due to the California Vine disease have been estimated by Pierce in 
1892. About 25,000 acres were infected with an original value of $300 to $500 per acre, 
but which was so depreciated by the disease in a few years, that the land became 
worth not more than about $75 to $200 per acre. The estimates furnished by Pierce as to 
the total loss through this disease reached the sum of over ten million dollars. 

Diseases like Pear Blight, Apple scab, Potato scab and many others afford excel- 
lent examples of the economic importance of plant diseases. Those diseases greatly 
affect the marketable value of the fruits or tubers; badly spotted fruits or badly 
scabbed potatoes will find no buyer, and the grower experiences a severe loss. 

Still more striking evidence of the economic importance of crop diseases is fur- 
nished by the following example. The fungus causing rust in cereals is uni- 
versally recognized as one of the most prevalent and widely distributed 
parasites. It is surprising to note the large amount of money lost, due 
to the attacks of cereals by this fungus during one single year. In the 
absence of statistics in this country giving an estimate of the damage 
of our crops I quote some estimates published by the Prussian Imperial Bureau of 
- Agriculture in statistics reviewing the losses in Prussia from grain rust. During 
the year 1891 we find that the shortage in yield of the wheat, rye and oat crops, due 
to attacks from rust amounted to a sum of $103,140,735. When taking into considera- 
tion that the year 1891 was a very unfavourable one regarding rust, and when on that 
account, taking the estimate as only half the mentioned sum, the Prussian farmers 
have a yearly loss from rust of more than $50,000,000. It is a very unfortunate fact 
that though the rust disease in cereals has been known for many centuries the 
investigators all over the earth have not succeeded to any satisfactory extent in 
the control of it. Nor have the so called disease resisting varieties of grain bred 
during the last few years proved themselves absolutely resistant under changed con- 
ditions of climate and cultivation. So-called disease resisting varieties of wheat 
whenever tried in this country were found to be more rusted than the varieties 
which were originally grown here. There are fortunately very few other diseases 
which have so completely resisted all means of control. In concluding this paragraph 
I wish to point out, that in this country nobody has ever tried to calculate the losses 
due to diseases of plants. It is very desirable that such estimates be collected from time 
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to time. The information would not only serve as a warning to farmers, fruit growers 
and others, but would prove an immense help in government legislation, and’ in decid- 
ing which sum of money may be wisely expended for the scientific investigation Into 
the nature of diseases. 


At the present time we all know that a great many diseases are present in Canada | 


and I tried to find some estimates as to the loss resulting from disease, but I have 
failed to discover one single item which I could quote here. It is important to know 
that, for if a farmer is told that a particular disease has made its appearance and is 
capable of causing a loss of so many thousand dollars, that man realizes the loss 
expressed in dollars and cents far more quickly, and in consequence will pay much 
greater attention to the prevention and combatting of disease. On the other hand, 
if it were known, that the Canadian farmers and fruit growers lose annually 15 per 
cent of the total value of the harvest—which 15 per cent are estimated generally as 
expressing the total loss—we might realize the necessity of expending considerably 
more public money for the investigation into the nature of the diseases with the idea 
of preventing these alarming taxes which are now paid to the disease without hesita- 
tion. 


SPECIFIC DISEASES. 


I now wish to direct your attention to some specific diseases which have come 
under my observation since taking up my duties here. 


POTATO CANKER. 


A very serious disease made its appearance in close proximity to the Dominion 
and great caution must be exercised to prevent its introduction and establishment on 
the virgin soil of Canada. In October of last year I received specimens of diseased 
potato tubers from Red Island, Placentia Bay, Newfoundland. For some years past 
the disease was well known to me, it having worked great havoc in European countries 
among the potato crops. The disease is known as Potato Canker and exhibits extraor- 
dinary changes due to a microscopic fungus. I have brought some specimens and a 
photograph of diseased tubers to show you. At the beginning the disease seems very 
inconspicuous but, when diseased tubers are planted, the disease is liable to develop 
into an epidemic of the worst kind known. (Showing photographs). I have two 
micro-photographs here which are taken from this original microscopical preparation. 
A very fine section was cut of the diseased tissue of the potato which I have mounted 
as a miscroscopical specimen. This will show how many spores or germs which distri- 
bute the disease are present in so small a particle of diseased tissue. The second photo- 
graph shows here a number of black dots. These black dots represent the disease germs. 
The disease organisms are enlarged in this photograph where you can see their num- 
ber still better. But it will interest you more to see specimens of the potatoes (showing 
specimens). These are some of the tubers as they appeared when attacked by Potato 
Canker. The potato disease is extremely dangerous as I will show you in my remarks. 

This specimen here is a tuber showing the disease in its first stages. We see 
small tumors here and here (pointing). Now, if the potatoes are not perfectly free 
from such knobs or warts when they are planted the disease is liable to appear. 

Where badly present, practically no sound tuber will be harvested. The disease 
is due to a fungus known by the technical name Chrysophlyctis endobiotaca. The 
fungus lives in the outer cells of the tuber and causes extraordinary canker-like 
tumors such as I have shown in the specimens. Every particle of these exerescences 
contains a large quantity of resting spores, bodies by which the fungus reproduces 
itself. A small portion of diseased tissue of the size of the head of a pin and 
in thickness less than the breadth of a human hair, has been examined under 
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the microscope and I counted as many as forty-one of these resting spores. 
The resting spores contain each from seventy to eighty very minute swarm spores, 
each of which is capable to infect a potato plant with which it comes into contact. 
The disease was discovered in 1896 in Upper Hungary and made its appearance in 1901 
in England, having been, no doubt, introduced by means of diseased tubers. The 
disease assumed alarming dimensions in England, so that, unfortunately very late, 
in 1908 this disease was scheduled under the Destructive Insect and Pest Act as a 
motifiable disease rendering persons concealing it liable to prosecution and heavy 
penalty. This legislation, as I have said, came only into force after the disease was 
allowed to firmly establish itself in Great Britain, Ireland and Scotland. And still it 
spread into Scandinavia, Germany, France and other European countries. Not until 
it was my good fortune to discover the disease in Newfoundland was it known on 
this side of the Atlantic. From the lessons learned of its alarming spread in Europe 
you will realize how necessary it is for this country to be on the lookout and to adopt 
the most vigorous measures in preventing the entry of the disease. It is with great 
satisfaction, that farmers and fruit-growers will welcome the introduction of the new 
Bill directed against the introduction or spreading of insects, pests and diseases des- 
tructive to vegetation, and I am sure that this important measure will receive the 
support it deserves in protecting so important an industry as agriculture. In con- 
nection with the outbreak of this disease I was sent by the Department of Agriculture 
to Newfoundland to investigate the origin of the disease and assist and advise the 
Newfoundland government in dealing with it. I visited the locality near where the 
disease first appeared and have ascertained that the disease is far more prevalent in 
Newfoundland than was supposed. This is due to the helplessness, not to say ignor- 
ance, in these matters, of the growers, who practiced an interchange of diseased seed 
potatoes amongst themselves and thus actually propagated the disease. On the other 
hand where new seed tubers were imported they were planted again on infected soil 
with the result that the disease reappeared with great vigour. 

I inquired where the new potatoes had been obtained, and the people in Newfound- 
land told me that potatoes which were imported from Canada were no better. I was 
alarmed, of course, to hear that the imported potatoes should have been diseased in 
the same way, but upon going into the history of these importations, I found that the 
Newfoundlanders had planted the new potatoes again on the infected land and in 
consequence the next season there was a renewal in spite of the imported sound pota- 
toes from Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 


POTATO ROT—LATE BLIGHT. 
By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. What is the great source of potato rot? Has the condition of the soil not 
got a great deal to do with it, for instance if it were wet soil? 

A. I would like to know to which rot you refer? 

Q. The Irish potato rot. 

A. The condition of the soil if free from the germs of the disease is not likely 
to produce the disease. It is due to a fungus which may be present in the seed tuber, 
or in the soil on which a diseased crop was raised previously. 


By Mr. Todd: 


Q. How would you renovate that soil ? 

A. We must bear in mind that a great many disease spores may be present in the 
soil from previous infested crops. To get rid of these spores, crushed stone lime 
should be applied in a fairly heavy dressing to the top soil, and then the land should be 
ploughed. It is also very important that the growing of potatoes on this land should 
be discontinued for about three years so that the soil may recover its former fertility. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Is spraying with Bordeaux mixture effective? 

A. Yes. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture is practically the only means of 
checking ‘ Late blight.’ The spraying should be continued every three weeks until the 
frost appears and the tubers are harvested. By that means the disease can be checked 
and sound tubers be harvested. 

Q. It is almost an absolute cure is it not? 

A. Yes, however, more of a prevention than a cure. The fungus cannot easily 
grow on plants sprayed regularly, but if the disease is allowed to establish itself 
largely in the fields before spraying has begun, the crop will be invariably injured. 

During my visit to Newfoundland I have been greatly aided in my investigation 
by the Newfoundland Department of Agriculture and I have been able in return to 
assist this department with advice and suggestions how to deal with the outbreak. Since 
my return from Newfoundland I had specimens of diseased potatoes sent to me from 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, showing that the disease is also known in this locality. A 
few days ago I received a communication from a resident of Port au Port, Newfound- 
land, and I have evidence to believe that the disease is also present in this district, 
which is a considerable distance from the original place of infection. J recognized 
the disease in specimens sent in October and by the direction of the Minister 
of Agriculture a bulletin was prepared on the subject as a warning to Canadian 
farmers, which bulletin appeared in print immediately and is by now in the hands 
of all farmers, who it is hoped will exercise the greatest precautions to prevent the 
disease from establishing itself. Soon after the publication of this bulletin the New- 
foundland Department of Agriculture requested me to prepare a leaflet for them to 
be widely distributed in that colony. This request was complied with and it is hoped 
that its distribution throughout Newfoundland will result in the extermination of 
the disease in that island and thus remove the danger which threatens Canada from 
this source. It may not be generally known that potatoes are imported into Canada 
from Newfoundland, but I have made careful inquiries and have been informed of 
the names of some dozen people in Canada who received from one to two barrels of 
potatoes from Newfoundland. On learning this I immediately addressed a circular 
letter to each recipient of potatoes to ascertain what has become of the potatoes, with 
the view of finding out whether the disease has actually been imported. As yet I am 
glad to say no case has come to my notice, but I am on the lookout and have no doubt, 
that if any Potato Canker should exist here, that I shall soon hear of it. I also have 
been informed that twenty-two barrels of potatoes have been imported into the United 
States. I delivered an address on the subject before the American Phytopathological 
Society at the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
held during the vacation week of last year at Boston. The subject was greatly welcomed 
and I was appointed a member of a committee which was formed to consider the best 
measures to be taken against the introduction of this disease. I have also received 
letters of thanks from many United States authorities for pointing out the imminent 
danger from this disease. 

I have omitted referring to the origin of the outbreak of potato canker in New- 
foundland. The disease was known to some growers for several years, and, though 
purely circumstantial, yet sufficiently conclusive, evidence was obtained that the ris- 
ease was introduced by means of diseased tubers imported from Scotland. What the 
timely discovery of this disease means to Canadian potato growers is clearly indicated 
when considering that for the whole of Canada the yield of potatoes for 1909 was 
99,087,200 bushels which is 25,297,200 buhels more than in 1908 or in value, $36,399.000. 


WHITE PINE RUST. 


I wish now to refer to a disease of white pines that, as I have reason to believe, 
has actually been introduced into Canada some little time ago. 
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The United States Department of Agriculture called my attention recently to a 
shipment of 200,000 white pine seedlings which were imported from Europe into 
Canada. ‘These pine seedlings were said to be attacked by a fungus which caused great 
devastation amongst pines in many countries in Europe. It is known as the White Pine 
Rust. I at once communicated with the parties to whom the seedlings were consigned. 
In their reply it was stated that the shipment was delayed and arrived rather late in 
the season and in consequence the young forest trees were hastily planted and very 
little inspection was given to the plants during the season in which the rust would 
have most likely shown. This very unfortunate neglect of examining the trees at the 
port of entry and ordering their destruction, together with the material in which they 
were packed has resulted in the actual planting of the suspected trees. I have brought 
a diagram which illustrates the presence of the disease on young pine seedlings and 
which also gives details of the life history of the fungus. The rust appears, in the 
form of orange-yellow cushions caused by the colour of the fungus spores, on the stem 
of seedling pines or on branches of older trees and an attack may result in their death. 


‘These spores are very minute, hence they are easily carried about by the wind into 


distant areas. Another serious factor is that the spores do not at once germinate on 
pines; they pass through an intermediary stage on another plant. This fungus (like 
most other rust fungi) passes through a further stage in its life history on leaves of 
wild and cultivated forms of Ribes (Currants and Gooseberry bushes, &c.) on which 
plants it is liable to spread rapidly causing great damage to the cultivated varieties. 
The spores produced on the Ribes can only germinate again when coming into contact 
with Pines growing in the neighbourhood. The fungi, however, may hibernate in 
the bark of attacked pines and produce early in spring a new series of spores which 
thereafter again infect the wild and cultivated species and varieties of Ribes. As 
means of eradication the following suggestions may be made: 1. The growing in close 
proximity to each other of Ribes species, &c., and Pines must be avoided. 2. Pines 
attacked by the rust should be destroyed, and, 3. Pine seedlings should not be obtained 
from infected areas. 

In suggesting these means to the consignee I was informed that they had carefully 
eradicated all species of Ribes within a considerable distance of the field on which 
the pine seedings were planted in June, 1909, and in fact all currants and goose- 
berries had been destroyed throughout that locality. This measure although quite 
in harmony with the eradication of the fungus seems very severe, the white pine 
seedlings ought to have been destroyed and not in order to safeguard the imported 
seedlings should the eradication of the Ribes, have taken place; especially as it is 
hardly possible to carry out the complete destruction of these bushes. I contemplate the 
examination of this consignment at a season when the pine rust will most likely show 
and hope that the responsible parties will proceed with the destruction of the infected 
trees that may be found in order to prevent the establishment and spread of this 
disease. I must here again point out the great usefulness of the new Act directed 
against the enemies of vegetation in providing power to inspect any farm, garden, 
orchard, &c., in which the presence of a dangerous disease is suspected . By these means 
only can the spread of serious plant and insect pests be averted. 


“SILVER LEAF” IN FRUIT TREES OF VERY SERIOUS IMPORTANCE. 


When on my way to Newfoundland I had occasion to visit the Provincial Experi- 
mental Farm at Truro. My attention there was called to the presence of an obscure 
disease affecting apple trees which was thought to be possibly the ‘ European Silver 
Leaf Disease. I carefully examined the leaves and found certain similarities, 
but it was so late in the season, (November) that I could only advise 
the authorities to watch for the fruiting stage of the fungus causing this 
disease. This fruiting stage can be observed on the dead twigs, branches or main 
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stem of the trees, in form of smaller or larger scales of purplish white colour. Some 
few weeks ago I received specimens of small twigs, some of which I have brought to 
show you. These twigs show plainly the characteristic fructification of the fungus 
which causes Silver Leaf. To realize what the presence of this fungus disease may 
mean to a countr, so largely concerned in fruit culture we must consider its economic 
importance in countries where it prevails. These are the branches which I received 
from Truro showing the fungus which causes Silver Leaf. (Showing specimens. ) i 

The disease is well known in Europe. In England I have observed it very fre- 
quently. It attacks peaches, plums, apples, cherries, apricots and pears. Trees that 
have made a luxuriant growth, suddenly produce smaller leaves which are of char- 
acteristic appearance. The popular name of the disease ‘ Silver Leaf’ gives a good in- 
dication of its appearance. The leaves of the affected trees become silvery, which symp- 
tom is especially noticeable on the upper surface. This condition will continue for 
several years, during which the trees bear very little and much inferior fruits than 
before. Later on some branch or other does not produce any leaves and in a short 
while the fruiting bodies of the fungus make their appearance. The present state 
of our knowledge of this disease is that the fungus lives in the branches of the 
attacked trees, the spores of which may have gained an entrance through some unat- 
tended wound. The spores then germinate and produce fine ramifying tubes which 
act upon the cell contents of the trees and by this action a certain toxin, or enzyme 
more properly speaking, is produced which spreads all through the plants and which 
it is reasonable to believe produces the silvery appearance of the leaves. Never at 
any time of my investigation have I discovered the fungus actually living in the 
leaaves but there is evidence that the disease is spread by means of the toxine. I have 
as yet never observed a tree that is once attacked recover and I am sure you will 
realize the great danger to our orchards if this disease is allowed to establish itself: 
To protect this most important industry of Canada it would be well to engage the 
services of some competent inspectors whose duty it would: be to tour the country 
and report on the appearance of this or any other like serious disease, and immediately: 
take action to safeguard the interests of the fruit-growers by giving them the best 
advice how to deal with an outbreak of disease. It is an unfortunate practice that 
many fruit-growers, maybe due to pressure of work, neglect to immediately remove 
dead or dying branches of trees as soon as they are noticed. If all dead and dying 
branches of trees are removed at once the fungus would be prevented from producing 
spores and the danger resulting from this source of infection would be largely reduced, 
and the disease restricted to individual trees. Towards the end of my address I intend 
to refer to the prevention of diseases on general lines and I therefore reserve what 
I have to say on the necessity of clean cultivation for later. 


By Mr. Henderson: 

Q. Would you consider it a good plan to eut out every decayed limb? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And not allow them to remain? 

A. No. It is best to eut dead limbs off, as soon as they are noticed. 

Q. You spoke some time ago of painting a portion of a tree where the limb was 
cut off with white lead paint. Why do you speak of white lead? TI think the general 
practice is to use red paint, is it not? 

: A. It really does not matter what kind of paint is used as long as you know it 
is an antiseptic or impervious paint. You may use red lead. The latter has the same 


ingredients as white lead except that some colouring matter has been added which 
would make it more expensive for farmers. 


PEAR BLIGHT. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. You spoke about pear blight a few minutes ago: do you know of 
which is effective? ae ‘ FS eal 
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A. No, there is no remedy known to cure a tree infected with pear blight. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Would it not be well to cut the tree down? 

A. I would not recommend cutting the tree down at once. It has been found 
that a tree many be good for many years and able to bear good fruit, by cutting away 
only the infected shoots or branches and then painting over the surface with white 
lead. The branches that are killed must be cut down to the healthy wood and then be 
painted. 

Q. I have always failed to stop the disease by cutting off the infected limb. My 
conclusion has been that it was best to cut down the tree right to the root. 

A. That is certainly the best plan, but the root should also be taken up and all 
parts of the diseased tree burnt. 

Q. What is the cause of pear blight? 

A. It is due to a specific bacterium, Bacillus amylovorus by name, which enters 
and kills the twigs. It then grows along the vessels which conduct the sap of the 
tree up and down the limb and eventually bigger branches will die. The first symptom 
noticed is in the leaves, which become brown, as if scorched by fire, hence its popular 
name ‘ fire blight.’ 

Q. Is that the thing which causes the pear scab ? 

A. No. 

Q. What do you do for a tree which produces scabby pears ? 

A. The tree must be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture which is a very good remedy 
indeed. 


BLACK KNOT IN PLUMS. 


By Mr. Smith (Middlesex) : 


Q. Is the fruit from a plum tree which is very badly affected with black knot 
suitable for human consumption? 

A. Yes, because the branches are the parts on which the black knot is present and 
not the fruit. Branches showing black knot are in course of time killed and produce 
no fruit. 

Q. That is not always the case. I noticed during the past summer and picked 
from a tree a fruit that was right alongside a large specimen of black knot on the limb 
and it was a perfectly healthy looking fruit. 

A. The branches may live for some time, though a black knot grows on them. 

Q. Still it would not affect the fruit that would grow beside the black knot, we 
will say on the same limb? 

A. No, that is not possible. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Going back to the pear, is it not a fact that if you graft a pear on a quince 
root it is susceptible to pear blight? 

A. I am not aware that grafting has anything to do with this bacterial disease, 
unless diseased stock or scions are used. 

Q. You would not recommend any man grafting a pear on a quince root. 

A. There are advantages in grafting on quince roots and one may use that stock 
for grafting if it is otherwise sound and well rooted. 

Q. Are there no means of preventing black knot, or keeping it under control, 
other than cutting down. 

A. No. 
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Q. I have heard it stated that there has never been a known case of pear blight 
when the pear has been grafted on the thorn. 

A. So it has been said but that is not correct. Experiments have been made 
to ascertain which stock is the best to use for the elimination ot the disease, and all 
stock that has been tried was found liable to take the disease although in varying 
degrees. On the whole if the disease should appear it does not matter at all on which 
stock the tree has been grafted upon. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It was a very common thing last year to see some of our apple trees with just 
the tips of the limbs all over the tree turning quite brown, that is after the leaves had 
come out on the trees fairly well and possibly for three or four or five inches just on 
the tips of the limbs you would see a blight. 

A. You could observe a blight? 

Q. Yes, the trees were almost turning black in some cases, and some varieties— 
the Greenings, for instance—were probably worse than others. The trees of course 
were producing fruit to a considerable extent? 

A. But it would have killed the buds for next year? 

Q. Do you know what the disease is? 

A. I am sorry I cannot say, because these symptoms do not enable me to form an 
opinion. 

Q. I think it is worse in Nova Scotia. 

A. I would be glad to have specimens of this or any other disease. And J trust 
that farmers who will read this evidence will send any specimens of diseased plants 
as soon as the disease is noticed. It is very bad practice to allow a disease to establish 
itself before asking advice, and in most eases it is too late to suggest any methods 
which would have the desired effect. Therefore I would much like to have specimens 
sent at once. In sending in specimens the following instructions should be followed: 


SPECIMENS SHOULD BE SENT WHENEVER POSSIBLE. 


: In reporting on the prevalence of weeds, poisonous plants or plant diseases, or 
in any correspondence relative to their treatment and eradication, doubt in regard 
to the nature of the trouble will be avoided if specimens are sent for examination. 


PAY NO POSTAGE. 


All letters and parcels (not exceeding five lbs.) may be sent free of charge by 
mail if addressed to ‘The Dominion Botanist, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 


SELECT MATERIAL WITH CARE. 


If the plants are small, send these entire, including roots and preferably in flower. 
When sending diseased plants loose dirt should be carefully shaken or washed off. 
Samples of the soil are not needed, the dirt often injures samples in transit. Choose 
specimens representing various stages of the trouble. In the case of many leaf 
diseases the latter stages of the disease are most needed for identification, while with 
bacterial diseases, stem blights, wilt, and diseases of fruits, 
usually most satisfactory. All stages should be sent. 
material likely to become decayed or offensive while in tr 
dry as possible. If the material is very perishable, 
aleohol before sending. 


the earlier stages are 
Fleshy or moist, watery 
ansit should be packed as 
dry completely or preserve in 
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CARE IN PACKING 


Is very important to make the identification easier. If small plants or parts of 
larger ones are sent, straighten them out between layers of newspaper. If specimens 
of diseased stems or solid parts are sent, wrap each in dry newspaper. Fruits likely 
to be crushed (grapes, cherries) forward in strong boxes. Do not use moist packing 
when sending any diseased specimen. When sending several fruits, wrap each sepa- 
rately in newspaper. 

Each package should bear the name and address of the sender. 

T have already called your attention to the danger from diseases of plants that I have 
observed since my arrival in Canada, and it shall be my duty to bring these instances 
to the knowledge of all whom it may concern, and indeed, as I understand, this evidence 
will be distributed and thus serve as a preliminary caution to all farmers and fruit- 
growers. I wish, however, to emphasize that I do not desire to unnecssarily alarm the 
growers. But it must be realized that the careful study of diseases of plants is 
extremely important to enable us to suggest practical means for their eradication. It 
is of no use fighting an enemy in the dark, and of no use whatever to try and treat 
diseases, the cause of which is not satisfactorily ascertained. 


“CROWN GALL.’ 


How true this particular statement is, can be learned from a disease which bears 
the stigma of the ‘greatest scourge of fruit trees’ known in this country for many 
years. Fruit growers and nursery men have been instructed for a number of years 
that “crown gall” is one of the most destructive diseases of fruit trees. Although 
often experienced fruit-growers have pointed out again and again that crown gall—or as 
it is also referred to root gall—does not injure the trees on which it may be present, 


yet these objections are silenced rapidly by the so-called discoveries that have been 


made on the cause of the disease and its supposed contagious nature. 

This is a crown gall (exhibiting specimen) which I have taken off the root of a 
plum tree, and this is a seedling which has been transplanted. It shows three crown 
galls. Crown galls may at times reach this size. This is a specimen of a peculiar 
growth on alder. I brought this entirely to show you to what size crown galls may 
grow. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. What kind of tree do you say that is? 

A. Alder. It is interesting to observe the way in which wounds heal. At some 
time or other this tree was broken by wind, or some other cause, but was supported by 
neighbouring trees. In consequence the edges of the wound were kept fairly well to- 
gether and this large growth of tissue has formed around it, similarly as callus is 
formed round a broken bone of an animal, and the tree continued to grow, without 
any noticeable change of condition. 

Crown galls are knotlike swellings on the roots or collar of apple trees, plum 
trees, peaches, cherries, pears, raspberries, gooseberries, and a number of other plants. 
Crown gall is known in every country where fruit trees are grown. In Canada and 
the United States, however, it is said to be most alarmingly prevalent. This to my 
mind is not exactly true, it is proportionally not to any greater extent present in 
Canada than it is in Russia for instance. Simply it is more prominent on account 
of the large areas of Canadian soil under fruit cultivation. Crown gall is blacklisted 
under Provincial Government’s legislation as a notifiable disease, and also in the 
United States the destruction of trees showing crown galls is largely advocated. I do 
not know whether it is not directly detrimental to the fruit growing industry, or at 
least very aggravating to the nursery man to have one’s trees destroyed on which a 
something is present of which no man has yet supplied satisfactory evidence as to what 
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the ‘something’ really is. Everything has been blamed to cause crown gall, mechanical 
injury, frost, insects, fungi, slime fluxes, bacteria, &c., and its serious infectious nature 
has been pointed out scores of times. Yet in direct opposition to the statements of in- 
vestigators, namely, that crown gall causes the death of trees, is infectious and spreads 
from tree to tree, we must place the experience of the experienced practical fruit-grow- 
ers which we should not ignore in the investigation of a disease which is pronounced to 
be of so serious a nature. The evidence of some of the most important fruit-growers of 
Canada can be summarized in the following sentences: We were aware of crown gall 
since we first saw trees, but having never seen or heard or known of any damage done by 
it paid little attention to it, until some five years ago we learned through the press that — 
crown gall is a disease that should be thoroughly stamped out. We have never known 
apple trees being sick or dying from the crown gall and consequently we are forced to 
believe that this cannot be a very dangerous disease, at any rate, if it is a disease at 
all. And yet one of the most prominent growers informed me that he had over fifteen 
hundred trees broken down by an inspector on account of their showing crown gall. 

T examined some of these trees afterwards and it was a pity to see fifteen hundred 
trees of about that size in thickness (illustrating) broken down on account of crown 
gall, and what is more important still—what the inspector has taken for the incipient 
stages of crown gall in some cases were harmless swellings caused by adventitious 
buds. 

I have become suspicious about this crown gall and have collected a good deal of 
material but I have not yet been able to confirm the views of any one of my colleagues 
holding the disease theory, but on the other hand all material that I have collected 
seems to indicate that the crown gall does not really cause damage. I have investigated 
several cases where it was said that crown gall had caused injury to the trees and have 
found the damage has been due to other things than crown gall. This problem shall 
receive my immediate attention and I am anxious to solicit the co-operation of all 
fruit growers in Canada, who can collect for me extremely valuable data. I would 
like to hear from every fruit-grower in Canada what he can tell me of his experience 
with crown gall. I intend to investigate every case where damage due to crown gall 
has been known. At the present time nursery men are the only people on whom legis- 
lation on crown gall may prove of serious compromise. They cannot sell their stock, 
when crown gall is present, and in spite of every precaution they cannot raise or im- 
port stock free from it. I have no doubt that you will agree with me that it would be 
injudicious to treat this mysterious trouble and to render the sale of trees difficult on 
account of the presence of crown gall. J have made experiments at the Farm where 
I have produced crown gall artificially not by using parasitic organism at all. 

I have prepared a schedule of questions that have been sent to all important fruit- 
growers all over the earth and it remains to be seen what the result of this necessary 
inquiry will be, in addition to experiments to be seen what the result of this necessary 
nature of the cause of crown gall. 


VIOLET ROOT ROT OF POTATOES. 


Before concluding my remarks on specific diseases of importance to the agricul- 
turist or the fruit-grower, I wish to refer to one more potato disease which prevailed 
this year in the provinces of Quebee and Ontario and which is attributed to a fungus 
known as Rhizoctonia solani. The fungus causes a characteristie seab on the tubers, 
but it has also been known to cause complete destruction of plants in low-lying badly 
drained portions of a field, attacking them at the base of the stems. Some few years 
ago the disease appeared in England and I investigated a severe outbreak of it in Essex 
County. On subsequent experiments I discovered the fructification of the fungus 
and ascertained how the disease propagated. I wish to show you here a tuber which 
appears to be sound, though on careful examination you will observe small dirt-like 
specks or particles adhering to the surface. 
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I expected to appear before the Committee in December and I had preserved 
some specimens of this disease to show you. We had a very severe frost in our rooms 
at the farm and those specimens were destroyed so that I could not bring them. I 
then examined some of the farm’s potatoes to see whether I could find this disease 
present and I found it practically everywhere. In the potatoes which are sold in the 
market everywhere the disease was present. At first sight the potatoe appears to be 
perfectly sound—these scratches are accidental—but they are covered with small 
specks which almost look as if particles of soil still adhered to the tubers, in fact they 
could be easily scraped off. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Are these potatoes fit for use? 

A. They art fit for table use if peeled. I will explain to you how the disease is 
propagated. These small specks are really dormant roots of the fungus which will 
develop as soOn as the tubers are planted. Two days ago I cut off one of these 
diseased potatoes a portion of the surface showing the specks and for the purpose of 
encouraging the growth of fungi I placed this portion into a small moist tube, and you 
ean see that since then a prolific growth of fungi has resulted from these particular 
specks. That shows of course they are dormant and as soon as favourable conditions 
of soil and moisture are given to the fungus it will develop and produce the disease. 


By Mr. McLean (Huron): 


Q. You would not advise the planting of these and the using of them for seed? 

A. No. I have planted tubers showing the small particles, in sterilized soil and 
watered them with sterile water and the typical disease appeared. 

When cultivated under ordinary conditions the disease would of course be commu- 
nicated to the soil, and new tubers, though sound when planted, will be infected. I can 
assure you that this disease is extremely prevalent in Canada and needs very careful 
attention. Here again we have a disease which is annually propagated by using un- 
sound tubers. The tubers are perfectly good for table use, but of course the presence 
of a large number of these spots reduce their marketable value. This disease, though 
present every year to a more or less extent, is greatly influenced by physical condi- 
tions, thus its prevalence in the province of Quebec this year may be accounted for. 
In some seasons the disease is more prevalent than in others. It may thus happen 
that when potato tubers are planted which are covered with these round specks 
of fungus mycelium, the disease may not affect the crop, but it is better not to run 
any risk and therefore it must be suggested not to plant any affected tubers at all but 
to procure sound tubers on which no specks of any kind are noticeable. 

It is possible to immerse these tubers which show specks in a solution consisting 
of an ounce of sulphuric acid to one gallon of water. The mycelium will then be killed 
and no infection will take place. 


TURNIP DISEASE “ INTERNAL ROT.’ 


Two days ago I received turnips from a farmer in Nova Scotia. He says that his 
turnips are externally perfectly sound but internally very bad. I wish to show you 
two of them here. You will see that both are apparently perfectly sound externally, 
and no sign of disease was noticeable until the roots were cut. In this specimen you 
may observe large cavities denoting disease. Not only are there these cavities, but a 
discoloration is manifest everywhere. This injury is generally known as ‘ water core.’ 
The water core is not due to any parasitic organism. I have made several cultures 
from tissues which show the translucency plainly, but they remained unaltered and 
gave no rise to the development of any germs, fungal or bacterial. In consequence 
water core is proved not to be a disease, strictly speaking, as it is not contagious. 
There are some turnip diseases due to bacteria which will show at early stages water 
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core, but this injury here is really due to chemical changes. Normally the ae of 
the roots are filled with starch grains, and they appear of a clear yellowish colour, 
while the area of water core is distinctly deeper in colour, and if thin slices of she 
nip with water core are held up to the light they will appear sharply translucent where- 
ever the ‘core’ is present. On microscopial examination one cannot discover any starch 
grains in the deeper coloured tissues. On testing the water-coloured tissues for sugar it 
is found that they will give a deeper reaction than those that are normal. Sugar = 
duced from starch and would result in producing the water core. This change within 
the root may be due to physical conditions asserting their influence, by the produc- 
tion of a starch reducing enzyme. Or it may be due to either too late or too early 
digging. Too late digging, no doubt would result in some chemical changes going on 
in the roots, especially when the tops are cut off and the leaves cannot any longer 
supply food that is stored in the form of starch in the cells. It remains yet to be 
pro.ed in this case to what cause the water core was due and careful inquiries are 
being made. The tissues which are not filled with starch will collapse and in conse- 
quence more or less large cavities will result, such as shown in the specimen. In 
many cases turnips will decay when exposed to microscopic organisms which have 
gained entrance through injur.cs of some kind or other. 


By Mr. Smith (Middlesex): 


Q. Has that any connection at all with what is called the turnip louse? 

A. No. 

Q. That condition follows the appearance of the turnip louse? 

A. You refer to the decay? That is frequently the case. The wounds made by 
the turnip louse are contaminated by bacteria, and will cause the decay of the tur- 
nip. Unfortunately turnips are often fed in this condition to stock. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. And you say these turnips are not fit to feed to stock? 
A. I would not advise their use for that purpose because the bacteria reduce the 
feeding value greatly and may cause digestive troubles in the animals. 


PREVENTION OF DISEASES. 


I have in speaking about specific diseases already referred to some means of prevert- 
ing diseases of plants. The effectual prevention of diseases cannot be carried out with 
success if the disease causing organism is not or only partly known. It is quite evi- 
dent that no doctor can cure a disease of which he knows nothing but the symptoms. 
Symptoms are extremely misleading as to the real cause of the disease. A good many 
diseases show themselves in producing the same symptoms. We must carefully study 
every disease and learn of the different stages of the parasite in order to attack it 
during its weakest stage with the utmost vigour. However, the battle with micros- 
copic organism is by no means easy, and as yet very few really curative remedies are 
known to save plants that have once been attacked. We must direct. our main efforts 
to prevent disease. While it is practically impossible to protect plants from coming 
into contact with disease germs, we must concentrate our efforts to destroy all 
material likely to harbour disease. Many fungi live on leaves of plants during the 
summer and pass through their winter stage when the leaves have fallen to the ground. 
If these leaves are allowed to remain on the ground the disease germs hibernate and 
the disease is liable to re-appear during the next season. AI] those leaves should be 
destroyed by fire, or if this is not practicable they may be deeply buried. Again we find 
that through carelessness a good many diseases are spread. 
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MALPRACTICE OF FEEDING DECAYED ROOTS, &C., TO STOCK. 


For instance it is a very common occurrence that diseased potatoes are simply 
left on the ground either to be eaten by stock or to rot in the ground. Both practices 
are equally wrong. In the case of Potato Canker for instance the spores which are 
present in the potatoes remain alive, though they may pass through the bodies of 
animals and new land is liable to be infected from the droppings of the animals. I 
have here some potato tubers which show potato canker at its worst stage. When the 
tubers have been harvested by the farmers they are stored till further use, and among 
them there are often decaying, pulpy tubers, which will communicate the decay very 
easily to accidentally injured tubers with which they come into contact. 

I haye here a tuber which shows the potato rot. A potato like this when present 
amongst stored potatoes is sure to contaminate others. Great care should be taken not 
to bruise potatoes when digging them, as they are liable to decay in the places of 
storage. It also is a bad practice to leave diseased potatoes on the ground. It is fre- 
quently the case when using potato digging machines that not all potatoes are removed 
from the ground. Early frosts will kill half of the tuber. Subsequent warmer wea- 
ther, thaws the frozen half and bacteria and fungi make their appearance furthering 
the decay. Animals may then be turned into the field, and will feed upon these pota- 
toes and in consequence the disease is liable to spread to neighbouring fields which had 
no disease before. Let me point out that this is a very dangerous practice. 

It must be carefully avoided to give to animals decaying roots or tubers, spoiled 
silage, hay, &. I have pointed out that fungi utilize the food stored in plants for their 
ewn growth. In consequence the value as feeding material of diseased roots, &c., is 
already reduced, besides there is the danger of spreading disease germs, and finally in 
many cases the health of the animals has been known to suffer from eating diseased 
or decaying food. Some little time ago I examined a sample of hay that was sent by a 
farmer. He stated that his animals became sick after eating it. The hay was found 
to contain ergot and in addition some poisonous plants. Ergot, which is a fungus 
product, is found on cereals and grasses. Its action upon the gravid uterus is well 
known and there is reason to believe that a good many cases of abortion are produced 
when cows or mares feed on ergotted grasses. On the other hand when ergot grains 
are ground with wheat for flour, the bread made therof has often resulted in the 
production of dangerous gangrenous diseases in people who have eaten it. Instances 
of this kind should serve as a warning to carefully examine the food before it 
is used, and reject any that is suspicious, or serious calamities may result. In 
recent years greater attention has been paid to the investigation of the serious disease 
known as pellagra which has appeared in the Southern States of the American 
Union, ‘and it has been ascribed to be due to bacteria which were present in corn 
which had been cooked for human food and which produced certain changes in this 
cooked food, injurious to health. Nevertheless some people had eaten of the spoiled 
food with the result that pellagra appeared, which is one of the most dangerous diseases 
supposed to be caused by spoiled food. 

To return again to the question of preventing diseases. What has been said about 
diseased leaves or roots being allowed on one’s ground, equally applies to many diseases 
of fruit trees like black-knot, pear and apple scab, silver leaf, fire blight, plum pockets, 
&e. Either the diseased branches twigs, fruits, &c., are simply left on the trees, or 
they are, if cut off, thrown on to the rubbish heap where they are afforded undisturbed 
opportunities for developing their fructifications. Many more instances may be quoted 
showing the regrettable indifference observed by some farmers in neglecting to remove 
and destroy at once any material that is obviously diseased. Hence it should be the 
practice of every farmer to immediately after the harvest of any crop, plough the 
land, which practice, besides smothering a good many weeds, would bury the stubbles of 
cereals, corn, &c. that may carry diseased germs or insects. Undér no circumstances 
should broken roots or potatoes be left on the ground, the fields should be carefully 
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cleared of all rubbish which should be burnt. In orchards after harvest, no fruit 
should be left on the trees or on the ground, or they will decay, drop from the trees 
and infect the soil. If practicable the orchard should be ploughed and left fallow 
during winter. During the winter months when work on the farm is naturally slack 
much good work can still be done in orchard and store room. During open weather 
the trunks of the trees could be scraped and if possible be treated with a solution 
consisting of 2 Ibs. of caustic soda (98% purity) to 10 galls. of water. This practice 
serves to remove any loose particles of bark, and to destroy mosses and lichens grow- 
ing on it, which frequently serve as a hiding or hibernating place for many insects, 
besides, eggs of insects and spores of fungi may be prevented from starting into active 
life. Potatoes set aside for the use of seeds should be hand picked, any bad and diseased 
ones removed and only healthy tubers selected for planting. If the preliminary 
suggestions in combating diseases of plants are everywhere carefully observed on farms, 
garden and orchard, we can look forward to an increase in yield and to an improve- 
ment of quality. With these objects in view the new Division of Botany is sure to 
meet the desire of all who are engaged in the cultivation of Canada’s soil. 
These are the remarks which I wanted to make this morning. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Before you resume your seat will you tell me why it is that in a hill of 
potatoes some will be large and some small. Why are they not all big? 

A. If you will permit me to refer to a very analagous case, why is it that children 
in one family are large and others small? 

Q. Why is it? 

A. I do not think this can be satisfactorily explained, it is nature. When small 
seed tubers are planted it has been observed that a large percentage of small tubers 
are produced. It would be better to cut larger tubers in halves when a much larger 
proportion of fair sized tubers are known to result. But there will always be a more or 
less large percentage of smaller tubers in every potato hill. 


By Mr. Sealey: 


Q. In connection with the potatoes, which I understand you spoke of as having 
been imported from Newfoundland, I gathered that you said the disease does not exist 
in Canada except in the instance of having been brought in by these importations. 

A. I did not say that diseased tubers had actually been introduced, I only pointed 
out the possibility. I have traced every importation and found that no ease of diseased 
tuber has been imported. The disease is not at present in Canada, to my knowledge. 

Q. Did I understand you to say that some ten or twelve barrels of potatoes had 
been imported into Newfoundland from the United States, which contained the 
disease ? 

A. No. Vice versa, potatoes were sent to the United States. 

Q. Where did you get your information that the disease existed in the United 
States in the vicinity from where these importations were made? 

A. You must have misunderstood me. The disease is not in the United States. I 
think I made it clear that the disease is present in Newfoundland. A Montreal farm- 
ing paper received from Red Island, in Placentia Bay on the North West coast of New- 
foundland specimens of diseased tubers from a farmer there. The Editor of the paper 
sent them to Se a pee when I recognized the disease and immediately called 
the attention of the farmers through my bulleti i i . 
disease should it be imported. : z aera danger from this 

Q. What was the nature of your reference. o i = 
tion of potatoes from the United States to Cacds nee St locas por 
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A. I think I did not say that, No diseased tubers were imported from the United 
States but as potatoes have been exported to that country it is not unlikely that the 
disease may establish itself there and that subsequently we may get diseased tubers 
from the country to the south of us. That is the point I desired to make. 


Q. I am very glad to have had that explanation, but would it not be in the interest 
of Canada to prohibit the importation of potatoes from the United States, as well as 
from Newfoundland? 

A. I have no doubt you have seen the Bill which was introduced by the Hon. Mr. 
Fisher directed against the introduction and dissemination of plant pests and diseases. 
The matter has received, as you see, immediate attention from Mr. Fisher, and no 
doubt, he will take every precaution to protect the Canadian farmer. 

If Mr. Fisher considers it advisable he will, no doubt, prohibit the importation of 
diseased potatoes from Europe or rather from the United Kingdom, France, Germany 
and other countries where the disease is known to exist. 


Q. If the same disease has been carried from Newfoundland to the United States 
it would be equally as important to prevent it from coming from there would it not? 

A. I had occasion to discuss this very question with the authorities of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry at Washington and they expressed their anxiety to trace every 
barrel of potatoes which had been imported from Newfoundland. In my opinion we 
need not prohibit the importation of potatoes from the United States, but of course, 
they will have to be inspected at the port of entry into Canada. I do not know whether 
it is necessary to import potatoes from the United States at all. 


Mr. CuisHoirm (Huron).—We have early potatoes from the United States, that 
come in before our old potatoes are on the market. A great many early potatoes are 
imported in that way. 

Q. If there was any danger from that source, as I gathered there was from hear- 
ing your remarks, it would be better in order to guard against infection to any extent 
to take an ounce of prevention otherwise it may reach a point where it would be 
beyond control. 

A. I am sure this question will receive careful consideration. We must unite 
against the introduction of that disease into Canada and any other disease destruc- 
tive to vegetation. 

Q. Do you think it of sufficient importance to deal with it at the present time? 

A. I think so certainly because already the exchange of potatoes is beginning. 
However the bulletin which I prepared is in the hands of almost every farmer in this 
country at the present time so that he is aware of the danger. The disease is easily 
recognizable. 

Q. The potato crop is an enormous one and of great importance to Canada. 

A. That is the reason why I wish to take every precaution in the interest of the 
potato growers of this country. We can only deal with that question, however, by legis- 
lative measures. 

Q. Would you recommend immediate legislative measures to prevent the possi- 
bility of its introduction into Canada, especially in view of the fact that it is really 
an important matter for the good and welfare of Canada? 

A. I am entirely in favour of immediate legislative measures, to prohibit the 
importation of potatoes from Newfoundland. I would also include potatoes coming 
from Europe, but I am doubtful whether the United States should be included. How- 
ever, that is a point that will be dealt with by Mr. Fisher. 


The CHammaNn.—Our thanks are due to Mr. Giissow for his interesting and very 
able address. It is not necessary for a formal resolution to be adopted, but on behalf 
of the committee, Mr. Giissow, I wish to tender you the thanks of this committee. I 
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hope the information which you have given us this morning will be widely di 


ated so that the country may receive the benefit from your extremely valuabl 
tions. I hope we shall have the pleasure of a visit from you on some future oc 


Committee adj ourned. 
Certified correct, 


H. T. GUSSOW, oa 
Dominion Botanist, Central Experimental Farm. — 
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GROWING AND TESTING OF WHEATS 


House or Commons, 
CommiTtre Room No. 34. 
WEDNESDAY, January 26, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
11 o’clock a.m., Mr. M. S. Schell, Chairman, presiding. 


The Cuamman.—We are pleased to have with us, Dr. ©. E. Saunders, Cerealist 
of the Dominion Experimental Farms, who will address us on (a) ‘early ripening 
wheats’ and (b) ‘milling and baking tests.’ 


Dr. Saunpers.—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen.—I have arranged my subject 
under two chief topics—early ripening wheats, and milling and baking tests. Under 
the first heading I shall give an outline of some of the work that has been done at 
the Experimental Farms, with a view to meeting the needs of those comparatively 
newly settled sections of Canada (particularly Western Canada) where the summer 
season is short. Under the second heading I shall mention some of the researches 
which we have been carrying on, and are still carrying on, in regard to the effect of 
storage on flour, the effect of artificial bleaching, and as to the value (for bread 
making purposes) of wheat which has been subjected to the action of water for longer 
or shorter periods before reaching the flour mill. I shall not make any formal ad- 
dress, and shall be glad if the members will interrupt me with questions at any time 
during the course of my remarks. In any event, there will be time at the close for 
questions on any matters which you may think it desirable to bring up. 


EARLY RIPENING WHEATS. 


Various aspects of the subject of early ripening wheats have been taken up at 
the Experimental Farms, and they have occupied very much of my time for a num- 
ber of years past. Certain sections of our newly settled country demand early ripen- 
ing wheats and other sections (one might almost say all other sections) ask for 
them. It is not a question of trying to induce farmers to sow early ripening wheats. 
It is a question of providing for them the best early ripening varieties we can. If 
we do not provide satisfactory varieties, they will obtain early ripening sorts else- 
where, which, in some cases at least, will be distinctly inferior to the best which we 
can provide. In the early history of the farms, efforts were made to import suitable 
varieties from abroad, but these efforts did not meet with very much success. The 
early imported varieties were in no case found to be satisfactory. It was therefore 
decided many years ago that we must depend upon ourselves for the solution of this 
problem, and, therefore, having collected the best available material, methods were 
tried for improving it, by selection and cross-breeding, the cross-breeding being fol- 
lowed, of course, by selection. In this way we have produced thousands of new kinds 
of wheats, most of which were rejected while they were still single plants. Others 
have been grown in small plots, and others again in larger plots, sometimes for sev- 
eral years. A few of the best have been tested at other farms, and subjected to milling 
and baking tests also. Altogether about ten or twelve varieties so far have been in- 
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troduced to the public—some of these only for special and peculiar conditions. Of 


these varieties I wish to refer to four which are now being generally pa 
farmers who cannot ripen the old standard variety Red Fife. These four varieties 


are all Fife crosses. Three of them fall into one group, viz.: Preston, Stanley, and | 


Huron. These are all of similar parentage. 


By an hon. member: 


Q. Are these all fall wheats? : 

A. No, they are spring wheats. We have not experimented very much with fall 
wheat. Ottawa is not a favourable locality for such experiments. - 

These three varieties differ in certain respects, but are all of a vigorous and 
productive habit and early in ripening. Preston and Huron are both bearded, Pres- 
ton having pale chaff, and Huron reddish. Stanley is a beardless wheat. Preston 
and Huron are fully equal to Red Fife in hardness and depth ot colour, but Stanley 
is perhaps not quite so hard, as a rule. Of none of these three can we say that the 
flour is equal from a commercial point of view to that made from Red Fife. That 
is to say, the flour will not usually produce as light bread as that made from Red 
Fife wheat. These three varieties therefore suffer from that distinct disadvantage 
commercially. They make very good bread indeed, but are not so highly prized as 
Red Fife in that respect. 


The fourth variety—the only other which I shall mention by name—is Marquis. 
Marquis is newer than those others, and of different parentage. It is a cross between 
Red Fife and a small hard red wheat from India, which we obtained under the name of 
Hard Red Caleutta. This is from one of the crosses made on the Experimental Farms 
many years ago. It came into my hands in 1903 as an unfixed mixture of related 
types. Out of this several selections were made and the name Marquis was given to 
the best of these selections. It has been propagated from a single plant of the year 
1903. Except for its earliness, this variety is almost indistinguishable from Red Fife 
in the field, and in its action in the mill, and in the bakery; so that it combines in 
itself to a considerable degree all the advantages we are looking for. It retains essen- 
tially the Red Fife quality in regard to baking, and at the same time shows a distinct 
advance in earliness. It has about the same degree of earliness as Preston, that is 
to say, ripening from five to ten days or more before Red Fife 

In regard to yield, it has not been grown for many years but it gives very good 
promise. The average yield for four years at Ottawa in plots has been 264 bushels, 
while Red Fife during the same period gave 254. At the branch experimental farms it 
has done very well, and reports from most farmers who have received samples are very 
encouraging. The best record is that made last season at Brandon, where a four acre 
field gave something over 200 bushels of crop. In baking tests the Marquis has proved 
very satisfactory. I may explain in this connection the meaning of the term ‘ baking 
strength,’ which one is obliged to use, although it is not always employed by every- 
one in the same sense. In a general way we may say ‘ baking strength’ refers to the 
ability of the flour to take up water and retain it, and produce a very large yield of 
bread of fine texture. A large volume does not necessarily mean a very open texture. 
One may have large volume with coarse texture, or large volume with fine texture. 
The latter is the ideal form. I use a scale of points for baking strength, in which 
100 stands for excellent, 85 for medium, and 70 for very poor. On that scale Red 
Fife usually obtains a mark between 89 and 100 or occasionally more, as the scale for 
strength does not terminate at 100. I shall give you some of the figures obtained in 
the baking tests of Marquis wheat as compared with Red Fife. The 1906 crop of Red 
Fife at Ottawa gave flour which earned 102 marks for strength. Marquis grown at 
Ottawa earned 98, and Red Fife grown at Indian Head, 95. That is to say, our Mar- 
quis wheat grown here, while a little inferior to Red Fife of the same season, was 
superior in baking strength to Red Fife grown that year at Indian Head. In the 1907 
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crop there were four strains of Red Fife grown at Ottawa, and they gave baking 
strengths of 89, 91, 92 and 97, while Marquis gave 91. No. 1 Northern Manitoba 
gave 91 points for strength, and No. 1 Hard, 95, so you see that the Marquis grown 
at Ottawa was that year equal in baking strength to the same season’s No. 1 Northern 
from Manitoba, a high grade consisting chiefly of hard Red Fife wheat. 

In 1908 I made three tests in this connection and found the Marquis and Red 
Fife at Brandon both earned 97 points for strength. Red Fife at Indian Head earned 93. 
It is evident, therefore that Marquis compares very favourably with Red Fife for 
baking strength. It is impossible to answer the question in a definite manner as to 
whether it is absolutely equal to Red Fife or not, because that would require an ex- 
tended series of tests for a number of years, as individual varieties fluctuate very 
much in their baking strength, according to the soils and the seasons where they are 
grown. This Marquis wheat has taken very well in the west. In fact we have been 
somewhat surprised at the demand for it. Applications began to come in last autumn 
in unusual numbers, and they are still arriving every day. As this is a new variety 
of which we have no large stock, it is quite impossible for us to meet the demand. 
Many farmers expressed themselves as willing to pay any price for a few bushels of 
the wheat. The highest specific offer made was $50 for ten bushels. Much to my 
regret, it was impossible to send so large a quantity to any one applicant. 


SELECTION. 


Leaving this subject, the production of new varieties by cross-breeding followed 
by selection, I wish to speak of selection alone, as a means of im'proving wheats. This 
is the age of selection, as you know, and the question often arises: Why not select Red 
Fife for earliness, instead of trying to produce by cross-breeding, a new wheat which 
shall be earlier than the Red Fife and equal to it in other respects? If we pick out 
the earliest heads of Red Fife every year, and gain only one day in earliness every year 
for say twenty-one years, we shall then have gained three weeks. I think it is Darwin’s 
influence which makes almost everyone believe that this method of work is very pro- 
mising, and we are asked sometimes why we do not try it. ‘To that question there are 
two answers. The first is that we have tried it, and are still trying it, and the second 
is that no such results as one might expect can possibly be reached. You cannot select 
out of Red Fife early heads every year, and secure by this continuous selection 
any such continuous improvement as that which I have referred to. It is possible, 
if one could carry the process on for about twenty-one thousand years, that one might 
succeed in gaining twenty-one days in earliness, but it cannot be done in twenty-one 
years or any such period. In fact the process is so slow that progress is, I should 
almost say, not to be seen at all; provided one begins with an absolutely fixed variety 
of wheat. Of course when selection is commenced with mixed seed the progress is very 
rapid at first. But this is really purification which is going ou rather than improve- 
ment in the strict sense of the term. Strictly speaking there is no such thing as an 
absolutely fixed variety of grain, because nothing in nature is absolutely fixed; but we 
use that term to designate the varieties which vary so little that they appear perfectly 
uniform when studied in the usual way. We are trying repeated selections not in the 
hope of reaching important results, but rather to demonstrate just what can be done. 
The method of breeding selected strains from single plants, however, promises better 
results and we have already attained some success by that process. In the case of 
Red Fife wheat, for example, we selected a number of early plants and from each of 
these, without any further selction. we grew a separate strain. In this way I have 
obtained two important strains of Red Fife, one of which goes by the name 
of Red Fife H, and the other is now called Early Red Fife. Red Fife Hy 
is very blightly earlier than ‘the ordinary Red Fife, perhaps from one to 
four days on an average, and baking tests have shown it to be absolutely of the 
highest standard. Early Red Fife shows greater earliness (about five to ten days) and 
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is altogether a very promising sclection. It has been baked several times and has 
proved to be the same as ordinary Red Fife in baking strength as well as in most other 
respects. It is slightly different in the appearance of the head and distinctly different 
in its earliness in ripening, but otherwise it is indistinguishable from Red Fife. In 
many respects it is very much like Marquis, although there is a slight difference in the 
shape of the kernel, and it is a question whether Early Red Fife or Marquis will prove 
more satisfactory. At present the evidence is slightly in favour of Marquis. Early 
Red Fife is not yet ready for distribution. We are saving our seed to sow on some 
of the western farms this coming spring, and expect to have it for distribution next 
year. 

In these two ways (by cross-breeding and by selection) we have been endeavouring 
to meet the needs of the Northwest, for earlier maturing varieties. Though we have 
had a good measure of success thus far in producing selected Red Fife with increased 
earliness and early cross-bred varieties, some of which are of very great value; never- 
theless we have by no means finished with the great problem of early maturing wheats, 
because none of the varieties to which I have referred is early enough for some of 
the districts where wheat is now grown, or for other localities where wheat will be 
grown in the future. The work is therefore being continued. I have this year about 
fifty new cross-bred varieties of considerable promise, which are being baked and I 
expect to have approximately fifty a year for the next few years. Out of these two or 
three hundred new varieties I hope to be able to select two or three which will be in 
advance of the best yet produced, from the point of view of those districts where the 
summer is short. 


THE QUALITY OF WESTERN WHEAT, 


There arise sometimes the inquiries, ‘Is the standard of western wheat going 
down?’ ‘ May not the introduction of new varieties and the extension of wheat areas 
lower the standard of the country as a whole?’ We have no actual tests carried on 
for a series of years in regard to the baking strength of wheat from different sec- 
tions of the country, so that one cannot fully answer these quetions, but it seems to 
me obvious that if the most favourable sections of country were first settled, the set- 
tlement of less favourable sections must lead to a certain amount of deterioration in 
the average value of the wheat grown. There is a theory, I know, that the further 
north any crop is produced the better it is, and I believe in that theory, but with one 
limitation. After a certain degree of latitude is reached, I think that any further 
progress northward brings one to conditions where the crop, whatever it may be, is 
not so good. We have found in our baking tests good evidence not only that frost 
is a very serious injury to the baking strength of wheat, but that cold weather at the 
ripening period, without actual frost, injures the baking strength also. It seems 
necessary for the production of the finest quality of wheat to have warm) ripening 
weather, and our work goes to show that wheat ripened under unfavourable condi- 
tions, even when the appearance of the sample is not injured, is inferior in the bak- 
ing strength of the flour to that ripened under the best conditions. There is a popu- 
lar idea among wheat buyers that the finest Red Fife comes from certain sections 
in Manitoba. Personally I believe the idea has some foundation in fact. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Lisgar): 


Q. Are the English millers objecting to our samples and our grades of wheat? 

A. I think not. I have said that the extension of the wheat area has probably 
lowered the average quality of the wheat, but I must explain carefully that I do not 
mean that the average quality of any particular grade of wheat has necessarily been 
lowered. This may also have occurred, but certainly not to any appreciable extent. 
I am pleased to be able to say that the baking tests which I have conducted with the 
western wheat of this past season have indicated that the cro 


E s P is above the average 
_Strength of previous years. This statement of course refers on ie 


ly to the higher grades, 
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such as are generally used for the production of flour. Our grades are intended to 
be kept fixed as far as possible, and to a very large extent I think they are fixed; and 
I think any lowering of the average quality which may have occurred has shown it- 
self in the larger proportion of wheat of the lower grades. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Would you be prepared to state some degree of latitude beyond which wheat 
would not be so good? 

A. No,I could not do that, because the questions of altitude, rainfall and air cur- 
rents are so important that in isolated spots and in specially favourable seasons it 
might be possible to grow first-class wheat several hundred miles north of any line 
which I might venture to draw as a limiting line. Our knowledge of the far north 
country is not so extensive yet as we should like it to be; but I have no doubt that in 
some seasons it will produce crops of wheat superior to those reaped in some locali- 
ties further south. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Lisgar): 


Q. What reason do you give for the quality of wheat in Manitoba being better 
than the quality in other districts? 

A. A more favourable ripening season; warmer weather. 

Q. Superior to Saskatchewan ? 

A. Yes, I think, from my baking tests—which were not very extensive however, 
on that point—that the average baking strength of any particular grade taken from 
central or southern Manitoba, would be superior to the average of the same grade 
from Saskatchewan, unless the season had been particularly favourable over the 
-whole country. 

Q. Do you think it would be advisable to keep them separate in the shipping? 

A. I do not think the difference would usually be sufficient to make it worth 
while, and, besides, such an arrangement would bring no advantage to the country 
as a whole; though it would be advantageous to the districts producing the best wheat. 
Under the present system the wheat in each grade as sent out from the terminal ele- 
yators is a mixture containing shipments from widely separated localities. 

Q. If you were a miller would you pay more for Manitoba wheat than Saskat- 
chewan wheat? 

A. I think probably I should be willing to pay a little more especially in an un- 
favourable season, provided the Manitoba wheat was of the same grade and equally 
good in appearance. = 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Do you think the superior quality of the Manitoba wheat is due to the fact 
that the land has been cultivated for a much longer period than these other districts 
and perhaps a little more manure introduced in the cultivation of the land? 

A. No, I do not think so. My opinion is that it is primarily a question of season. 
Medium or poor-looking Red Fife grown at Ottawa sometimes gives flour superior 
in baking strength to that produced by much finer looking wheat grown in the north- 
west. I do not say the Ottawa wheat is of more value, because, on account of not 
being usually so plump and hard, it will not give as large a proportion of patent 
flour, nor perhaps as large a total yield of flour; but in regard to the quality of the 
bread produced, our Ottawa wheat is very often superior to western wheat, which 
looks far better. Brandon wheat has also sometimes given better bread than wheat 


_ from Indian Head. I think these differences are primarily dependent on the warmth 


of the ripening season. In making these comparisons I have almost always used 
pure samples of the same variety from both localities. 
1—6 : 
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By Mr. Robb: 


Q. Before you get away from this question between Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
wheat, is it not a fact that the lowering of Saskatchewan wheat in comparison with 
Manitoba wheat is due to the introduction of the Preston and Stanley wheats? : 

A. No, I do not think so. I do not think Saskatchewan has come down in 
reference to Manitoba. I think probably it always has been just a shade inferior from 
- the point of view of baking strength. I am only speaking of that one point. ; 

Q. Is it not a fact that there is more Red Fife grown in Manitoba than in Sas-. 
katchewan ? , 

A. A larger proportion—yes, perhaps there is. I do not think the proportion of 
Preston wheat grown is very large, and according to the law Preston cannot be graded 
higher than No. 3 Northern. So that in so far as the law can be carried out—and I 
am sure it is not fully carried out—Preston is kept out of the first three grades almost 
entirely. These are the grades chiefly used for milling purposes. 

Q. It is supposed to be kept out, but there is not one buyer in a hundred that 
knows the difference between Preston and Red Fife when it comes on the market in a 
wagon. 

A. That is most likely. 


By Mr. Sealey: 


Q. In the ordinary commercial way of handling wheat do the buyers and millers 
make the baking test to ascertain if there is this difference ? 

A. Not as a rule. 

Q. The publicity of the difference is mainly from the experiments such as you 
make, which go abroad ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the buyers take advantage, or otherwise, of using that in argument, but in 
the ordinary course of trade they would never notice the difference. 

A. The buyer and the miller would probably not notice the difference. The baker 
would notice it if he made comparative tests between samples, the source of which 
was known; but usually the wheat in commerce becomes so mixed that millers and 
bakers are familiar only with average samples. 

Q. But if you or some other person making a special test did not publish that, the 
difference is so unnoticeable that the general public would not take any notice of it. 

A. I do not think the general public ever will take any notice. 

Q. Or the buyers? 

A. I am not prepared to say the buyers will not. It is currently supposed that the 
buyers for our large milling companies pay special attention to the districts which 
those companies believe to be capable of producing the best wheat, and that if they do 
not really pay more for the wheat there, at least they are more careful to buy from 
those districts in preference. Most consumers of our wheat are familiar only with 
the average mixtures which make up each grade, 


Mr. Wricut.—Having had business reasons for discussing with the representa- 
tives of one of the largest milling concerns in Canada, this question, I was told by 
him that their firm found it necessary to go further back to get the new wheat to Sea 
with the older, to keep up the standard and his theory was that if you grew wheat 
for a long time in the older sections the quality of the wheat became inferior, and © 
some chemical change was necessary to make that wheat better for milling purposes. 

A. That idea seems opposed to the one I have Just put forward; and it is certainly 
a popular view that the quality of wheat is lower on old farms. I am not prepared to 
say there is nothing in it, but I do not think it is true from the point of view of bak- 
ing strength. -dillers are much concerned with the hardness of the wheat, and it 
may be that older soils produce wheat that is less hard, although I am not of that 
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opinion myself. It is a common opinion that wheat deteriorates as the soil deterior- 
ates. I am just about to commence some tests, (which unfortunately I was not able to 
carry out in time to present to this committee) as to the baking strength of wheat 
grown on exhausted soil, and on highly fertilized soil. These experiments will perhaps 
give some light on that: problem. 


BAKING STRENGTH OF EARLY RIPENING WHEATS. 


The Experimental Farm officers were criticized by one of the western newspapers 
not long ago for not having made public the baking qualities of our new cross-bred 
wheats, which are being sent out. This criticism showed considerable ignorance in 
regard to our publications. We have frequently referred to the subject and have 
always given as full particulars as were available. On the 20th March, 1908, I sent 
out a special circular dealing with this subject quite exhaustively. This circular made 
no reference to Marquis wheat as it was not available for distribution at that time. 
The circular dealt chiefly with Preston, Stanley and Huron wheats; and gave a clear 
statement as to their characteristics from the point of view of farmers, millers and 
bakers. 

At the close of the circular I wrote: 

‘Wherever in the western provinces Red Fife can be depended upon it should be 
the main wheat sown, these earlier sorts, if used at all, being sown in relatively small 
quantities merely to make possible a somewhat earlier commencement of the harvest.’ 

Marquis wheat has proved superior to these other sorts and can fairly be referred 
to in a much more enthusiastic way. Early wheats are demanded and are sown, and will 
be sown, and our business at the Experimental Farms is not to recommend them, but 
to have available the best early varieties that we can produce, so that those farmers 
gvho insist on growing early sorts will receive from us something better than they 
would otherwise be able to find. Club wheat for instance, an early sort which was 
grown in parts of Manitoba, is inferior to anything that we send out, and we have dis- 
couraged the growing of that variety and always endeavoured to substitute for it some- 


thing superior. : 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 


Q. Have you taken any steps to improve the quality of Red Fife? 
A. Yes, I have produced Early Red Fife by selection. I discussed that question 


a few minutes ago. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. You discussed it, but could you give us the conditions from year to year where 
the system of selection has been continued from time to time—not simply one year 
but for half a dozen years in succession ? 

A. You mean selection for earliness. 

Q. No, for productiveness. I think that is the great essential with the farmers. 

A. TI have not carried on any experiments to study the gain in productive- 
ness by continuous selection; chiefly because I consider it an inferior system of selec- 
tion to that which I have already referred to. One must recognize that any form of 
continuous selection provides a chance for undesirable variations in some other direc- 
tion, while one is looking for and perhaps obtaining a desirable variation in one 
direction. It is a very complicated matter. 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 
Q. You understand what they have done in some of the American States with 
reference to corn, improving its quality and increasing its productiveness. The 


United States has on the same area increased the production some 40,000,000 bushels 
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“of corn through the selection of the proper ear, and instructing the farmers how to 
work. Have you ever taken the problem in hand of working out the same result in 
‘regardsto Manitoba wheat? I think that would be a good move. 

A. The problem in wheat and other cereals is quite different from corn. 
The fundamental difference between wheat and corn in this regard is that 
corn is usually ecross-fertilized in the field every year while wheat is almost invariably 
self-fertilized. The two problems cannot possibly be approached in the same way; the 
same method of working is not feasible. 

Q. Why ? 

A. Because with corn the system involves the planting of alternate rows So that 
the pollen from one row can fertilize the cobs of the other. Alternate rows of wheat 
will not work in the same way. You cannot get the same results. It is not practicable 
to perform on wheat on a large scale, the operation which corresponds to the detassel- 
ing of corn. 

Q. Did they not accomplish good results in regard to corn by giving advice to the 
farmers how to select the ears to plant? 

A. Partly. 

Q. The ear with the more grains on it would always bring a larger crop. Has 
anything of the same kind been tried with reference to wheat? i 

A. Not in exactly the same way. It is a comparatively easy matter to carefully 
select enough ears of corn for a large field; but to select with care enough heads of 
wheat for a field of even moderate size is not practicable. The work has therefore to 
be done somewhat differently and the results are not so quickly reached. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Supposing a farmer goes to work and selects enough to produce two bushels 
of superior wheat from superior heads; he sows that next year, and selects again from 
his field, and continues that mode of selection from year to year for eight or ten 
years. Has that system in the past not produced very excellent results? 

A. It has produced good results for a couple of years when the original seed was 
a mixture of varieties; but this method of continuous selection for the gradual 
improvement of any variety is not satisfactory when the experiment is commenced 
with really pure seed the pedigree of which can be traced back to a single selected 
plant. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. Is it not generally the rule that a farmer removes all the smaller kernels and 
uses for seed nothing but the very best? 

A. Good farmers usually follow that plan. It is ‘safer, on the whole, than the 
method of selecting heads, except in the hands of trained experts. I have seen cases 
where the repeated selection of fine heads has led to disastrous results. An important 
and well managed agricultural station (the name of which need not be mentioned) 
sent out a superior selected strain of Red Fife wheat in which I was unable to find 
any Red Fife at all. The superior looking heads had been selected, and these were 
White Russian. This shows how difficult that system is. When such a thing can 
oceur with very careful workers in a good institution, it would certainly often occur 
with ordinary 1tarmers. The wheat thus produced was not any longer Red Fife and 
would not give satisfaction to bakers. If yield were the only point to consider the 
matter would be different. But in the case of wheat the baking strength of the flour 
is of very great importance also, and any method of repeated selection while increas- 
ing productiveness might ruin the baking strength. é 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe) : 


Q. It would not necessarily follow. You are taking an alarming view of the 
matter. From your remarks we would all come to the conclusion that if a man 
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exercised care and took all those precautions in regard to the production of his wheat 
that necessarily the grade of flour produced from it would be very much reduced? 

A. I do not mean to say that it would necessarily follow; but that it has occurred 
and would sometimes occur again. 

Q. It is only by a remote contingency that it would happen. Everything points 
directly in the opposite way. 

A. In the ease of Red Fife wheat there is a particular danger, because the variety 
known as White Russian has somewhat longer and more striking heads, and is usually 
mixed with it. 

Q. But it is not of the same colour. Do you not think it would be better for the 
Department to encourage the production of Red Fife, instead of scattering broadcast 
alleged imitations of Red Fife that will grow a little better? In the province of 
Ontario samples of potatoes have been scattererd abroad of various kinds until at the 
present time you cannot get a bag of potatoes of one kind in the province, and the 
result is the crops have been ruined. 

A. We always encourage the growing of Red Fife when there is any chance 
of success with it. We do not send out any alleged imitations of Red Fife. Each 
of our varieties stands on its own merits, and we are careful to publish full details 
in regard to these. We do not in any sense scatter our seed grain broadcast. Every 
sample is asked for before being sent; and early ripening wheats are not sent unless 
they are specifically asked for. Red Fife is the principal variety distributed. 

Q. Do you issue any samples of inferior quality of Red Fife? 

A. Inferior in baking strength but superior in some other respect. Farmers who 
cannot grow Red Fife and who are determined to grow wheat receive some variety 
better adapted to their conditions. We do not like to take the ground that we must 
oppase their growing wheat altogether. We do not think that is reasonable. We do 
not advise them to grow the earlier varieties, unless they say they cannot depend 

. upon the later sorts. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. As a matter of education for the new people going into the Northwest, people 
-who do not know the difference between Red Fife and Preston or Stanley, would 
it not be better for the Experimental Farm to advise these people to grow Red Fife? 

A. Not in all cases. In many of the districts now being settled Red Fife is not a 
success. We always advise the growing of Red Fife where the season is long enough. 


By Mr, Sealey: 


Q. In the olden days when we had fairs in our districts the prizes were generally 
awarded to one person in the County of Halton. He usually hand picked his wheat 
and would sell selected portions to his neighbours at good prices, and would take the 
culled stuff and sow it on his own farm and produce a better quality of wheat than 
the men who bought the wheat from him, but that was largely on account of his land, 
which was more favourable for producing the largest and best kernel? 

A. Yes, that might be. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. But Red Fife has not a large kernel. As a matter of fact Red Fife has a 
small plump kernel? 

A. The Red Fife kernel is rather small. If one were to select the largest kernels 
(or the longest heads) from ordinary commercial Red Fife one would ultimately ob- 
tain pure White Russian. Both the heads and the kernels are of essentially the same 
colour. Any method of repeated selection is attended, as I have said, with an element 
of danger; and is certainly inferior in its results to the method of propagating from 
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single selected plants. I usually advise farmers to be particularly careful about the 
original seed, and then to carefully clean the seed from their crop, and to sow a special 
plot every year on good land, for their seed for the following year. This special plot 
should be ‘rogued’ before cutting, so as to remove any heads which differ from the 
desired type. In this way the purity of the seed can be maintained. I may quote 
here from the last Annual Report of the ‘ Cerealist,’ the advice given to farmers 
who desire to grow pure seed grain and who do not wish t6 follow the plan of selecting 
heads every year. 

‘For the maintenance of the purity of his grain some such method as the follow- 
ing—which will be found both easy and effective—may be followed. _The farmer 
should choose a particularly clean and fertile piece of land for his special seed plot. 
In sowing the grain it is advisable to stop up about every eighth spout in the seed 
drill, so as to facilitate walking through the standing grain later in the season. If 
only a few pounds of pure seed are available the first season a small plot must be sown. 
but when a larger quantity of seed is on hand, one or two acres (or more) may be 
sown as a special seed plot—enough to provide all the seed required for the following 
year. The seed plot should be gone through once or twice during the growing season 
and everything that looks false to the desired type of grain should be removed. This 
should be done again just before the grain is cut. The task may appear formidable 
to any one who has not tried it; but it is really by no means difficult. If the special 
seed plot covers only a small fraction of an acre, it is imperative that the crop should 
be threshed by hand, as otherwise it will almost certainly be seriously mixed with 
other seed when passing through the threshing machine. For the threshing of larger 
quantities the machine should be cleaned out as thoroughly as possible before the 
operation is begun and the first few bushels of seed that pass through should be 
rejected. It is highly desirable to thresh the special plot after some totally distinct 
grain, so that if any seeds remain in the machine and are carried over into the special 
grain they may be easily seen and separated. Wheat, barley or oats could, for in- 
stance, advantageously follow peas. The seed grain should be well cleaned in a fan- 
ning mill, and as much of it as is to be used the next year for the special seed plot 
should be hand picked during the following winter: an easy matter considering the 
smal] quantity required.’ 

‘The main portion of the seed may be used for the general farm crop of the next 
year without any further preparation than that given by the fanning mill.’ 

‘In this way any farmer can keep his seed grain in excellent condition, and can 
maintain its purity with the minimum of labour and with no danger of altering the 
characteristics of the variety by errors in selection. This method will be found far 
more satisfactory in the great majority of cases than the time-honoured custom of a 
change of seed every few years, with its attendant dangers of new weeds and unsuit- 
able types of grain.’ 

Q. The wheat buyers in the west tell me that if things keep on in the west as 
they are going at present there will not be any Red Fife out there after a while. 
There is a mixture of lighter coloured wheat coming into the Red Fife which de- 
stroys its grading? 

A. I scarcely think this is correct. We send out almost exclusively those varie- 
ties which have a red skin; and I do not know any pale variety which is increasing 
in the west. Even White Fife, which is as good as Red Fife, is being grown to a 
smaller extent as there is a prejudice against wheats with a pale skin. It may be 
that the lighter coloured wheat, which is objected to, is true Red Fife but somewhat 
soft. The soft kernels are somewhat paler than the hard ones, though not so pale as 
Mh aes eas We hae to be very careful not to send pale wheats into 
Riso eee soe 5 rte a2 Our wheat grades in the Manitoba Inspection 
gard redness as an index of _ ality Thee - ae i ae gamer 
haps be unwise to combat the ide ae 1$ 18 not quite accurate, but it would per- 

S ain commerce. Australia has had the opposite diffi- 
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culty. It has been the rule, if it is not still the case, to grow pale coloured wheats in 
Australia with the idea that they are superior to the red wheats. Here in Canada 
we have made our reputation on red wheat, and it would be almost impossible to 
change the prevailing prejudices, even if we were to produce distinctly superior vari- 
ties with a naturally pale, yellowish skin. 


EARLY WHEATS IN NORTHERN SASKATCHEWAN. 


Q. With regard to sending to new settlers only Red Fife wheat, my experience 
in northern Saskatchewan, where the country has to be cleared is this, that it would 
be dangerous to do so because in that country, where there is more or less timber, if 
you undertook to confine the farmers to raising only Red Fife wheat the results 
would not be satisfactory. By allowing them to sow some earlier variety they can 
successfully raise wheat, and afterwards as the country becomes settled, conditions 
become suitable for raising Red Fife, because the seasons change. We all know that 
when the black soil of the country is turned up the country becomes warmer. Far- 
‘mers can then go on raising Red Fife wheat and have it ripen successfully. I do 
not think the proportion of early ripening wheat grown would increase except tem- 
porarily. It is only for the new districts and it is necessary in those districts to 
raise the early varieties of wheat for the time being. 

A. I should like to pass around a remarkably fine sample of wheat grown at 
Beatty, in northern Saskatchewan, which I received yesterday. It weighs 664 Ibs. to 
the bushel and is one of the best samples of spring wheat I have ever seen. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. How do you find the baking strength of Ontario wheat? 

A. Ontario wheat when not too soft bakes well. Usually it is very soft and in 
that case-it contains a larger proportion of starch than hard wheat and does not make 
as big a loaf. That applies to spring wheat as well as to fall wheat. When it looks 
soft it is usually deficient in baking strength. Hard samples of Ontario wheat are 
often superior in baking strength to the wheat grown on the western plains. 

Q. Would it be possible to produce wheat grading No. 1 Hard in Ontario? 

A. Yes, I think I have occasionally seen wheat grown in Ontario that would 
grade No. 1 Hard, but it is very rare. 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 


Q. I saw a sample grown in Ontario about three years ago. I took a sample of it 
to Toronto and it was graded No. 1 Hard? 


An Honoursast—E MEMBER.—It is grown right here on the Bonnechere. 


Mr. SexsmitH.—Red Fife wheat originated on a farm near where [ live, the first 
Red Fife wheat raised in Ontario. It is the variety of wheat that was grown entirely 
in the district years ago, but now they can make scarcely any success of it? 


By Mr. Cash: 
Q. Is it not a fact that wherever you have timber or scrub you cannot raise No. 1 


Hard Red Fife? 

A. That is the rule, on the newly cleared land at any rate. 

Q. Why does the presence of timber prevent the production of No. 1 Hard Red 
Fife? 

A. I do not know why, but as you have said, the wheat becomes softer on such 
land. It is, however, true Red Fife still, although not hard. The bran is still red. 
There is a difference between a soft, starchy red wheat and a true white wheat. Red 
Fife remains Red Fife even when it becomes soft. 
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By Mr. Rutan: 


Q. Wheat grown while the settler is clearing the land is generally spotted, but 
after the land is cleared and cultivated for a number of years that disappears and the 
grain goes back to the ordinary hard Red Fife. 5 : 

A. The spotted or ‘ piebald’ wheat is somewhat starchy, and is always placed in 
a lower grade on that account. ¢ 


By Mr. Sealey: 


Q. By continuing to use the same seed from year to year on other soil it will 
revert back to its original character, will it not? 

A. Yes, I think one would obtain hard wheat again the first season from soft 
seed, provided the soil and climate were favourable. 


MILLING AND BAKING TESTS. 


I shall now speak of milling and baking tests. These terms are loosely used, 
‘milling test’ commonly means ‘ baking test.’ The small mill that I use is not very 
accurate for quantitative milling tests. These ean be best made in large mills. But 
good straight grade flour can be made for comparative baking tests. I shall therefore 
not speak of milling tests (in the strict sense) but shall discuss the results of some 
of my baking tests under three headings: First the effects of storage on wheat and 
flour, second the effect of artificial bleaching on flour, and third, the baking value of 
flour from damp or wet wheat. 


BAKING STRENGTIT AS AFFECTED BY STORAGE. 


We have been carrying on for some time a study of the effects of storage, and we 
find that when wheat or flour is stored under good dry conditions, the effects are very 
beneficial on the baking strength of the flour. The improvement occurs more rapidly 
in the case of flour than in the case of wheat. Our flour has always been stored in a 
warm room, and the wheat in an unheated one. I have commenced this season a new 
series of tests with flour stored in an ordinary unheated storeroom to determine how 
far the temperature of storage in winter affects the results. 

Under any of the conditions of storage tried there is a rapid bleaching of- the 
flour. Stored wheat also gives paler flour than new wheat, but the change is very 
much slower when the material is kept as wheat than when kept as flour. 

Q. That is in warm storage? 

A. No, I am speaking of wheat kept in an unheated storeroom and of flour kept 
either in a heated or an unheated place. The colour change jn the flour is quite rapid 
under both conditions. It is often stated that wheat and flour after a while begin to 
lose their baking strength. This of course may be true in the case of bad storage— 
storage in excessive dampness where mould can be formed, but I have made singularly 
fine bread from wheat seven years old, and also from flour that was two years old and 
which was made from wheat five years old at the time of the grinding—that is to say 
the wheat was stored five years before it was ground, and the flour was stored two 
years after that. There was not only no deterioration, but there was a very decided 
improvement over the original strength in both cases. The flavour of the bread also 
was excellent. In other tests I have thought that the flavour of bread made from 
wheat or flour two years old was even better than that from new wheat. 


OE ee ee eee ee ee a we ee 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. At what age after grinding would flour reach its best stage ? 
A. T have never tested it more than two years after the grinding. 
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Q. Would it be at its best in a less time than that? 

A. I think not. We have not done enough experimenting to be sure. 

Q. But it is improved in one year? 
_ A. In most cases flour is improved by storage for a year, and in some cases so 
much as not to be recognizable at all. That is to say, flour which within a month or 
two after the grinding was so poor that good bread could scarcely be made from it 
has been found after a year’s storage to be distinctly superior to the very finest new 
flour that could be obtained. 


By an hon member: 


Q. Is it necessary to keep it very dry? 

A. The samples were kept very dry, but I have no reason to suppose that any 
unusual precautions would be necessary. Flour should always be kept in a dry store- 
room as it absorbs moisture very readily. Moisture determinations made a few days 
ago showed about fifteen per cent of moisture in samples of flour kept in a dry, un- 
heated storeroom and about 94 per cent in samples kept in a warmed room. 

Though the age of the sample has so great an influence on its baking strength 
much depeneds also on the variety of wheat. 

Q. Are you speaking of soft wheat? 

A. The experiments include both kinds; but some hard wheats make very poor 
bread. The hardness of the wheat is no guide as to the baking strength of the flour 
unless you know the variety. A hard sample will usually make better bread than a 
soft sample of the same variety; but a hard sample of one variety may not make as 
good bread as a soft sample of another sort. Comparisons must be made within the 
variety if they are to be of any value. 

Q. Can you state the characteristics of those wheats which produce poor bread ? 

A. No. They have no characteristics in common at all. They are not wheats 
of any one class or type. Some of the poorest wheats I ever tested for bread making 
were hard red varieties of excellent ‘appearance. 

Q. Is it not that quality of hardness which gives western wheat its value? 

A. The quality of hardness combined with the fact that the variety is chiefly Red 
Fife. Soft Red Fife would be considered inferior, but some wheats quite as hard as 
Red Fife make poor bread. Wheat of the Durum class, such as Goose wheat, are even 
harder than Red Fife, but some of them are very poor for bread making. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. Red Fife sown on different soils produces different kinds of wheat. They grow 
hard Red Fife on the prairie, but go a certain distance—to the Turtle Mountains for 
instance—and sow Red Fife, and you get a large soft wheat. That would not produce 
good flour? 

‘A. It will not usually make as light bread as the harder sample, but the soft Red 
Fife is pure Red Fife in spite of its appearance and generally yields very good flour. 

Q. But it would not grade No. 1 Hard? 

A. No, it would lose its grade, but that seed if sown under favourable conditions 
would in one season produce No. 1 Hard again. Sometimes the soft samples of Red 
Fife show quite a high baking strength, though they are somewhat low in gluten.. 
The poorest sample of Red Fife (properly ripened) that I ever baked gave a baking 
strength of about 84; that is to say just below medium. Excellent looking, hard 
samples of some other varieties have shown as low a baking strength as 75. I have 
also had soft, wheats that have shown a baking strength above 84. You will see there- 
for that there is no fixed relationship between hardness of wheat and baking strength 
of flour. Many of our results reached in the study of the effects of storage have 
already been published. It is therefore unnecessary to dwell on this subject 
at the present time. I wish, however, to emphasize this one point that storage has 
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nearly always a beneficial effect on wheat and on flour, and in some cases an effect that 
is astonishing, The fact that the improvement is more rapid in the flour than in the 
wheat furnishes additional argument for the grinding of our wheat at home. In this 
way any unavoidable delay in the export of our products would cause an increase in 
their value, Such delay often occurs now and would be especially important if the 
Hudson Bay route were to be used. Wheat, or more particularly flour, which had 
been in good storage for several months should bring a higher price than the fresh 
product. 


By an hon. member: 


Q. You would advise storage in an unheated place for flour rather than warm 
storage ? 


A. I cannot yet say what difference it might make? In most of our work the flour ~ 


has been kept in a heated storeroom in winter. It is not likely that this would be worth 
while in any climate where the winter is severe. ; 

If our wheat were ground during the winter and if the flour were exported the 
following summer, we shuuld not only keep the bran and shorts for use at home, but 
gain a still greater reputation and a higher price for our flour. 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 


Q. How would the weight be affected? . 

A. The amount of moisture in flour affects its weight very much; but old flour 
does not act differently from new in this respect. I do not think there could be any 
appreciable loss in the weight of either flour or wheat by storage. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. Almost invariably grain shrinks when kept in the elevator. 
A. No doubt it sometimes shrinks soon after it is thrashed; but I was referring 
to wheat at least a few weeks old at the time it was put into storage. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. To make your information practical to the ordinary consumer how long 
should flour be kept before it is used? 

A. For the very best rsults it should not be used until it is about a year old; but 
of course some lots of flour are very good even when quite fresh. 

Q. And how long do you say wheat should be kept before it is ground? 

A. I should advise grinding it almost immediately and keeping it over as flour, 
because in that way more rapid improvement would be obtained. 

Q. The improvement is more rapid in flour then in wheat? 


A. Yes. 
By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 


Q. Is it not a fact that the reputation of our Northwest wheat is largely due to 
the fact that it is used in the old country to mix with softer grain? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If you ground it here, would you not lose that increased value? 

A. Not at all. In that case the baker in Great Britain would mix the flour instead 
of the miller mixing the wheat. It is sometimes claimed that even better results are 
obtained in that way. 

Q. When you speak of grinding the wheat immediately do you mean that you 
would grind it before letting it pass through the sweating process ? 

A. No, I mean a reasonable time after the harvesting. I have been surprised 
however to find how high is the baking strength of flour made in September from new 
wheat. It is not nearly so poor as I had been led to suppose. I have tried several 
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samples in two different seasons and have found very little difference between bread 
made in September from new flour and bread made in January from the same wheat, 
ground in the month of December, 


ARTIFICIAL BLEACHING OF FLOUR. 


For the artificial bleaching or so-called ageing of flour, various-processes have been 
tried, and various bleaching agents but there is only one agent which is commonly 
used at present and that is nitrogen peroxide. This gas is generated either by de- 
composition of nitric acid, or electrically, from air by what is called a flaming discharge 
of electricity, which causes the combination of some of the nitrogen of the air with 
some of the oxygen. The air which has been thus treated and which contains a little 
nitrogen peroxide is passed through a rotating cylinder where the flour is kept in con- 
stant motion. The flour is subjected to the action of this air for about fifteen seconds. 
Bleaching is practically instantaneous. It is claimed that bleaching produces the 
effects of a certain period of storage, how long a time is not stated, and that the 
flour is improved in baking strength as well as in colour. The amount of change in 
colour depends on the proportion of nitrogen peroxide in the air as used and perhaps 
somewhat also on the length of time it is allowed to act on the flour. A considerable 
part of the yellowish or creamy tint which is natural to most flours—especially when 
new—is thereby removed. The claims of the company owning the patents (the Alsop 
Process Company) are supported by various investigators, the best known of whom 
perhaps is Prof. H. Snyder, formerly chemist of the Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. He has gone into the question very fully, and has shown conclusively 
that the bleaching action does not render the flour in any sense undesirable as food. 
He does not, however, demonstrate clearly whether the bleached flour is improved in 
any other way than in appearance. 

Q. What chemical change takes place? 

A. The colouring matter in the fat is bleached. 

Q. It is oxydized? 

A. That is what is believed to occur. 

As a result of the action of the nitrogen peroxide there is left in the flour a very 
small amount of some nitrite-reacting material, probably ammonium nitrite. 
Some chemists maintain that minute quantities of nitrite are naturally present in 
flour; but whether this be so or not, the quantity found after bleaching is quite neglig- 
ible. Furthermore this nitrite is destroyed in bread-making. There can, therefore, be 
no fair objection to the artificial bleaching on the ground that it introduces any dele- 
terious substance into the flour. It seemed important to determine whether or not 
bleaching causes any change in the baking qualities of the flour or its moisture con- 
tent. Prof. Snyder’s bulletin gives very little information on these points. He does 
not seem to have determined the moisture in his samples, and certainly did not take 
it into account in the figures derived from the baking tests. The baking results are 
therefore of very little value. 

Toward the close of his paper Prof. Snyder draws the following conclusions :— 

‘Flours bleached with small amounts of nitrogen peroxide generated by electrical 
action are in all respects similar to flours bleached and cured by storage, except that 
the electrically bleached flours contain a trace of nitrite-reacting material which is 
removed during the process of bread-making.’ 

The latter part of the sentence I have no doubt is quite correct, but the first part 
is entirely an expression of opinion, because the author does not appear to have made 
any baking tests with naturally aged or naturally bleached samples of flour. As the 
relationship between naturally aged and artificially bleached flour is a matter of im- 
portance, it seemed advisable to obtain some experimental basis for an expression of 
opinion. 
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By Mr. Low: 


Q. Is it not a fact that the bleaching of flour is prohibited in the United States? 

A. No, not prohibited. The United States Government prohibits the tranship- 
ment of bleached flour in interstate commerce. Bleaching is allowed in most or all of 
the states. In other words, the federal authorities have reached for it as far as they 
can reach. They cannot interfere with any flour bleached in a state and not sent into 
another state. 

Q. Is bleaching done in Canada to any extent? 

A. I believe it is, but cannot say to what extent. 

Q. Do any of the large milling companies such as the Ogilvie or the Lake of the 
Woods Company bleach any of their flour? 

A. I do not know whether they use the bleaching process at all. They do not 
advertise their flour as bleached. One of the companies advertised a certain brand of 
flour as bleached for some time but afterwards dropped the advertisement, and. I 
presume discontinued the bleaching, 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 


Q. Is not the bleaching of flour condemned by medical men ¢ 

A. No. 

Q. In Canada, bleached flour is not considered fit for human food? 

A. I am not aware that there have been any tests in Canada on that point. 
There is absolutely no objection to bread made of bleached flour. 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 


Q. There must be some objection when the Federal Government on the other side 


interferes with the bleaching. Can you give us the opinion of Secretary Wilson of ~ 


the United States on the subject? 

A. He is certainly opposed to the artificial bleaching of flour. It is claimed by 
some of the federal authorities that bleaching makes the flour less desirable for 
human food than it was before, but I am not aware that this opinion is based on any 
observations that are thorough and satisfactory. 

Q. You understand chemistry ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the effect of nitric acid on cellulose? 

A. That depends on the concentration of the acid and on other conditions. 

Q. Is not the tendency to make something akin to gun cotton? 

A. Under some conditions gun cotton is produced; but there is certainly no gun 
cotton in bleached flour. As I have pointed out the only chemical substance added to 


the flour is a very minute quantity of material which behaves like ammonium nitrite. _ 


I make this statement on the authority of Prof. Snyder who has most carefully 
investigated this phase of the subject. He says that in any case the amount of nitrite 
left in the flour after the bleaching is so small (whether any was present before the 
bleaching or not) that it would be quite negligible even if it remained in the finished 
bread. He proves, however, that the finished bread contains no nitrite unless it has 
been baked in a gas oven, where the products of combustion have access to the bread. 


In that case a little nitrite is always present in the bread whether made from bleached 
or unbleached flour. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. The object of bleaching is to cover up some defect in the flour, is it not? 

A. I do not think it can quite fairly be expressed in that way, unless one would 
say that the object of colouring butter is to cover up a defect. Bleaching increases 
the saleableness of some flours. I think it would perhaps be worthy of consideration 
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whether there should not be legislation against the alteration of the natural colour 
of foods. If that were done, then in winter we should have white butter and cheese, 
and yellowish bread, as nature intended them to be. But the public wants yellow 
butter, and pale flour, not quite white, but very pale. 

Q. My own opinion is that the colouring of butter is a very good thing in many 
instances, and it is harmless. The butter looks nicer. 

A. That is the claim made for bleached flour, that it looks nicer. In one case it 


_ is less yellow, and in the other more yellow than the public demand. I see no differ- 


ence in principle between the artificial bleaching of flour and the artificial colouring 
of butter. 

Q. Have you any eviderce to show that flour made from the bleaching process 
sells for more than flour not bleached? 

A. I think it does, though I have no figures available to show. Of course the 
question of colour is purely a matter of taste. Sometimes when the flour is the very 
finest cream colour that can be obtained, to bleach it makes it a rather dead white 
which makes it less attractive to some people. On the other hand, when flour has a 
heavy yellow colour the bleaching reduces this to a creamy tint which would certainly 
be preferred by most people. But it is a matter of taste after all, and can be best 
settled by those who handle the flour commercially. 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL BLEACHING. 


Flour when stored undergoes a natural bleaching. The effect of artificial bleach- 
ing is not identical with that of natural bleaching. Very old samples of flour can be 
still further bleached by the artificial method. Two samples of flour two years old 
were bleached in my presence by the Canadian representative of the Alsop Company. 

_ These old samples were given the same treatment as new flours are subjected to. 
The result was that they were still further bleached, the bleaching removing from 
them almost the last traces of cream colour and making them different and less desir- 
able I think in appearance. New flours were also bleached on the same occasion, and 
some of these were certainly improved in appearance from a commercial point of view. 

I found that flour made from wheat which had been stored for two years produced 
bread of almost exactly the same depth of colour as artificially bleached flour from 
new wheat. But it was not the same kind of colour in the two cases. There was a 
distinct difference. The naturally bleached flour was more creamy, and the arti- 
ficially bleached flour was a little more reddish. The difference was very slight but 
still distinct. It is clear therefore that bleaching does not produce exactly the same 
co'our change as the natural ageing. 


MOISTURE CONTENT OF BLEACHED FLOUR. 


In regard to the moisture content of bleached flour, further investigation is 
needed. Prof. Snyder claims that the bleaching is beneficial to the consumer as the 
flour is weighed at the mill after it has been bleached and a certain amount of mois- 
ture removed by the bleaching. He neglects, however, to give any account of the deter- 
minations on which these statements were based. The question is therefore still open. 
The problem has been taken up by Mr. Frank T. Shutt, the Chemist of the Experimen- 
tal Farms, who is working on the chemical aspects of bleached flour. Mr. Shutt found 
that all the samples of bleached flour contained less water than the corresponding 
unbleached samples after they had all been stored under similar conditions for a 
month after being bleached. It is difficult to say exactly when this moisture was 
lost. It does not follow that it was lost during the bleaching process; but at all 
events the bleaching so altered the flour that after being stored for a month it con- 
tained less water than the unbleached. This was true in every instance (six pairs of 
samples). If therefore two similar flours, one bleached and the other not, have been 
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stored together it will be to the advantage of the purchaser to buy the bleached flour, — 
provided it is weighed for him at the time of sale. If, however, the weighing, Rk 

done immediately after the bleaching it is quite another question. In that case it is — 
quite possible ‘that, after storage, a bag of bleached flour would be found, if re-weighed, 
to be lighter than a bag of unbleached flour, though both might contain the same 


quantity of dry matter. 


BAKING STRENGTH OF BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED FLOUR. 


The relative baking strength of bleached and unbleached flour is a question of 
considerable importance to which not much attention has usually been paid. The 
question to be answered is, does the bleached flour make bread materially different 
from the unbleached in any other respect than in colour? I have taken up this 
problem very carefully with twelve samples of flour, six bleached and six unbleached, 
and I am obliged to say that the difference in baking strength in almost every case 
is clearly within the unavoidable limits of experimental error. In one case there is 
a difference of about two points in favour of the bleached flour (in the scale for 
baking strength which I use.) But even this difference is so slight that I cannot 
say it is beyond the possible errors of experiment. It is the average result of four 
separate determinations which agreed fairly well. In another case I found a similar 
difference but in favour of the unbleached flour; but in this case neither sample of 
flour gave good bread. In the other pairs of samples examined the differences were 
less than these and really amount to nothing. I am not prepared to say that there 
is any consistent difference in bread making strength between unbleached and 
bleached flours. It is quite clear, however, that good bread-making flours are not 
lowered in their strength for that purpose when bleached. 

These comparative bakings were done all together under absolutely the same con- 
ditions, the flours being tested in pairs, the bleached beside the unbleached. 

Q. The flours were the same? 

A. Yes, exactly the same. Half of each original sample was bleached and the 
other half left in its natural state. 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 


Q. If an inferior flour, which by its very appearance vould show the purchaser 
that good bread could not be made from it, were to be bleached, would the bleaching 
not have a tendency to deceive the purchaser and lead him to think the flour was 
first class? 

A. It is possible that might occur, a false impression might sometimes be pro- 
duced; but I am not sure that I understand just what you mean by a flour which by 
its appearance would show clearly that it was unfit for biead making. Some rather 
dark flours make very good bread. It is difficult to judge by appearances. 

Q. No one would go to the expense of bleacking flour unless there was money 
in it? The commercial side of it is what the business community will look at. 

Are not the manufacturers able, by bleaching, to get a higher price for a lower 
grade flour—is that not an imposition on the public? That is the question. 

A. J am not in a position to fully answer that; but as a matter of fact bleach- 
ing is by no means confined to the lower grades of flour. The finest flours are some- 
times bleached, and I do not think that it is primarily a question of trying to raise 
a low grade flour.” It has been claimed that if flour had specks of bran, &c. in it 
these would be more conspicuous after the bleaching. But even if we pce that 
statement in regard to really low grade flours, it does not dispose of the case of flours — 
of intermediate grade, well milled, but rather dark. It is easy to conceive that such 
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samples might be improved in appearance by bleaching so as to rank almost in the 
first class. I am not prepared to say how far this could be done. While I consider 
that artificial bleaching, like artificial colouring, has an element of deception about 
it; I do not think we should treat the one question any differently frem the other. 

Q. You know one reason why butter is coloured? 

A. So as to make it look like June butter, I presume. 

Q. And to produce what result? To bring more money is it not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Because no one will spend five minutes colouring butter or bleaching flour 
if there is not more money in it. Do you not agree that this bleaching of flour is 
primarily for the purpose of improving the appearance without any question of quality 
at all? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. The real test of flour is in the baking. You have just proved that there is 
really no difference in the baking tests between bleached and unbleached flour; so that 
if a low grade flour by being bleached deceived the purchaser it would only occur once. 

A. Yes, the miller would lose his reputation. It is not likely that any large mill- 
ing company would undertake anything of the kind because in the long run it would 
do them more harm than good. If the flour did not answer expectations it would 
become unsaleable except at a lower price. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


* Q. To what grade of flour is bleaching mostly done? Not so much high grade 
as low grade flour? 
A. I believe the high grades are as often bleached as the low grades. 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 


Q. I believe fromn a business standpoint no one would pay for an expensive process 
and pay a royalty for the mere purpose of looking at it, unless he were to get a few 
cents more. ; 


By Mr. Low: 


Q. Will the bleached flour sell at a higher price because of the bleaching ? 

A. J think it either sells at a higher price or finds a more ready sale at the same 
price. That would be an advantage to the miller. 

Q. The bleaching enables one to place the flour on the merket sooner than if it 
were unbleached ? 

A. I do not believe it is customary to hold flour for a long enough period to bleach 
it, naturally, to any great extent. Artificial bleaching gives the flour, at once, an ap- 
pearance similar to that which would have been produced by natural bleaching if the 
tiour had been stored for some time. 

Q. Do you not think there must have been some good reason why the Federal goy- 
ernment of the United States objected to the sale of bleached flour? 

A. I think it was due to a desire to insist on absolute openness in regard to alt 
food products. I should not be surpised to hear of a ruling by the same authorities 
against artificially coloured butter. The present ruling does not finally dispose of the 
matter. It will be settled by the courts of law. 
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Q. You having been interested in this matter would have the advantage of studying 
the question from the bulletins that have been issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the United States. Is it not Mr. Wiley who is the chief there? 

A. Mr. Wiley is the chief chemist. ’ 

Q. Did he not give some reason for the ruling? He never does anything of that 
kind without giving ample reason for doing so. 

A. The ruling was made I understand by the Secretary of Agriculture. T do not 
think that full and convincing reasons for it, based on careful investigation, have ever 
been given to the public. 


BAKING STRENGTH OF DAMP WHEAT. 


The last subject I wish to speak of is the investigation into the baking strength of 
wheat which has been damp or wet, and which appears to have been injured in that 
way. 

In the last Annual Report of the Experimental Farms I published the results of 
the first series of tests, which lead to the following rather remarkable conclusions :— 

‘The conelusion which must be drawn from this series of experiments is that 
dampness in wheat although very injurious to its appearance does not necessarily in- 
jure, but under some conditions actually improves the intrinsie value (to the baker) of 
the straight grade flour produced from it. No doubt injurious action of the moisture 
would commence earlier at higher temperatures than it did in this series of trials, 
but on the other hand it should be remembered that the amount of moisture present 
in the wheat in these tests was greater than that usually found in ‘damp’ or ‘ tough’ 
wheat.’ 

I may say the wheat was stored under cold conditions (above frost, however), and 
kept extremely damp, and that the baking strength of the straight grade flour pro- 
duced from it—(that is to say all the flour which could be considered good for bread 
making)—was greater in some of the samples which had been kept extremely damp 
than it was in the original wheat. A sample kept for twenty days so damp that it 
could almost be described as wet made distinctly superior flour to that obtained from 
the original sample. After twenty-seven days the wheat was quite musty and spoiled and 
made very poor flour. Some of the conclusions drawn from this series of tests were 
so unexpected that it was thought advisable to make further experiments. What we 
wish to find out is whether wheat injured in appearance by being wet in the stook 
will make good bread. Further tests are being made this winter and I am able to 
make a preliminary report this morning on One series of experiments. 

I have a bright, hard sample of Red Fife from Indian Head which was soaked in 
water three hours every day, and then spread out and dried in an ordinary, heated 
room for 21 hours. This was repeated every day for eight days. After one day, two 
days, four days, and eight days portions were dried off, and ground and baked. 
I have brought for your inspection a sample taken after the fourth day. You will see 
that it is dull and soft looking—entirely different from its original condition. It 
weighs 4 lbs. less to the measured bushel than the original wheat. The baking tests 
of these samples are only half done, but the indications are that they will fall in line 
with last year’s tests. That is to say that the baking strength of this wheat has not 
been injured, but rather improved by a certain amount of wetting and drying. I 
must interject, however, this statement that in all my baking tests what may be 
termed ‘ plain bread’ is made. Pakers often add to the flour malt extract or malt flour 
as well as lard and other materials. In using such additional ingredients the results of 
the experiments might be altered. If this improvement in the flour from. wheat 
which has been wet is due to the production of those products which accompany malt- 
ing, then while we may have an advantage in the bread made from such flour when 
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no malt extract is used, there may not be any advantage discernible when malt is 
employed. The flour from the samples of wheat which have been wet behaves some- 
what as if a small quantity of malt extract had been added. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. Do you mean that if wheat that has been cut in good condition when put in 
stook is rained on, dries, is wet again, and dried, that the baking quality of that 
wheat is not injured ? 

A. These tests show that in some cases it would actually be improved in baking 
strength—although greatly injured in appearance. This sample which was soaked 
and dried four times has been reduced in weight from 612 to 572 Ibs. per bushel and 
has apparently been converted into a soft wheat, although it does not show any 
appreciable increase in the break flour. I cannot say it will give the same proportions 
of high grade, patent flour, but the baking strength of the ‘straight’ flour has not 
been injured. 

Wheat may be wet or damp under such a variety of conditions and for. such 
varying periods of time that the whole problem is difficult to work out; but 


~the evidence thus far shows that in many cases the bread-making strength of the 


flour made from such wheat will not have been injured. 
Q. The price the grain buyer gives the farmer is injured? 


AG, Yes, 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 


Q. Does wheat, like barley, produce malt? 

A. It is customary to use the term ‘malt’ in reference to barley only, but the 
chemical changes which occur during the sprouting of wheat are similar. Diastase 
“or some substance of a like character is produced. 

Q. Have you made tests with frozen wheat? 

A. Yes. Frost does wheat very great injury. Even cold weather near the freez- 
ing point appears to injure the baking strength of the flour, although the appearance 
of the grain may not have been altered. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. How does the frost affect it for seed? 

A. Not so seriously as in the case of oats. I should have no hesitation in saying 
that plump wheat of fair germinating power could safely be used even though the 
skin showed considerable injury from frost. 

Q. What percentage of germination ? : 

A. I should not hesitate to use seed which showed 70 per cent. of strong germina- 
tion; but of course it would be necessary to sow more than the usual quantity. 

Q. You mean seventy live grains to the hundred? 

A. Yes, at least 70 grains. Most of these should show strong vitality. If many 
were weak the seed would not be safe. 

Q. What is the standard of the ordinary grain? How many to the hundred? 

A. An ordinary good sample would give 94 to 98. 2 

Q. So you would have to make up that difference between 70 and 95 in the 
quantity sown ? 

A. Yes. Some samples of wheat that have been entirely spoiled in appearance by 
frost, so far as the skin is concerned, are still quite plump, and have a large per- 
centage of uninjured germs. Provided that is the case, the grain can be used for 
seed. But frost seems always to injure the wheat for bread making very consider- 
ably. . 
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By Mr. Robb: 


Q. Can you tell us the difference in gluten between the Marquis and the Red Fife? 

A. The gluten has not been determined. We have no reason to suppose it would 
be materially different. Red Fife has not such a conspicuously large quantity of 
gluten. Its high bread-making strength is due chiefly to the good quality of its gluten. 
The quality and quantity of gluten in Marquis wheat appear to be about the same as 
in Red Fife. 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 


Q. Do they work corn flour in with Manitoba wheat? 

A. I have never heard of it. I have no doubt it could be done to a small extent. 

Q. Manitoba flour takes up such a large quantity of moisture that they can in- 
troduce a certain amount of corn flour into the bread, and make what they call home- 
made bread. 

A. I have found it possible to do this in baking experiments, but the character 
of the bread is changed. I scarcely think that any large miller would risk his reputa- 
tion by making any such mixture. Adulteration of flour occurs much less often than 
is usually supposed. I am convinced that nearly all the flour offered for sale in- 
Canada is quite pure. 


Committee adjourned, 
Certified correct, 


CHAS. E. SAUNDERS, 
Cerealist, Dominion Experimental Farms. 
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THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY IN CANADA. 


House or Commons, 
ComMiTTEr Room No. 34, 
WEpNEsDAY, February 2, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here at 11 
o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. M. S. Schell, presiding: 


The Cuairman.—I have pleasure in introducing this morning Mr. Felix Charlan, 
Chief of the Tobacco Division, Department of Agriculture, who will speak on the 
‘Cultivation and Curing of Tobacco in Canada.’ Mr. Charlan has only been a resi- 
dent of Canada for four years, and I think it is remarkable that he should be able 
to address us in English, in view of the fact that he could not speak a word of our 
tongue until he came to this country. He does not propose to talk at very great 
length, but would welcome questions from members of the committee in the hope 
that the discussion will bring out useful information that will be of benefit to the 
country. I have great pleasure in calling upon Mr. Charlan to address you. 


* Mr. Cuartay.—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I desire first to thank the Chair- 
man for his complimentary introduction and hope the committee will extend their 
indulgence to me, should I not be able to express myself as fluently in English as 
they may expect. 

Let me say at the outset that I shall be very brief. This is not the first time 
that I have had the honour of appearing before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Colonization. On two previous occasions, it was my good fortune to speak to you 
about the culture of tobacco in Canada. This morning, I think it will be best for me 
to attempt to outline the progress which has been made in tobacco growing in this 
country since I last appeared before you; that is to say, since the passage of the last 
resolutions with respect to Canadian tobacco. When last I appeared before you, 
more protection was being sought for the Canadian tobacco industry. I can now 
inform you that we were able soon afterwards to obtain the needed protection and 
that in consequence, we have made much of the progress that was anticipated at that 
time. And this brings me to the subject of my address this morning, which is ‘ The 
Cultivation and Curing of Tobacco in Canada.’ 

It might be well as a preliminary step to draw your attention to the financial 
results which have followed the work of the Tobacco Division. These, I may say, or 
at least some of them, are not as well known in the country as they ought to be, owing 
very likely in the first place to the fact that the work of improvement is necessarily 
very slow; secondly by reason of the fact that this is a very large country to carry 
on educational work in, and the people needing instruction are scattered over an 
immense area. The progress made in each district visited would seem, perhaps, small, 
and yet when we consider that progress in the aggregate, we must realize that a very 
great improvement has been made in tobacco culture. I hope to give you some 
details in the course of my address, but in the meantime, let me say that we have 
obtained some valuable economical results. I have with me samples of native grown 
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tobacco, which have been highly recommended by the Canadian manufacturer ; and 
you will probably be surprised to learn that this tobacco can compete with any 
American variety imported into Canada, that is to say, for binder purposes. 

Now as to the matter of education in tobacco culture and curing, the Minister 
of Agriculture decided two years ago to increase the staff of the Tobacco Division. 
Up to that time I had been working alone and was hardly able to respond to the 
numerous demands of the Canadian growers. The extension of the division work 
resulted in the establishment of three experimental stations, one at St. Jacques 
VAchigan in the county of Montcalm and another at St. Cesaire in the county of 
Rouville, the third one at Harrow, Ont. We consider the first two parishes as the 
centres of tobacco production in the province of Quebec; the former being probably 
the oldest place where tobacco has been successfully grown in that province. It is 
several years since tobacco culture was first started there and it rapidly attained a 
great reputation. I must admit, however, that the reputation of the St. Jacques 
tobacco has been slightly lessened in the course of the last few years by reason of the 
smaller yields obtained by the growers from their fields. The reason for that decrease 
in the tobacco crop we are now endeavouring to ascertain, so that the existing condi- 
tions may be greatly improved. This is why an experimental station was established 
at St. Jacques. The other tobacco growing centre in the southern part of the county 
of Rouville is very promising. It gives me great pleasure to state that we have 
obtained at St. Césaire a tobacco that can compete with the product of any other 
district in the world. I shall be able to show you samples of that tobacco, and in that 
connection desire to say to the tobacco growers in the county of Montcalm, that if 
they will improve their methods of culture, they will very soon regain the position 
which they have lost. 


The work of the Tobacco Division, from the educational point of view, has, up 
to the present, been confined to experiments with varieties. Since my arrival in 
Canada, I have not been able to meet anybody who could tell me the best kind of 
tobacco that could be grown in a particular locality. In Ontario, Burley is the variety 
chiefly grown. Of course, there are a few growers that raise the less important kinds 
of tobacco, more particularly, some smoking and cigar tobacco. However, it is use- 
less, in my opinion to give very much attention to these latter growers, because our 
idea is to establish, if possible, the reputation of each tobacco centre in Canada and 
for that reason, we must promote the cultivation in each county, if not in each pro- 
vince, of the same kind of tobacco as the result of a selection which we have made. 
Two years ago, we were hardly able to exhibit a good sample of binder among the 
tobaceo products of Quebec, but we started out with the idea of replacing all the 
tobacco imported from Wisconsin and Connecticut into the Canadian market, by a 
product of native growth. In consequence of our efforts to bring about improved 
cultivation, we have produced, and especially in the St. Césaire district, a tobacco 
which makes a fairly good binder. I have here some samples of that tobacco to show 
you. Two years ago, there were assembled in this room a number of Canadian tobacco 
experts, some of whom were manufacturers, and they were able to give the committee 
valuable information on the subject of tobacco growing. I hope we shall have fur- 
ther visits from these same and similarly well informed gentlemen, so that we may 
get the benefits of their knowledge and experience. Now, anybody who cares to look 

at this sample of Comstock Spanish (exhibiting sample) will probably admit that it 
is of the quality required to make a first class binder. You will notice first, the size 
and the shape of the leaf. Not a cigar manufacturer in Canada wants a bigger leaf 
for binder. He wants texture; we have it here. That leaf is strong, you can pull 
on it; it is also thin. Then you can get a good precentage of wrapper. That leaf is 
gummy and can stand a good sweating and a good fermentation. That tobacco has 
a very good aroma, therefore, it is sometimes used as a filler. For a binder only the 
best leaves are used and the bottom leaves, when sweated, are more easily used as 
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fillers. Some manufacturers in Montreal claim that they can use those fillers as well 
-as the Havana filler. I would not like to say that the Canadian filler is better than 
the Havana filler, but it must make a pretty good cigar, since cigars produced from 
this tobacco are sold sometimes at ten cents a piece. Thus, we have accomplished 
sufficient to make us feel assured that we can produce in Canada the tobacco to 
replace the million pounds that we have annually imported in the parts from Wis- 
consin. I have read in certain tobacco journals that last year the records of the De- 
partment of Inland Revenue show an increased consumption of Canadian tobacco 
in this country of a little more than 1,000,000 pounds, and a decrease in the importa- 
tion of American tobaeccos during the same period of a like quantity. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the consumption of Canadian tobacco has exactly 
replaced the imports of American tobacco, not absolutely all those imports 
because we shall still need some for binder purposes, but this is the first year that 
Canadian native tobacco has taken such a place in the Canadian market and we 
could not expect to make a much better showing than that. The result from an 
economic point of view is that we have been able to keep in this country about half 
a million dollars more than we did two years ago. I think that is a very fair result, 
and the members of the Canadian parliament are partly responsible for it because 
of the law which was passed enabling the Canadian manufacturer to manufacture 
the Canadian product in the right shape. 

I have here another sample of tobacco and it is just what we want to see in this 
country. Jt was handled by a very clever packer in Farnham last winter. This is 
the kind of product that we must offer the Canadian manufacturer in order to get a 
good price. I venture to say that this tobacco can be sold at about forty-five cents 
and sometimes fifty cents a pound, which is far in excess of the ten, fifteen and twenty 
cents that this tobacco brought four years ago. Moreover, while the manufacturer 
is able to sell that tobacco at forty cents a pound and make a very fair profit, he can 
buy the raw leaf from the grower at fifteen and sixteen cents a pound. That has 
been done by Mr. Fortier last year at St. Césaire. Instead of an average price of 
eight and nine cents, the Canadian grower this year has been getting fifteen cents 
a pound for the best crops. I think that this is a good result. 


_ By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. At fifteen cents a pound how much would the grower realize per acre on the 
average ? 

A. In money? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I think the grower can make a clear profit of from $120 to $150 per acre. 

Q. How many pounds will the crop yield to the acre? 

A. From 1,200 to 1,500 pounds according to the fertility of the soil. This past 
year has not been a very good one, but the previous year we obtained at St. Césaire 
from 1,400 to 1,600 pounds to the acre. Compute the total at fifteen cents a pound 
and you can see the return in money that you will get per acre. The expense of cul- 
tivation is not greater than it was two years ago, but has been rather diminished. 

_ Q. Fifteen cents a pound is a pretty high price? 

A. A pretty high price, but you must remember that it is for high grade tobacco. 
We are developing in Canada the culture of a high grade tobacco and trying by every 
means in our power to stop the cultivation of poor varieties. Unfortunately, we still 
have plenty of poor tobaccos, especially in Quebec. 

Q. You think there is plenty of room for improvement? 

A. Yes, because there are still plenty of these poor tobacecos grown. The advan- 
tage of growing such a high grade quality of tobacco, and we are trying to promote 
its cultivation throughout Canada or at least throughout the province of Quebec, is 
that we can use it as a binder and also as a filler. The large leaves like this (refer 
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ring to sample) make a first class binder and the small ones instead of being lost 
because they have no flavour, as is the case sometimes with some varieties, can be 
used for fillers. I have been told by people who handle that tobacco that they can sell 
this unpromising looking product at about thirty-five cents or forty cents a pound. 


By Mr. Meigs: 

Q. Did you furnish the farmers with this seed? 

A. We furnished the growers with that seed for about three years. 

Q. Did you furnish seed to the growers in St. Césaire that year? 

A. Only to a limited extent. Every year we make a distribution of seed to the 
Canadian growers. Of course, we cannot give a supply to every tobacco grower in 
Canada, but we make a distribution to the farmers’ institutes in order that through 
their agency, the seed may reach the best growers. Now there is another point. We 
have shown the Canadian growers how to raise in this country the best tobacco seed. 
In addition, we have made experiments ourselves, especially on the experimental farm 
here, and these experiments have proved that we can grow in this country the best 
tobacco seed that we can get. Last year I grew tobacco from American tobacco seed 
and also from Canadian seed, and it was demonstrated that the latter not only gave a 
better yield, but a product that could stand our climatic conditions better. Now we are 
endeavouring to raise a sufficient amount of this seed at our stations to enable us to 
distribute it to the Canadian growers and thus meet all the requirements of Canadian 
tobacco cultivation. My expectation is that in two or three years from now, we shall 
be able to furnish every Canadian grower with the tobacco seed that he needs. The 
first requirement for placing our native tobacco growing industry on a sound basis is 
that the Canadian grower shall obtain the right kind of seed. Secondly, we require 
to check and ultimately to eliminate the production of the poor tobaccos to which I 
referred a few minutes ago. This result we shall accomplish by distributing only seed 
of first class quality, and the growers who get that seed will then have no excuse for 
going to the merchant and buying poor stuff over which we have no control. 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 

Q. If that seed is grown for several years in Canada, does the plant become 
more rank? 

A. Yes, generally. But sometimes the result of introducing tobacco seed into 
Canada is that a grower has, unknown to himself, a very good quality of tobacco in 
his plot or field without being able to take advantage of its superiority. Two years 
ago I made a selection during a trip through Ontario. A doctor in Leamington, who 
was not a very extensive grower, had in a small patch of garden a few tobacco plants. 
They were in a splendid state and I asked him where he got the seed for his planta- 
tion. He could not tell me the name of the variety, but I got from him some seed 
and tried it at the Experimental Farm. Then I ascertained that it was ‘ Big Ohio,’ 
which had been imported by the Walkerville people. We tried that tobacco at the 
Experimental Farm first, and last year experimented with it at St. Jacques. I enter- 
tain the hope that this tobacco will be able to replace, in a very short time, all the 
Connecticut seed leaf grown in the province of Quebec, because it gives a larger leaf 
and a comparatively early plant. I have here a sample of that tobacco, and you will 
notice the length of the leaf. In this connection, let me say, that some people in 
Quebec want to get a great deal from their fields. They do not care so much for the 
quality as for a heavy yield. Accordingly they generally try the Connecticut seed 
leaf. But that variety is a very slow grower and sometimes about the last week in 
August or the first week in September, frost appears and spoils the erop. We will be 
able to harvest and store this new tobacco before the frost comes and hang it in the 
barns, where we shall have plenty of time to cure it in September, without fear of the 
of Quebec. I think that the only reason for the insufficient yields now obtained—for 
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cold weather. This tobacco was exhibited two years ago to some Canadian )manufac- 
turers and they state that it is just the kind they want for cut tobacco for smoking 
purposes. The leaf is very thin and the proportion of stem is small. The amount of 
stem has to be considered, because when the tobacco is stemmed in the factory, if the 
quantity is very heavy, it means a loss af about 25 per cent to 30 per cent of the 
weight. Therefore, the manufacturers prefer a tobacco that has only a very small 
stem, that is the advantage of this particular quality of tobacco. And just here, let 
me emphasize on the advantage of being able to travel and make observations in 
various parts of the country. Had I not been travelling in Ontario, I could not have 
noticed that tobacco, and should not now be in a position to distribute seed to the 
Quebec growers capable of yielding better results. I may say that at the Experi- 
mental Farm, we secured in 1908 a yield of about 2,400 pounds. 


By Mr. Proulx: 

Q. How much a pound would it bring? 

A. We can sell that anywhere for between eight and nine cents a pound. This 
sample has been kept in a too soft condition. I had to do that in order to be able to 
show it to you, but it will not make any difference. When placed upon the market the 
tobacco will be in better condition than it is now. 

Our idea is to make a good selection, and to make that selection profitable. We 
have worked for about two years on a special point that may seem unimportant to the 
people not familiar with tobacco culture. That special feature is the question of seed 
plants and seed beds. The greatest trouble that we experience in Quebec, and one that 
we have had to meet practically every year since I have been in Canada, is that the 
backward spring makes the transplanting of the tobacco plants at the proper time a 
very difficult thing. Generally, by reason of the cold temperature, the seed bed does 
not yield enough seedlings to plant a large extent of land. Furthermore, we have dis- 
covered that the reason of the insufficient results obtained by the Quebec growers on 
their seed beds was that the latter are generally overcrowded. They generally sow too 
much seed on the plots, and then the seed bed is too heavily burdened to flourish, and 
disease occurs very soon. Last year and this year we endeavoured to determine the 
right density of seed that we must sow on a given area of seed bed. These experiments 
have been checked at our station at St. Jacques, with this result, that we can say the 
proportion of seed should be about one-seventh of an ounce to one hundred square 
feet of seed bed. We have several times told the Quebec growers that their seed beds 
were too thick; but until now we were never able to demonstrate to them exactly the 
right amount of seed that must be sown. Now we have that data, and I think it will 
be very useful to the growers in both Quebec and Ontario. 

I have brought, for your examination, two photographs showing the nature of our 
experiments on the seed beds of the Experimental Farm, and will pass them around. 
I consider they are the best tobacco seed beds that have been obtained in Canada up to 
the present time. The advantage of that kind of seedling is that instead of being 
obliged to make a selection at the time of the pulling out, you can pick the plants by 
the handful, and they all come sound, healthy and strong plants. This information 
will save time and probably money to the grower. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 

Q. What is the name of that variety you were showing? 

A. Comstock Spanish. It is one of: the selections we made two years ago at St. 
Césaire, and the seed has probably been supplied by the Department of eae aaaae 

Q. Mr. Fortier was distributing some kind of seed? 

A. Yes. I gave to Mr. Fortier the address of the firm in Egerton, Wis., where we 
were in the habit of getting the seed, but now we try to distribute only Canadian seed, 
of which we have at present a very limited provision. Last year we had a very severe 
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We were obliged to buy some more seed from Mr. W. T. Pommeroy, but T do not think 
we shall be under that obligation any more. 


By Mr. Dubeau: 

Q. Do the growers generally know that the department distributes seed? 

A. I am very glad you asked me the question. They should know it, but have ex- 
perienced very much trouble with the Farmers Institutes in Quebec in that connection. | 
We write to the President and Secretary of an institute for the names of growers who 
desire to be supplied with tobacco seed and we very seldom get answers from these 
people. I remember that last year I sent a pretty fair quantity of Comstock seed to 
St. Jacques l’Achigan, and the President of the Farmers Institute there was unable to 
distribute the whole of it; he has yet some of it in his possession. We make every 
effort to distribute throughout Canada the best kind of seed we can get, but sometimes 
the growers do not respond to our efforts. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. Do you send out the seed free? 

A. Yes. But we try to reach certain men in particular: With this object in view, 
we send the seed to the President of the Farmers’ Institutes to be given to the best 
growers in the locality. Accompanying each sample of seed is 1 pamphlet containing 
instructions with respect to cultivation, unless such literature has been sent previously. 
In this way, we endeavour to make sure that the growers will obtain from the 
Department of Agriculture first class tobacco seed, and doubtless in a yery 
short time, they in turn will be able to make a more abundant distribution 
amongst their neighbours. It was the idea we had at first. We have noticed, however, 
that the result has not been as we anticipated, and we shall endeavour hereafter to - 
make a larger distribution. I have at hand the name of nearly every Canadian 
tobacco grower, and although the list is growing every year, we shall be able, probably 
before long, to send seed to every individual grower. I think that will be the best way. 

I noticed long ago that very many of the Canadian growers have a tendency of 
trying every kind of tobacco of which they hear of. That is a great mistake. We have 
endeavoured to develop in the Quebec centres the production uf the binder types. We 
did that in order to promote the cultivation of those types which ripen early and adapt 
themselves to the climatic conditions of that province. We have tried to check in 
Quebec the culture of the tobaccos such as Burley, Blue Prior, and such like. Some 
people claim we are not progressive enough, but probably, the question, if discussed, 
would result in a decision in our favour. If we can secure a good reputation for the 
tobacco grown at St. Césaire and St. Jacques and the manufacturers needing Canadian 
binders can secure the requisite quantity of tobacco of the proper quality, that would 
be a very fair success. If we could demonstrate that we can grow in Quebec every 
kind of tobacco from the Turkish to the Burley, it would doubtless make a very fine 
exhibit, but it would not aid the manufacturer who wants to get tobacco of a given 
type and who will not be able to secure it, unless conditions improve, because the 
amount so far grown is insufficient. Those who desire Turkish tobacco for cigarette 
purposes would not be able to find it in sufficient quantity, nor would those who require 
Burley tobacco for chewing purposes be any more fortunate. On the other hand, if 
we adhere to the varieties that are successfully grown in the most important centres— 
for example the province of Ontario, where the Burley is generally cultivated—the 
Canadian manufacturer in want of Canadian Burley will know that he has only to 
send to his agents in Kingsville and Leamington to obtain any amount of it. More 
than that, he is conversant with its quality and he can accordingly place an order with 
the grower. 

As a result of a little pressure from some of the manufacturers, we tried experi- 
ments this year with Virginia tobacco. Some two or three years ago I was asked by 
somebody if the Department of Agriculture would assist him in such experiments. 
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When we undertake to do that, we generally ask that the results of these experiments 
be published all over the Dominion, not because we bear the expense, or part of the 
expense, but because it is necessary in the interest of the general welfare of the Can- 
adian grower. The gentleman in question did not understand that point very well. 
So we had to let him alone and he started experiments, which, I must say have been 
successful. 


For two or three years we have had in Ontario an overproduction of Burley to- 
bacco. Some two years since, I tried, in order to check that overproduction, the culti- 
vation of dark tobaccos. JI call it by that name, but it is really a 
smoking tobacco good for cutting and smoking purposes and sometimes for 
binder.’ These experiments have not been successful. Many of the dark tobaccos pro- 
duced in Ontario are generally of a stronger texture than the ones we can get in’ Que- 
bec, and the flavour is not very agreeable; it is very strong and objectionable. Most 
of the Canadian manufacturers to whom we have shown these cigar and pipe tobaccos 
grown in Ontario have found them very much stronger than they want.. But if we 
can discover a Virginia tobacco that can be raised in Ontario successfully} for in- 
stance in Essex county, to take the place of some of the Burley grown in that same 
locality, the overproduction referred to will cease and the Ontario tobacco grower will 
be able to get a better price for his Burley. We have a very large demand in Canada 
for that kind of tahaeeo and also for the Virginia tobacco. 


In order to ascertain if the Canadian conditions were adapted to the growing of 
Virginias, two years ago I paid a visit to South Virginia and North Carolina. I 
inquired about the conditions of culture in that part of the United States and ascer- 
tained that it would be possible to make a very fair, if not a successful trial in Ontario. 
An experiment had been made by the growers of whom I spoke some time ago, and 
we endeavoured to get the same results so that we should be able in a very short time 

*to publish them in the country and enable the Canadian growers interested in the 
culture of the Virginia tobacco, to have any and every infermation necessary to make 
of it a success. 

I have here a sample of the tobacco we have obtained on our station at Harrow 
in Essex County. That tobacco was sold to the Dominion Tobacco Company a few 
weeks ago and realized twenty cents a pound. If that tobacco had been graded more 
carefully we would have been able to get twenty-five cents and perhaps thirty cents a 
pound. Somebody spoke at the beginning of the meeting in regard to cigarette 
tobacco. That (holding up sample) represents a sample of Canadian Burley which 
has been flue cured. We showed it to some Virginia people and their first statement 
was that it was Virginia tobacco. It is not Virginia tobacco, but Canadian tobacco 
flue cured at the experimental station at Harrow. That stuff could not have been 
graded properly and I must apologize to the committee for it. But we have been very 


~ busy this year, and my idea was to have it graded at the factory. In spite of the 


inferior quality of some part of our crop we have been able to realize twenty cents a 
pound, which means that the good tobacco alone would easily realize thirty cents as 
compared with eight or nine cents formerly paid for Burley tobacco. Mr. Clark who 
is familiar with the conditions in that neighbourhood will corroborate that statement. 
The price was only about eight or nine cents a pound in Ontario; and from these 
figures you can easily sce the probability of a much better price for the grower by the 
cultivation of this tobacco rather than by the cultivation of Burley. But let me say 
this tobacco could not be raised on any kind of soil. One must select the soil very 
carefully, and I must say that the land on which that sample was grown is not the very 
best. Next year we shall probably test the same kind of tobacco on another plot of the 
station and will perhaps get better results. Probably some of you gentlemen who are 
experts in judging Virginia tobacco might examine this sample and decide for your- 
selves whether the results which we have obtained are not pretty close to what we are 
aiming at. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. What yield per acre would you get? 

A. Of that Virginian tobacco? Last year on the station at Harrow we only got 
nine hundred pounds to the acre. I must explain, however, that we have an Ameri- 
can expert there who was brought from Danville and we have not yet succeeded in 
making him cultivate the tobacco in Canada according to Canadian requirements. 
He wishes to follow the methods of cultivation with which he has always been familiar 
in his own country, although we tried to make him understand that in trying to raise 
Virginia tobacco in Canada the conditions are totally ciffereat from those districts 
whence he comes, and what we want is to determine which methods are the best for 
Canada. However, I think we shall be on a better footing next yeur and thus be able 
to secure better results. With respect to Ontario we certainly have every reason to feel 
satisfied with the progress so far made. We consider this tobacco can be placed in 
Canada with the Canadian manufacturer at a price ranging from twenty to twenty- 
five cents a pound. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. That is the price to the grower? 
A. Yes, the price to the grower for tobacco in that condition. This is Canadian 
tobacco (exhibiting sample), and the other is American tobacco flue cured. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. For what purpose is this tobacco being used ? 

A. That leaf is generally used for wrappers if fine enough; when coarse for a 
filler. That is the reason we have been able to sell the coarser tobacco to the Dominion 
Tobacco Company as fillers for plugs. The texture is coarser; but this tobacco is 
able to keep the juice and flavour better and so make a good filler. We can sell that 
tobacco at a price ranging from twelve to eighteen aents a pound. 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 


Q. Tobacco is sometimes dried artificially, but this tobacco has been sun cured? 

A. No, that is flue cured. I take this opportunity of saying that some people in 
Quebec are urging the growing of flue cured tobaccos, which is practically impossible 
in that province. However, we shall probably start experiments in due course if we 
are obliged to do so; I am perfectly sure we cannot raise this tobacco in Quebee and 
cure it properly. The raw leaf has been obtained from a variety of Virginia tobacco 
which ripens in eighty or ninety days. This other variety (exhibiting sample) is a 
still later variety; we could not, even in Essex, get it to ripen in time nor cure it so 
as to give the proper colour. If we grow this kind of tobacco in Quebec we shall 
probably experience the same trouble that we encountered this year in Ontario and 
we shall never be able to get the rquired colour except in a very exceptional year. 
When we go in for raising tobacco we must be practically sure of the results; it is 
useless to work all the year long if we have not the means of growing a successful 
crop or have anything to fear from frost or cold. 

Now I can show you something very special that we obtained last year on the 
experimental station at St. Jacques, by crossing Canadian Comstock and Sumatra. 
From this crossing we have obtained a tobacco that I think will replace all the 
varieties at present grown in the province of Quebec. This particular tobacco has 
given this year a yield of about 1,800 pounds to the acre, whereas the other varieties 
grown in the vicinity did not give more than 1,200 to the acre. It does not show up 
very well, the leaf seems to be very short, but we must keep to the Comstock Spanish 
that we can obtain in the same locality. Here is tha Comstock from which that 
tobacco has been obtained. You can see that Comstock is a good material but a little 
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small. The leaf of the hybrid is gummy, strong and thin, but some year we hope to 
produce a leaf that will be very much broader, thinner and if not stronger, at least as 
strong. 

Q. I should think that would make a good wrapper. 

A. The Comstock and Sumatra make a first class wrapper, and we have been 


- fortunate I think in getting with that hybrid a tobacco which is larger than either 


parent, 
Q. Than either the Sumatra or Comstock? 
A. Than the Comstock. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 

Q. That is a cross? 

A. Yes. It is a cross between the Comstock and the Sumatra made two years 
ago at St. Césaire. The most interesting feature is the texture of the leaf, it is very 
thin notwithstanding that the tobacco was grown last year on heavy soil. The great 
trouble experienced in Quebec is that when we plant a lot of tobacco on heavy soil 
the texture deteriorates and we have only an inferior product. We expect that 
tobacco will be more easily transplanted everywhere, and that it will probably yield 
a much better product than the Comstock Spanish as we have it now. 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 

Q. In smoking that tobacco is it as bitter as the Sumatra? 

A. It is bitter, but we hope that it will be less bitter than the Sumatra. 
By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Will it sell for as good a price as the Spanish Comstock? 
A. The hybrid variety ? 


e Q. Yes. 


A. I think we can sell it for twenty or twenty-five cents a pound. I shall prob- 
ably be able to show you another sample which is a little drier. This one (exhibit- 
ing sample) will show the shape of the leaf better. 

Q. That is a hybrid too? 

A. Yes, the same. The advantage of that tobacco is that it ripens very early. 
We can crop that tobacco in about sixty or sixty-five days, and grow it more easily 
than any tobacco grown in Quebec. The colour is very fine; it is very even, and the 
tobacco can be cured in five to six weeks as compared with seven or eight weeks re- 
quired for Comstock Spanish. That is a very great advantage for the Quebec grower 
who sometimes experiences frost early in the fall. 

Q. Have you seeded that tobacco? 

A. Yes. But unfortunately the supply of seed is very small. We shall probably 
try to make a large distribution in one or two years. 

Q. You can grow the seed here, can you not? 

A. Yes. We have shown the sample to manufacturers who are very pleased with 
the shape of the leaf and the texture. We were asked to supply them with seed, but 
unfortunately we could not do that as the supply is insufficient. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Does the soil need to be as rich for the growth of tobacco as for grain crops 
or meadow crops? Take grain crops for instance, does it need to be just as good land 
for tobacco. 

A. Yes. 

Q. It needs to be just as good land for tobacco as for grain crops? 

A. Yes, and probably better land. Tobacco needs a very light and very rich soil. 
I advocate the cultivation of tobacco in rotation and not continuous cultivation, 
although that has been done for years and years in the northern parc of the province 
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example in some parts of Montealm, Joliette and l Assomption—is the poor culti- 
vation of the soil. The growers considered that the soil was inexhaustible and never 
made any return of the principals taken from the soil. Then we began our experi- 
mental station at St. Jacques. I do not know whether it is a matter for pleasure or 
regret, but I do not think that the land there is in any better shape than on the 
neighbouring farms. However, I hope we shall be able by proper rotation to place 
that little farm in better shape than it is at present and make a good showing for the 
benefit of the tobacco growers. We have been scarcely able to obtain at that station 
this year a yield of more than a thousand or twelve hundred pounds of Comstock to 
the acre; whereas at St. Césaire in the same period we were favoured with a yield 
of from 1,400 to 1,600 pounds to the acre. 


By Mr. Sprouple: 
. Have you tried growing tobacco on small plots? 
Our smallest plots are an acre. 
That is a fair test? 
. A test could be made on a larger scale of course. 
. How would those Quebec yields compare with what you get at Leamington? 
. In Ontario the conditions are practically the same as they are in Quebec, 
but in the former province we have to deal with a special disease due to some 
peculiarity of the soil I should say. I have noticed for two years past a patch where 
Burley cannot be grown any more. Burley was grown there for years and years 
until the land tired of it. We tried some cigar tobacco on the same land and it 
yielded us a good crop. Thus you see instead of growing Burley forever on the same 
land, if other varieties are cultivated satisfactorily crops can be raised. In the pro- 
vinee of Ontario I would suggest that we should grow Virginia as well as Burley, 
but in rotation with other crops. We consider in Quebec the best rotation to be 
tobacco, cereals and clover; in Ontario by reason of the importance that is given to 
the cultivation of corn, a rotation including corn would probably be better. At the 
expe:imental station at Harrow we are endeavouring to establish a rotation of three 
years, but part of that station will have to be devoted to rotation of four years. Then 
we shall be able, in a very short time, to tell the grower which one of these rotations 
gives the best results. We do not want so much to obtain very large yields as to 
maintain the fertility of the soil. We consider that if the fertility of the soil is 
impaired it will not yield the same amount of crop; we must endeavour to get the 
best results possible and still maintain the fertility of the soil. 


bPOPOPO 


By Mr. Sealey: 

Q. Would the ordinary rotation in preparation of the soil for roots be suitable 
for the cultivation of tobacco? 

A. Yes, but most of the soils suitable for roots are not adapted for tobacco. 

Q. You can make a successful crop of roots on a comparatively heavy soil. Of 
course the land itself requires to be high? 

A, Yes, you cannot raise any good crop on low swampy land. You must get 
land that is well drained with rather light soil. 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 
Q. A sandy loam? 
A. The best soil for any kind of tobacco is a sandy loam. 
By Mr. Sealey: 
Q. Was your estimate of $120 and $150 the net profit? 
A. That is the net profit for the last year. I hope that the results obtained by 


the Canadian growers in St. Cesaire last year will be maintained. I think it ean 
storm on the 8th of July at St. Jacques, and the greater part of our field was spoiled. 
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be with a little effort. It is a question of organization amongst the growers and 
probably co-operative associations would be very helpful in promoting that result. 
Until now the yield has been very much smaller than the figures I gave. 

Q. I would like to be sure as to whether the $120 to $150 was the total receipts 
or the net profits? 

A. I consider that to be the net profits realized by some growers. Successful 
farmers that have been able to sell their tobacco crop at a price ranging from twelve 
to fifteen cents a pound must have realized that net profit per acre in St. Cesaire 


last year. 


Q. What do you mean by net profit? 

A. The net result after all expenses have been paid. 

Q. The expense of labour and seed? 

A. Yes, after the expense of labour, seed and everything has been paid. 

Q. It would certainly seem to be the most profitable crop. Would it be practic- 
able for you to grow the plant from seed at the experimental farm and send out a 
quantity to each county that would undertake the cultivation for an experiment? 

A. I think every county can grow the seed under supervision of the president 
or some member of the Association of Growers. There is sufficient interest now 
manifested in the cultivation of good seed to warrant the inference that every 
grower in the association would pay special attention to the matter and look es- 
pecially after the culture. Thus they should be able to select the best tobacco field in 
the locality and if necessary recoup the owner of the field for all the expense to which 
he has been put by reason of cultivating a special character of seed. It would I 
think be a very good way to proceed. 


By Hon. Mr.-Fisher: 


Q. What Mr. Sealey asked you was whether you could grow seed here and send 
the plants over to the country. 

A. The seedlings? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No, that is not practicable. It is no more practicable than the idea which 
preva:led at one time that one could grow tobacco in a parish and then hang that 
tobaeeo in another part of the same parish and have somebody to supervise the curing 
of it. It is not work that can be handled and carried on at a long distance. 


By Mr. Sealey: 

Q. I know of one family that have been carrying on the cultivation of tobacco 
every year for years and years. The practice has never spread to any other family 
in the county; although I believe it would be profitable if it were generally carried 
eon. I would like to see the farmers encouraged in this matter; but to get seed, and 
make a hot bed, and then grow plants is seemingly a more troublesome operation 
than the average farmer would care to undertake. He might, however, make a success 
of it if he were provided with plants as in the case of tomato or strawberry plants. 

A. We cannot do that. Tobacco is very sensitive, and if we do not transplant 
the seedlings under the most favourable conditions they are liable to contract disease. 
We have to exercise great care with the seedlings at the time of transplanting. 

By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 

Q. In other pwords the seedling must be grown on the same ground as that on 
which it is sown? 

A. On the same spot where the tobacco is grown. Of course there are excep- 
tions. You ean get a few seedlings from Quebec to Ottawa, but on the whole a 
scheme is impracticable. 


By Mr. Sealey: 
Q. The average farmer in Quebec grows his own tobacco? 
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A. Yes. That is the only way I think. 


By Mr. Sproule: : F 

Q. Could you give us the quantity of tobacco that is produced in Ontario, as 
compared with that raised in Quebec? ee 

af I cannot supply you se accurate figures. We haye no statistics of that char- 
acter, and furthermore the amount of tobacco grown in Canada varies every year. 
Two years ago we practically had no tobacco crop. 

Q. And some seasons it is a failure? : » 

A. Some seasons it is a relative failure, owing to climatic conditions; but some- 
times the growers stop cultivating tobacco because the price does not seem to be fair 
to them. That is what occurred in Ontario two years ago. 


By Mr. Sealey: 


Q. I understand you to say that last year’s crop in Canada saved the country 
half a million dollars that would otherwise have gone to the United States for the 
purchase of leaf tobacco? 

A. Yes. I know that one million pounds more of Canadian tobacco was manu- 
factured in this country last year, or perhaps a little more, and a decrease to a like 
amount has taken place in the imports from the United States, which means a dif- 
ference of two million pounds. Taking the value of that tobacco at twenty-five cents 
a pound, which we have to pay for the good Wisconsin binders, you have a total of 
about half a million dollars, anyway. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. Does the average farmer, and especially the French-Canadian farmer, grow 
enough tobacco for his own use? 

A. Yes, he generally grows enough for his own use. 

Q. You are not including that tobacco in the statistics which you gave? 

A. No. 

By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 

Q. Have you any statistics that would show to what extent Turkish tobacco is 
cultivated in this country ? 

A. No. Some people in the province of Quebec are interested in that tobacco. 
I must say that the sample shown to me of Turkish tobacco grown from a Russian 
variety imported into Canada two or three years ago did not seem to me to be very 
satisfactory. I am aware that the director of the Imperial Tobacco Company is now 
engaged extensively in its cultivation; but I am not very hopeful as to the good results 
that we can expect from the cultivation of this tobacco. I had an inteview with Mr. 
Davis on that very subject about a month or a month and a half ago, and I do not 
anticipate any very substantia] results from their experiments. Turkish tobacco is a 
very small yielder, and considering the price of labour in Canada, I am very skeptical 
about any adequate return in money such as will compensate the grower for his out- 
lay. 

Q. Turkish tobacco is very highly flavoured, is it not? 

A. The flavour of that tobacco is very high, but the question is, can we get in 


Canada the same flavour that is obtained from cultivation in Turkish or Russian 
soil at an adequate price? 


By Mr. Burrell: 


Q. Have you any information as to what they are doing with respect to the cul- 
tivation of toabeco in British Columbia ? 


A. I endeavour to keep in touch with tobacco in that province, and have been 
there on two occasions, 
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@. You say you have visited that province twice? 

A. Yes, two years ago. Last year I could not go to British Columbia owing to 
pressure of work in Quebec and Ontario. I was too busy at the time. I endeavour 
to keep in touch with the people in British Columbia and am very sorry that I have 
not been more successful in that respect lately. Two years ago we got from British 
Celumbia some very nice samoles of Kelowna-grown tobacco. Since then I have 
re:eived another sample of IXe!owna tobacco, and it appeared to be very much stronger 
than formerly. I do not know «1 cther it is due to some defect in the sweating pro- 
cess or tecause it was from an infericr crop. At any rate, I do not find the product 
which was sent to me a year ago a; good a tobacco as that which I had the pleasure 
of submitting to the committee t vo years ago. 

Q They are growing quite « lot of tobacco in that province now? 

A. I do not think the output has been very materially increased. According to 
the last information I was abie to obtain, they have only about forty-five or fifty 
aeres under cultivation. That area is absolutely insufficient. If they could restore 
to this Kelowna tobacco its former quality, not forty-five, but five hundred or one 
thousand scres should be devoted to its cultivation. 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 
Q. What is the quality of this Kelowna tobacco? 
A. I would say that it represents about a second grade of Havana filler. 


By Mr. Burrell: 

Q. Are they not producing out there a finer leaf suitable for wranpers by cultivat- 
ing under cheese cloth? 

A. That was tried under the supervision of our department, but I must say that it 
has been a failure. We were very strongly pressed in the matter and I could not refuse 

_to accede to the request to make experiments under canvas. I was practically sure be- 
fore we started that the experiment would be a failure and certainly it has not been the 
success that its promotors anticipated. 

Q. I am told that this year, it has been a success? 

A. I should like to know the price at which that tobacco has been produced. They 
have made a success of that method of culture in the United States, especially in 
Florida and Connecticut, because they have a protection of $1.85 on the imported 
Sumatra leaf. We have not the amount of protection in Canada that pvould enable us 
to produce, with profit, under canvas a tobacco which would represent a cost of about 
forty-five to fifty cents a pound and would not be very much better in quality than the 
hybrid variety that I showed you a few minutes ago. 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 

Q. It would be pretty hard to beat the latter? 

A. Yes, I think it would. We can grow the tobacco at a cost not exceeding six 
cents a pound, whereas the tobacco produced under canvas would represent a cost of at 
least thirty-five or forty cents a pound. Therefore, from an economic standpoint, the 
result of growing tobacco under canvas is not to be recommended in Canada. This 
hybrid tobacco is grown in Quebec on heavy soil and next year at St. Césaire by re- 
newed experiments, I hope we shall be able to still further improve the quality. 

Q. Would not a wrapper from such tobacco with a filler of Kelowna make a very 
good cigar? 

A. I think so. I am of the opinion that we have in Canada the kind of tobacco 
required to make a good average cigar, | mean a cigar costing ten cents. I think the 
Canadian filler is at least equal to the filler we imported from Connecticut and Penn- 
sylvania. I have here a sample of filler that certainly possesses a flavour quite as good 
as that from Pennsylvania. This filler was grown at St. Césaire two years ago. 
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By Mr. Burrell: os 

Q. Do you think they have the soil conditions for the successful cultivation of 
tobacco in British Columbia? 

A. Yes, but there is no permanent water supply. That is a great drawback. 

Q. But they have irrigation out there by means of which they get a supply of 
water? 

A. Yes, but it does not give the same results as a good timely rainfall. 

Q. They have constant irrigation there ? 

A. Yes, but it is not the same thing at all. Irrigation never gives the same good 
results as a natural rainfall. The best way to irrigate a tobacco field is to have a rain- 
fall every week or fortnight; than is the very best system of irrigation that you can 
have. 


By Mr. Robb: 
Q. In other words you consider that the leaf requires a great deal of moisture? 
A. Constant humidity in the soil and in the atmosphere; you cannot obtain that 
constant humidity from spring irrigation. Part of the time, it is too much water and 
the rest of the time, it is not enough. That is the great objection I see to irrigation. 
Of course, it is the only way they raise tobacco in Kelowna and we must try to make 
the best of it. 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 

Q. Have we not in Canada the kind of tobacco which would enable us to produce 
a good stogie cigar? 

A. I think we could make a good stogie cigar by using the large leaf, already 
shown to the committee. In my opinion, we shall easily be able to produce good stogie 
cigars in, Canada. When the time comes that we can manufacture a first-class 
cigar, we shall always be able to turn out a second class article. For the stogie, we 
shall be at liberty to use that kind of tobacco (exhibiting sample). They could use 
that when sweated, either for a binder or filler. That is a very light variety. I do not 
think the percentage of nicotine in that tobacco is two per cent, whereas the aver- 
age percentage of nicotine in Canadian tobacco is rather high. It generally runs from 
three to five and in some tobaccos to six and six and a half ner cent. One objection 
to the Kelowna is its high percentage of nicotine. The Kelowna has a very good aroma 
but is only adapted to strong cigars. 

Q. Could that nicotine not be sweated out? : 

A. The sweating diminishes the percentage of nicotine to 2 certain extent, but I 
do not think the diminution would be more than a half per cent. 

Q. Could it be diminished by steaming ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. In South Africa they steam very strong tobacco to get rid of the nicotine. 

A. I come from a country where they have tried in every way to get a light 
tobacco. When we had a very strong leaf, we sometimes put it in water for a short 
time in order to expel most of the percentage of nicotine; and I must say that all 
those processes generally gave very indifferent results. There is this drawback that 
you cannot maintain the texture and the aroma of the leaf when you do that. 

Q. Those processes rob the tobacco of its aroma? 

A. Yes, most of the time. 

Now, gentlemen, I did not come here to make a very elaborate speech. I am 
somewhat at a loss when I undertake to speak English and it would be more con- 
venient for me, if you would question me upon any point as to which you desire more 
information. I have come prepared to give you information with respect to our work 
at the experimental stations as well as the methods of manufacture. Of course, we 
are not responsible for all the progress that has been made of late, but I claim that we 
have taken an active part in the improvement of methods of manufacture and that 
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has enabled us to exhibit a product greatly superior to the article formerly marketed. 
I have heard of one Canadian manfacturer who made considerable money last year 
by handling Canadian tobacco, that gentleman has rendered us very great service 
indeed because he was the first to enable us to turn out such a good article. The 
tobacco to which I refer could be exported, if it were not a question of price, and 
sold anywhere. 


By Mr. Sealey: 


Q. Could not something be done to draw the attention of the people more de- 
finitely to the advantage of growing tobacco; would it not be possible to get experi- 
mental plots in Canada? 

A. Yes, but experiments carried on in that way are very expensive. We tried 
that two years ago. We had a list of growers to whom we sent directions and who 
were to work under our supervision. Of course, this involved a bonus. Everybody 
was willing to get a bonus, but when it was a question of work, nobody would under- 
take it. However, we sent directions to the growers and invited them to follow 
them out as closely as possible. The bonus was but small, amounting to a little 
more than twenty dollars, but to speak frankly, I must say that the work done was 
quite useless. When we sought for the results of these experiments we were hardly 
able to obtain any accurate information and sometimes the plots for which a bonus 
had been paid were found to be the poorest in the locality. Se we gave up that sys- 
tem and established larger stations in the most important centres, thinking that by 
the distribution of samples of tobacco obtained on those stations, and by making 
known the results obtained, we should be able to build up tobacco culture in Canada 
and meet its requirements, at very (much less expense. 


° By Mr. Cash: 

Q. Do you know anything about a variety of tobacco which certain Poles and 
Hungarians are raising in Saskatchewan? 

A. I never heard of that tobacco. I am in touch with a few people who started 
to grow tobacco in Saskatchewan and Alberta and endeavoured to get samples, but 
did not succeed. 
~  Q. I will send you down some. 

A. Thank you very much. We receive letters sometimes from people throughout 
Canada who want to be encouraged in the cultivation of tobacco. I know by ex- 
perience—and some of you know also—that tobacco cannot be grown everywhere; it 
requires a good soil and a good climate. In many parts of Canada the climate is too 
cold or the season too short and tobacco cannot be grown successfully. Sometimes 
the soil is not suitable. We have plenty of heavy soil which, however, is not adapted 
to the successful cultivation of this plant. Certainly, you could raise a crop, but the 
product would be so poor that you would not be able to find a market for it. A grower 
may cultivate such tobacco for his own consumption, but to place such a product on 
the market would be a very poor speculation; that man would be better employed in 
raising something else than tobacco. When I get applications of that kind I ask my 
-correspondent to make a trial on a very small scale and to send me a sample of the 
product which he raises. I presume that in the majority of cases the product is poor, 
because no samples come to hand. 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 
Q. The tobacco is so good he keeps it himself. 
A. Very likely. 
By Mr. Henderson: 
Q. Do you maintain that you will ever be able to produce in Canada tobacco 
with a flavour and taste similar to the Macdonald tobacco which is turned out in 
1—8 
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Quebee and which I understand is practically, if not absolutely, made from American 
leaf? The great objection to French Canadian tobacco is its aroma and flavour, and 
in a part of the country where I reside, we do not want to smoke tobacco with such — 
peculiarities. 

A. With regard to the cigar tobacco— 

Q. I am speaking ‘more of smoking tobacco. There is no doubt good cigars can 
be made from Canadian tobacco, but are you able to produce, by any process of cur- 
ing, a tobacco which will assimilate in taste and flavour to the Macdonald tobacco of 
Montreal, which is used so extensively all over the country? 

A. When we speak of manufactured tobacco, we cannot impart to the Canadian 
manufacturer the process used by Mr. Macdonald in turning out his tobacco. We do 
not know that process, it is a secret of the firm, they keep it as close as they can. 
If a manufacturer obtains a special flavour, the other manufacturers have to try to 
find out what that flavour is if they can and reproduce it in their own tobacco. Some 
manufacturer may be cleverer than his competitor, but we cannot say that, because 
a certain manaufactured tobacco—the Macdonald tobacco for example—is better to the 
taste than another, the raw tobacco used by that manufacturer is superior to the one 
used by the other. Then the question of individual taste is to be considered. You 
can smoke a very bad tobacco and when you are used to it find it to be the best 
tobacco in the world. Under the circumstances, it is impossible to answer your 
question very definitely. We must say that the Canadian tobacco must have a very 
good quality, otherwise we should never have seen the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
for instance, establish so large an industry in this country and spread its products 
manufactured from Canadian tobacco all through the Dominion. Furthermore, 
another factory was started in Quebec six or seven years ago with a very small capi- 
tal and is now doing a very large business. } 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Do they use Canadian tobacco? 

A. Practically, most of the tobacco they use is Canadian. 

Q. And the Imperial Tobacco Company also? 

A. The Imperial Tobacco Company use plenty of Canadian tobacco, although, © 
of course, they import some. Mr. Henderson referred to Mr. Macdonald’s tobacco. 
Two years ago, I was travelling in South Virgiania and I spent a week at Danville. 
I was inquiring into the cultivation of American tobacco and here and there I 
heard references to Mr. Macdonald. I do not know that gentleman at all and I can- 
not speak of his product because I do not chew, and most of his tobaeccoes are chew- 
ing tobacco, or at least plug, but I found out that he has in Danville, and in some 
other places in the States, very large warehouses from which he imports most of the 
tobacco which he uses in Canada. Now, the tobacco that we use for the production 
of Canadian tobacco is Burley and we cannot make a comparison of the Canadian 
Burley with the Virginia. Mr. Macdonald probably uses some Burley but mostly 
manufactures Virginia tobacco. Thus, we should have to make a comparison between 
Virginia and Burley, two different tobaccos raised in two different soils and cured 
by two different processes. As you know, the Burley is air cured and the Virginia 
flue cured. That perhaps explains the difference in taste between the Macdonald 
tobacco and the Imperial Tobacco Company’s process. ; 


By Mr. Cash: 


Q. As I understand, the peculiar taste of the Macdonald to 
the flavouring put in? 

A. Yes, mainly, and the nature of the tobacco that is used. Mr. Macdonald 
uses plenty of the Virginia tobacco, whereas the other manufacturers take mostly 


bacco depends upon 
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ey. You can notice the flavour which curing imparts to the tobacco, a very 
al flavour, and that is the flavour you probably notice in the Macdonald tobacco. 
Q. Is there anything put in to improve the flavour peculiar to Quebec tobacco ? 
_ A. I do not find that the flavour of the Quebec tobacco is objectionable. When 
these tobaccos are properly handled, they make a very fair product. This is a Cana- 
dian tobacco (exhibiting sample) and you cannot notice any bad flavour. On the 
other hand, here is another tobacco which has quite a good aroma. 


The CHairMan.—The facts which Mr. Charlan has given us this morning, show 
_ clearly the possibilities of development in the production of tobacco in the Dominion 
of Canada, and if we can produce ourselves the tobacco required in Canadian. fac- 
tories, rather than import that tobacco and send the money to our neighbours on 
the other side of the line, it will mean the addition of a great asset to our resources. 
The fact that there was consumed in our factories last year at least half a million 
dollars worth of tobacco that used to be formerly purchased from the United States, 
indicates the large possibilities which exist in this direction. 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—-I desire to compliment Mr. Charlan on the fact that he is 
able to address this committee in the manner in which he has in English, It is 
* always difficult for a beginner to speak in a foreign language, and you remember 
that four years ego, Mr. Charlan came to Canada ignorant of a single word of 
_ English, it is greatly to his credit that he has been able to give evidence as he has 
_ done this morning. 


Witness retired. 


Certified correct, 
F. CHARLAN, 
Chief of Tobacco Division. 
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SWEDISH METHODS OF CROP IMPROVEMENT. 


House oF ComMMONS, 
CommitTTEE Room No. 34, 
WepNEsDAY February 23, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 11 o'clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. M. S. Schell, presiding. 


The CuHairMAN.—Gentlemen, we will now come to order. We are pleased to have 
with us this morning Mr. George H. Clark, Seed Commissioner, Department of Agri- 
culture, who will give us an address on the topics outlined on the order paper which 
has been given to you. It is not necessary for me to make any remarks in regard 
to the importance of high-class seed, so I will just call upon Mr. Clark, who will now 
address you. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Mr. Crark.—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, the testing of seeds and seed selection 
has for its object the improvement of our farm and garden crops. Part of the work 
is technical in nature. It has been carried on by the Seed Branch only during the 
past ten years. Work of a similar kind has been done in the old world, particularly 

‘among the Pan-Germanic peoples, during the past forty years or longer. We have 
profited from the experience of the experts in Germany, France and other countries 
who have spent long years at that work. We have had occasion frequently to corres- 
pond with them and we get some good information too from their bulletins. Last 
year our minister gave his approval to my going over to Europe to visit those seed 
control stations, to see their work at first hand, and to discuss our difficulties and 
our successes with the men whom I thought I was fairly well acquainted with by 
correspondence. 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES VISITED. 


I was absent from Ottawa nearly three months—July, August and September. 
I spent about three weeks or a little more in England and Scotland; only a few days 
in each of Holland and Denmark; nearly a week in Sweden; about fifteen days in the 
principal seed-growing centres of Germany and France, and about three days at the 
large seed control station at Zurich, in Switzerland. I obtained a good deal of infor- 
mation that was useful to us in our work. In Liverpool, London and Hamburg I 
was able to get a pretty fair knowledge of how and where the red clover and alsike 
seed which we export from Canada reaches the consumer. We export annually about 
one million dollars worth of clover seeds. 

On the continent of Europe the work in seed control is interesting. I was able 
to get information in the seed testing laboratories at Hamburg and Zurich of much 
benefit to us. As a result, we have installed some new apparatus and are making good 
use of the information gathered. 

I would like at some future time to address this committee on the question of our 
supplies of field root and garden seeds. Nearly all our field root and garden seeds are 
imported from Germany and France. But I would prefer to have that subject left 
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over to another year. I desire to get some more definite information concerning it. 
For the present I will only say that I visited, in the large seed growing centres, quite — 
a number of seed farms ranging from 1,000 to 6,000 acres each, and also many quite 
small farms where they grow seeds for commerce. The seeds of mangels, carrots and 
other field root and garden crops grown on the small farms are marketed by the small — 
farmers as our farmers in Ontario market their clover seeds. It is only the large seed 
growers that are able to give any definite guarantee as to kind and vitality of seeds. 
I saw some high class stocks being sown in Germany and France, I saw too a great 
deal of seed which I hope and believe will not come to Canada. We do not get the 
poorest seeds grown in Europe, and I am sorry to say that we do not get the best. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Why don’t we get the best? 

A. The high class stocks of seeds are sold wholesale by the large and best growers 
at a higher price in Europe than is charged for the average quality delivered in 
Canada. 

A matter that impressed me more than anything else in Europe was the clean 
culture and excellent grain and grass crops, the intensive system of farming, and the 
great card taken by the Germanic people in the use of the highest class of seeds. They 
distinguish sharply between grain and seed grain. Practically all the seed grain used 
by the farmers of Germany, Denmark and Sweden is grown and selected specially 
for that use. They would not think of using commercial grain, as our farmers do. 
They could not afford to do so on their expensive land. 


By Mr. Kidd: 


Q. Is that the average farmer? 
A. By the average farmer; yes. 


By Mr. Jameson: 


Q. How long have they followed that course? 

A. They have been following it more intensively during the last ten years, but 
the work of seed selection was started there fully thirty years ago. The method of 
selecting seed grain in Germany has been modified during the last few years. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Does each farmer grow his own seed? 

A. No; the selected seed is grown by farmers who make a specialty of growing 
it. The smaller farmers will buy a few bushels and use that on some of their best 
land, take the crop from that and use it again, and perhaps for three years, before 
they go back foi another supply of selected seed. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. May I ask, are there not natural and climatic conditions which would cause 
them to grow better seed than we do in Canada? : 

A. No. Our climate and soil are superior to what they have in either Germany, 
Denmark or Sweden.- We have an exceedingly good climate for most grain crops. 
Perhaps not in all of Canada, but in the greater part of Canada, we have a favourable 
climate for growing a high quality of seed grain. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Does their system of selection and growing go on under government super- 


na, or do the farmers do it among themselves, without any compulsion or legis- 
lation ? 
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A. It is done by the farmers themselves who make a specialty of seed growing. 
The German Agricultural Society assumes to inspect the crops of their members, 
which are grown for seed, and issue certificates showing the quality of the seed as it 
has been inspected growing, similar to what we do in connection with the Seed 
Growers’ Association. 

The care and cultivation of the land in Europe—how they utilize their land 
to the very best advantage—contained for me a good deal of encouragement, 
because I now more fully understand our immense natural resources in 
agriculture and can more clearly see the scope for improvement, which I hope to 
see brought about during the next twenty-five years. In almost every part of Canada 
you may see evidences of waste due to careless practices, and I do not know where you 
will see greater waste than in weed growth. The weed growth has been increasing, 
but it is gratifying to a person who has been endeavouring to stem that increase to 
see, in a country as old as Germany, where they have had their difficulties with weeds 
in past years, that they have succeeded at last in getting their land practically clean. 


CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE IN SWEDEN. 


The little country of Sweden, which is far to the north, contains the best object 
lessons which I think can be found in the world in the matter of the benefits that 
accrue from seed selection. The progress that has been made by Sweden during the 
last thirty or forty years is remarkable. You will see by the location, om the map 
hanging before you, that Sweden lies north of the 55th parallel. The south of Sweden 
contains the best of their agricultural country, although they have some agriculture 
almost to the Arctic Circle. They grow six-rowed barley, black oats and grass crops 
in the north. The principal agricultural country, however, is south of latitude 60. 
I travelled only in the province of Skéne, in the southern part. 

Perhaps I might briefly refer to the agricultural conditions which obtained in 
Sweden some years ago. Many years ago a great deal of their agricultural land was 
held in estates. During the ’80’s large numbers of their agricultural population 
emigrated to the state of Minnesota, Thirty years ago the kinds and varieties of 
their common grain crops were not well fitted to withstand their severe climatic con- 
ditions. Sweden is a storm-driven and rust-ridden country. They had paid very 
little attention to the matter of variety, except in the southern part, and the crops 
were susceptible to lodging and rust. They lost heavily on account of those two 
factors. Forty years ago, Sweden ranked low in yield per acre among the countries 
of the world. They now have altogether in Sweden about 9,000,000 acres of cultivated 
fand. Where they had formerly the large estates, they now have the land divided up 
into some 340,000 farms, or an average of about 25 acres to each farm. Sixty-six per 
cent of those farms consist of between five and fifty acres. At the present time fully 
fifty per cent of their population is living on the land. Each of those farms, taking 
the average, supports a family of seven people. In the south of Sweden we find inten- 
Sive agriculture carried to its perfection. There is no waste. You can hardly find 
in the south of Sweden, among any of the farmers, what we would call careless prac- 
tices. They make the best use of the land they have. They have no pasture land— 
as we would consider pasture land—and they have no farm fences. They told us 
they could not afford to use their land for pasture. The land is valued at from $150 
to $400 an acre, according to quality and location, and we did not see in the south 
of Sweden what we would consider ‘good’ land, as we understand it in Canada. It 
has been made good by careful cultivation, proper rotation of crops, the keeping of 
dairy cattle and swine, and artificial manure. 


By Mr. Best: 


Q. How do they keep the dairy cows the year round? : 
A. They are largely kept in the stables. I have some photographs here that will 
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show you a field with dairy cows that are being fed tethered; the herd is ranged along 
two sides of a field and are eating their way through a green crop of peas, oats and 
vetches. 

In Sweden, above all other countries, they have brought to a high state of per- 
fection the work of growing and selecting seed grain and other seeds. At the present 
time, Sweden ranks among the first five European countries in the yield of grain 
per acre. Considerable areas of their grain are grown far to the north, much farther 


than we are growing grain in quantity in Canada. If we take the south of Sweden — 


alone, where the climatic conditions are not dissimilar to those of the north of Scot- 
land, except that they do not get the same benefit from the Gulf Stream as they do 
in Scotland, the average yield per acre of their principal crops is second only to Great 
Britain. 


HOW IMPROVEMENT WAS MADE. 


How Sweden has brought about this transformation in the condition of her agri- 
culture is an interesting study. The nation learned fully thirty years ago that agri- 
culture, which had been somewhat neglected, was the most potent factor, the mother 
industry, in the life of their people, and the one which must be considered first. They 
gave agriculture more attention. They undertook what they called a re-parcelling 
of the land. It is not for me to diseuss—in fact, I don’t know—how that re-parcell- 
ing was brought about. The government gave liberal appropriations for agriculture, 
even to the extent of fifty per cent of the money required by agricultural organizations 
for progressive educational undertakings. They established what they call ‘ People’s 
High Schools’ throughout the rural districts. In those advanced schools they teach, 
among other subjects, the English and German languages and the various branches 
of science in their relation to: agriculture. Those schools are caleulated to give 
instruction of direct benefit to the boys and girls who live on farms and who are 
between the ages of twelve and twenty years. The training given is quite similar 
to the training I received during the first two years I was at the Ontario Agricultural 
College. They now have forty-six of these schools in which agriculture is taught 
scattered over the 9,000,000 acres which they haye under cultivation. Their agricul- 
tural-education is made easily convenient to the people who live on the land. Those 
schools of agriculture have been one of the strongest forces in raising the standard 
of intelligence of the Swedish farmers, making them more contented and progressive 
at home and bringing their agriculture up to its present high standard. 

Prof. C..C. James, Deputy Minister of Agriculture for Ontario, accompanied me 
on a visit to one of their high schools at Svalof. We found it equipped and manned 
quite as well as any of our high schools in the cities or towns of Ontario or Quebec. 
They have about an acre and a half of land connected with the school and on this 
land they have demonstration work for the pupils. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. Are those schools for agricultural education exclusively ? 
A. They are high schools for the farmers. They are located away from the towns. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. What about their financial support? How are they supported? 
A. We were told that half the cost of maintaining the schools was raised by the 
people themselves and the other half voted by the Swedish government. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 
Q. Are they the regular high schools? : 
A. They are regular high schools, but the science of agriculture is the principal 
subject taught in the greater number of them. They are high schools for the farmers. 


> 
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In the high schools for the towns and cities, which I did not visit, the subject of agri- 
culture is supplaced by technical instruction, which is modified according to the 
industries in the centres where they are established. 


THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS SEED BREEDING STATION. 


The world’s most famous seed breeding station is located in Sweden, at a place 
called Svalof, which is about five hours’ run by boat and rail from Copenhagen. It 
is the only station in the world, I think, that is devoted entirely to the improvement 
of crops. The administration and station work is divided into two sections, one for 
scientific and one for commercial work. The scientific staff is composed of Dr. 
Nilsson and five specialists, together with their assistants and some laborers. Each 
devotes all his time to the study of one, or, at most, three kinds of their common field 
crops. Dr. Nilsson himself, with an understudy, works with wheat and oats, Dr. 
Witte with grasses and clovers. Another specialist gives all his time to the selection 
of rye, which is one of their important crops, another to the improvement of barley, 
peas and vetches, and still another to potatoes. The scientific staff has about forty 
acres of land and receives a subsidy from the Swedish government to the extent of 
fifty per cent of the expenses. By their processes of selection they produce new 
strains or varieties from year to year, each of which is an improvement, for certain 
of their soils or localities, over any they previously had. When they have increased 
the quantity of seed of the best sorts to “%o acre plot, they hand over the new selec- 
tions of seed to the General Swedish Seed’ Company, which has 5,000 acres of culti- 
vated land, of which 1,500 acres are at Svalof, surrounding the experiment station 
grounds. 

The seed company takes those small lots that are produced by the experts and 
increases them in quantity, until they have 100 acres or more of pure seed of these 
new selections. They then sell the seed to the farmers at a reasonable price. When 
that seed breeding station was established in 1885 it was intended to do the work of 


"seed selection that had been followed in Germany for a number of years; it was 


expected to overcome the conditions they had to contend with, because of which large 
quantities of their grain crops were lodged. It was the lodging and the rust of their 
grain crops which reduced the yield and made farming unprofitable. Prof. Nilsson, 
when he commenced, followed the German system of seed selection. The Canadian 
Seed Growers’ Association adopted the German system of selection. When Prof. 
. Nilsson commenced in 1886, he selected the best heads from the crops they then grew 
in Sweden, as well as procured new sorts from other countries. He continued that 
system of selection from 1886 to 1905 and obtained some very good results, so far as 
purifying the seed and increasing the yield of their common sorts was concerned. 
But he made little gain of any kind with Chevalier barley, which had been bred by 
Hallett of England from a single plant; and he was wholly unable, by that method 


- of selection, to get new sorts that would resist the storms and rust. By that method 


of selection our farmers have been able to purify their seed and obtain material gain 
in yield per acre during the first three or four years; but the main benefit they derive 
from continued selection of large heads of wheat, oats or barley, after their seed is 
once pure, is in maintaining its purity. 


METHODS OF SELECTION NOW FOLLOWED. 


In 1892 Dr. Nilsson commenced to base his selections on an individual plant. 
He went to those fields where the crops had been driven down by storm and were 
badly rusted, and selected only those plants which had shown their ability to resist 
the storms—only those plants which showed that they had a stronger straw and which 
were comparatively free from rust. He would take the good grain from each plant and 
sow it in a row by itself. I saw at Svalof about 150 of those rows of wheat, each 
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about seven inches apart, the object beimg to reproducee field conditions as nearly as 
possible. When the grain is nearly ripe he is better able to judge of the value of the 
plants he had selected by the individual rows, each being the progeny from a single 
plant of supposed merit, and from the individual rows he selects only two or three 
that prove to be the best and give promise of earliness, high yield, strong, rust-proof 
straw, and good quality of grain. All the good seed from these selected rows is used 
for increase on larger plots, from which he makes determinations as to the yield and 
tests the grain for brewing or milling purposes. When he has found a new sort that 
will be better for the farmers of Sweden, or any particular district in Sweden, than 
anything he had before, he hands it over for increase to the General Swedish Seed 
Company, whose growing crops he also inspects. By this process of selection Nilsson 
and his staff have been able to increase the yield of grain crops in the south of Sweden 
by fully thirty per cent. - 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. How many years would he be selecting that way before he handed them over? 


A. From the crop produced by an individual plant to ten acres of wheat requires 
five years. 


We have always thought that our wheat, oats and barley were naturally self-fer- 
tilized. Dr. Nilsson made clear to me that he had found during the process of his 
work a goodly number of these plants that acted as hybrids, and under conditions that 
made clear to him that they had been cross-fertilized naturally in the open fields from 
which the selections had) been made. The scientific staff at Svalof does considerable 
artificial crossing of varieties and intends to continue that work in the hope of con- 
structing in one individual plant, characteristics that may not be discovered 
in a single plant as produced in nature. But Professor Nilsson frankly 
stated to me that artificial crossing was an uncertain and slow process 
of bringing about crop improvement when compared with using the abund- 
ance of material provided by nature and available to the specialist, whose most 
difficult task is to discover these individual plants of outstanding merit, which he 
ealls ‘mutants.’ I do not believe that in Canada we can hope to get thirty per cent 
increase from the adoption of Nilsson’s methods, because we do not suffer to the same 
extent that they did from the lodging of our grain crops. During the past ten or 
fifteen years our farmers have been able to get varieties that are stronger in the straw. 
Probably only ten per cent of the increase obtained in Sweden is due to productiveness 
alone. The increase obtained was largely due to the ability to select varieties stronger 
in straw and of greater rust resistance. 


THE WORK WITH GRASSES, 


The work of Dr. Witte with grasses and clovers was one of the most interesting 
pieces of work in plant improvement I think I have ever seen. He had timothy 
selected for sandy soil, timothy for clayey soil, and timothy specially suited for 
pasture land. His selections of timothy were markedly better than the grass we 
know by that name here in Canada. If the selections of grasses they now have 
in Sweden were suitable for growing in our soil and under our climatie conditions 
and would give the same results here, they would be worth hundreds of thousands 
of dollars by reason of the increase in yield and improvement in the quality of our 
grass crops. He selects grass plants from fields, along roadsides, or any place where 
they have been reproduced in nature for many years, cuts off the top, digs up the 
roots, and puts them in his vasculum; he transplants them into his breeding plot, 
studies them from the standpoint of a botanist, and then increases the best of them 
by root divisions and transplanting. He cannot use the seeds as the grasses cross- 
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fertilize naturally. From the larger plots so increased he makes comparative deter- 
minations as to yield and quality of hay, and finally transplants the superior new 
varieties into an isolated place and there increases them from the«seed. 


BREEDING AND SELECTION OF CLOVERS. 


He has perennial red clover. He showed me some of his strains of red clover 
on plots that were five years old, alongside of American clover, English clover, 
Chilian clover, and some of the Russian clover. Some of the Chilian plants were 
still alive, after five years. There were also a few remaining plants of the so-called- 
perennial red clover of England. The clovers from the other foreign sources. had 
all died, most of them after the second year. The two selections of Swedish red 
clover looked as though they might have been the second year’s growth. When we 
asked him if it was perennial, he said, ‘ Well, I don’t know; this is the fifth year 
and it shows well this year.’ 

To produce these new sorts of red clover, Dr. Witte selects and transplants 
same plants of the hardy wild varieties in an isolated plot alongside of a selected 
plant of the best cultivated kind and lets the bees do the cross-fertilizing; then he 
sows the seed in an isolated place and when the crop is ready to come into bloom 
the following year, he hoes out and discards all the plants that are not of good 
quality and which do not give promise of hardiness. The seed from these is again 
sown in an isolated place. It is from the best and hardiest plants that reproduce 
true to type that the Swedish red clover has been produced. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Has he any merchantable quantities? 
A. Not as yet; Dr. Witte is sending me about three or four ounces of the seed. 


POTATOES. 


I spent half a day with Dr. Lundburg who has been working with potatoes for 
many years, giving all his time to their study. He has been endevouring to over- 
come the potato blight. In Canada we know pretty well what potato blight is. His 
work of selection has been largely with a view to getting new varieties which will 
resist the blight. He had found that when potatoes are about ten or fifteen years 
removed from the seed itself, as distinguished from the tuber, they gradually become 
more susceptible to the blight. The disease on the variety would then tend to in- 
erease from year to year. After a potato has been removed from the seed proper 
for ten or fifteen years, it seems to have less vigour; perhaps like an apple tree, which, 
when it has reached 50 or 60 years of age, has passed the climax of its vigour and 
ceases to grow with the vigour it had when younger and therefore becomes more sus- 
ceptible to disease. Likewise the potato tends to lose its vigour and, in the opinion 
of Mr. Lundburg who had charge of this work, should be reproduced occasionally 
from the seed itself. The system of selection of those vines and tubers which give 
the best results and which seem to be disease resistant is identical with that followed 
by the members of the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association. 


FIELD ROOT SEEDS. 


They grow and select field root seeds. They have applied the same system of 
selection in the production of mangels for feeding as is applied in Germany for the 
production of sugar beet seed. They have mangels which they have selected 
specially for heavy clay land, and other sorts which they have selected for lighter 
soils; they have several different sorts. When I asked the manager of the General 
Swedish Company how much of this seed he would have to spare for the Canadian 
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seed merchant this year, he smiled and said he was sure they would not want much 
of his seed; he was sure his price would be too high. He told me that it would not 
be advisable for Canadian merchants to buy his seed until they had first taken small 
lots of it and tested it, to prove that it would give good results and be satisfactory 
under our soil and climatic conditions. I traced some of the high class mangel 
seed, varieties that are thought to be best in Europe, to the trial plots of one of the 
seed merchants near Toronto, and I found that what they consider to be best in 
Europe proved to be inferior to many other sorts that are not well thought of in 
Europe. The sooner our farmers who make a specialty of growing and selecting 
seed begin to produce select strains of mangel and carrot seed in Canada and select 
them for our soil and climate, the sooner will they be able to overcome the difficulty 
of poor seed supply and the sooner will they get more satisfactory crops from their 
mangels and other field roots than at present. 


SEED SELECTION IN CANADA. 


The system of selection which has given such excellent results in Sweden has 
already had a fair commencement in Canada. Our Canadian Seed Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has met with a good measure of success from the methods that were until 
recently followed by the German seed growers. I am glad to be able to say that the 
regulations of the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association have been so amended as 
to make the matter of seed selection much less difficult for our farmers. Even 
the farmers who make a specialty of growing seeds sometimes find it difficult to 
make the selection of large heads of grain from their standing crop at a time of 
year when most of the grain crop is ready to be harvested. We have amended the 
regulations of the association so that the seed grower who commences with pure 
registered seed may continue to grow seed that will be inspected and registered by 
the association so long as he continues to select carefully from the sheaf enough to 
keep his seed plot pure. He may do that work of selection on rainy days or during 
the winter months. 

If, as Dr. Nilsson has found, when we commence with an individual plant and 
keep the seed from that plant pure, the amount of variation from year to year is so 
slight that even a specialist such as he can scarcely make use of it to advantage, 
then we may obtain the maximum results, and without expecting from our seed 
growers that work which few of them seem disposed to do, by starting them with 
first class foundation stock which has been produced from an individual plant. For 
the next few years I shall expect more from our experts in the work of selecting 
individual plants of outstanding quality. Farmers have a right to expect them, as 
specialists in the work of seed selection, to produce the foundation stocks from single 
plants. That has already had a fair start in Canada. It started many years ago, 
casually; the Red Fife wheat was produced in that way by David Fife selecting one 
individual plant. For a time it was known in the district about Toronto as Fife’s 
Rust Proof wheat. The Dawson Golden Chaff fall wheat was selected and increased 
from one individual plant by a farmer whom I know near Paris, Ontario. During 
the past four years Prof. Zavitz, of Guelph, has produced No. 21 barley, the most 
popular barley to-day in western Ontario. The seed of that barley is held in quantity 
for sale at the present time at from $1 to $1.50 per bushel. Dr. Charles Saunders, 
of the Experimental Farm, has a special strain of Red Fife, which gives promise of 
good quality, yield and earliness; and at the Macdonald College Prof. Klinck has 
some excellent strains of oats, bred up from indiviual plants. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. Is that No. 21 barley six-rowed ? 
A. Yes. It is a strain of the Mandscheuri variety. 
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Q. Does it come by cross-fertilization ? 

A. Dr. Nilsson believes that the ‘mutants’ which he selects are produced by 
natural cross-fertilization, which takes place but rarely with wheat, oats and barley, 
though a great deal more frequently than most experts think. The ‘mutants’ or 
sports so produced are said to be quite numerous in our common rain crops and 
easily observed by a person who gives all his time to the study and improvement 
of one kind of grain; but relatively few of the sports are of value and worth selec- 
tion and increase. 

Q. So that the new varieties are brought about by natural cross-fertilization ? 

A. All the new varieties in Sweden are brought about, as Dr. Nilsson thinks, 
by natural cross-fertilization. The work that has been done in crop improvement 
in Sweden is well worth the time of any member of this commitee, if he has to go 
to Great Britain, that would be required to cross over into the south of Sweden to 
see it. It is from Copenhagen but two and a half hours by boat before you are in the 
south of Sweden, and two hours by rail will take you to Svalof. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. Why did you select Sweden as the best place to spend so much time? 

A. There is no country in the world so much talked of in this particular work 
as Sweden. The seed breeding station at Svalof is now a household word with men 
engaged in the work of plant selection. No other work that has been done will com- 
pare with it. There is no other station in the world, so far as I know, where they 
engage a staff of trained specialists, ea~h to give all his time to the study and improve- 
ment of one kind of crop. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. Where do they find the best markets? 

A. They do not export very much of their cereal seed; it is used in Sweden. 
They do export some to Germany and to Denmark. Their varieties are bred for their 
climate. When brought to Canada these varieties do not give good results as a 
rule; they do in some eases, but not as a rule. We must select our own seed under 
our own soil and climatic conditions. ° 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Do they attribute the increased value of aricultural land and the number 
of people on the land to this system? 

A. They claim that the value of their land runs parallel with the cereals that 
it will produce. It is a grain growing country. Of course they are near the best 
markets. 

Q. How is it the farms are so small? 

A. It is largely a social problem. Evidently the people who live on the land 
prefer to buy what land they are able to purchase and pay off a mortgage than pay 
rent. They prefer to own their farms, and the small holdings have to pay a mini- 
mum of taxation. I never expected to go over large areas of land without seeing 
weeds of some kind, but I must confess that on the farm of the General Swedish 


Seed Company, and on a good deal of the land just around Svalof, you would go a 


long distance before you found anything on the land but one particular kind of 
grain, for which the seed had been sown. I saw other places where weeds were along 
the roadside, but they are very careful; they have no fences, no places for weeds, 
insects and fungus pests to breed. 


¢ 
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By Mr. Sharpe (Lisgar): 


Q. The government does not own the seed farm land? ie: 

A. As far as the commercial seed farm is concerned, it is self-sustaining. The 
government gave a vote of $20,000 per year to the scientific staff. It is a private 
organization, affiliated with the agricultural organizations of Sweden. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. The government? 

A. The government of Sweden provides a subsidy. 

Q. And what is the average yield per acre? 

A. In the south of Sweden the average yield of wheat ranges from 25 to 35 
bushels and of oats from 45 to 70 bushels per acre, according to the season. In 
exceptionally favourable years, such as 1908, the average yields are even higher than 
the figures given. The station report for 1908 shows 71 bushels of Square Head 
wheat per acre from a field of 100 acres belonging to the General Swedish Seed 
Company. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Insgar): 


Q. What was the average yield per bushel thirty years ago? 
A. Seventeen bushels of wheat and 31 bushels of oats per acre, taking the aver- 
age of ten years prior to 1880. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. What is the quality of the soil? 

A. It is a sandy loam; they have also some clay loam. Their land has been 
under cultivation for many centuries. 

Q. Not very heavy scil? 

A. Not dissimilar to what you will find in the Ottawa valley. Not as fertile 
as our land. It has been cropped too long for that. Most of the soil we saw varied 
from sandy loam to clay loam. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Were they troubled, forty or fifty years ago, with weeds, as we are troubled 
in Canada? : 

A. They have had all the different kinds of weeds. They do not sow seed that 
is not pure, even their clover seeds. They import very little clover seed. They do 
not sow weed seeds and do not allow weeds to go to seed. They have not been troubled 
seriously with weed growth during the last ten years, perhaps because of the inten- 
sive cultivation and the care they take with their crops. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Do they grow the seeds for the whole of Sweden in that district, at that 

station, or are there other establishments of a similar kind in other parts of the 
country ? 
A. Fifteen hundred of the 5,000 acres belonging to the General Swedish Seed 
Company are at Svalof; there is another block near Malmo, and one near Stockholm. 
The scientific staff have a trial station five degrees and also one ten degrees north 
of the principal station at Svalof. ; 


The CHamrMAN.—I am sure we have had a very valuable address, one fraught 
with a great deal of interest and from which I think Canadians can learn some 
important lessons. I do not think there is anything more important than the pro- 
duction of the highest class of seed. I am sure that if we in Canada will pay more 
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to the production of pure seed, as well as strong, vigorous and fertile seed, 
imerease our crops very considerably. It has been a thought-provoking 
d one which I think will be thoroughly distributed when the pamphlets 
I trust the information we have received will be disseminated through- 
ngth and breadth of this country, that it will be read by farmer, politician 
tatesman, when it will be seen what can be accomplished by better production 


ed. We are pleased to have had this address from Mr. Clark. 
Committee adjourned. 


Awe 


Certified correct, 


GEO. H. CLARK, 


Seed Commissioner. 
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INTERIM REPORTS. 


FIRST REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
First Report as follows :— 

Your Committee recommend that 20,000 copies of the evidence of each member 
of the official staff at the Central Experimental Farm who testifies before this Com- 
mittee in the current Session of Parliament, be printed forthwith, in pamphlet form, 
in the usual numerical proportions of English and French, as advance sheets of the 
Committee’s final report, for distribution, as follows :— 

17,600 of each to Members of Parliament; 800 copies of his own evidence be 
allotted to each member of the said official staff, 1,500 copies to the Department of 
Agriculture, and 100 copies of each to the use of the Committee. 


Houser or Commons, 
December 1, 1909. 


SECOND REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, present their 
Second Report, as follows :— 

Your Committee recommend that five thousand (5,000) copies of the evidence 
of Mr. Felix Charlan, Chief of Tobacco Section, Department of Agriculture, taken 
by the Committee in the e«urrent Session of Parliament, be printed in pamphlet form 
forthwith (2,750 Enelish, 2,250 French), as advance sheets of the Committee’s final 
report, for distribution as follows :— 

3.500 copies to Members of Parliament; 600 copies to Department of Agricul 
ture and 900 copies to the use of the Committee. 


House or Commons, 
February 3. 1910. 


THIRD REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, present their 
Third Report, as follows :— 

Your Committee recommend that twenty thousand (20,000) copies of the 
evidence of Mr. George H. Clark, Seed Commissioner, taken by the Committee in the 
eurrent Session of Parliament, be printed in pamphlet form forthwith, in the usual 
numerical proportions of English and French, as advance sheets of the Committee’s 
final report, for distribution as follows :— 

16,900 copies to Members of Parliament; 3,000 copies to the Department of 
Agyiculture, and 100 copies to the use of the Committee. 


House or Commons, 
February 24, 1910. 
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‘ House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 32, 


3rd April, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts ask leave to present the 
following as their 


SIXTERNTH REPORT. 


Your committee recommend that the evidence taken in connection with the 
under-mentiontd payments be printed as Appendices to the Journals and also in blue- 
book form and that Rule 72 be suspended in relation thereto :— 


Payment of $5,000 to T. O. Murray in connection with purchase of Sawdust 
Wharf at Richibucto, as set out at V—188. 


Payment of $726 to John Dumas in connection with Richibucto Wharfs, as set 
out at V—188. 


Payment of $914.12 to T. O. Murray in connection with Richibucto Public 
Buildings, as set out at V—392. 


. Payment of $33,969.60 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company 
in connection with dredging at Gaspereau River, as set out at V—290. 


Payment of $16,050.20 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company in 
connection with dredging at St. John Harbour, as set out at V—193. 


Payment of $44,056.44 to A. & R. Loggie in connection with dredging at Loggie- 
ville, Bathurst, Dalhousie and Stonehaven, as set out at V—289 and 290. 


Payment of $48,247.68 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company 
in connection with dredging at Maquapit Lake, as set out at V—290. 

Payment of $73,614.12 to the Imperial Realty Company, and $622.29 and $5,383.26 
to the City of Ottawa in connection with Rents and Taxes of certain buildings at 
Ottawa, as set out at V—136. 

- Payment of $6,146 and $150 and $389 7e Flooding of Lands at Hastings Village 
and the Townships of Asphodel and Percy, as set out at W—22, 23, 24 and 25 of tha 


Report of the Auditor |General for the fiscal year ended 31st March, 1909. 
JAll which is respectfully submitted. 


A. B. WARBURTON, 


Chairman. 
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MEV rEs OF HVIDEN Ci 


House oF ComMMoNs, 
COMMITTEE Room No. 382, 
Wednesday, December 15, 1909. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts met at eleven o’clock a.m., 
the chairman, Mr. Warburton, presiding. 


The committee proceeded to the consideration of a payment of $5,000 to Thos. 
QO. Murray, in connection with purchase of sawdust wharf at Richibucto, N.B., as 
set out at Page V—188, Report of the Auditor General for the fiscal year ending 
31st March, 1909. 


Tuos. O. Murray, Richibucto, called, sworn and examined: 
By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Where do you reside, Mr. Murray ?—A. Richibucto, N.B. 

Q. In the county of Kent, N.B.?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. Manager of the Kent Northern Railway at the 
present time. 

Q. How long have you filled that position?—A. Six years. 

Q. Do you hold any position in the Liberal party organization in the county of 
Kent ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Are yoi not one of the party managers, one of the marty campaign managers 
there?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Did you not take a very active part in the last federal election, and act as 
one of the party managers in the county ?—A. I do not think I did, no. 

Q. Will you swear you did not? Will you say you did not?—A. Most certainly I 
have taken an active part, to a certain extent, in politics. 

Q. In the organization of the party and in the conduct and management of the 
campaign ?—A. No, I have nothing to do with the organization. 

Q. Not in conjunction with Mr. Robertson, Mr. George W. Robertson?—A. J 
have nothing at all to do with the organization. 

Q. You say that?—A. Yes. 

Q. I notice that you sold a property to the government at Richibucto, which is 
known as the sawdust wharf, for $5,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just see if this is the cheque which represents the purchase price (cheque 
produced and handed to witness) ?—A. Yes, sir, that is it. 

Q. That is dated on the 6th of October, 1908, and is payable to the order; of 
Thos. O. Murray and W. D. Carter, agent, Minister of Justice. Just examine the 
endorsement there and see if you can tell when that cheque was cashed? It seems te 
have been received here in Ottawa at the Royal Bank on October 12?—A. I do not 
think the date is given there. 

Q. You will find the Royal Bank stamp there on the back?—A. Yes, but I do 
not think there is any date of payment. 

Q. There is a date on one of the stamps there?—A. Yes, that is the date at 
Ottawa. 

Q. I mean the one at Ottawa?—A. That is on October 12. 

Q. Where did you have that cheque cashed?—A. At the Royal Bank of Canada 
at Rexton, N.B. 
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Q. Was Mr. Carter with you at the time?—A. No, sir. 
(Cheque marked as ‘ Exhibit 1,’ as follows.) 


Exhibit 1. 


‘Finance Department Canada—No. 16593. 

‘Ottawa 6th October, 1908, $5,000, to the Bank of Montreal, Ottawa. Pay to 
- the order of Thos. O. Murray & W. D. Carter, Agent Minister of Justice, the sum of 
Five thousand **/,,, dollars. Paid October 18. 


Countersigned 
E. D. SUTHERLAND, J. R. FORSYTH, 


for Auditor General. p. Deputy Minister of Finance. 


(Endorsed on back of cheque.) 
“Thos. O. Murray.’ 
“Wm. D. Carter.’ 
(Stamp.) 
‘Pay to the order of Any Bank or Banker, The Royal Bank of Canada, Rexton, 
N:B. T:.G. A. PARKES: 
Manager. 
(Stamp.) 
‘Royal Bank of Canada, Ottawa, October 12, 1908. Receiving Teller.’ 


Q. Is that in payment of the property transferred from yourself and wife to tha 
government ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just see when that deed was registered. (Document handed to witness.) 
Look at the endorsement of registration at the Registry Office on the back; you will 
find it on the outside cover, Mr. Murray?—A. Second day of November. 

Q. And the deed is dated when? You will find that on the inside?—A. On the 
24th day of September. 


Mr. CarveLtu.—The acknowledgment would show when the deed was executed. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. See if the deed is acknowledged on the same day as it is dated—the acknow- 
ledgment is taken on the same day, the 24th of September, is it not, before Mr. Carter? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. But the deed was not registered until the 2nd of November, is that right, Mr. 
Murray ?—A. I could not say, not outside of the document. 

Q. Do you remember the day of the general election, the 26th of October ?—A. 
T do, yes. 

Q. Now, when did you become possessed of this property?—-A. Somewhere about 
the 20th of May, I think. 

Q. Somewhere about the 20th of May?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you not able to fix the date?—A. Well, the only thing I have, the only 
record, is I gave a mortgage for three days, and I see the mortgage is dated on the 
20th of May, that is all the reference I nave with regard to it, and that mortgage was 
signed on the same day I got possession of the property. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 
Q. That is the same year in which the property was sold?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Crocket: 
Q. There (handing document to witness) is a copy of your deed you will see that 


it is certified by the Registrar of the county, and that is dated the 19th day of May?— 
A. That is about it. 
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Q. From whom did you buy the property?—A. Mr. Richard O’Leary. 

Q. Is that Richard O’Leary?—A. Yes. 

Q.- Of Richibucto?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much did you pay Mr. O’Leary for it?—A. $700. 

Q. This deed states the price as $1,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact you paid him only $700 for the property?—A. That is 
correct. 


Q. And you say that Mr. O’Leary took a mortgage for three days?—*A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why was that?—A. I hadn’t the money just at the time to pay him. I told 
him I would pay him in three days’ time and asked for an option for a few days, or 
whatever he thought was a business way, and he said he would take a mortgage. 

Q. You got the deed on the 19th of May without paying him one cent for it, 
because you had no money?—A. Not at all, I gave a mortgage at that time for 
security. 

Q. Then you got the deed on the 19th without paying any money. 


Question objected to by Mr. Carvell. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. I want to understand the matter clearly. Is that the fact, that you got the 
deed executed by Mr. O’Leary on the 19th of May without paying a cent for it because 
you had no money to pay him?—A. With the understanding on that date that he was 
to take this mortgage. 

Q. And, as a matter of fact, you did give him a mortgage, did you not?—A. I 
did. 

Q. And his idea was that inasmuch as you had no money to pay for this pro- 
perty A. I did not tell him I had no money to pay for it, I just simply made the 

‘statement that I would pay him in three days’ time. 

Q. Did Mr. O’Leary say—did he state that he wanted that mortgage so that he 
eould leave it in the Record Office for his protection in case the money should not be 
paid 2—A. No, he did not. 

Q. You say he did not?—A. No, I was perfectly willing to give him a mortgage 
for ‘it, it was not his suggestion at all. 

Q. And you did give him a mortgage?—A. Yes, I got the deed sometime about 
9 or 10 in the evening and I signed the mortgage before train time the next morning, 
which I was perfectly willing to do, it was not drawn out before that, I had no hesita- 
tion whatever in giving him the mortgage. 

Q. Do you remember being in Ottawa a few days before this transaction was 
closed with Mr. O’Leary ?—A. I was in Ottawa, but I do not know just what time, it 
was sometime during that spring, but I do not know whether it was a week or a 
month before, I do not just remember when it was. 

Q. Do you not know you were in Ottawa a week or two before, in the month of 
May ?2—A. I was here before, but I do not know just how long it was before that. 

Q. Perhaps I will be able to help you. You were in Ottawa on the 7th of May. 
Have you any memorandum by which you ean fix that date?—A. No, sir, I have not. 

Q. And when I state that you were here in Ottawa on the 7th of May 


Mr. McKenzie.—Is counsel giving evidence? 
The CHAIRMAN.—You cannot do that, Mr. Crocket, of course you can ask him 
about it. 
By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Are you unable to state that you were in Ottawa in the month of May?—A. 
I am not, I was here in the spring sometime, but I do not know just whether it was 
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in April or May, it was somewhere around then, but I do not know when it was; I 
have no record and I do not remember the date, but I was here all right. 

Q. It was before you bought the property from Mr. Murray?—A. Mr. O'Leary. 

Q. From Mr. O’Leary, I mean. Was George W. Robertson of Richibucto with 
you ?—A. He was in Ottawa at that time. ; 

Q. Did you see the Minister of Public Works%—A. No, sir. 

Q. Will you say that you did not see the Minister of Public Works? 

Mr. McKenzir.—He has said so. 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. I wish to be careful about that?—A. Did I see the Minister of Public Works 
in Ottawa? 

Q. Yes?—A. Certainly I saw him while in Ottawa. 

Q. While you were in Ottawa with G. W. Robertson?—A. Yes. 

Q. You saw the Minister of Public Works together. Now, do you remember just 
before leaving for Ottawa having a conversation with Mr. O’Leary in reference to 
purchasing a sewer right through this sawdust wharf property?—A. No, sir, I never 
had any conversation. 

Q. With Mr. O’Leary?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you say that positively?—A. I say that positively, yes. 

Q. About the property at all?—A. About the property at all. 

Q. Before you came to Ottawa?—A. Before I came to Ottawa. 

Q. You had no conversation of any kind?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Then you do not remember telephoning to Mr. O’Leary just before leaying 
for Ottawa, asking if an offer which he had made to sell a sewer right through the 
property, that is to run a sewer from the public building down through this property 
to the river still held good?—A. No, sir, I do not recollect that at all. 

Q. You do not recollect that?—A. Not at all. 

Q. Will you swear that you do not?—A. J will swear to the best of my knowledge 
that I had no conversation before that date or near it. 

Q. Will you swear that you never had a conversation with him at any time 
during that spring?—A. I had a conversation at the time I bought the property. 

Q. I am speaking of before the purchase/—A. Not to my knowledge at any time. 

Q. I understand that you will not swear to that absolutely, because Mr. O’Leary 
is to be examined and I want that straight?—A. I know. 

Q. Will you swear to that absolutely, that you had no conversation about buying 
a sewer right for the government through this property for $1002—A. Not to my 
knowledge. 

Q. Not to your knowledge?—A. No, I cannot recollect anything about it. 

Q. You say that you do not recollect having that conversation?—A. I do not 
recollect having a conversation outside the time that I bought the wharf, that is what 
I mean. 

Q. Immediately upon returning from Ottawa you went to Mr. O’Leary and made 
the proposition for the purchase of this property #—A. No, sir. 

Q. Well you have told us you bought it?—A. That is right, I admit I bought it. 

Q. And you say that after your return from Ottawa you did not approach Mr. 
O’Leary and propose to buy this property outright?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What did you do?—A. I did not approach him to buy any property. 

Q. Did you speak to him about it?—A.I did not go to Mr. O’Leary to buy 
property. 

Q. You did not go to Mr. O’Leary to buy property ?—A. No. 

Q. Do you say that you and Mr. O’Leary did not talk together about the sale 
of the property to you?—A. That is right, we did that, but I did not go to him. 

Q. Oh, you did not go to him?—A. No. 

Q. Did you meet him?—A, What I mean is that I did not go to Mr. O’Leary’s 
office to buy this property, that is what I mean 
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Q. I am not asking you about going to his office to buy the property, but did you 
not approach Mr. O’Leary on your return from Ottawa to buy the property outright ? 
A. No, I did not. 

Q. Did you make a proposition to Mr. O’Leary after returning from Ottawa 
about buying this property?—A. Did I—I do not just quite understand you, I do 
not know just what you mean. 

Q. You do not understand me when I say that?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. You have already told us that you bought this property from Mr. O’Leary 
for $700?—A. That is right, that is correct. 

Q. Did you make an offer to Mr. O’Leary at that sum?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. You did not?—A. No, Mr. O’Leary made that offer. 

Q. Mr. O’Leary made the offer?—A. Yes. . 

Q. Did you ask Mr. O’Leary what he would sell it for?—A. Did I2—No. 

Q. How did he come to make the offer? 


Mr. CarveLL.—Tell the story, tell the whole story?—A. Well, I will tell you how 
it originated. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Just answer my question in the meantime. On your retur. irom Ottawa I 
want to know what took place between you and Mr. O’Leary. 


Mr. Carvevu.—I want the witness to have an opportunity to tell what took place 
between Mr. O’Leary and himself. 


The CuaiRMAN.—That is what Mr. Crocket is asking. 
By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Now, Mr. Murray, just state what took place between you and Mr. O’Leary 
on your return from Ottawa in regard to the sale of this property by him to you?— 
A. Well, the way it originated was, I went into Mr. O’Leary’s office one afternoon and 
we got talking about one thing and another in general and finally the conversation 
led up to the lighting of the public building 

Q. At Richibucto, that is the Post Office building?—A. Yes, and the way it 
started was my father is the caretaker of that building’ and Mr. O’Leary thought he 
was not getting revenue enough from it, he furnishes the lighting, and he had spoken 
to my father about it at different times 

Q. Mr. O’Leary is the owner of the electric light plant?—A. Yes, and he had 
spoken to my father about burning more light, and my father told him he would not 
burn more than was necessary, he would not burn it outside of office hours and that 
he was acting in accordance with the orders of the Chief Architect. Mr. O’Leary 
asked me to use my influence with my father to burn more light 


Mr. Crocker.—The witness has a clear recollection with regard to something 
that has no reference to this inquiry at all. 


WirneEss.—You asked me the question. 
The CHaiRMAN.—Go on, Mr. Murray. 


A. (Continued). And he said that he would give me a shave on my own electric 
hight account for my own private building. I told him, no, I would not do a thing 
like that on my father who was an old man now. So with that he led on to the public 
building sewer, and he asked me to go in with him on this and he would halve up on 
that. 

Q. What is that?7—A. He asked me to go in with him on this public building 
sewer right of way and I said: ‘What would you charge for it?’ And as near as I 
can recollect he said either $400 or $600. I said: ‘That is an enormous’charge, and I 
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do not believe they would pay it. If you ask $400 or $500, for a right of way, how 
much would you take for the whole property? Hé replied, ‘$700. And T said, 
“You would? He said, ‘Yes.’ And then I said: ‘It is sold.’ With that we went 
out and got the land surveyed off and had an attorney draw the deed. 

Q. And that is all that took place between you with regard to the sale of that 
property *—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you not know that the price Mr. O’Leary asked for the sewer right was 
$100 ¢—A. No, sir. 

Q. Will you say that is not a fact?#—A. I will, as far as I am concerned. 

Q. You know, do you not, that he had sold a sewer right to the government for 
$100; that is a right*to lay a sewer from the public building through this property 
to the river two or three years before? You knew that did you not ?—A. J knew that, yes. 

Q. You knew that $100 was what he asked and what he got?—A. I do not know 
what he asked, that is what he got or something like that. 

Q. You have no doubt as to that ?—A. No, I have not, I could not say positively 
one way or the other. 

Q. Now, having that fact in your mind do you still say that Mr. O’Leary asked 
$400 or $500 for the right to build a sewer through this property ?—A. I have given 
my evidence. 

Q. And you still say that?—A. Yes. 

Q. And immediately afterwards he offered to sell the whole property to you for 
$700%—A. Yes. 

Q. For $300 more than he asked for the sewer right?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the sewer had’ been constructed through that property only a short dis- 
tance away?—A. Yes. 

And that is what you say is a fact%—A. That is a fact. 
. You accepted this offer of $7007—A. Yes. 
And you had not the money to pay for it?—A. I did not say that. 
You'did not pay for it?—A. No. 
. And did you not say that it was because you had not the money to pay for 
it that you gave the mortgage?—A. I did not. 

Q. Did you not say that this morning?—A. I said that I told him I would 
pay it in three days’ time. 

Q. But at the time you had not the money?—A. Excuse me, I did not say [ 
hadn’t the money. J do not just remember. 

Q. As a matter of fact you had not the money?—A. I did not say I hadn’t the 
money. 

Q. I ask you now, had you the money at the time this deed was executed?7—A. I 
do not just remember. 

Q. You do not remember whether you had or not? Did you not say to Mr. 
O’Leary—did you not ask him to execute the deed and say to him that it was 
necessary he should complete it and that you should have the deed so that you 
could take it to St. John in order to get the money?—A, No, sir, I did not. 

Q. Are you positive of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. After the execution of the deed you went to St. John, did you not?—A. I 
went the next morning. 

You went to St. John the next moming?—A. Yes. 
. You got the money in St. John, did you not?—A. I did, yes. 
. From whom did you get it?—A. From the bank. 
. On your own cheque?—A. No, sir. 
. On whose cheque was it?—A. On nobody’s cheque. 
5 ee order did you get ae ao It was on nobody’s order at all. 
as 1t your own money ‘/—A. No, it was on an s i 
Who was your friend¢—A. George W. Habeeoee endorsed ye 
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Q. That is the gentleman who saw the Minister of Public Works here with 
you in Ottawa?—A. He was in company with me, yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see George W. McAvity in St. John?—A. In reference to what? 

Q. In reference to the purchase of this wharf?—A.I had no conversation 
with George McAvity. 

Q. You had no conversation at all with George McAvity in St. John at that 
time?—A. No, sir. 


Q. You got the money on this note endorsed by Robertson ?7-A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Robertson was a resident of Richibucto?—A. Yes. 

Q. And did he go down to St. John with you?—A. He did, yes. 

Q. And you went to St. John to negotiate this note?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. You did not go for that purpose?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you negotiate the note in St. John?—A. In St. John, yes. 

Q. Both of you were resident in Richibucto?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there is a bank there?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did you return from St. John?—A. The third day, I think. 

Q. How long were you away?—A. I thmk it was the third day. I was simply 
at St. John one whole day. 

Q. You went the day after you got the deed, which would be the 20th?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And you returned on the 23rd?—A. Yes, three days time from the day [I left 
home. 

Q. Did you take the deed with you to St. John?—I think IJ did, yes. 

Q. Did you deposit it in the bank?—A. No, sir 

Q. Did you show it to the bank?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you show it to anybody in St. John?—A. I did not. 

Q. What did you take it down there for?—A. What did I take it for? 

Q. Yes.—A. I do not know that I took it for anything in particular. 

Q. But you did take it with you?—A. I did take it, yes. 

Q. Did you not take that deed for the purpose of raising the money?—A. I 
did not. 


Q. You say that absolutely ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that you did not use it in connection with negotiating for the money ? 
—A. No, I did not. 

Q. Have you that note?—A. I have not. 

Q. What became of it?—A. I do not know; when it fell due it was paid and 
that is all therejis about it. 

Q. It was paid?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you got it back, did you?—A. Sure. 

Q. Did you destroy that note?—A. I think so, I never saw it since. 

Q. Did you destroy it immediately?—A. I did not say I destroyed it imme- 
diately. I probably carried it in my pocket with other papers until it got worn 
out, and then threw it in the stove. 

Q. Was there any other name on the note besides yours and Robertson’ Nee 
A. No. 

Q. You are sure of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the amount of the ‘note?—A. The amount of the note was 
$1,000. 

Q. And did you get the $1,000?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It came into your hands?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did Mr. Robertson have anything to do with it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Having got the money you returned to Richibucto, I understood you to 
say on the 23rd of May? Did you pay Mr. O’Leary then?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much did you pay him then?—A. I think I gave him that day, $600, 


if I remember, and I paid him the other $100, a little later on. 
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Q. Did Mr. O’Leary want the full amount then 2__A. I do not think he did ex- 


actly, not if I remember right. 

Q. You say you do not think he did?—A. I do not think Mr. ‘OF Leary exacted it, 
no. 

Q. Did you have any understanding with regard to the balance, $100?—A. Yes, I 
made the remark at the time that I would pay him in a short time. 

Q. Did you not say to him, and was it not the en as that you would pay 
him the balance when you sold the property to the gover sir 

Q. Or when you disposed of the property?—A. No, sir. 

Q. There was nothing of that kind understood, you say that positively 2A. 
Positively, yes. 

Q. And you said you would pay him in a short time?—A. Yes, probably in a 
month’s time, I might have said, somewhere about a month. 

Q. As a matter of fact you were owing Mr. O’Leary other accounts, were you 
not 2A. Yes, I had a personal account there. 

Q. Did George W. Robertson see this deed?—A. Yes, sir, I showed it to him on 
the train. 

Q. You went to St. John together and returned together ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you tell me that neither you nor Robertson saw anybody at St. John in 
connection with it?—A. I did not say that, I said I did not; I did not keep tab on 
Robertson all day to see where he was and who he was talking to. 

Q. Did you see anybody at St. John in connection with the negotiation of this 
paper except at the bank?—A. No. 

Q. What bank was it?—A. I think it was the Bank of Nova Scotia. 

Q. I want you to be positive on that—A. I think it was the Bank of Nova 
Scotia. 

Q. You say you think it was, have you any doubt?—A. Well, it is quite a time 
since it occurred; I think it was the Bank of Nova Scotia, not the Royal Bank. 

Q. Did you see the manager of the bank??—A. Yes. 

Q. Who was he?—A. I think his name is Blair, Thomas Blair. 

Q. He is the manager of the Royal Bank?—A. Well, I think it was Blair. 

Q. Have you any doubt it was Mr. Blair?—A. I am not positive. 

Q. Were Robertson and you together when it was arranged?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are not able to say what Robertson did in connection with getting the 
credit for the discount on this note?—A. No, I did not know anything about that. I 
simply asked him to endorse the note, which he did, as he has been accustomed to for 
years past in different transactions; if I wanted $1,000 we endorsed one another's 
notes. 

Q. Who prepared this deed for you?—A. Mr. James. 

(). Mr. H. H. James, barrister, Richibucto?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was prepared the same day you struck the bargain with Mr. O’Leary?— 
A. The same afternoon. 

Q. And that was the same afternoon that you struck the bargain with Mr. 
O’Leary?—A. That is right. 

Q. You went away, got the deed prepared, and brought it back to him for execu- 
tion, is that right?—A. I did. 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, I would not be positive. 

Q. You arranged with Mr. James to prepare the deed?—A. I am not positive 
whether it was myself or Mr, O’Leary instructed him to draw the deed, I do not just 
remember that. 

Q. You do not remember that?—A. No, I am not positive “about that. 


know it. 
Q. You do not know it?—A. It may have been. 


Q. Don’t you know it was yourself did that?—A. It may have been, but I do not 
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Q. And that you instructed him to place the amount in the deed at $1,0002—A, 
Perhaps I did. 

Q. When did you pay the balance of $100?—A. I cannot remember. 

Q. Eh?—A. I cannot say positively. 

Q. You have no memorandum of it?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. Now the deed from Mr. O’Leary to yourself was registered on the 23rd Sep- 
tember, as shown by the certified copy there (document handed to witness). In the 
margin there, do you remember that?—A. September 23rd. 

Q. That was just before you executed the deed to the government, do you remem- 
ber2—A. No doubt, the date is there, I see it there, the date is correct. 

Q. Yes, 23rd September. Now, Mr. Murray, the day that you made this bargain 
with Mr. O’Leary and got the deed was not Mr. Geoffrey Stead, the resident engineer 
of the Department of Public Works in Richibucto?—A. Was he in Richibucto? 

Q. Yes?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Not to your knowledge?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you say that you do not remember Mr. Stead being in Richibucto that 
day’—A. The day that I bought the property? 

Q. The day you bought the property ?—A. I say positively I do not. 

Q. Will you say he was not there?—A. No, I do not know that, I do not remem- 
ker, he may, or he may not have been there. 

Q. Do you not remember conferring with Mr. Stead on the very day you got the 
property ?—A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. Do you remember Mr. Stead staking off the property?—A. The day I got it? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, sir, and more than that I do not believe he was in the town that 
day. 

Q. Do you remember his being there that week or within a day or two of that?— 
A. The only time I remember him being there is when he made the survey for the 
government. 

Q. And that is the only time you remember his being there?—A. Yes, Mr. 
O’Leary and I were there. . 

Q. That (handing newspaper to witness) is a paper published at Richibucto, is 
it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you see Mr. Geoffrey Stead’s presence recorded there on Tuesday, which 
was the 19th?—A. Yes, he might have been there on other business but not that I 
know of. 

Q. You know he was there?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. Having seen that record in the newspaper have you any doubt but he was 
there?—A. No, I have not, but he may have been there on other business; I did not 
know anything about it. 

Q. And you do not know of Mr. Stead coming to Mr. James the very day you 
got the deed and suggesting that changes be made in the description?—A. That is on 
the day I bought the property and got the deed? 

Q. Yes2—A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. You do not know of that?—A. No. 

Q. Do you swear absolutely that you had no conversation with Geoffrey Stead, 
the engineer of the department on the day you got that property trom O’Leary?—A. 
Not in any shape or form to my knowledge. 

Q. Or on any other day thereabouts?—A. Not until such time as he made the 
survey for the government; he made some reference then about the property but I do 
not remember just what it was, but it was not the day I bought the property that I 
had the conversation with him, because, to my knowledge, I do not think he was ever 
in town that day. 

Q. Have you any doubt that is a correct report in the paper that he was in town, 


Mr. Geoffrey Stead, C.E., of Chatham, was in town on Tuesday,’ that is in the 


Richibucte Review of May 21. 1908.—A. No. I haven’t any doubt, certainly not. 
2—2 ; 
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Q. You made an offer to Mr. Stead, did you not to sell this property to the gov- 
ernment 2—A. No, I made no offer to Mr. Stead. 

Q. You say that you made no offer to Mr. Stead to sell this wharf to the govern- 
ment? You say that, do you?—A. No, I did not make any offer to Mr. Stead. 

Q. Are you positive about that?—A. Yes, I am. 

Q. Just look at that document, Mr. McMurray (document handed to witness), 
is that your signature?—A. Yes, that is my signature, but that is headed to the 
Department of Public Works. 

Q. But you swore positively that you never made any offer to Mr. Stead at all. 
—A. TI did not remember making the offer to him at all, I thought it was the Depar- 
ment of Public Works. % 

Q. This is the offer you made— 

‘Mr. J. STEAD, 

‘ Resident Engineer, 

“Chatham. : 

‘Dear Sir—I hereby agree to sell to the Department of Public Works the land 
at Richibuecto lying on Water street between the Municipal wharf and the Savoie lot 
including what is known as the sawdust wharf with the water right and frontage of 
the said lot and wharf for the sum of $5,000. 

“Yours, &e., 
“THOMAS MURRAY. 

‘Ricuipucto, June 4, 1908. 

—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, before you wrote that letter to Mr. Stead had you ever talked to him 
about this property 7A. Well, I think to the best of my knowledge, the only conver- 
sation I had was the day he was making the survey of it for the government. 

Q. Do you think to the best of your knowledge that the only conversation you 
had with him was the day he made the survey of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, then, did he make the survey before the 4th of June?—A. He made it 
before I made him the offer. 

Q. He made the survey before you made the offer?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was before the 4th of June?—A. It must have been by that. 

Q. So that you had talked to Mr. Stead before you addressed that offer to him? 
—A. Well, in regard to the deed, the only thing I remember, he said something abcut 
the deed, that it was not properly drawn, I remember that, and that he was going 
to see Mr. James about getting it altered, it did not read altogether right, he said. 

Q. But did you have any talk with him as to what you shouid get from the goy- 
ernment for the property ?—A. I do not remember whether I did or not. 

Q. You do not remember whether you did or not?—A. No, positively. 

Q. Was that the first and only offer you ever made?—A. That I made to the 
government ? 

Q. Yes?—A. I think it was, but I understood I had made it to the Public Works 
Department. However, that is correct the way it is. there. 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. That is to the Public Works Department—A. Well, I mean that it is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Stead. That is the way; I got the impression that it was to tha 
Public Works Department, but I sent it to him. I knew I had made an offer but I 
did not know I had sent it to the engineer. 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Did you have any negotiations with anybody else than Mr. Stead with refer- 
ence to the purchase price at which you should sell to the government as indicated by 
this offer of the 4th of June?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Did you ever ask any more than $5,0007—A. No more than $5,000, no, sir. 
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Q. You never asked any more than $5,000. Did you receive a reply from Mr. 
Stead in reference to that?—A. I cannot say whether I did or did not. 

Q. You cannot say?—A. No. 

Q. Whether you did or not?—A. No, I cannot say as to that. 

Q. Did Mr. Stead advise and consult with you when he was surveying the proper- 
ty and valuing it?—A. In which way? 

Q. Did he consult with you when he was there surveying the property?/—A. The 
only thing he said was in reference to the deed, certain things about it he said he did 
not think were properly drawn. That is the only thing he said to me. 

Q@. There was nothing said about the valuation of property ?—A. Not to my 
knowledge. 

-Q. Did he ever ask you how much you paid for it?—A. Mr. Stead? No, sir. 

Q. You are sure of that?—A. I am almost positive. 

Q. Will you swear he did not? You do not know% —A. I do not know whether 
he did or not. 

Q. Will you swear you did not tell him?—A. No, I cannot swear positively on 
either side, I might and I might not have done so. 

Q. You are not sure about that, and therefore you do not say whether he did or 
not; you do not deny it?—A. No. 

Q. Did you have any further communication with Mr. Stead after this offer 
was received by him as to how this matter was getting along/—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Will you swear you did not?—A. No, I will not swear to either one thing or 
the other. 

Q. You called him up by telephone a good many times, did you not ?—A. I do not 
remember. 

Q. At Chatham?—A. I do not remember. 

Q. How is your memory, it is pretty good ordinarily?—A. Oh, fairly good, I 
guess. 

Q. What is that?—A. Fairly good, I guess, I have no recollection of these things 
and cannot swear to these things offhand. 

Q. You tell me you do not remember on any single occasion talking to Mr. 
Stead over the telephone?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. You have no recollection of it?7—A. No. 

-Q. I think you said you had no communication with any other officer of the 
department or anybody else than Mr. Stead?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You say that?—A. I say that, yes. 

~— Q. From the beginning of this transaction until the sale to the government was 
completed /—A. Yes. 

Q. You are positive about that?—A. Not to my knowledge, I never had any deal- 
ings with anybody. 

Q. Nor any communication with them? Mr. Murray, just look at that telegram, 
do you remember sending that telegram?—A. No, sir, I do not remember. 

Q. You say you do not remember sending that telegram?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you remember getting any reply to the telegram from Ottawa here? 
—A. No, I do not remember. 

Q. Will you say you did not send it#-A. I might have sent it. 

Q. Have you any doubt you did?—A. No, I have not, my name is to it but I do 
not remember sending it. : 

Q. This telegram is as follows :— é 
‘A, VALIQUET, Kent Junction, N.B., September 18. 

“Chief Engineer Public Works, 

‘ OTTAWA. 

‘Please let me know if wharf matter passed Council this matter important to 
Mr. Leblanc. Please rush it. 

“THOS. MURRAY?’ 

2—23 
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You sent that. Now, who is the Mr. Leblanc referred to in that telegram? Is 
that the member for Kent?—A. Very likely it is. 

Q. You have no doubt that it is. He was a candidate in the general election 
that was then in pregress was he not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell me what this means, ‘important to Leblane. Please rush it? 
—A. No, I cannot answer that just now. F 

Q. Now, you have told us, Mr. Murray, that you got this cheque dated on the 
6th of October and it was back here and received at the bank in Ottawa on the 12th 
of October. You got that money at the Royal Bank of Canada at Rexton, N.B. 
—A. Yes. 

Did‘you retain that money for your own use?—A. Certainly. 

. $5,000?7—A. Yes. 

You say you retained that for your own use?—A. Yes. 

Are you positive as to that, Mr. Murray?—A. Am I positive? Yes. 
Where did you deposit it?—A. I did not deposit it at all. 

You did not deposit it at all?—A. No. 

What did you do with it?—A. I took it home and gave it to my wife. 
Do you know of her depositing it?—A. No. 

. Did she deposit it?—A. No. 

. She has not deposited it. Did George W. Robertson get any of that money? 
—A. Did who? 

Q. George W. Robertson?—A. Did he get any of it? 

Q. Yes?—A. I paid him a bill I owed him out of it. 

Q. How much was the bill?—A. I do not remember. 

Q. Was it $2,000 you paid him?—A. I do not remember now; we have so many 
dealings one way and the other that I cannot recollect. 

Q. I thought; you said your wife retained that money?—A. So she did, that is 
what I said. 

Q. But you tell me now that you paid a bill to George W. Robertson and you 
cannot say whether the bill was $2,000 or not?—A. No, I cannot say, I have so many 
dealings with him that I cannot remember, 

Q. What was the bill for?—A. I do not remember what is was for now. I have been 
dealing with him for 10 or 15 years now and it is pretty hard to recollect individual 
transactions. 

Q. Was it $3,000 you paid him?—A. No, I never owed him that much. 

©. But you are not able to say whether it was $2,000?—A. No. 

Q. And you cannot say what that was for?—A. I can not say off-hand now. 

©. Did W. D. Carter get any slice of this?—A. No, sir. 

4). Are you sure of that? Did you pay him any bill?—A. No sir. 

@. Did Mr. George Jardine get a piece of it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you owe him any bill?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Was George W. Robertson the only man that shared in this with you2?—A. 
That shared in it? 

Q. Yes, shared in this money with you?—A. Well, no, he is not the only man. 

Q. Who else?—A. Why the public at large, any man that I owed. If I owed a 
man anything I paid it, I did not give it to him as a gift. 

Q. Did you pay any other $2,000 bills?—A. No. 

Q. George W. Robertson was the treasurer of the election fund down there, was 
he not?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

a Q. Was he not one of the party managers?—A. He might have been, but I do not 
ow. 

Q. When did you pay the $2,000 to him?—A. Some time after I got it. 

Q. Before the election, did you not?—A. I do not remember. 

Q. Will you swear you did not pay him before the election?—A. No, I will not. 

Q. You know that you did, do you not?—A. Know what? 
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Q. You know that you paid Robertson that money before the election?—A. No, 
T do not. 

Q. You do not?—A. No, I do not because if I did not know about the time 2 
paid him I cannot say. I have no recollection. 

Q. How did you pay it?—A. How did I pay it? I paid him money, counted it 
out to him. 

Q. You counted the money out to him?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You got this money you say from the Royal Bank at Rexton?—A. I did. 

Q. In what denomination were the bills, small or large?—A. I do not know, 1 
expect they were $5 and $10 bills. 

Q. You got $5,000 in $5 and $10 bills?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you paid Robertson that large sum of $2,000 in bills?—A. I did not say 
what amount, nor I do not remember, I cannot say. 

Q. You will not say that it was not $2,000?—A. I cannot say what amount it was. 

Q. Did you pay him the same money that you got out of the bank at Rexton?— 
A. I did. 

Q. The same money ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was the same money that you paid to your wife?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you got it back from her?—A. Yes, I got it back from her. 

Q. Now, Mr. Murray, I am going to ask you this question. Did you not get the 
money with which you bought this property through George McAvity in St. John?— 
A. Not to my knowledge, I did not. ; 

’ Q. Not to your knowledge?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether Robertson got it from him?—A. I could not say nciGe: 
he did or not. I have often got $1,000 at a time in the same manner. 

Q. Will you swear that neither you nor Robertson saw Mr. McAvity and arranged 
this deal in St. John after you had been in Ottawa?—A. I didn’t say anything about 
arranging a deal. 

Q. Will you swear that, Mr. Murray ?—A. I do not know what Mr. Robertson did. 
I cannot account for Mr. Robertson. 

Q. But you say you did not?—A. No. 

Q. Have you not told to more than one person in Richibucto that the money came 
through Mr. McAvity ?—A. I do not think I ever did. 

Q. Will you swear that you did not?—A. To the best of my knowledge I will. 

Q. Now, be careful, to the best of your knowledge?—A. I do not think I ever 
did, because I could not say a thing like that not knowing it. 

Q. But you say you do not know what Robertson did, whether he ee it from 
McAvity or not?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Did Mr. Robertson ever tell you how he had worked the negotiation of this 
note at St. John?—A. I do not remember. I asked him if he would endorse my note 
for this amount and he told me he would. 

Q. And it was Robertson and yourself came to Ottawa and saw the Minister of 
Public Works ?—A. I never saw the Minister of Public Works in regard to this bus- 
iness. 

Q. Did you not tell me when you saw him here?—A. Yes, I saw him, but not on 
this business that you are talking about. 

Q. What is this wharf composed of 2—A. Gravel and cribwork and sawdust. 

Q. It is known as the Sawdust wharf, is it not?—A. Locally it is, yes. 

Q. It is the site of an old mill property?—A. Yes, there was an old mill there 
and the wharf was placed where the vessels used to put their ballast in the olden 
times. 

Q. This property is in the same condition to-day as it was when you bought it 
from Mr. O’Leary in 1908?—A. With the exception of the government using it as a 
sewer, that is the only difference. 
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Q. The only difference is that the government have dug a sewer trench through 
it?—A. That is the only difference. 

Q. It is in the same condition as it was when you sold it to the government /— 
A. Yes. 

Q. The cribwork has been completely washed away, has it not? The outer facing 
of the wharf is completely washed away?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is not the wharf composed chiefly of rotten sawdust?—A. The inner part 
of it may be, but the outer part is composed of ballast. 

Q. What ballast?—A. Pebble ballast, that is along the face. 

Q. What you call the outer part is simply the beach and the rest has been washed 
away ?—A. Along the deep water terminus. 

Q. You may step on any part and it will give under a man’s weight, will it not?~ 
—A, The inside part, yes. 

Q. And it is unsafe to put a horse on it, is not that true, Mr. Murray?—A. No, 
I do not think that is true. 

Q. You say it is not unsafe to put a horse on it?—A. I do not think so, I see a 
horse working there right along every day. 

Q. Is it of any service in its present condition for the purpose of a wharf?—A. 
No, I do not think it is. 

Q. And this matter was put through in the spring and summer of 1908 and the 
publie has received no advantage or benefit from it whatever, is not that right?—A. 
Only that the government is using it for a sewer. 

Q. Except in respect of a sewer that the government has run through it, and 
they had a sewer through it before?—A. No. 

Q. They had a sewer laid from the public building before, hadn’t they, and _ it 
was a little crooked and they wanted to straighten it, but with that exception that is 
the only advantage that has accrued to the public. Now, the government bought an- 
other wharf in Richibucto the same season?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From the municipality ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is just next to this property ?—A. Adjoining it. 

Q. And do you know how much the government paid for that wharf?—A. $1,500. 

Q. And that was a built-up wharf in use by the Kent Northern Railway with a 
track on it?—A. Yes, it was, in a kind of way, but it had not been safe for years and 
years. 

Q. But it was a completed wharf, it was built up out of deep water?—A. Yes, 
in a kind of way. 

Q. What is the population down there, Mr. Murray ?—A. I do not just remember 
now. 

Q. Now, the Kent Northern Railway had this, what is known as the Municipal 
wharf, which the government bought for $1,500, under lease2—A. Yes. 

Q. For how much rental?—A. $50. 

Q. $50 a year; and you used it right up to the time of the transfer to the goy- 
ernment. This other wharf is not used at all as a wharf?—A. No, but with a little 
expenditure on it 

Q. Is it not a barren waste of decayed sawdust?—A. No, with a little expendi- 
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Q. How is that for a photograph of that wharf (handing photograph to witness) 
that is the condition in which the wharf is, is it not?—A. That is the condition of it. 

Q. That is another view of it (handing another photograph to witness) 2—A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact is not the greater part of that wharf submerged at high 
tide?—A. No, I do not think it is, not once in 10 or 20 years, to my knowledge, I 
do not think it was ever submerged under water. 

Q. It simply forms an irregular beach, does it not, the whole face of it is washed 
awey, and it is just an irregular beach?—A. I suppose you could call it that. 
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Q. And it is washed away right down to low water level, is not that rizht?—A. 
I think the water is about 19 fect deep on the face of it, I think it is 18 or 19 feet. 
Q. Where the sawdust meets the water?—A. Where the gravel part of this wharf 
is. : 
Q. Where the gravel is? And where is that?—A. The outer edge of the deep 
water terminus. 

Q. You say there is 19 feet of water there?—A. Eighteen or 19 feet. 

Q. That is the channel, isn’t jt?—A. Yes, the channel. 

Q. Do you say the wharf goes out to the channel?—A. I do, yes. 

Q. The bed of the river goes out to the channel.—A. I say that this gravel is 
within a couple of feet from the deep water at any time. 

Q. And how far is it below the surface of the water, the top of the gravel?—A. I 
think it is 14 or 2 feet. 

Q. One and a half or two feet?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Foster: 


Q. Is that high or low water?—(No answer). 
Hon. Mr. Foster.—I am asking the witness, Mr. Chairman, whether that is high 


or low water. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Which is that, high or low water?—A. I think it is the average tide, that is 
the outer part of that wharf is one and a half feet below. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. You have told us in reference to the distribution of the money and all that 
you have been able to say is that you gave George W. Robertson an amount, you 
are not able to say whether it was $2,000 or not; what did you do with the balance 
of it?—A. I paid my debts. ; 

Q. You paid your debts, to whom? That was whose debt you paid to Robert- 
son?—A. I paid whatever other debts I might have, I cannot remember the others. 

Q. You cannot remember?—A. No, I cannot. 

Q. But all the money is disposed of /—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. O’Leary himself was a creditor?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you discharge your debt to him?—A. I do not remember whether I 
paid him now on account, or whether I paid him in full. 

Q. You do not remember?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. But you know that you did owe him quite a large sum of money?—A. Yes. 

Q. I want you to give me the name of any other bill, other than that of 
Robertson’s that you paid?—A. I may have paid some notes or drafts on the bank. 
I had no idea I would be asked questions like that here. 

Q. Have you writings or records of any kind in connection with your pri- 
vate business?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You have none at all? A. No, sir. 

Q. You have nothing at all in connection with that transaction?—A. I do not 
think I have, to the best of my knowledge. 

Q. And the only thing you had was the note?—A. Yes, and I may have 
destroyed that, I do not recollect whether I have destroyed it, as I usually do when 
a matier is closed. 


Hon. Mr. Pucstey—I was not here when this case opened, did the witness 
give the frontage of this property on the river? 


Mr. Crocket—No, I have the plan here. 
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Q. That (handing plan to witness) is the present formation of the wharf ?— 
A. Yes, 

Q. The George W. Robertson of whom you have spoken is one of the gov- 
ernment inspectors down there in Richibucto, is he not?—A. He has been, yes. 

Q. Me is inspecting a large public work down there?—A. Well, he was. 

Q. The Jardine contract—A. He was a year back, yes. 

Q. And he did last year—A. No, sir. 

Q. He was last year?—A. Not last year, no. 

Q. I think his name is in the last Auditor General’s Report, but in 1908 he 
was there:—A. Yes. 


iy Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. Will you give the frontage?—A. I think it is somewhere about 700 feet. 

Q. And what is the depth of water in front of it?—A. I understood it was 18 
or 19 feet. 

Q. Is that average tide or low tide?—A. Average tide. 

Q. And what depth has it?—A. Depth of water? 

Q. No, the depth of the property back of the 700 feet frontage?—A. I think 
it is about 500 feet, roughly speaking. 

Q. It is about 700 by 500 feet?—A. Well, I am judging that from the Muni- 
eipal wharf. } 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Where is this property, where does it lie in reference to the main street of 
the town?—A. It adjoins the main street opposite the public building. 

Q. And standing on the main street or front street looking towards the water 
you are looking, north, east, south or west?—A. East. 

Q. And how far is it from the main street of the town out to the water front? 
—A. Well, I think it is somewhere in the vicinity of 500 feet. 

Q. This plan says 500 feet—A. I was going to say 525 feet. JI measured 
it once or twice. 

Q. Well, I think you are right, there is a jog in the property that does not 
belong to this parcel, and taking that jog off it would be over 510 feet between 
the main street and the water front—A. The deep water terminus. 

Q. That is over 500 feet?—A. I think it is 525. 

Q. The frontage you say is how much?—A. If I recollect it is somewhere about 
700 feet. 

Q. What is the frontage of the Municipal wharf for which the government 
paid $1,5002—A. I think it is 100, I do not know. I am not sure whether it is 
100 or 150 feet. 

Q. Well, I think by the plan you are in error; according to the plan it is 
570 feet—A. The frontage? ; 

Q. The frontage of the land you sold?—A. Oh, I thought it was the Municipal 
wharf you were speaking about. 

Q. No, I will ask you first what is the frontage of the land you sold to the 
government ?—A. I think that the whole thing is about 700 feet. 

Q. That is the Municipal wharf and yours together?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, divide them.—A. I would say there is probably 550 feet, something 
like that. 

Q. That was the lot sold by you to the government, and the balance would be 
the Municipal wharf?—A. Yes. - 
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Q. I think that is about right; the plan shows about 570 feet here, but that 
does not say what the Municipal wharf is, but that is what it will be according 
to the plan?—A. Yes: 


By Hon. Mr. Fielding: 


Q. And is the depth the same? 
Mr. Carvett—About the same, the same depth of land in the two lots; one 
is four times as long along the front, but the depth is about the same in both. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Are there any railroads coming into Richibucto?—A. Only one. 

Q. What is it?—A. The Kent Northern. 

Q. And does the Kent Northern railway come near this Jand?—A. Yes. 

Q. How close?—A. Well, it runs down to the wharf adjoining, that is to the 
other wharf. 

Q. Taking this wharf in conjunction with the Municipal wharf it makes a 
frontage for railway purposes of 750 feet?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hucues.—Do the two wharfs join? 

Mr. CarvELt.—The two properties join. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Is there any other place in town where the railway comes to the deep water 
front?—A. No, sir. 

Q. These are the only places?—A. The only places. 

Q. Going across this Water street, the main street of the town, what property 
do you come to next?—A. Adjoining this wharf? 

Q. No, across the street?—A. The public building. 

-Q. The Dominion Government building?—A. The Dominion Government, yes. 

Q. So that the government owned in the first place the public building on the 
one side of the street, and they own the land and all the rights between the street and 
the water front on the other side?—A. To the deep water terminus. 

Q. What is the frontage of the public building lot?—A. I could not say. 

Q. Approximately ?—Would it be 100, or 400 or 500 feet?—A. Probably 100 feet, 
it may be a little more. 

Q. Did any other person approach you about purchasing this wharf between the 
time you bought it from Mr. O’Leary and the time you made the sale to the govern- 
ment?—A. Yes, Andrew Loggie. 

Q. Who is he2—A. One of the firm of A. & R. Loggie. 

Q. What is their business?—A. Their principal business is fish, and lumber, and 
they are general merchants. 

Q. Are they a firm who do a large business?—A. A large business all over New 
Brunswick. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Have they a dredging plant?—A. I think they have. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. They are a big firm doing business all over a large part of New Brunswick? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they do any shipping at Richibucto of any kind?—A. In the fish business. 

Q. Does that require wharfage rights?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. You say you had a talk with A. & R. Loggie about this wharf?—A Yes. 
He came to me about it in the first place and wanted me to recall my offer. He said 
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he heard I had made an offer to the government and I said, yes, I had, and he asked 
me afterwards to recall that offer, but I did not see how I could do that. 

Q. In order to give him a chance to purchase it?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Did you tell him what the price was?—A. I did the second time. 

Q. What did you tell him?—A. $5,000. 

Q. And still, knowing that, he asked you to recall your offer because he wanted 
to purchase?—A. Yes, I told him I didn’t like to do so. ; 

Q. That was before you got the money and before the deed was given to the 
government?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. What was your answer when I asked you the population?—A. I told you I 
cid not know just what it was. 

Q. Is it more than a thousand?—A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. I intended to ask you about the payment of this note, the $1,000. Do you 
remember for how many months it was drawn?—A. No, I do not, I do not remember 
whether it was 60 or 90 days. 

Q. Who paid it?—A. I do not remember whether the money was remitted or 
how it was done. : 

Q. Did you send the money for it?—A. I don’t remember whether it was put 
in the bank or whether I sent a cheque or how. 

Q. Did you provide the funds for the payment of it?—A. Did I? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, I can’t just remember how it was done, I know I paid the 
note, but I cannot say how it was done. 

Q. Cannot you answer my question whether you provided the money for retiring 
that note when it fell due?—A. No, I cannot, because we have so many dealings that 
1 do not know just how it was done, that is I have so many dealings with Mr. Robert- 
son. 

Q. You have so many dealings with him that you cannot tell how it was done? 
—A. Yes, we have so many different transactions. 

Q. You tell me now that although that was your note, endorsed by Mr. Robert- 
son, you cannot tell me how it was retired?—A. I cannot. 

Q. You did not provide the money yourself?—A. I cannot say positively. 

Q. Cannot you tell me whether you provided the money yourself?—A. Not now, 
I cannot, no. 


By Mr. Barker: 

Q. I just want to ask you a very few questions. How long has Mr. O’Leary lived 
at this place?—A. In Richibucto? 

Q. I do not mean to a year or two, just tell us generally; I do not mean within 
one, two or three years, but, generally speaking, how long has he been a resident 
there?—A. I could not say, twenty years perhaps, he was away from home for a long 
time doing business. ; 

Q. But he was known as a resident for ten or twenty years?—A. Yes. 

@. Do you know how long he has owned this property you bought%—A. Ever 
since I can recollect, and his father before him. 

Q. And when you spoke to him about it he asked you $700 for it?—A. Yes. 

Q. He did not ask more?—A. No. 

Q. Is he a man of business?—A. Yes. 

Q. Doing a large business?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he is fairly acquainted with the value of property there?—A. I guess so. 


Q. And having owned it for years, and having lived there for years he simply 


asked you $700 for this property ?—A. Yes. 
Q. In May 1908 or about that?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And how many days after that was it you sold it for $5,0007—A. I should say 
four or five months. 

Q. When you made the bargain proposition asking $5,000?—A. When I made 
my offer to the department ? 

Q. Yes?—A. Only just a short while after I got it. 

Q. A few days afterwards?—A. More than that I think, I do not know exactly, 
but the documents will show. 

Q. Was the deed drawn on the day that you agreed to buy it?—A. Yes. 

Q. On that same day ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell the committee why you misrepresented the true consideration in 
the deed?—A. Why I what? 

Q. Why you misrepresented in the deed what the transaction was as between 
you and Mr. O’Leary?—A. I cannot answer that question—that is as between paying 
$700 and $1,000 named in the deed. 

Q. You said in that deed that the consideration for conveying the property to 
you was $1,000, and that was not true, why did you misrepresent it?—A. I do not 
know why that was done. 

Q. Do you mean to ask us to believe that it was Mr. O’Leary who misrepresented 
it?—A. No, I do not know whether it was the lawyer or how it was done, I cannot 
remember now. 

Q. Was it your lawyer?—A. No, it was Mr. O’Leary’s, but he is a friend of mine 
too. 

Q. Do you think it is reasonable that Mr. O’Leary or his lawyer would misrepre- 
sent it?—A. It might have been $1 instead of a thousand. 

Q. You want us to understand that you did not direct that the amount stated 
should be $1,000?—A. I do not say that at all. 

Q. Do you say that you did it or caused it to be done?—A. No, I am not posi- 
tive how it was done. 

_ Q. Can you suggest any motive that Mr. O’Leary would have for misrepresent- 
ing the price2?—A. No, I do not see why he would. 

Q. You might, as purchaser?—A. I do not see on what grounds I should. 

Q. You do not?—A. No. 

Q. The next day you showed the deed to Mr. Robertson?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not before the next day?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How did you and Mr. Robertson come to go to St. John together?—A. Well, 
it is the custom for us to go there together. 

Q. Was it just an accident you went that day?—A. Yes. 

Q. You did not go for the purpose of attending to this note?—A. No. 

Q. That arose by accident, that meeting?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you expect or intend to get the thousand dollars by yourself when you 
went to the other place where the negotiations took place7—A. At St. John. 

Q. Was it at St. John?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you went to St. John you did not expect to meet Mr. Robertson. Did 
you intend to meet Mr. Robertson or did you intend to raise the money on your own 
note ?—A. I intended to ask him to endorse my note. 

Q. You said you met him by accident. How did you know you were going to 
St. John together?—A. From conversation the day before. 

Q. What was that conversation, anything about this property ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. And knowing that he was going you took it for granted you could make a deal 
with him about this note2—A. I knew he would not object for the simple reason that 
it had always been customary between us. 

Q. You showed him ihe deed?—A. Yes, I did on the train. 

Q. What was your object in doing that?—A. I had no object. 

Q. Did you explain to him as one would think you ought to have done to a 
friend, that you had only paid $700 for it?—A. I do not know whether I did or not. 
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Q. Why did you borrow $1,000 when you had only $700 to pay?—A. I wanted it 
for some other reason. 

Q. What was the other reason?—A. I carnot tell. 

Q. Did Mr. Robertson ever get one dollar out of that transaction?—A. Yes, he 
did. 

Q. What did he get out of it?—A. Whatever I owed him. 

Q. That would not be getting it ‘out of it,’ did he derive any benefit whatever 
from the proceeds of the note?—A. Not to my knowledge: 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Mr. Barker is talking about the proceeds of the note, not the cheque you got 
from the government?—A. Oh, not out of the note, no. 

Q. Not a cent of it?—A. No. 

Q. You got the whole thousand dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are sure of that?—A. Yes, all with the exception of the discount. 

Q. Who drew up the note?—A. I think one of the bank clerks, if I remember 
right. 

Q. Did Mr. Robertson draw it?—A. I do not just remember whether it was he 
or whether the clerk did it. 

Q. Did he not do it while he was away during that time when you say you do 
not know what he was doing? Did he not come back with the note prepared?—A. No, 
I do not think he did. I cannot say what he was doing while he was away. 

Q. Did you see him with anybody after you arrived at St. John together 7—A. Oh, 
IT saw him with different persons. 

Q. With whom?—A. I cannot remember any one in particular. 

Q. Did you see him with Mr. McAvity?—A. I saw different men around the 
hotel, standing around the hotel. 

Q. Did you see him personally with Mr. McAvity ?—A. I do not remember seeing 
him, he may have been with him but I do not remember. . 

Q. Was anything said between you that he would see Mr. McAvity?—A. Not that 
I remember. : 

Q. There seem to be a great many things you do not remember?—A. There are 
some things I do not remember. 

Q. Did you give a mortgage for $1,000?—A. I think it was drawn for $1,000. 

Q. The mortgage was drawn for $1,000?—A. I think it was, I am not sure. 

Q. Why did you make it for $1,000?—A. I did not notice it when I signed it. 

Q. But, $700 is all that you paid?—A. That is all. I signed that mortgage with- 
in ten minutes of the train time when Mr. James presented it for my wife and myself 
to sign, and I took it for granted that it was all right, I never looked over it at all. 

Q. That is your explanation; all I know is that railway officials do not generally 
do things that way.—A. I did not take time to look over it. 

Q. Mr. O’Leary having sold that property to you for $700, and you were to give 
him back a mortgage for that amount, the consideration was stated in the deed 
to be $1,000, and he took a mortgage for $1,000 in security for the payment of that 
amount, and the statement in the deed and mortgage that the consideration was $1,000 
is not correct, is not true?—A. That is right. 

Q. Do-you think now, or did you at any time think, that Mr. O’Leary had been 
trying to cheat you?—A. No, I do not think it; if I had any doubts of Mr. O’Leary 
It would have certainly have been more careful about the mortgage, but I took every- 
thing for granted that it was all right. 

Q. Did he ever pretend that you owed him $1,000 on the mortgage2—A. No, he 
did not. 

Q. Was there any conversation between you and Mr. O’Leary as to why that 

$1,000 was put in the mortgage/—A. Not to my knowledge. 
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Q. You think he got that $1,000 put in both the mortgage and deed? Do. you 
honestly wish us to believe that. Do you think that in your own mind, now%—A. 
Do I what. - 

Q. Do you now swear that you believe he got that $1,000 put in the deed and 
$1,000 put in the mortgage?—A. Unbeknown to me? 

Q. You did not know it you say?—A. I saw it on the deed but not on the mort- 
Gane! 

Q. Not until afterwards?—A. Yes, that is right, not until afterwards. 

Q. And do you tell us that you believe Mr. O’Leary instead of putting $700 in 
the deed and the mortgage got $1,000 put in each document?—A. I cannot tell any- 
thing at all about it; I believe that Mr. O’Leary and Mr. James both acted in good 
faith as far as that was concerned. I never discovered the $1,000 in the mortgage 
until such time as the deed had been released. 

Q. Mr. O’Leary never asked you for the $1,000 named in the mortgage t—A. 


No. 

Q. How did you come to get the $1,000 in St. John?—A. Well, I wanted $700 
to pay O’Leary and $300 for other purposes. 

Q. Was that the reason you put $1,000 in the mortgage?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What did you do with the $300?—A. I cannot recall it now. I must have 
wanted it for some certain purpose or I would not have got it. I would not carry it 
around in my pocket. 

Q. Having got the property for $700 and having $1,000 inserted in the mortgage 
and in the deed, and having got $1,000 on the note you wish to say to us that you 
did not know it was there?—A. No, I do not say that, it is the custom in drawing up 
a deed to put any amount you desire, even down to $1. 

Q. And in the case of a mortgage?—A. A mortgage is different from a deed. 

Q. And the $1,000 was in the mortgage too.—A. It was in the mortgage too. 

Q. Did you tell Mr. Robertson on the way to St. John that you were going to 
raise $1,000?—A. Yes, I asked him to endorse my note for $1,000. 

Q. And you showed him the deed with $1,000 in it?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are quite sure he got no share of the $1,000?—A. No, he got no share 
only what I told you about before. 

Q. Either directly or indirectly?—A. No. 

Q. What did you tell us about that before?—A. I told you that I paid him so 
much money, but I do not know what the amount was. 

Q. That was on your account?—A. Yes, 

Q. But in no other way at all?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is absolutely the case, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of course I need not remind a man in your position that you are speaking 
on oath; you do not believe that Mr. Robertson came back with the note already 
drawn ?—A. Not to my knowledge; I think the note was drawn up by Mr. Robertson 
over near the wall, it was either that or it was drawn up by the clerk. 

Q. That portion of the $5,000, that you gave Mr. Robertson was, you say, money 
you owed Mr. Robertson. What did you owe. him that for?—A. I do not know, I 
owed him money, we had a lot of transactions but I do not remember just what it 
was for. 

Q. You do not have many large transactions of that kind. Tell us what it was 
for. Was it a store account or was it dealings between you?—A. Yes, we have had 
many transactions together and he has often loaned me money, that is the reason I 
cannot tell how the note was paid. 

Q. At all events you did owe him?—A. Yes. 

Q. Had he rendered you any account?—A. Oh, he rendered me accounts at dif- 
ferent times, yes. 

Q. But for that money at that time?—A. No. 
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Q. How long had you owed him that money ?—A. I have owed him from time to 
time all along the same as I owe other people. 

Q. You cannot give us any more information about that indebtedness than you 
have given us?—A. No. 
. Do you keep books?—A. No, not in my own private business. 
. Does he?—A. I do not know. 
. What is he/—A. Speculator and farmer. 
. Something like yourself?—A. Yes. 
. And you keep no books, neither of you?—A. No, sir. 
. And when he told you you owned him so much you would not object ?—A. I 
had a pretty good idea. 

Q. How long after you gave these thousands of dollars to your wife was it before 
you took any of it out to pay Robertson?—A. A week or two weeks. 
. Was it a whole week, now?—A. Yes, I think it was. 
. You imagine it was a whole week?—A. Yes. 
. Where did you pay him that money?—A. I paid it to him at my house. 
. He went to your house?—A. He happened to be there one evening. 
. And your wife had the money in the house?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Are you in the habit of keeping $5,000 in your house for weeks?—A. No, I 
never have that amount very often. 

Q. You expected Robertson to come soon, I suppose?—A. No, but I knew that — 
I would have this to pay. 

Q. Try to tell us how long after you gave that to your wife before he turned 
up to get a portion of it?—A. I tell you straight J cannot remember. 

Q. You cannot?—A. No. 

Q. Would you undertake to say it would be a whole week?—A. I imagine it 
would. 

Q. You imagine it would be a week, that is the best you can do?—A. I do not 
remember much about it. : 

Q. Did you take a receipt for that sum?—A. For whatever the sum was, I think 
T did. ; 

Q. Where is the receipt?—A. I do not know. 

Q. You do not destroy receipts of that kind, do you?—A. I do not make a point 
of filing them in my private business. 

Q. You haven’t brought it here?—A. No. 

Q. Are you sure you have it?—A. No, I am not. 

By Mr. Blain: 

Q. You have already said you had no conversation with Mr. McAvity in St. 
John on the day you borrowed the money. May I ask did you see Mr. MeAvity at 
all?—A. I think I did, on the street. 

Q. Did you see him in the bank?—A. Not to my knowledge, I do not recollect 
seeing him there, he may have been there. 

Witness retired. 

Mr. Ricwarp O’Lxary, called sworn and examined: 

By Mr. Crocket: . 

Q. You reside at Richibucto?—A. At Richibucto, Kent county, New Brunswick. 

Q. How long have you lived there?—A. All my life, 44 years, with the exception 
of 6 years. 

Q. You are a native of Richibucto?—A. A native, yes. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. General merchant, fish and lumber dealer. 

Q. You are one of the largest property owners in the county ?—A. I am the 
largest property owner in the county. > 

Q. And you own more property in Richibucto than anybody else?—A. More than 
anybody else. 


DODHOOHO 


OOLHLLOHO 


ify 
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Q. Did you hear Mr. Murray’s evidence ?—A. I did. 

Q. Given before the committee this morning?—A. I did. 

Q. You might just state, Mr. O’Leary what took place between you and Mr. 
Murray previous to the execution of this deed on the 19th of May?—A. Mr. Murray 
was in my office one day during the month of April and told me that the sewer they 
had run from the public building was not giving satisfaction and I said it was 
strange that the chief architect should make such a bad job of this sewer, but that I 
would be glad to sell them another sewer right at the same price as I got for the last. 

Q. What was that?—A. $100. Mr. Murray said that in all probability he could 
get another sewer put through and asked me if he could have anything he could get 
for it over $100. I told him that he could. 

Q. Is that about all of that conversation?—A. No, that is not all of that con- 
yersation. At the same time I said, ‘Tom, what is the matter with your father up 
there at the public building, he won’t burn any light?’ He said, ‘I do not know 
anything about it at all.’ And I said, ‘it hardly pays us to light the building, we 
will have to be taking it out altogether if they do not burn a little more than they 
are” So that on that matter you see there would not be enough made in the proposi- 
tion to give him a rakeoff at his own house or in any other way. 

Q. Then that statement was not true?—A. That statement is absolutely false. 

Q. Did you ever mention $400 or any other price?—A. Never any other amount 
than $100. On the morning of the 4th of May, Monday morning, Mr. Murray called 
me up by phone, just when I was at breakfast, 8.30 a.m., and asked me if I remem- 
bered our conversation in reference to the sewer and I replied that I did remember 
very well, he said, ‘ Does that still hold good?’ And I replied, ‘It does, Tom.’ He 
said, ‘The reason I am asking you is that I am going to Ottawa this morning and 
I will ask the Minister while I am up there about it.’ I said, ‘ All right, all I want 
out of it is $100. 

Q. That is all that took place before he went to Ottawa?—A. Yes. Immediately 
after coming from Ottawa—he had told me that he was going to Ottawa and I saw 
by the papers that he had gone—after he returned from Ottawa he came to my 
office, and the first question I asked him when he came in was, ‘How did you get 
along about the sewer?’ And he said, ‘What will you take for the whole bloody 
property? I said, ‘I do not know, Tom, do you mean the whole sawdust wharf?’ 
And he said, ‘ Yes, the whole thing.’ I said, ‘I am willing to divide with you any- 
thing you can get over $1,000 for it.’ He said, ‘No, I want to make some money 
for myself, I want to make an outright purchase.’ I said, ‘ All right, on an outright 
purchase you can have it for $700 or $800. He said, ‘Can I get the deed made out at 
that?’ I said, ‘ Yes, and you can have the property for $700 or $800.’ When going 
out of the office he asked me if I would object to have the consideration in the deed 
$1,000, and I said, ‘ Not the slightest.’ He said, ‘Carter is in St. John and I will 
go and get James to make out the deed.’ I knew that W. D. Carter was the solicitor 
for Murray. Mr. James brought the deed down to me at my office and I signed it 
and he took it up to my house and my wife signed it there. While Mr. James was 
in the office I said, ‘Now, see about the money consideration before you hand the 
deed over to Murray.’ 

Q. You said that to whom?—A. To Mr. James. He got me to sign the deed 
and took it from my office to my house and my wife signed it. Mr. Murray then 
came down to my office in the evening, towards tea-time, and said, ‘Can I get that 


deed?’ I said, ‘Of course you can as soon as you pay the money.’ He said ‘I can- 


not pay the money until I go to St. John, but you will be sure of the money, you 
need not worry about that, I want that deed to take to St. John with me to get the 
money.’ I had an idea that Mr. Murray had not the money at the time because his 
obligations to me were fairly heavy along other lines. I said, ‘I think I can see a 
way out of it; we will have a mortgage drawn out and we will deposit the mortgage 
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in the Record office to go on record if the deed is registered before I get my money.’ 
Mr. Murray agreed to that and Mr. James drew up the mortgage. Mr. Murray was 
going to St. John the following morning and wanted to take that deed and mortgage 
along with him, and Mr. James, a few minutes before the train left, got Mr. Murray 
and his wife to sign the mortgage, and on his way down left the mortgage in the 
Record office with Mr. Sayer with instructions regarding its registration. Mr. Sayer 
called me up by phone and told me what Mr. James had told him and I told him that 
was correct, and that he was to put the mortgage on record if the deed was filed 
before I got my money. Mr. Murray went to St. John, he took one day to go down, 
he was one day there, and took one day to come back. He brought me in $600 and 
laid it down on the desk and I asked him, what this $600 was for, and he said it was 
for the wharf. I said, ‘You are mistaken.’ He said, ‘ You said $600.’ I said, ‘ No, 
that is a mistake, I said $700 or $800, but I will make it the minimum of the figures 
I stated, $700.’ He said, ‘Take $600 now and I will give you the other hundred as 
soon as I turn it over.” I agreed and I got my bookkeeper to make an entry in the 
eash book which reads 

Q. That cash book can be produced here, you have the book?—A. Yes. The en- 
try reads, as near as I can remember, this is from the cash book, ‘Thomas Murray, 
on account of purchase of wharf, $600, the other $100 to be paid as soon as wharf is 
disposed of.’ 

Q. You will produce that entry?—A. I will produce that entry. 

Q. Then what took place?—A. I immediately telephoned Mr. Sayer to return 
the mortgage to Mr. Murray so that it never went on record. On the 15th of October 
—there was nothing further that I had to do in connection with the sale or transfer 
of the wharf, until on the 15th of October Mr. Murray came into the office and hand- 
ed me $200, $100 of that, he said, was the balance on the wharf purchase, and the 
other $100 was to be credited to his account. Then the question of electric light came 
up again, but in another sense to that in which he mentioned it. Mr. Murray at his 
kouse in the meantime did not see fit to pay my rates, he wanted a flat rate, and he 
shut the light off until he could get a flat rate, and then and there when he paid over 
the $200 he made a bargain to pay an increased amount of $15 a year on what he was 
paying for his house. That does not agree with his statement of a rake-off. 

Q. You say you got the balance on the 15th of October?—A. I got the balance on 
the 15th of October. 

Q. Do you remember Mr. Stead, the resident engineer of the Department of 
Public Works, being in Richibucto on the day the deed was made?—A. I do not think 
Mr. Stead was in Richibucto on the day it was made, but he was there immediately 
after Mr. Murray came from St. John, I think, I would not be positive as to that, 
but I know that about the time of making the deed Mr. James came to me and said, 
that 


Mr. Carvetu.—lI object, that is hearsay. 
By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Had you any instructions from Mr. James in connection with the preparation 
of the deed with reference to the description of the property and any complaints from 
the government engineer ? 

Mr. CarveLtit.—I have no objection whatever to the witness telling anything that 
took place between him and Mr. Stead. 

A. I never saw Mr. Stead at all, he did not come near me except through Mr. 
James. 

Mr. Crocker.—I think that is good evidence, this complaint was brought to the 
witness by the man through whom he was dealing with the government in reference 
to the description of the property. 

The CHarrMAN.—It is a round-about way of getting at it. 

A. I might say that I refused to change the deed. 
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Q. Was that done on the 19th?—A. That was done on the 22nd, they wanted to 
take in another half acre that they said had been forgotten to be taken in, but that 
was not sold to them in the first place. 

Q. You have spoken about the payment on the 15th of October—A. That was 
$100 on his personal account and the balance on account of the purchase of the 
wharf. He gave me $200 then. 

Q. You have stated that it was understood when you got the $600——A. On 
23rd of May. 

Q. That the balance was to be paid when he disposed of the property?—A. When 
he disposed of the property, and it is so entered in my book. 

Q. Did he tell you, in your negotiations, who was the person to whom he was to 
sell the property ?—A. He did not tell me to whom he was to sell it. 

Q. What did he say about that?—A. He did not say anything in particular about 
that; I knew from the sewer transaction what the property was for, and I did not 
question him greatly. 

Q. How long have -you had this property?—A. My father had owned it for ten 
years previous to his death, and I owned it ten years before I sold it. Father bought 
it at public auction twenty years ago. 

Q. What condition was the property in?—A. When it was sold it was in very bad 
condition, useless to me or to anybody. 

Q. What is it composed of ?—A. Saw-mill refuse from a mill that was there 40 
years ago, which stopped running forty years ago, and at the time she was there this 
slab and edging wharf was built there to load ships from, and it was covered with 
sawdust, and during those forty years the wharf has simply gone to decay; the wharf 
at that time was faced with condemned pine timber, square timber, and during the 
years the wharf has been out of use the timber has washed away and it is nothing 
more nor less than a pile of decayed sawdust and slabs. My father purchased it for 
the buildings that were on it. 

Q. You had offered this property, had you not, to the Department of Public 
Works before2—A. Yes, I had. 

Q. How much did you ask for it?—A. $1,000. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 
Q. Was that offer in writing or verbally?—A. Verbally. 


By Mr. Crocket: é 
Q. You offered it for $1,000—A. Yes, to David Waterbury, Inspector of 
Public Buildings and George Day, resident engineer, at that time. 


Mr. Carvett—When was that?—A. It will be about four years since as near 
as I ean tell. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. It was after the construction of the public buiiding?—A. Just at the time 
the public building was completed. 

Q. And Mr. Waterbury was the inspector on the public building?—A. Yes, for 
the province. 

Q. And Mr. Day?—A. He was the resident engineer for the Public Works 
Department. 

Q. It was not sold?#—A. Mr. Waterbury simply answered me that the price 
was too high and Mr. George Day, with whom I was personally very familiar, said, 
‘Dick, you are on the wrong side of politics, I cannot do anything for you.’ That 
was the answer I got at the time. 

2—3 
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Q. You consider that you got a fair price for the property?—A. I got every 
dollar it was worth. 

Q. Since the property has been taken over there has been nothing done with 
it?—A. Nothing done at all, it has only washed away a great deal more, there is 
cenly about two-thirds of what was there then left. 

Q. Is it of any service for public purposes?—A. Absolutely no service as a 
wharf or for any public purpose, there is nothing more than a point of land there. 

Q. Was it needed for public purposes in Richibucto?—A. It was not, most 
certainly. 

Q. What do you say about the existing wharf accommodation at Richibucto? 
—A. There is more wharf accommodation than there is business for, unfortunately. 

Q. At the present time?—A. At the present time. 

Q. And more than there will be need for for some years?—A. I am afraid 
more than will be needed for some time as Richibucto is going backward instead 
of forward; we have only a population of 600 or 700 people. ; 

Q. Now, Mr. Murray was talking about having received an offer from A. & R. 
Loggie for the purchase of this wharf from him?—A. I know the firm very well. 

Q. How long have they been carrying on business in Richibucto?—A. Twenty 
years. 

Q. Did they ever make you any offer for the property ?—A. Never at any time, 
and they are next door neighbours. 

Q. Would you have sold it to A. & R. Loggie at $7007—A. At any time. 

Q. Would you have sold it to the government for the same amount?—A. 
I would so. 

Q. This property adjoins what is known as the municipal wharf ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That property was kept up by the municipality until last summer?—A. 
Until the summer of 1908, and used as a railway wharf. 

Q. Was the municipal wharf in good condition?—A. Yes, in good repair, it was a 
good wharf. 

Q. And it was being used?—A. It was being used right along. 

Q. That is a completed wharf all built up?—A. All built up with logs and 
fronting on the channel. 

Q. And that wharf was purchased for $1,5002—A. Yes, just about the right 
valuation. 


By Mr. Middlebro: 


Q. What was this property assessed for?—A. I cannot say, but after the sale 
they refused to make any difference in my assessment as they considered it value- 
less. That was the answer I got from the assessor. 


Q. You are assessed for just as much to-day as you were before you sold it? 


—A. For just the same as I was when I owned that property, 
By Mr, Loggie: 


Q. I understood Mr. O’Leary to say that the outside or the front edge of the 
wharf was built of pine timber?2—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell the committee when that was done, and when the ship: 
loaded there what depth of water could the ships have and come to the wharf2—A. 
I was a very small boy at the time the ships loaded there, but I have heard that 
they could load up to 17 or 18 feet of water. 

Q. Seventeen or 18 feet of water?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell me what the rise and fall of the tide is?—A. About three feet 
at Richibucto. 


Q. And you say that was built up with cribwork and timber—A. With crib- 
work and timber. a 
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Q. And of course it would be 18 fect deep, and it is now washed away down 
to low water?—A. The whole front is washed off it and it just forms a beach. 
. Yes, I understand, that is all right. I suppose you have not gone down 


in the water at low water to ascertain how far this has gone away below the water4 


What I want to get at is that it is the top part that is washed away?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know from your own knowledge that the remaining 15 feet of 
that pine timber is not there still?—A. I do. 

Q. Can you explain how that is when it would not decay under water?—A. It 
is washed away, the whole business is washed away, there is not a vestege of it left. 

Q. How do you account for that, what has washed away the balance of it?—A. 
The storms for forty years. 

Q. That will be quite true with regard to the top, but below the water it is 
there?—A. I tell you that the timber is not there, it is gone. 

Q. I know all about wharf property A. And you know about this property 
too, and you would not give $700 for it, and Mr. Loggie, gentlemen, is in busi- 
ness in our town. 

Q. I want to ask the witness if pine timber would decay under water, it 
might for the first three feet on top?—A. I contend that pine timber will not 
decay at all. 

Q. Not when it is in the water, but the top of the wharf will?—A. Pine timber 
will not decay out of water. 

Q. When it is drying and wetting it will not decay?—A. Pine timber will not 
decay. 

Q. Then it must be a different kind of timber to what we usually have?—A., 
But this is washed away, it is not decayed, but it is washed away. 

Q. What is a wharf like that worth, with pine timber for fifteen feet deep and 
£00 or 600 feet long, what value would you put on that?—A. I am not an engineer 
and I cannot estimate that, but the timber is not there. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Is the timber there?—A. I say it is not there, and I swear it is not there. 
Q. You say that, and you live there?—A. I live there and I know it, I swear 
it is not there. 


Committee adjourned. 


House oF Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 32, 
TuHurspay, December 16th, 1909. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts met at 10.30 o’clock, a.m, 
the Chairman, Mr. Warburton, presiding. 


The examination of Mr. R. O’Leary continued. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


.Q. Yesterday you stated that you would produce the entry in your book to which 
you made reference; have you got it now?—A. I have the book right here, yes. 
(Book produced). The entry is right here. 

2—3}, 
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Q. You might read it as it is in your book please?—A. (Reads). This is my cash 
Look: page 188, May 23, 1908, ‘ Thomas O. Murray, credit, cash $600, leaving balance 
$100 to be paid when land is disposed of— 

Q. That is entered in A. That is entered in the cash book in my bookkeeper’s 
writing. 

Q. There is a letter here, Mr. O’Leary, to which I would like to call your atten- 
tion. It is dated Richibucto, N. B., May 20th, 1908. Can yon tell the handwriting ?— 
Ae Yess 

Q. Whose handwriting is that?—A George W. Robertson’s. 

Q. You are familiar with his handwriting?—A. I am familiar with Mr. Robert- 
son’s handwriting. 

Q. And you say that is George W. Robertson’s handwriting ?—A. That is George 
W. Robertson’s initials. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. One moment. With reference to the entry which you read a moment ago, it 
appears under what date?—A. Under date of May 28rd. It is Mr. Hogan’s, my late 
bookkeeper’s. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. This is the letter to which reference was made a while ago, Mr. O’Leary, 
(reads). 
Ricurwucro, N.B., May 20, 1908. 
Hon. Wo. Pucstey, 
Minister of Public Works, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sm,—On account of the large increase in business, consisting chiefly of 
lumber, fish, &e., it is necessary that the government find wharf accommodation and ~ 
accommodate the wants of the people. At present the government owns no wharf 
accommodation in this town, The Kent Northern railway runs to deep water terminus 
but camnot accommodate the public. The shippers of the lumber and fish are mer- 
chants who are scattered all over the country and have got to bring their goods to 
Richibucto for shipment. At present there is no wharf accommodation whatever to 
receive goods. We would, therefore, strongly urge the Department of Public 
Works to secure sufficient wharf accommodation to take care of the public’s needs, and 
would ask you to send your engineer to Richibucto to look over an available site 
suitable for wharf accommodation. 

Yours very truly, 


KENT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
; (Sed.) per G.W.R. 


Q. Do you say the writing at the foot of the letter ‘G.W.R.’ is George W. Rob- 
ertson’s?—A. George W. Robertson’s, yes. 

Q. Is that the same George W. Robertson who was mentioned yesterday ?—A. The 
same gentleman who was mentioned yesterday. 

Q. As having come to Ottawa with Mr. Murray and seen the Minister of Public 
Works ?—A. And the same gentleman who went to St. John. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—What did he see the Minister of Public Works about? 1 
was not here yesterday when he gave evidence. I understand the witness says this 
matter was not referred to between him and me. If that is so, I think reference 
cught to be made to it, and I desire to draw attention to the newspaper reports of 
what took place here yesterday. From the report in this morning’s ‘ Citizen,’ the in- 
ference would certainly be drawn that Mr. Murray and Mr. Robertson had seen me 


se 
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in Ottawa in reference to this matter; that would be the inference. Now I think if 
Mr. Murray yesterday swore that this subject was not referred to, it is only due to 
myself and due to those gentlemen, that that reporter instead of leaving the inference 
to be drawn that Mr. Murray had seen me in connection with this matter should state 
the facts. Did Mr. Murray not swear that this matter was not referred to at the in- 
terview with me? 

Mr. Nespirt.—Yes, he did positively. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Then J think the reporter, in justice to myself, ought to 
state that. 

The CHaAIRMAN.—I think the report in the newspaper to which Mr. Pugsley refers 
is not correct. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Did the witness not swear positively that this subject was not 
referred to? 

Some Hon. MremsBers.—Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Then it is very unfair that reporters who come here to report 
the proceedings should, by their reports, convey a wrong impression to the public. 

The CHairMAN.—My recollection is that the report to which Mr. Pugsley refers 
does convey a wrong impression. However, we will refer to the evidence. 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. I think your last answer was that this Mr. Robertson was the same George 
W. Robertson A. The same George W. Robertson who came to Ottawa with Mr. 
Murray and went to St. John with Mr. Murray. 

Q. You have heard the evidence of Mr. Murray that he went to St. John with 
Mr. Robertson on May 20th.—A. On May 20th. 

Q. That is the date of that letter?—A. That is the date of that letter. 

Q. By the way, is Mr. Robertson in Richibueto now?—A. Mr. Robertson is in 
»Vancouver, I understand. He went there a few weeks ago, and I understand he is 
still there, living there. 

Q. Then he has left Richibucto?—A. Left Richibucto, yes. 

Mr. Crocket.—I want, Mr. Chairman, to put in certain other letters as one is 
the proper place for them. I hope my hon. friends will have no objection. These 
letters are from the files. 

The CHatrMAN.—I do not suppose there is any objection. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—I have no objection. You can put in the whole file if you 
wish. 

Mr. CrockeT.—Very well. The letters I desire to put in are as follows (reads) : 


May 23rd, 1908. 

Dear Sirs—lI am in receipt of your favour of the 21st instant, and in reply I 
beg to say that the matter of increased wharf accommodation at Richibucto will have 
my careful consideration, and I will give directions that a report be secured upon 
same. 

: (Sed.) WILLIAM PUGSLEY. 
The Kent Northern Railway Co., 

Richibucto, N.B. 


Mr. Crocket.—Here is a memorandum from the Minister (reads) :— 
(Copy) 


OFFICE OF THE. MINISTER OF PUBLIC Works OF CANADA. 
Orrawa, May 23, 1908. 
Memorandum to Chief Engineer: 
Kindly have report secured with reference to increased wharf accommodation at 
Richibucto, as per letter of the Kent Northern Railway Company, -attacned. 
; (Segd.) WILLIAM PUGSLEY. 
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Mr. Crocxet.—And then there is a letter from the chief engineer of the depart- 
ment. ' 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—You do not suggest that my letter would have arrived at 
Richibucto on the 23rd of May, do you? 

Mr. Crocxet.—No, I am suggesting nothing, Mr. Pugsley, but what the papers 
themselves suggest. Then on the 27th of May there is a letter from the chief engi- 
neer of the department, Mr. Lafleur, to Geoffrey Stead, as follows (reads) :— 


(Copy) 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 


Cuier ENGINEER’S OFFICE, 
Orrawa, May 27th, 1908. 


I inclose herewith a memorandum from the hon. the minister, regarding in- 
creased wharf accommodation required at Richibucto as per attached letter of the 
Kent Northern Railway. Kindly look into the matter and let me have a report 
thereon, as soon as possible. ; 

(Sed.) E. D. LAFLEUR, 
Grorrrey STEAD, Esq., Chief Engineer. 
Resident Engineer. 
Chatham, N.B. 


Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—What is the date of that letter? 
Mr. Crocket.—May 27th. And Mr. Murray’s offer was made in writing to Mr. 
Stead on the 4th of June. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Do you know whether Mr. Robinson carries on any business for the Kent 
Northern Railway or signs their communications?—A. That is the first communica- 
tion of the Kent and Northern railway which I ever knew George W. Robertson to 
have anything to do with, and I do business with them every day of my life. 

Q. Do they use a typewriter in the office of the Kent Northern railway ?—A. They 
have not such a thing in the office. 

Q. The letter referred to is in typewriting?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Crocket.—That is all. 

By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 

Q. Are letters never written on the typewriter in the Kent Northern railway 
office?—A. Never from-their office. 

Q. Do they write such letters from anywhere?—A. I never saw a typewritten 
letter from the Kent Northern until I saw that one this morning. 

Q. Now, Mr. O’Leary, with reference to that letter of the 23rd of May, in the 
ordinary course of the mail how long would it take that letter to go from Ottawa to 
Richibucto?—A. Two days. 

Q. In the ordinary course of the mail two days. Then this letter of mine which 
has been put in under date of May 23rd, 1908, in the ordinary course of the mail 
would not reach the Kent Northern, Richibucto, until the 25th of May?—A. A tele- 
gram of the same date would reach Richibucto on May 23rd. 

Q. You were not asked that——A. I am volunteering the information. 

Q. Do not forget for the moment that’ you are not running an election in Kent 
county, but that you are here to give evidence under oath and to answer questions. 

Mr. Hucues.—The witness has all the privileges that any member of this com- 
mittee possesses. 

The CuamMaAN.—The witness must answer the questions put to him. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—I asked the witness if a letter written on 23rd of May in 
the ordinary course of the mail would reach Richibucto before the 25th of May. 

Mr. Hucues.—There is no need to read the Riot Act. , 


—— 
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Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—There is no necessity for you, Colonel Hughes, to display 
your military knowledge here. 

Mr. Hucues.—You insulted the witness by telling him that he was not running 
an election in Kent county. 

The CHAiIRMAN.—Yesterday I sustained Mr. Crocket in his examination of the 
witnesses despite the protests of some people, and I think that Mr. Pugsley has the 
same right to be sustained to-day. 

Mr. Hucues.—The minister has no right to introduce political elections. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. Now Mr. O’Leary the question asked you was whether a letter written on 
the 23rd of May from Ottawa would, in the ordinary course of the mail, reach Richi- 
bucto before the 25th?2—A. My answer was that it would not, but that a telegram 
would reach there the same day if it were sent on the 23rd of May. 

Q. Did I ask you that?—A. That is my answer. rs 

Q. Is there a telegram in evidence here?—A. I don’t know. There is a telegram 
in evidence, yes. 

Q. Dated 23rd of May ?—A. I do not say it is dated 23rd of May. 

Q. What is the telegram?—A. Would you kindly let me have that telegram, Mr. 
Crocket ? 

Mr. Crocker.—I wonder if the stenographer has it. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—What telegram is it? 

Mr. Crocker.—One of the 18th September sent by Mr. Murray. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Mr. O’Leary suggested—— 

The Witness.—You asked me if there was a telegram and I said there was. 


Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—You suggested that there was a telegram from me to the 
Kent Northern Railway.—A. I beg your pardon. 

Q. You said there was a telegram from me to the Kent Northern Railway.—A. I 
did not, sir. 

Q. Then what do you mean in suggesting, in answer to my question as to whether 
a letter written by me in Ottawa on the 23rd of May would reach Richibucto before 
25th May. what do you mean by saying that a telegram sent by me from Ottawa 
would do so?—A. I mean to say that it would do so. 

Q. Is there such a telegram in evidence?—A. I don’t know that there is. I have 
not seen any. 

Q. Then why did you suggest such a thing?—A. Have I got to explain why I did 
say so? 

Q. Yes——A. Then I say it is a fact that a telegram sent from here on the 23rd 
of May would reach Richibucto on the 23rd of May. I state that it is a fact. 

Q. You made a suggestion without the slightest evidence that there was any such 
telegram did you?—A. I have made the statement. 

Q. Is that correct or not?—A. I have made the statement and the statement is 
correct, that a telegram sent from here to Richibucto would reach there on the same 
date. 

Q. Is it correct that you make that suggestion without the slightest evidence 
that there was any such telegram?—A. I don’t know whether there was any such 
telegram. I make the statement that a telegram sent from Ottawa to Richibucto 
would reach there on the same date that it was sent. 

Q. If there was such telegram ?—A. You know whether there has been or not. 

Q. I have no knowledge of any such thing. I assumed from your making the 
statement that you were aware that there was some such a telegram in evidence. I 
did not suppose you would, in common fairness, suggest that there was any such 
thing if it did not actually exist?A. I did not suggest it. 
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Q. You say you are the Jargest property owner in Richibucto, and I suppose one 
of the most influential of the citizens of that place 4—A. I don’t pretend to wield any 
influence, Mr. Pugsley. 

Q. You take a very active part in polities?—A. Not extremely so. I take my 
part as well as I can and do all I possibly can when the proper time comes. 

Q. And you are a strong Conservative?—A. J am a strong Conservative. 

Q. There is no discredit in that?—A. Certainly not. I always have been. 

Q. How many years ago is it that you say you came to live in Richibucto?—A. 
I came back to live in Richibucto in the year 1891 after being away six years in 
Campbellton. 

Q. You had lived in Campbellton, your father I think lived part of the time 
in Campbellton and part of the time in Richibucto?~—A. My father lived part of 
the time? 

Q. Yes?—A. My father never lived in Campbellton in his life. 

Q. You are quite familiar with property then in Campbellton? Also I suppose 
on the Miramichi river and Richibucto?—A. Oh, not extremely familiar. Probably 
in Campbellton conditions have changed very much in twenty years, since I lived in 
Campbellton. , 

Q. You say that you are the largest taxpayer in Richibucto?—A. I did not say 
I was the largest taxpayer, I said I was the largest real estate owner. That is not 
what I said before if you ask me the question. 

Q. I think you said so?—A. I did not say so. 

Q. What is the value of the property you own?—A. I do not think I am supposed 
to answer that question as to the value of the property I own. 

Q. You would not be unless you made the statement to Mr. Crocket that you 
were the largest property owner.—A. I say I am the largest property owner. 

Q. I will not go into your private affairs. 


Mr. Hucues.—lIf you would allow me to correct you. The witness said he was 
the largest property owner in Kent county. 


The Wirness.—I think I said that. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. You own some wharf property ?—A. I do, Mr. Pugsley. 

Q. Where is that situated?7—A. Right on the river front. 

Q. How far from the railway?—A. How far from the railway? The property I 
own now is about three hundred yards, it may be about two or three hundred yards. 

Q. What frontage would there be on the river?—A. I have got a frontage of 
probably three hundred feet, two or three hundred feet. 

Q. What do you value the wharf property at?—A. The cost was $1,500, we value 
it at $1,500. 

Q. What do you value it at now?—A. With the improvements we have added 
during the year we would sell it at $2,000. 

Q. What depth of water is there?7—A. 18 or 20 feet. 

Q. At low tide?—A. Well, the rise and fall of the tide is not very large. 

Q. What depth of water have you at low tide?—A. I would say about 14 feet 
at low tide. 

Q. Mr. Loggie’s property is further up2—A. It is between that and my other 
wharf property. 

Q. You have other wharf property below Mr. Loggie’s?—A. Below Mr. Loggie’s. 

Q. What frontage has Mr. Loggie there?—A. The actual wharf frontage is 
probably 150 feet and then he has considerable frontage to his property at the side. 

Q. What depth of water has he at his wharf?—A. I should say 7 or 8 feet. 

Q. So that his wharf property is not available for any large vessels?—A. No, 
large vessels cannot go there. 
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Q. You and his firm are quite active competitors in business are you not?—A. 
Yes, in the fish business, we are both in the same line of business. 

Q. You have said that Richibucto is going behind; dre there not some three or 
four large concerns doing extensive business in Richibucto?—A. There are other 
firms but no very large ones. The Loggies and myself do the bulk of the business 
there. 

Q. What is the value of the business you do in the course of the year?—A. My 
business is $150,000 to $200,000 a year. 

Q. And the Loggie’s business would amount to about as much as that, would it? 
—A. About half as much as that. 

Q. And you are competitors not only in Richibucto, but also in other places 
in New Brunswick?-—A. Competitors in nearly every fishing place in that neigh- 
hourhood. 

Q. You represent the Chicago Fish Trust?—A. No, I represent R. O’Leary. 

Q. You are associated with Mr. Montgomery ?—A. We are associated at Loggie- 
ville and also in some fish business. 

= Q. How does Loggieville compare in population with Richibucto®—A. They 
are places about the same size, it is not as large as Richibucto. 

Q. You and Mr. Montgomery recently bought a property at Loggieville?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. What did you give for it?—A. $2,500. 

Q. What is the size of the lot?—A. It is quite a large-sized building lot, I am 
not prepared to say how large, but there are three or four buildings on it. 

Q. Is it 50 feet or 100 feet?—A. 300 feet by 200 feet, somewhere near that. 

Q. That will be a little over one acre, will it not?—A. I have not figured it up. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. There are buildings on it?—A. There were three buildings on it when we 
bought it. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. They were wooden buildings?—A. Wooden buildings. 

Q. Have you any water frontage there in connection with it?-—A. No water 
frontage. 
: Q. Do I understand you to say that Richibucto is going behind, that it is going 
backwards?—A. Unfortunately it is. 

Q. Richibucto is the centre of business of the whole parish of Richibucto, is 
it not?—A. It is a shire town. 

Q. And the population of Richibucto is between 4,000 and 5,000, is it not? 
—A. I should think the population of the parish is between 4,000 and 5,000. 

Q. And Richibucto is the business centre?—A. Richibucto, Rexton and Richi- 
bucto village are the business centres. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—I find, Mr. Chairman, on page 25 of the transcript of the 
stenographer’s notes of the evidence given by Mr. Murray yesterday, the following: 


*Q. And it was Robertson and yourself came to Ottawa and saw the 
Minister of Public Works?’ 
And the answer is: 
“A. I never saw the Minister of Public Works in regard to this business.’ 
That is why I say that the inference sought to be drawn in the Citizen this morn- 
ing is an unfair one, because it conveys the impression—I do not suppose the repor- 
ter intends to do so—which any one would draw from reading the report, that Mr. 
Robertson and Mr. Murray had seen me when in Ottawa in regard to this business, 
whereas Mr. Murray swore directly to the contrary. 


Mr. Hucues.—He said that he did not see you, he did not say that Mr. Robert- 
son did not see you. 
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Hon. Mr. Pucstuy.—The question was, ‘And it was Robertson and yourself 
came to Ottawa and saw the Minister of Public Works?’ To which the answer was, 
‘T never saw the Minister of Public Works in regard to this business.’ I take it 
that Mr. Murray could not say whether Mr. Robertson saw me or not; of course, 
what Mr. Robertson did. 

(Examination of witness resumed.) 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: : 


Q. Now, Mr. O’Leary, it is true, is it not, that at the time the letter of May 
last was written to me by the Kent Northern railway the government had no wharf 
property whatever in Richibucto?—A. I do not know whether they had concluded 
the transfer of the municipal wharf or not, but I know that the municipal wharf 
had been surveyed for them, examined and reported on. 

Q. What you say now is unless they had acquired the municipal wharf ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. There was no other government wharf?—A. Not that I know of, 

Q. The Kent Northern railway runs down to the municipal wharf?—A. To the 
end of the municipal wharf, yes. ; 

Q. Are you aware whether or not the accommodation for the railway is limited 
at that wharf?—A. It is not limited at all. 

Q. Is it possible to do any shunting of cars upon that wharf?—A. Any shunt- 
ing of cars? 

Q. Yes?—A. They can haul a car up and take one down the same as they do 
anywhere else. 

Q. Could they lay another track on it?—A. Lay another track on it? I am 
not a railway man you know, I cannot tell you. 

Q. You know perfectly well that is not the way railway cars are conveniently 
handled, they must have sidings?—A. The Kent Northern railway is a rather primi- 
tive railway and does its work in a primitive way. 

Q. But it does haul more than one car a day?—A. It has one train a day with 
one freight car and one passenger ear, that is the usual train. 

Q. But it is a fact that there is no siding on the wharf?—A. There is a track 
down to the end of the wharf. 

Mr. Barxer.—I would like to know whether you are speaking now of the wharf 
which the government bought. 


Hon. Mr. Pucs_ry.—We are speaking now of the municipal wharf. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. Now with the municipal wharf which the government has acquired and with 
the extension of the wharf along the additional property which has been bought 
since there will be a chance to give pretty good accommodation, will there not?—A. 
More accommodation than will be needed in Richibucto in the next 25 years. 

Q. Will you swear that no additional railway accommodation is needed at the 
wharf?—A. A better service is needed, but the wharf is quite sufficient for all the 
railway accommodation required for Richibucto. 

Q. Would it be possible to put additional sidings upon the wharf?—A. Quite 
possible, 

Q. What is the width of the approach to it?—A. The width of the approach I 
would say is 25 feet, maybe more, 30 feet. 

Q. And you say it would be reasonably possible to build an additional siding there 
and leave a roadway for the public?—A. I do pot know that it is my business to say 
what they should do with the wharf. 

Q. Is there any railway accommodation at your wharf?—A. None. it 
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Q. You and Mr. Loggie have to bring all the stuff that comes to you by rail to 
your place of business?—A. It is only a very short distance, a couple of blocks or 
three blocks. 

Q. And Mr. Loggie does the same?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where do you have your fish warehouse?—A. I have one just up at the rail- 
way station and one down near my store. 

Q. And you and Mr. Loggie both send a great deal of frozen fish away?—A. Our 
shipments might be each about 25 cars a year. 

Q. That is 25 cars for each of you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you cart the fish from your warehouse to the cars?—A. We load a car 
from the warehouse with a couple of teams in a couple of hours. 

Q. Then you do cart it in a frozen state to the refrigerator cars?—A. Yes. I 
may say that I offered this wharf to the railway with all the rest of this water front, 
and also Mr. Loggie, for the sum of $1 per year in perpetuity, if they would bring 
the railway along the same sawdust wharf and along our water front. JI have the. 
offer in writing with me. 

Q. You and Mr. Loggie both considered it of sufficient importance to get the 
railway to your wharfs?--A. We were willing to give our water front for the nominal 
rent of one dollar per year, and that included the sawdust wharf. 

Q. A right of way over the sawdust wharf?—A. And it would include other 
wharf:, and weuld include Mr. Loggie’s wharf. 

Q. And the railway declined the offer on the ground that it was too expensive ?— 
A. The railway company declined the offer; they had not the means. They said if 
the government would help them they would build it, and we offered to contribute a 
part to the building. Mr. Loggie and I. 

Q. That shows what I am trying to bring out, that it was of very considerable 
importance to have railway connection with the warehouses.—A. I am very glad if 


4 you think it is so. 


Q. Mr. O’Leary, where were Mr. Stead and Mr. Waterbury when, as you say, some 
four years ago you offered them this property for a thousand dollars?—A. I never 
offered the property to Mr. Stead at that time. 

Q. Not Mr. Stead, I mean Mr. Day.—A. Mr Waterbury met me before the post 
office at Richibucto and asked me what I would take for the property. I told him a 
thousand dollars. Mr. Day when he came to me—he usually came to my house every 
time he came to Richibucto, he was a personal friend of mine—I made a proposition 
to him in my house. 

Q. And you say that was about four years ago?—A. About four or five years 
ago. 

Q. Now Mr. O’Leary has not Mr. Day been dead six years 2—A. I could not 
swear that it was six years ago since Mr. Day died, but I am positive that I have not 
had any conversation with him since. 

Q. I thought perhaps you had some communication with him since.—A. No, not 
since. 

Q. More especially since you were both good Tories.—A. You were with us about 
that time. 

Q. Well, possibly. 

Several Mempers.—What is the witness saying? 


The Witness.—I said that Mr. Pugsley was one of us at that time. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 
Q. That would carry us back to thirty years ago at all events——A. That was in 
the 1896 stampede. 
Q. At all events it is true, is it not, that Mr. Day died?—A. Mr. Day is dead 
some five or six years.. 
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Q. How long before his death was this?—A. I would not say. It might have been 
some time before. : 

Q It might have been eight years ago?—A. I don’t know; I don’t think so, Mr. 
Pugsley. 

Q. Will you swear it was not?—A. No I will not swear that it was not. I do 
not think I am on trial here. If any one is on trial the choice is up to you. 

Q. I do not want to put you on trial, you are here to give evidence——A. You know 
very well that I took no record of Mr. Day’s death and it is a very foolish question 
to ask. 

Q. It is not a foolish question; would you swear it was four years ago?—A. Four 
or five years ago, but to my knowledge Mr. Day has been dead six years. 

Q. Will you swear that it was not eight years ago?—A. I could not positively 
swear as to the date. 

Q. Do you happen to know that Mr. Waterbury has nothing, and never had any- 
thing, to do with wharf property ?—A. I don’t know. Mr. Waterbury is the man who 
asked me the question. 

Q. Mr. Waterbury is the inspector of publie buildings?—A. Mr. Waterbury asked 
me what I would take for the property and I told him I would take a thousand dol- 
lars. 

Q. Was that before you had conveyed the right of way to the sewer or after- 
wards?—A. It was just at the same time or about the same time. 

Q. What were you paid for the right of way for the sewer/—A. One hundred 
dellars. 

Q. What strip did that give the government?—<A. I do not remember, the deed 
will speak for itself. 

Q. You have never made any offer of this property to the government have you? 
—A. The only offer that I made was what I said to Mr. Waterbury. 

Q. That was a verbal statement?—A. And to Mr. Day, it was a simple verbal 
statement. 

Q. You did not assume at all that there was any record at Ottawa of that, do 
you’—A. I did not, I don’t know how the records are kept at Ottawa. | 

Q. Prior to your giving to Mr. Murray the option on this property, had you 
ever offered it for sale?—A. The property has been for sale since 1897. 

Q. Had you offered it publicly for sale?—A. I never had a public auction for 
selling it to anybody. 

Q. Did you ever advertise it for sale? A. I sold it once to Frank Ingersoll, of 
Grand Manan, to put up a smoke house, a smoke house for herring. 

Q. How long ago was that?—A. In 1905. I sold him the property for $500. Mr. 
Ingersoll paid me $50 on account and rued the bargain; he would not take the 
property at $500. E 

Q. That was in 1905. You stated yesterday that Mr. Stead wanted to have the 
deed corrected?—A. Excuse me, Mr. Pugsley, I did not say that Mr. Stead wanted 
me to, I said Mr. Stead wanted Mr. James to. 

Q. Wanted Mr. James to make a change?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where would that take the half acre off’—A. Have you got the deed which I 
refused to sign? 


(Document produced). 
Wirness.—Where are the front lots here? 


Q. This is Water street. (Pointing out on the-plan).—A. 
owned by different people? Whose lots are they ? ues) Whee oe 
Q. I don’t know.—A. Would you please give me the plan we had made? It 
shows the different lots which were sold to the other parties. Here is pretty nearly 
a copy of the plan, Mr. Pugsley, it shows the different lots owned by others. 
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Q. Now where did you say Mr. Stead wanted the deed changed?—A. See these 
different lots here? (Pointing to plan). 

Q. Yes.—A. Well these parties living here have a certain depth and when I sold 
to Mr. Murray I told him to take a straight line across and not interfere with those 
parties who had their back fences down to here. Mr. Murray then tried to force one 
of the residents living here, Joseph Cormier, to pay him a large amount of money 
for the little strip back of his property when he thought he had it. I assured Mr. 
Cormier that Mr. Murray did not have it and then Mr. Murray came and tried to 
get a deed of these different little lots which I refused to sign, although I offered to 
sell them to him. These are the little lots here back of these houses. 

Q. And that is what you say Mr. Murray wanted you to give the deed of ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Was that when the government was buying the property?—A. That was on 
the 20th of May. 

Q. Well now, tell me this, I see by this plan you profess to give Mr. Murray 736 
feet on the river, which Mr. Murray also deeded to the Crown. Did not Mr. Stead 
want a change so as to have the deed conform to the actual survey ?—A. He may have 
possibly wanted it. He wanted these changes which Mr. James could not give him, 
and which I refused through Mr. James to give. 

Q. I want also to call your attention to this fact that according to your plan 736 
feet are given, whereas Mr. Stead makes it on the river front 570 feet, do you know 
which is right?—A. I do not. Let me see the plan and I will tell you which is right. 
Here is the property that I deeded to Mr. Murray (Pointing out on the plan). 

Q. And where is this 736 measured from?—A. I don’t know how Mr. Fish makes 
that up. I never examined his plan. 

Q. Was it Mr. Fish made this plan?—A. Mr. Fish. 

Q. What material is there on the outer face of the wharf, there is a good deal 
of gravel is there not?—A. The outer face of the wharf runs out to a point. 

Q. Have not people been taking the gravel from there during the past summer? 
—-A. Off this shore, yes. 

Q. Who have been taking gravel from there?—A. Mr. Murray supplied it for 
the front street, and I hauled gravel from there for a short while. 

Q. By whose permission did you haul gravel?—A. Nobody’s permission it was 
at low water mark. c 

Q. But on land that the government bought?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many loads of that gravel did you take?—A. Oh, 30 or 40, perhaps more. 

Q. But is that gravel natural gravel or is it gravel deposited there, ballast out 
of the vessels?—A. Deposited as ballast out of the vessels and washed down off the 
wharf. 

Q. There is a great deal of that ballast in the wharf, is there not?—A. Oh, no, 
only that outer end part there. I will not say that I hauled gravel off the govern- 
ment property, part of this shore belongs to me and my instructions were to take it 
off my shore. 

Q. I do not see where you could take it off your own shore. Do you not know 
that you have hauled gravel from the government property ?—A. If I have I am vue 
ing to pay for it, whatever it is. 

Q. I think you should do so.—A. I am quite willing to do so. 


By Mr. Hughes: 
3 Q. Are you willing to pay for it at the same rate as the government bought the 
wharf ?—A. Oh, no, not at all. - 
By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. I think you ought not to be removing wharf property without permission ?— 
A. What about the town gravel, for the front street, was that taken under the per- 
mission of the government? 
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Q. I do not think they should take it either without permission—A. They did 
it under Mr. Murray’s instructions, I am sorry I did not ask Mr. Murray. 

_Q. You should not ask Mr. Murray, you should ask Mr. Stead, the resident 
engineer. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 


Q. Was not this gravel drawn when the tide was out? When the tide was down? 
—A.I made that statement, it was at low water mark, that is the only place where 
there is any gravel. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. This gravel is some 15 or 16 feet above the bed of the river, this forms part 
of the wharf and it is ballast that has been deposited there for 30 or 40 years. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. You stated, Mr. O’Leary, that you own a wharf there with a frontage of how 
many feet?—A. I would say between 200 and 300 feet. 

Q. That was put up and maintained by yourself as a private property?—A. By 
myself, as a private property. 

Q. And Mr. Loggie also has one?—A. Mr. Loggie also has one. 

Q. And you built that wharf for $1,500?—A. We bought it for $1,500. 

Q. How does that compare with other wharfs at Richibucto? Is that the best 
wharf at Richibucto?—A. It is the best wharf at Richibucto. 

Q. Is it better than the municipal wharf?—A. It is a better wharf than the 
municipal wharf. 

Q. And you bought it for $1,500?—A. For $1,500. 

Q. I under-tood you to say that you made an offer to the Kent Northern railway 
to give them those sheds, the wharf, the right of way, and the sheds on the wharf ?— 
A. The right of way over that wharf and all my other wharfs and water frontage 
for $1 per year. 

Q. For $1 a year?—A. For $1 a year. 


By Mr. Middlebro: 


(. What buildings were there on that property at Loggieville?—A. A black- 
smith’s shop, a shoemaker’s shop and some residences. 

Q. What would they be worth?—A. Not a great deal of money. The buildings 
at Loggieville would not be worth over $500. I might say that the reason we had to 
pay such a high price at Loggieville was that A. & R. Loggie, who are dredging con- 
tractors, were trying to keep us out of Loggieville and we paid $2,500 for property 
not worth as much as that in the cpen market. 

Q. There were no buildings on this wharf in question?—A. There were no build- 
ings on the sawdust wharf. 


By Mr. Daniel: 


Q. What vessels, if any, ever lay at the sawdust wharf?—A. There has not been 
a vessel lay there within my recollection, since I was a small boy; I remember them 
loading there when I was a small boy, but there have been none since. _ 

Q. So that this has not been used for a wharf for a long time?—A. Not since we 
got it 20 years ago. 

Q. And it is in a state of dilapidation?—A. It is in a state of decay, we have 
never spent a cent on it. 

Q. When you were a small boy were there any vessels of large size using it?— 
A. Yes, it was a large shipping port and I have heard my father say that as many 
as 100 vessels at a time were at Richibucto, and now you will not see any. The 
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lumber has been cut out and there is very little shipping of Jumber done at Richi- 
bucto now, I do it all myself. 

Q. There is no wharf accommodation there for vessels?—A. There is no wharf 
at all. 


By Mr. Middlebro: 


Q. Is there any business at the municipal wharf ?—A. The municipality has had 
the only wharf there, and it did not pay, they could only get $50 a year rental for it 
and they had difficulty in collecting that amount. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. Is it true that the municipality did not wish to incur the expenditure for 
repairing it, and that is why they wanted to sell it to the government?—A. They 
were renting it to the Kent Northern railway, they were dealing with G. W. Robert- 
son and the Kent Northern railway, and they sold it because they got full value for it. 

Q. I want to call your attention to a letter, as long ago as 1906, 


Ricuieueto, N.B., December 1, 1906. 


To the Honourable 
The Minister of Public Works. 
Ottawa, Ont. 

HonourasBiE Sir,—The municipality of Kent owns a wharf at Richibucto, which 
it would willingly sell to the federal authorities at a fair and reasonable price. A 
resolution to that effect was adopted at the last session of the municipal council of 
_ the county of Kent. 

There is no public wharf owned by the Dominion government at Richibucto, 
which is the shire-town of the county of Kent and where an important shipping trade 
is carried on. 

The municipal wharf is in a good state of repair and advantageously situated. 

I remain, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Sed.) FERDINAND J. ROBIDOUX, 


County Secretary. 
e 


Are the statements in that letter true?—A. Oh, in part they are. That does not 
make the sawdust wharf worth $5,000, though. 

Q. I em not asking about the sawdust wharf—A. That is my statement and it 
is down. 

Q. If you will allow me to make a suggestion you do not help your case at all 
by making such statements?—A. It is not my case at all, it is your case. 

Q. Then I will say you do not help your branch of it at all. I ask you if the 
statements in that letter of Mr. Robidoux are true or false?—A. Let me have the 
letter until I read it. (Letter handed to witness). 

Q. Tell me if it is true or false, and if it is false in any respect tell me in what 
respect it is false?—A. (After reading letter.) That is all right, there is nothing 
wrong in that letter, Mr. Pugsley. 

Q. Then the letter is true, is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the difference between—— 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Pardon me a moment; is the letter correct when it says there is a large ship- 
Ping business done there?—A. There is not a large shipping business done there. I 
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ship all the lumber that is shipped out of Richibucto myself and it is not a large 
shipping business by any means. I consider myself a very small shipper. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. And there is ample wharf accommodation for your purpose.—A. There is 
more than I could use if my business were three times as large. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. That is all very well if the business is to be confined to you, but other people 
have a right to do business with Richibucto, have they not?—A. Most undoubtedly 
they have and we do not dispute that. 

Q. Is there not a little difference between the property at Loggieville, which you 
and Mr. Montgomery bought, and this property in this respect; that the former pro- 
perty consisted of about only one acre and half and had no water frontage, whereas 
the latter property consists of eight acres, has some 400 feet frontage on the main 
street of the town, runs for a depth of 500 feet to the water, and has a frontage 
according to this plan of 730 feet, and a depth of some 18 feet under water?—A. There 
is that difference, yes. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Name a government officer connected with the Public Works Department who 
was about Richibucto at the time and engaged in any way at all about this property? 
—A. Well, I have never known a dollar of Public Works money 

Q. You misunderstand me; who was the officer representing the Public Works 
Department who had anything to do with this transaction, was it Mr. Stead—aA. Mr. 
Stead is the resident engineer of the Department of Public Works, but Mr. Murray 
came to me—— 

Q. Just keep to the question. I only want to ask one or two questions. Did Mr. 
Stead know that you had been owner of this property ?—A. Most undoubtedly he did. 

Q. He knew that you had owned that property yourself? Did he make any in- 
quiry, or did any person on behalf of the government ask you, what the value of 
that property was?—A. No person until I got a letter from Mr. Pugsley about the 
8th December asking me about the value of the property. , 

Q. After the purchase?—A. After the purchase. 

Q. By the government?—A. Mr. Pugsley wrote me after the purchase by the 
government regarding the value of the property. He marked the letter ‘ Confidential’ 
but it is of an official nature and I am willing to read the letter. 


Hon. Mr. Puastey.—I have no objection at all to its being read. 
Wirness.—You have not the slightest objection ? 
Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—I have not the slightest objection. 


Wirness.—I have the letter in my pocket and if Mr. Pugsley does not object I 
will read it and also my answer. 


Mr. Crockret.—You say it is marked ‘ Confidential ? 


- Wirvess.—It is marked ‘Confidential’ but it is on public business, an official 
letter, and therefore I will read it. (Reads): 


OFFICE OF THE MryIstER or Pusiic Works or CANapa. 


Orrawa, December 2, 1908. 
(Confidential) 


Dear Mr. O’Leary :—My department has recently purchased from Mr. Thomas 
Murray a wharf property at Richibucto known as the ‘Sawdust Wharf’ It contains 
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a frontage of 570 feet, and joins the Municipal wharf. I purchased this with a view 
of making necessary improvements for the accommodation of vessels at Richibucto, 
and did it upon the report of Mr. Stead, the resident engineer, who stated that the 
price asked, namely $5,000, was fair and reasonable, and that the wharf could not be 
built now for several times the amount asked; also that it contains about a million 
cubic feet of cribwork, slabs and mill refuse, ballast and gravel. He says ‘ Classing 
this all as filling—new cribwork faces being required—it would cost about 14 cents 
per cubic foot or $15,000—three times the price asked for the property.’ 

I have learned within a few days that this property was formerly owned by you, 
and have also been informed, whether reliably or not I do not know, that the value 
placed upon it by Mr. Stead is excessive. Before proceeding to improve the pro- 
perty, I should like to get as full information as possible with regard to its value, 
and would be obliged if you, as the former owner, would give me your opinion as to 
Mr. Stead’s valuation. 


(Sed.) Wm. PvuGsLeY. 
RicHarD O’Leary, Esq., 
Richibucto, N. B. 


Wirtness.—My answer is as follows. (Reads): 


Ricurpucto, N.B., December 7, 1909. 
Hon. WM. Pucstey, 
Minister of Public Works, Ottawa, Ont. 


My Dear Mr. Pucstey:—Your letter of the 2nd inst., received and same is very 
carefully noted. The property known as the ‘Sawdust wharf’ was sold by me to 
Mr. Murray for the sum of $700 which I consider the full value of same. I had of- 
fered this wharf some time before; in fact before you became Minister of Public 
Works, to Mr. Waterbury, representing your department who came to me in re same 
“for $1,000 after which I sold lots therefrom $300 so that the sale to Mr. Murray was 
practically the same as offered to Mr. Waterbury for your department. When Mr. 
Murray came to me to purchase this property, he came apparently acting as the agent 
of the Public Works Department and gaye me to understand that he was buying the 
property for the government. 

The day after he made the purchase Mr. Stead, resident engineer of your depart- 
ment went on and surveyed the property staking it out, &e. Of course, Mr. Stead 
did not come near me or mention anything about it. I was surprised when on the 
Ath of November I found that the deed had been recorded from Mr. Murray to the 
department at $5,000. 

-I note that you have learned within the last few days that the property was 
formerly owned by me and that the value placed upon it by Mr. Stead is excessive. I 
ean scarcely credit the fact that Mr. Stead ever put such a valuation upon it as 
$5,000 let alone $1,500 or how he could have made up his figures of 13 cents per cubic 
foot as the value of mill refuse. However, that I have nothing to do with. I can 
simply repeat the statement that when I received $700, I received full and entire 
value. Situated as I am at Richibucto, with large business interests, this property 
would actually be worth more to me than to any other person and if $5,000 was paid 
for the property it was certainly a most exhorbitant price. 


Yours sincerely, 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. You say that is a copy of the letter you sent 2—A. It is a copy of my letter 


in answer to the one you sent me. 
Q. Please look at this letter (producing letter) and say whether you ever sent it. 
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Mr. Barker.—Perhaps if you let me resume you can put your questions 
when I get through. 


Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—Very well, I will ask my question later. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Is Mr. Stead still in the service of the government?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Before the purchase was completed by the government was there any inquiry 
so far as you know, as regards the value of that property?—A. No inquiry from me. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. Now, Mr. O’Leary, are you not mistaken in saying that the letter you read is 
a copy of the one you sent to me?—A. No, sir. My stenographer took that out of 
the letter-book for me. . 

Q. Is not the letter I showed you the original letter you sent to me? Now com- 
pare the two and tell me if one is a copy of the other?—A. I must have written you 
two, Mr. Pugsley. 

Q. No, you did not write to me two— A. This letter which my stenographer gave 
me was copied from the letter-book. 

Q. Look at the letter which I showed you and see if it is not signed by you in 
your handwriting ?—A. I will read this letter in case I have made any mistake. 


Hon. Mr. Puastey.—I would like you to follow the reading, Mr. Chairman. 


The Witness.—My stenographer gave me the Jetter which I read as taken from 
the letter-book. 

The CHairman.—What is the date of the letter produced by Mr. Pugsley as 
written to him by you? 

The Wirness.—The same date, December 7th. I will read it. (Reads) 


Ricurwucto, December 7, 1908. 
Hon. Wm. Pucstey, 
Minister of Public Works, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Mr. Pucstry—Your letter received and carefully noted. 

With regard to the sawdust wharf property referred to in same, I would say that 
this property was sold by me to Mr. Murray—May 23rd—with the understanding that 
Mr. Murray was acting as agent for the Department of Public Works, at $700. 
When the price was arranged between Mr. Murray and me, I felt that it was for the 
full market value. I had a short time before offered the property to the department 
through their Mr. Waterbury at $1,000, since when I have sold three different lots at 
$100 each leaving the property then standing as if the sale were made at $700. When 
Mr. Murray broached me on the proposition, I told him that $700 was the amount I 
wanted for the property, and on receipt of that amount would be prepared to give 
him a deed of it. A few days afterwards during which time Col. Tucker, ex-MP., 
of St. John, had made a visit here, Mr. Murray called and paid me $700 and asked 
me to have a deed made of the property, putting the amount of the deed at $1,000 
because of the expenses incurred by having, as he stated, a surveyor from St. John 
come to have the property laid out. The extreme value of the property outside of any 
expenses added, the same would be in my estimation, $700 which amount I was satisfied 
to accept and did accept. i 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sed) RR. OLHARY 


Batters) 
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The sense of the letter is practically the same, and I do not see how it is they 
do. not agree. 


The CHAmRMAN—They are certainly not copies—A. They are not copies, but 
that is what my stenographer gave me, that is all I can swear to. I asked for a 
copy of the letter, and my stenographer gave me that copy I produced, I swear that 
the young lady in my office handed me that letter as a copy. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. Now, Mr. O’Leary, as you read it J noticed that there is a great deal more 
in this copy than there is in the letter which you sent me.—A. That appears ta 
be about the same. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. In reference to these letters I suppose you dictated the letter to your steno- 
grapher?—A. I dictated the letter to the stenographer. 

Q. Do you remember whether you dictated two letters, one first and another 
later ?—A. I evidently have, Mr. Crocket, that is quite evident. 

Q. Is that your explanation?—A. That is my explanation of it. This is a 
matter to which I had devoted a certain amount of attention. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. Did you not swear yesterday, in answer to Mr. Crocket, that Mr. Murray 
did not tell you to whom he expected to dispose of the property?—A. I did, he did 
not tell me. 

Q. Now, sir, he told you he was buying it for the department?—A. He did not. 

Q. Then how came you to write me to this effect? ‘with the understanding that 


"Mr. Murray was acting agent of the Department of Public Works,’ you say in 


your letter, ‘with regard to the sawdust wharf property referred to in same, I 
would say that this property was sold by me to Mr. Murray—May 23rd—with the 
understanding that Mr. Murray was acting as agent of the Department of Public 
Works, at $700. How came you to write me to that effect?~—A. Because there is 
not a dollar of money from the Public Works Department spent in that vicinity, 
be it on the wharf, the buildings, the sewer, digging, plumbing, roofing, mason 
work, or anything that is not done through Thos. O. Murray. 

Q. Was that the only reason you had for making that statement to me in 
your letter*—A. It was, one of the reasons, and from Mr. Murray’s conversations 
I knew then he wanted it for the department. 

Q. Well, then, why did you swear yesterday you did not know?—A. I did not 
swear that I did not know Murray wanted it for the Public Works Department, 
that is not what I swore to, I said that Murray did not tell me so. 

Q. Do you still adhere to the statement that he did not tell you so?—A. I 
adhere to the statement that he did not tell me so. 

Q. Did you not say yesterday that when Murray came to you with regard to 
the property that you wanted to divide with him all that he received above the 
$1,000.—A. Yes, I offered to give him ‘the property and to divide with him all that 
he could get for it over $1,000. 

Q. Did you not say that he also told you that he wanted to buy the property 
himself2_A. That he wanted to make some money for himself, and wanted to buy 
the property outright. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. I think in reply to a question you stated that Mr. Stead is still in the 
service?—A. He is still in the service. 
2—43 
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By Mr, Reid (Grenville): 
Q. That is as far as you know?—A. As far as I know. 
Witness discharged. 


GEOFFREY STeAD, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Mr. Stead, you are the resident engineer in the employ of the Public 
Works Department ?—A. J am. 

Q. How long have you been in the employ of the department as resident 
engineer ?—A. Nearly six years. 

Q. Where do you reside?—A. I have resided in Chatham for seven years. 

Q. In Chatham, N.B.?—A. Yes. 

Q. What district do you cover as resident engineer in the province of New 
Brunswick ?—A. 300 miles of coast. line. I have the five northern and eastern 
counties in New Brunswick, about 300 miles of coast line. 

Q. That covers the county of Kent?—A. The county of Kent, yes. 

Q. You were summoned here to produce all papers in connection with this 
Richibucto wharf purchase?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just let me have the papers, will you, please?—A. (Handing envelope con- 
taining papers.) There are some other papers there that do not refer to this case. 


Hon. Mr. Pucstey—You had better separate them and take out those~ that 
do not belong to this case, so that they will not get mixed. 


Mr. Crocxer.—Yes, Mr. Stead, please separate them; there do not seem to be 
very many. 


Q. Is that all you have?—A. That is all. The documents are not in order. Of ; 


course I will get them back again. They are from my files. 

Q. Do you say, Mr. Stead, that this is all the papers you have in your possession 
in reference to this matter?—A. Yes, I went through the files very carefully and any- 
thing I found in connection with it at all I took out. 

Q. Do the papers produced cover your letters to the department or Mr. Murray? 
—A. My letters to the department and to Mr. Murray and any one in connection with 
the case, and the letters from the department to myself. 

Q. They are copies taken from your letter-book?—A. Well, we take carbon copies. 

Q. Did you say that everything was there?—A. Everything is there, yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. Stead, have you a record by which you can tell the committee where 
you were on different days of the year?—A. I have a record but I have not got it 
here. > 

Q. Are you able to tell me whether you were in Richibucto on the 19th May, 
1908 ?—A. I could not tell you, but it is not unlikely that I was. 

Q. I ean tell you that you were.—A. Yes. I come to Richibucto quite often 
when there is contract work going on. 

Q. That is a bill for travelling expenses of your own, is it not for the month of 
May. Just look at it. (Handing document to witness).—A. Yes that is my hand- 
writing. 

Q. Look at it and tell me if you were not in Richibucto on the 19th May?—A. 


Yes, there is a charge for hotel at Richibucto on the 19th May—i9th May, hotel at 
Richibucto, and 20th May. 


Q. You left Richibucto on 20th “May ?—A. me 
Q. And you left on the same train as Thomas Murray and George Robertson, did 


you nat? Did you not go out to Kent junction with them?—A. It is not at all un- 
likely. 
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_ Q. Do you not remember that meeting?—A. I do not remember anything about 
that particular meeting. 

Q. You say you do not remember anything about that particular meeting ?—A. 
That is perfectly correct. I came to Richibucto quite often and I cannot remember 
anything about that particular meeting. If I had my note-book here perhaps there 
might be something in it that would recall it to me. 

Q. You cannot tell what took you to Richibucto?—A. The inspection, I imagine, 
of the contract work, which I visited every few weeks. 

Q. Do not imagine, but tell us; you do not remember anything about that visit 
to Richibucto?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. You say you do not remember anything about it?—A. I remember I was there 
several times during the year, but I do not remember anything about that particular 
visit. 

Q. Having seen the expense account I showed you, you have no doubt whatever 
that you were in Richibucto on the 19th of May?—A. Yes, I certainly was. 

Q. Do you remember talking with Mr. Murray in connection with this wharf at 
any time?—A. After I got orders to make the report I remember talking to him 
about it but not before. 

Q. You remember talking to him after you got orders to make a report?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you do not remember talking to him before?—A. No. 

Q. Will you explain to me why it is you do not remember talking to him before 
making the report but you have a recollection of doing so after the report was made, 
will you say you did not talk to Mr. Murray on May 19?—A. My recollection is that 
I did not do it. 

Q. Do you say that you did not talk to hm?—A. Not that I remember. 

Q. Will you swear, sir, that you did not talk to Mr. Murray on the 19th of May 
and that you did not have in your hands the deed that Murray got that day from 
O’Leary ?—A. Well, certainly I have forgotten about it. 

Q. Will you swear, sir, that you did not have in your hands the deed that Murray 
got from O’Leary on the 19th May and go to H. H. James’ office to have the descrip- 
tion altered?—A. I will swear that. 

Q. You will swear what?—A. I will swear that I did not go to H. H. James’ 
office on that date to have the description altered. 

Q. To have the description altered?—A. Yes. 

Q. You will not swear you did not have the deed in your hands?—A. I won’t 
swear that, although I don’t think I did. 

Q. You don’t think you did?—A. I would probably remember it if I had. 

Q. Would you make a positive declaration as te not going to James’ office? 
—A. On that date? 

Q. You swear absolutely that you did not go?—A. Yes, to the best of my know- 
ledge. 

Q. You won’t swear absolutely that you did not have the deed in your hands? 
—A. No. 

Q. Do you remember going to Leblance’s hotel, and seeing Mr. James and Mr. 
Murray there?—A. No. 

Q. With this deed and discussing the question of the description?.-A. I discuss- 
ed the subject of the description when the matter came up andIhad orders to look 
into it. 

Q. I am not ee you about that, Mr. Stead; I am asking you about this deed? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. On the 19th of May you stayed at Leblanc’s hotel, did you not?—A. I usual- 
ly stayed at Leblanc’s hotel. 

Q. Then you stayed there that time?—A. Mosi likely I did, because it was about 
that time I did stay there. 

Q. Now think, Mr. Stead?—A. Yes. 
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Q. I want you to be very careful about this/—A. Yes, if understand. 

Q. I want an answer to that question: Will you swear that you did not have 
that deed in your hands the day it was made and you did not consult with James and 
Murray about the alteration of the description so as to take in a little more land for 
government purposes?—A. I will swear that positively. ITreally did not know any- 
thing about it that I remember until I had the orders from the chief engineer. 183 
is possible of course it may have been mentioned in the conversation, coming down 
in the train, but I do not remember it at all; its mews to me. 

Q. How is your memory ordinarily?—A. Well, it is only fair. 

Q. Just fair?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well that is all I can get from you in reference to that; you were at Richi- 
bueto, and you do not remember anything that occurred /—A. Well, if you want the 
truth, that is it. 

Q. You have no recollection of what oceurred; have you not told me you could 
not remember it?—A. I might make a number of trips to Richibucto and I make a 
couple of hundred trips in a year to the different works. I had forty works in pro- 
gress last year and I cannot distinguish between the different trips. In this case and 
a good many cases if I had my note-book there might be something in it that would 
bring it to me. 

Q. Did you have all this in your note-book?—A. No, there was nothing relative 
in my note-book except my survey notes. 

Q. You said if you had your note-book you could tell me, but you did not bring 
your note-book?—A. That was altogether previous to this. I looked through the note- 
book, I looked through every record in the note-book to see if there was anything that 
would refer to it. 

Q. You said a moment ago that if you had your note-book you could answer this 
question. Now you tell me you did not bring your note-book because it would not 
help you at all?-—A. Because it was not relative, yes. 

Q. Why did you not bring your note-book, you were asked to bring everything, 
were you not?—A. Yes, I was asked to bring everything. 

Q. Why did you not bring your note-book?—A. Because everything is here. The 
description is here. I only had the survey and description in my note-book. 

Q. You examined your note-book?—A. Yes. To be sure that I had got everything 
that would be necessary for the case. 

Q. I want you to get the order from the department authorizing you to act in 
connection with this matter. See if that is it, Mr. Stead (handing document to wit- 
ness) 2—A. Yes, this is the letter. 

Q. What is the date of that?—A. The date is the 27th of May. 

Q. The 27th of May?—A. Yes. i 

Q. Now, the question is if you will swear that before the 27th of May you did 
not know that Mr. Murray had bought this property ‘from O’Leary for $7002?—A. 
Yes, I will swear to that. 

Q. You'will swear to that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you swear yeu did not know that a deed had been exeeuted in which the 
consideration was $1,000 before you got that letter?-A. I cannot swear to that. 

Q. You cannot swear to that?—A. No, for I do not remember and I cannot swear 
to it: 

Q. You do not remember ?—A. No. 

Q. But you will not swear to that?—A. No. 

Q. Will you just read'that letter. It is dated the 27th of May?—A. Yes. (Reads.) 


Department of Public Works of Canada, 
Chief Engineer’s Office, 
Ottawa, May 27th, 1908. 
Sir,—I inclose herewith a memorandum from the Honourable the Minister, 
regarding increased wharf accommodation required at Richibucto as per attached 
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letter of the Kent Northern railway. Kindly look into this matter and let me have a 
report thereon as soon as possible. 


Yours obediently, 
EUGENE D. LAFLEUR, 


Chief Engineer. 
GEOFFREY STEAD, Esq., 


Resident Engineer, 
Chatham, N.B. 


Hon. Mr. Fretpive.—What is the letter attached to it? 


Mr. Crocxet.—Attached to this is the letter of the Kent Northern railway which 
has already been read. 


s 


By Mr. Crocket: . 


. Having received that letter, what did you do?—A. I went to Richibucto. 

. When?—A. It was within a couple of days, within three or four days. 

. Are you not able to state the date?7—A. No, I cannot state the date exactly. 
Tf you had brought your note-book you could have stated it?—A. Yes. 

But you did not bring your note-book?—A. No. 

. Just look at that, Mr. Stead (document handed to witness) that is an ofter 
Pie sad to you at Chatham by Thomas O. Murray to sell this property for $5,000, 
dated on the 4th of June. Did you make your examination of this property before 
that?—A. Yes. 

Q. You made it before the 4th of June?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you had a conversation with Mr. Murray, had you not, in reference to 
his terms before the 4th of June?—A. Before or on the 4th of June, on the 4th of 
June probably. 

Q. When you told me you made the examination before the 4th of June did you 
mean on the same day, earlier in the same day, or on the day previous to that?—A. 
It was probably on the 3rd and 4th I made the examination. 

Q. It was on the 3rd and 4th?—A. I imagine it was, you will see from my 
expense account. 

Q. You made it on the 2nd and 3rd, that is 
On the 2nd and 3rd it will be then. 

Q. Now, before you got that letter then you had talked it over verbally with 
Thomas Murray, had you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you were in Richibucto when you got that offer? Did he hand that to 
you or did he send it to you through the mail?—A. I rather think he handed it to me. 

Q. He handed it to you right on the ground?—A. I think so. 

Q. Now was $5,000 the amount that he mentioned to you im the first place as 
the sum he wanted to get from the government or did he mention any other sum ?— 
A. There was mention of ten thousand. 

Q. There was mention of ten thousand?—A. Yes. 

Q. By Murray ?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. He mentioned ten thousand first?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear'Mr. Murray give evidence yesterday ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear’ Mr. Murray state that he never asked any more than five 
thousand ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Notwithstanding that you heard Mr. Murray swear to that yesterday, you 
swear to the contrary ‘to-day?—A. Yes, I have recollection of having heard ten 
thousand mentioned. 
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Q. Then you say that Mr. Murray was wrong in his statement 9—A. Yes, I thinks 
SO. . 
Q. You say that he asked ten thousand; was that his first figure?—A. Yes, his 
first figure as far as I know. 

Q. You declare that do you; was there any talk'of fifteen thousand?—A. No. 

Q. Why did he write the minister that there was? 

Hon. Mr. Puastry.—He did not write to the minister that there was. Why do 
you say that he wrote to me to that effect? 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Do you remember writing the minister a letter in connection with this matter? 
—A. Yes. : 

Q. I call your attention, Mr. Stead, to a letter which you wrote to the minister 
on the 2ist January, 1909, in which you state (Reads) : 

“$15,000 was mentioned as the price, but I think not seriously. $5,500 was asked 
and $5,000 was the lowest figure I could get.’ 

Q. Now, how do you square that statement in your letter to the minister with the 
evidence you have given this morning?—A. That letter to the minister must be 
correct. That was written in January of this year, and I would not be so sure now 
as I was then. 

Q. But you swore to me quite positively just a moment ago, did you not, that 
fifteen thousand was not mentioned, but that ten thousand was the sum? 


Hon. Mr. Puastey.—Mr. Chairman, he has given his answer. He says the letter 
was correct; it was fresh in his memory then. * 


The CHamman.—That is right, Mr. Crocket. 
By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Do you now say that the letter is right and that the evidence you gave a 
moment ago was wrong?—A. There was no intention to deceive. 
The CuamrMan.—He says the letter was right, I understand. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. What do you say about the $5,5002—A. That was spoken of when I asked for 
a lower price. 

Q. Well, I want to know just what took place between you and Mr. Murray, how 
did this thing start as to prices? Did you ask him first what he wanted?—A. I pre- 
sume that I did. 

Q. Do you remember that you did?—A. I think I did. 

Q. And having seen this letter to the minister you say that he said $15,000; is 
that what you say?—A. Yes. 

@. Then how did he get down to the five thousand five hundred; that was quite 
a jump down was*it not#—A. Yes. I would say that the first figure was not men- 
tioned seriously. 

Q. But you say that he mentioned it though?—A. Yes he mentioned it but I 
rather ; fos 
Q. What did you say when he mentioned $15,0002—A. I said ‘I want your 
lowest price.’ or words to that effect. ae, 

Q. When he said fifteen thousand, you said ‘I want your lowest price,’ and then 
what did he say?—A. Well he said he could make it five thousand five hundred or 
something like that. 


Q. There was a jump down from fifteen thousand to five thousand five hundred? 
Sh, WER. 
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Q. And then you agreed did you at five thousand?—A. I had no authority to 
agree at any price. 

Q. Well was there not an understanding between you and Murray that he was to 
give you an offer at five thousand before you got that letter?—A. I asked him for his 
offer for it, yes. 

Q. And before you got the letter you knew he was to send you a written offer of 
five thousand dollars. 


Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—The counsel is not quoting the letter correctly. The witness 
said he thought he handed him an offer in Richibucto. 

The Cuamman.—That is correct. : 

Mr. CrocKkeT.—But he said before he got the offer that he had a conversation. 

Q. I ask you now if you did not know before you got that letter from Mr. Murray 
that you were to receive a written offer from him of five thousand dollars?—A. I 
asked him for a written offer of five thousand dollars. 

Q. For five thousand dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he handed it to you in Richibucto?—A. So I believe. 

Q. Now who authorized you, Mr. Stead, to negotiate for the purchase of this 
property from Mr. Murray?—A. The general instructions from the department are 
to get an offer. 

Q. You are generally supposed to get an offer?—A. Yes, we do. I do in every 
case. I get the best offer I can in every case. 

Q. You produced this letter of 27th March and all you were called upon therein 
to do was what?—A. 27th May. Yes, I was called upon to report. 

Q. As to what?—A. As to the value of the property. 

Q. As to the value of what property ?—A.. And the use. The wharf extension that 
was asked for in Richibucto. 

Q. For the wharf extension that was asked for at Richibucto?—A. For the wharf 
extension that was asked for in Richibucto. 

Q. You knew that referred to the sawdust wharf, did you not?—A. I knew when 
I went there. 

Q. You knew when you went there that you were to make an examination and a 
report upon the sawdust wharf, did you not?—A. When I went to Richibucto I did. 
That is when I was there I did. a 

Q. And. you knew when you went there that it was the sawdust wharf the pur- 
chase of which was contemplated ?—A. I found it out when I got there. 

Q. You did not know before you got there?—A. I do not know. It may be that 
I had asked about other property it was proposed to purchase in Richibucto. 

Q. It may be that you asked before you went to Richibucto?—A. On receipt of 
the chief engineer’s letter. 

Q. You asked whom ?—A. I would probably have telephoned—I would very likely 
have telephoned Mr. Robertson. ; 

Q. You say that very likely you would have telephoned to Mr. Robertson?—A. 
Yes, on receipt of the letter. 

Q. That is to George W. Robertson who was referred to yesterday ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And before you went to Richibucto you think you had a telephone conversa- 
tion with George W. Robertson?—A. I don’t say that I had, it is a probability. 

Q. You suggested that?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have no doubt, Mr. Stead, that you did?—A. I might just arrange to 
have him meet me, but I cannot say—— 

Q. Did you not charge for a telephone message to Richibucto in connection with 
this matter before you went there?—A. It will be seen if I did. 

Q. Well, you suggested that you telephoned to Robertson?—A. Yes, it is pro- 

_bably a correct suggestion. 
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Q. And Mr. Robertson then told you what you were to do?—A. He told me what 
was asked in Richibucto. It is just the same as any other— : 

Q. That is the man that went up to Ottawa with Mr. Murray and saw the min- 
ister here?—A. This George W. Robertson ? 

Q. Yes. Have you got any authority in writing, outside of what you produced 
here, authorizing you to negotiate for the purchase of this property ?—A. No, I have 
nothing but the chief engineer’s letter. i 

Q. Did you go there to make a report upon the increased wharf accommodation? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And you took upon yourself to negotiate for the sale, did you with Mr. 
Murray ?—A. I did as I do 


Hon. Mr.' Pucstry.—He did not say that at all. He said he thought it was his 
duty to get the lowest price. 


An hon. Memper.—Order. The witness is being asked a question. 


The, Wirness.—I did as I do'in places where I am called upon to report upon a 
wharf or upon increased wharf accommodation. : 


Q. Do you say that in every case when called upon to’report'on a wharf you go 
and make a trade yourself off your own bat? 


Hon. Mr.' Pucstry.—I submit that is not a fair question. 


The CuamMman.—The witness has said already, a little while ago, that the general 
custom is to make inquiry, but he has never stated he had any authority to make a 
bargain. 


Mr. Crocker.—But he said, notwithstanding that, that it was his custom when 
he got instructions to do so. 


The CuarrMaN.—He did not say that. 


Mr. Crocket.—I am asking him if I understand that correctly ? 


A. It is not my custom to make a bargain at all. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Is it your custom to negotiate with the owners of property for the sale upon a 
written request from the department to report as to the necessity of wharf accommo- 
dation?—A. It is my custom to get an offer for the property in question if I can. 

Q. Is it your duty to get the lowest possible offer?—A. It most certainly is. 

Q. It most certainly is. Do you tell this committee that this $5,000 was the 
lowest possible offer you could get from Thomas Murray ?—A. It was. 

Q. And you have told us all that took place between you?—A. Well, I asked him 
for information, general information, that is all that took place between us in regard 
to that matter. 

Q. You knew this was Mr. O’Leary’s property?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that Mr. Murray had bought the property from Mr. O’Leary?—A. I saw 
it in the newspaper. 

. What newspaper did you see it in?A. In the Richibucto Review. 

. Will you say that was published in the Richibucto Review ?—A. Yes. 

. You are certain as to that, you read it in the newspaper?—A. Yes. 

. Was that the only information you had on it?—A. No. 

. You knew as a matter of fact, when you went to Richibucto, that Mr. Murray — 
had bought this property from Mr. O’Leary ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you knew that the purchase price stated in the deed, did you not, was 
$1,0002A. I saw the consideration, yes. 


ODOOGLO 
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Q. Did you consult with Mr. O’Leary?—A. No. 

Q. You knew that Mr. O’Leary was one of the largest property owners and had 
the largest business interests of perhaps any man in the county of Kent, did you not? 
—A. I do not know that he jwas in Richibucto at the time. 

Q. Iiam not asking you that. You knew that, did you not?—A. Yes, I knew that. 

Q. A man that would be more interested in the appreciation of property ‘in 
Richibucto probably than any other man?—A. He does not appear to be. 

Q. Do you think that he is mot? Do wou think that Mr. O’Leary is interested 
in depreciating the value of property in Richibucto?—A. He should not be, no. 

Q. You did not go to Mr. O’Leary, did you?—A. No. 

Q. Or speak to him about this property ?—A. No. 

Q. You met him on the street did you not?—A. I cannot say whether I did or 
not. 

Q. You do not remember meeting him on the street?—A. I have met him a good 
mamy times. 

Q. You used to call on Mr. O’Leary when in Richibucto?—A. Yes. 

Q. You did not call on him that time?—A. No. 

Q. Contrary to your custom, you went to Richibucto and went away again without 
ealling on Mr. O’Leary. 


Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—Are you asking a question or are you making an assertion, 
Mr. Crocket? You say, ‘Contrary to your custom.’ You hadi better let the’ witness 
make such statements. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. You said you used to call on Mr. O’Leary when in Richibucto. This time 

you were there for how long?—A. 20 hours. 

You were there on two days?—A. Yes, parts of two days. 

And you did not call on him on that oceasion?—A. No. 

Although you knew this had been his property?—A. Yes, but was he in town? 
And although you considered it was part of your duty to value it?—-A. Yes. 

. That is true. Now who told you? Did you not get the information from 
Mr. Maueray himself as to what he had jpaid for this property and the deal that was 
on?—A. What do you mean by ‘ deal’? 

Q. I mean as to this transaction?—A. Yes. 

Q. You got this information from Mr. Murray himself?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you communicate that to the government?—A. No, I did not mention 
that. 

Q. Did it strike you as an element that would have any influence at all in deter- 
mining the value of the property 7—A. I did not think it necessa'ry. 

Q. You knew it but did not think it necessary, and you therefore omitted that 
fact in your report to the department ?—A. I gave no collateral facts in my ‘report at 
all. You will see what I said. 

Q. Yes, we have your report?—A. Have you read the report? 

Q. I have the report here and I will call your attention to it. You said that you 
knew before you went to Richibucto about this sale which had been made?—A. No, 
I did not say that. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—He did not say before he went to Richibucto. 


Beeoce 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. You knew it when you were making the survey?—A. Yes, I knew it when I was 
making the survey. 

Q. You knew that the sale had been made within a few days?—A. I don’t remew- 
ber how long before. I saw the deed to get a description. 
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Q. You saw the deed?—A. Yes. 

Q. And notwithstanding that you did not report this to the department? On the — 
9th of June you reported to the department and I will read what you say. After-_ 
wards I will ask you some questions about it. (Reads.) ci 


‘9th June, 1908. 


‘ Sir,—As requested in your letter of the’ 27th May, I have looked into the matter 
of the wharf accommodation which has been asked for at Richibucto, Kent county, 
N.B. : 

‘On the 10th March, 1908, I reported on the proposed acquirement by the depart- 
ment of the municipal wharf at Richibucto. : 

‘It is now asked that the wharf known as the ‘sawdust wharf’ formerly used 
as a site for a saw-mill, which is situated immediately below the municipal wharf, 
be also acquired. Included wi'th this wharf is the area in the rear which has a front-— 
age on the’ Main street of about 443 feet and lies just opppsite the lot already acquired 
by the government for the site of the new public building. The total length of the 
area measured parallel to the main street is 730 feet. The shallow pond lying between 
the municipal wharf and the sawdust wharf, formerly used as a timber pond in con- 
nection with the mill property is also included. 

‘The area which the government is asked to acquire is 9 acres of land and Jand on 
the water, reaching to the channel, i.e. to about the face of the wharfs. 4 acres of this 
is land and wharf above high water line. 

‘Including the 200 feet pier head of the municipal wharf, this would give a front- 
age on the river of about 775 feet. 

‘It is looked upon as certain that the Kent and Northern railway will shortly be 
taken over by the government, and this land and wharf will furnish a very desirable 
and central site for the station, railway yards, and especially for an ample deep water 
terminus. 

‘An offer to sell the wharf, water rights, and land area for $5,000 is inclosed 
herewith. 

‘While the outer faces of the wharf are gone to about low water level and new 
cribwork will be required there, the wharf forms a wide approach to deep water and 
could not be built now for several times the amount asked. Taking into account also 
the value of the frontage on the street and its central position, the price asked is rea- 
sonable. 

“A right of way through this land must shortly be bought by the government for 
a sewer for the public buildings. 

‘The correspondence received with your letter and also a plan of the property are — 


inelosed herewith. ae. 


‘Yours obediently, 
‘(Sed.) GEOFFREY STEAD, 
‘L. D. Larievr, Esq., ‘Resident Engineer.’ 
Chief Engineer, D.P.W., Ottawa. 


Now you state in this report that on the 10th March of the same year you had 


reported in the proposed acquirement by the department of the municipal wharf at — 
Richibucto?—A Yes. 


Q. And I want you to refer to that report. Have you got that report with you 
there /—A. Yes, I put it among those other papers. 


Q. I want to call your attention to some of the statements you made in that report? 
Hon. Mr. PucsteEy.—What is the date of that? 
Mr. Crocket.—The 10th March, 1908. (Reads). 


ay 
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‘The municipality of Kent county built over 25 years ago a public wharf at Richi- 
bucto consisting of an approach 4433 feet long and 24 feet wide, a pier head about 115 
feet long and 75 feet wide, and an extension to the pier head—’ 

Q. Is that 214 feet or 124 feet long, the extension of the pier head?—A. 1213 
feet. 

(Continue reading). 

1214 feet long by 40 feet wide. The wharf is composed of cribwork with a floor of 
cedar poles covered with about one foot of ballast and surfaced with gravel, &c. There 
is about 13 feet of water at low water O.S.T. along the outer face deepening to 8 
fathoms in the channel about 40 feet out from the wharf. The range of spring tides 
is 4 feet. 

For some years the wharf has been leased to the Kent Northern railway and used 
for the import of coal and shipping lumber, tan bark, fish, &c., by rail. 

The lumber shipments at Richibucto have varied in late years from about 2,150,- 
900 f.b.m. to 11,200,000, which formerly went direct to England. A large part of this 
is now earried by rail to Ontario and also to St. John and Halifax for shipment front 
there by steamer. The lumber and tan bark—about 400 to 500 cords of the latter yearly 
—are brought to the wharf by scows and piled there until cars are available. The 
wharf has been repaired at various times, but it is beyond the means of the county 
eouncil to keep it in proper repair and it is therefore becoming unsafe for traffic and 
especially for the engine of the Kent Northern railway. It is the only public wharf 
at Richibucto and is much used. It seems reasonable therefore for the department 
to take it.over. In view of the very probable acquirement of the Kent Northern rail- 
way by the Intercolonial, which would then be obliged to own or lease the wharf, it 
would be a good investment for the government to secure it now on the present reason- 
able terms. 

The wharf would also be used by the Department of Marine and Fisheries for 

» storing their buoys for which the government have no present accommodation.’ 

Then you go into the contents of the wharf and you estimate that $11,500 is the 
cost of putting it into proper condition. When you wrote that to the department on 
the 10th of March did you not have in your mind the fact that that wharf would 
meet all requirements, not only for the time, but for many years to come, and did 
you not have in view the acquisition by the government of the Kent Northern rail- 
way and give that as a reason why it might be advisable to buy the municipal wharf? 
—A. It is true, I have stated it there. 

Q. That is what was in your mind, that that would provide all possible means 
of accommodation, having regard to the possible acquisition by the government of 
the Kent Northern railway ?—A. That is not in the report, you are making that as- 
‘sertion. 

Q. I am asking you whether it was not in. your mind, we know it is not in the 
report? A. What is your question? That that wharf would provide all possible 
accommodation ? 

Q. All possible needed accommodation at that poimt, and that having regard to 
the future acquisition by the government of the Kent Northern railway, and the 
provision of yards and sites for station and all that—A. That public wharf? 

Q. Yes—A. There is no room on that wharf for a site for a station, or for a 
siding even. I do not think that would provide for any possible future development 
at that point. 

Q. Why did you mention the likelihood of the Kent Northern railway coming 
over to the government in this report, and the service that it would be?—A. In that 
report? 

Q. Yes.—A. Because it was a matter of rumour that it probably would be taken 
over. 

Q. And that largely influenced your judgment as appearing in this report, as to 
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the need of the government taking over that wharf? Did it or did it not 7—A. That 
was put as one of the reasons for the government taking over the wharf; there was 
nothing underhand about it at all, it was simply as stated there. These facts are 
perfectly correct and I do not know exactly what you mean by your question. 

Q. You do not know what I mean?—A. Not exactly. 

Q. Well, I have asked you and I will ask you again. If when you wrote that 
report you hadn’t it in your mind that this municipal wharf, if it were taken over by 
the government and put in repair by an expenditure of $11,500 upon it, that that 
would answer all the requirements of that place, not only the existing requirements, 
but the requirements after the government should take over the Kent Northern rail- 
way.—A. No, I hadn’t it in my mind 

Q. You hadn’t it in your mind?—A. Because I did not think—— 

Q. Did you not have it in your mind 


Hon. Mr. Puastey.—Because what? What were you going to say, witness? 


A. Because I did not think it would. Last summer there were 4 number of com- 
plaints about want of room there. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Last summer it was crowded with lumber. These repairs on the municipal 
wharf were going on last summer.—A. Perhaps it was the summer before. 

Q. And they were going on the summer before were they not?—A. Yes. \ 

@. As soon as this transaction went through they were instructed to start day 
labour on the wharf, the municipal wharf?—A. The date the instructions were given 
will be found somewhere in the papers. ; 

Q. Were you instructed to start repairs on the municipal wharf by day labour in 
the summer and autumn of 19087—A. Yes. 

Q. And Thomas O’Leary was placed in charge, was he not? 


The CHairMsan.—Does that come properly under this inquiry? That is the muni- 
cipal wharf which is the subject of another inquiry. 


Mr. Rew (Grenville)—You allowed the minister to bring up the municipal 
wharf a few minutes ago, and this is part and parcel of that. 


Mr. Crocxet.—I think we have another inquiry in reference to the municipal 
wharf. However, that is all I am going to ask about it now. 


By Mr. Crocket: : 


@. That is true, is it not?—A. That is true. 

Q. Did you have in your mind on the 10th of March when you made your report 
on the municipal wharf the acquirement of the sawdust wharf?—A. No. 

Q. You did not; you never thought of it at all?—A. No. 

Q. You say in your report of the 9th of June ‘It is now asked that the wharf 
known as sawdust wharf formerly used as the site for a saw-mill be also acquired. 
Who asked for it? What made you say, ‘It is now asked?’ By whom was it asked? 
—A. I understood it was a general request. 7 

Q. Is that the only answer you have to give, that it was a general request? 
—A. That is the way I understood it. 

Q. Did anybody ever request you?/—A. Of course there is no doubt Mr. Murray 
must have asked me. 

Q. Mr. Murray asked you?—A. Yes. . 

Q. And Mr. Robertson asked you?—A. I have no doubt he would. 

Q. Any one else ?—A. I think I saw Mr. Forbes. 

Q. He is another Richibucto man?—A. Yes. 
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Q Did he request it?—A. I presume he did. 

Q. Did Mr. Carter here request it?—A. I do not know whether I saw Mr. 
Carter or not. 

Q. When you made that statement in your report to the department, is that 
what you referred to, these requests from Mr. Murray, Mr. Robertson and Mr. Forbes? 
—A. Of course they are representative men in the place. 

Q. You did not have to look around very much when you got there to know 
what wharf it was expected you would report on?—A. No, usually I go to some of the 
representative men. 

Q. Now I want to eall your attention to this statement: 

‘Tt is looked upon as certain that the Kent Northern railway will shortly be 
taken over by the government : 


Hon. Mr. Pucstey—What are you reading from now? 
Mr. CrockEt—The witness’ report of 9th June: 


“and this land and wharf will furnish a very desirable and central site for 
the station, railway yards and especially for an ample deep-water terminus.’ 

Was that a determining element in your mind as to the valuation of this 
property ?—A. I put that in as to the use to which the wharf might be made. 

Q. You put that in as the use to which the wharf might be made?—A. Yes. 

Q. How far is the station from this wharf?—A. It is about a third of a mile 
to half a mile to the town. 

Q. It is only a block away from the wharf?—A. It is quite a distance, the 
station has rather a poor site. 

Q. You can look down from the station, can you not, and see. this property? 
—A. {here is a curve in the railway, I don’t think you can. 

Q. You do not think you can?—A. Oh, no, it is some distance back. The 
station is on a poor site. 

Q. Do you know that the station is in a hundred acre field?—A. I know that 
there are fields near the station or around the station. 

Q. Fields all around the station?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know that the hundred acre field changed hands for one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars?—A. No. 

Q. You don’t know that?—A. No. 

Q. When you were mentioning this about a station were you thinking of putting 
the station on this sawdust wharf?—A. Yes, I thought that would be the best site for 
it. I thought it would be worth a good deal to move it there. 

Q. That is a matter which would rather come under the Railway Department, 
would it not?—A. Certainly. 

Q. You had no concern with railway accommodation at all as resident engineer 
of the Public Works Department?—A. I lay stress more on the deep-water frontage. 

Q. The railway accommodation was none of your concern at all? You recog- 
nize that as resident engineer of the Public Works Department?—A. It would 
not he. 

Q. You had nothing to do with the railway accommodation at all, but still 
you put that forward as the reason for this purchase? 


Hon. Mr. Pucstev—He did not use that as a reason. He said he laid more 
stress on the deep-water frontage. 


Mr. Crocxet—One of the reasons I should have said. (To the witness) 2 Now, 
I am going to eall your attention to a couple of letters that passed between you 
and Mr. Pugsley, the Minister of Public Works. 


Hon. Mr. Pucstey—Perhaps it is only fair to give the committee the correct 
version of this. There is a supplementary report of the 8th of August, which you 
have not put in, although it is among the papers in your possession, 
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Mr. Crocker—I have no objection to that going in, although it only consists 
of extracts from the report. 


Hon. Mr. PucstEy—The witness goes further in reference to the matter. I 
think there is a little difference, is there not?. I think it would be well to put 
the supplementary railway report in so that the committee can see what the depart- 
ment had before it. 


Mr. CrockET—I have no objection. Tt contains a couple of extracts from 
his report. 


Hon. Mr. PUSEnEe ee is something more. 
Mr. Crocker—I would put it in but I have not got it at hand just now. 


Hon. Mr. Pucstrey—The supplementary report is dated Chatham, N.B., 8th 
August, 1908. (Reads): 


‘Sir,—In reply to your letter No. 4255 of the 4th August, in which you ask 
for a report on the value of an additional wharf property required at Richibucto, 
N.B., I give the following extract from my report on the property dated 9th June, 
1908, and a copy of my note in further reference to the subject, dated 10th June, 
1908.’ 

Then follows the quotation: 


‘An offer to sell the wharf, water rights, and land area for $5,000 is inclosed 
herewith, 

‘While the outer faces of the wharf are gone to about low water level and 
new cribwork will be required there, the wharf forms a wide approach to deep 
water and could not be built now for several times the amount asked. Taking 
into account also the value of the frontage on the street and its central position, 
the price asked is reasonable. 

‘A right of way through this land must shortly be bought by the government 
for a sewer for the public buildings.’ 


Then follows this letter: 


‘OOPS. 


10th June, 1908. 

‘Sir,—In my report of yesterday’s date, on Richibucto sawdust wharf—instead 
of saying that the wharf ‘could not be built now for several times the amount 
asked’ I might have stated more definitely that it contains about 1,000,000 cubic 
feet of cribwork, slabs and mill refuse, ballast and gravel. Classing this all as 
fillmg—new cribwork faces being required—it would cost about one and a half cent 
per cubie foot or $15,000—three times the price asked for the property. 

‘Yours obediently, 
(Sed.) GEOFFREY STEAD, 
: “Resident Engineer, 
‘E, D. Larieur, Esq., 
‘Chief Engineer, Department Public Works, 
‘ Ottawa. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. You stated in this report, Mr. Stead, that the outer faces of this wharf had 
been washed away down to the water level?—A. Yes that is—— 
Q. That is true is it not?-A. Yes, except there were a few timbers there ‘s 
quite a row of timbers, which is shown in the plan, which does project above the water 
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level, above the outer faces but between there and the main part, the ballast has been 
washed out. : 

Q. Is that your statement, that the outer faces have been washed away down 
to low water level?—A. Yes. 

Q. The outer faces of the wharf?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am going to call your attention to some correspondence which passed be- 
tween yourself and the Minister of Public Works in the month of January some 
seven months after your report had gone to the minister.—A. Yes. 

Q. The letter is dated January 13, 1909. You recognize it do you not?—A. Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—What is this letter? 


Mr. Crocket.—The letter written by yourself to Mr. Stead dated 13th January 
1909, which reads as follows: (Reads) 
January 13th, 1909. 


Deak Sir:—It has recently been brought to my notice that the wharf property at 
Richibucto purchased by my department for the sum of $5,000 had been acquired by 
the then owner for a very much less amount. As the price which he paid for the 
property would under ordinary circumstances, be regarded as a fair criterion of its 
value, I should like you to furnish me with all information which you had regarding 
the property and its value, when you reported that the price of $5,000 was fair and 
reasonable. 

I would also remind you that in your report to the department you made no 
reference to any previous transfers. This is information which should be in the pos- 
session of the department, because it might, as you can readily understand, influence 
the judgment of the officials as well as that of the minister in determining upon the 
purchase. In the future, you will please keep this in mind, and report all previous 
transfers together with the consideration made within two or three years previous 
to your report, and also all other facts which might in any way afford information 
to the department as to the reasonableness of the price asked. 

I am, yours truly, 
(Sgd.) WM. PUGSLEY. 
GEOFFREY STEAD, Esq., C.E., 
Resident Engineer, Public Works Department, 
Chatham, N.B. 


Q. You received a letter from the minister of which that is a copy?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that was your report to the department which went forward on the 10th 
of June, 1908?—A. The date is on it. 

Q. Is this the only communication that passed between you and the minister 
in reference to this matter?—A. That is the only communication. 

Q. Do you say that, Mr. Stead? 

The CHAmMAN.—What is the question? 

Mr. Crocket.—If this is the only communication that passed between him and 
the minister in reference to this wharf matter? 

A. Well, I really think it was. 

Q. Will you say that it was? That that is the only communication you had 
with the minister with reference to this wharf matter?—A. Well, that is the only 
time I wrote to him. 

Q. It is the only time you wrote to him, you talked to him, did you not?—A. I 
possibly did before that date, but I would not be quite sure. 

Q. And you had several conversations with him too, didn’t you, before that date? 
—A. Yes, I certainly think I must have had. 

Q. About this matter ?—A. No. 

Q. But you did say you had talked to him about this matter before then—— 
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Hon. Mr. Puastey.—He did not say he talked to him about this matter. You 
asked him if he had seen the minister. : : 

A. I have an answer to that which is much better. I had a talk with the min- © 
ister about this matter about the end of January. That was the first talk I had with 
the minister on that matter. 

Q. At the end of January?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where did you talk with him at the end of January /—A. In Ottawa. 

Q. Didn’t you talk with the minister between the date of your report and the 
date of his letter about this wharf purchase ?—A. It is pretty hard to say; I rather 
expected to—— 

Q. What is that?—A. I rather expected to have a chance to speak with the 
minister in St. John, I do not know whether it was in the winter or in the autumn, 
but the minister could not see me. : 

Q. Mr. Stead, you know my question?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you swear you did not talk to the minister about this matter between 
the 10th of June, 1908 and the month of January?—A. Yes, I swear I did not 
discuss the matter with him. i 

Q. You swear you did not discuss the matter with him?—A. Yes. 

Q. That you did not have any talk with him about the matter at all?—A. Yes, 
I did not diseuss the matter with him at all, I hadn’t a chance to. 

Q. And you never talked with him on the subject at all?—A. I did not have 
a chance to. 

Q. You never got a chance? but answer the question, did you or did you not? 

Hon. Mr. Puastey.—You mean before the end of January ? 

Mr. Crocxet.—Before the 13th of January. 


A. Well, really I do not know, but I have my diary here and I will see what 
time it was I was in St. John. I expected to have a talk with the minister in 
St. John. (Producing diary). 

Q.Is that the note-book you were referring:to at the beginning of your exam- 
ination?—A. No, this is my diary, it is not a note-book. (Refers to diary). No, 
I do not see it, it was not this year I was in St. John. 

Q. It was not this year you were in St. John#—A. No. 

Q. It was last year you were in St. John?—A. Last year. ; 

Q. So that the conference, if you had one, was before the 18th of January 
last ? 


Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—He did not say that at all. 
By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Is not that right?—A. There was no conversation, of course, not before 
the 18th of January. 

Q. Say something, Mr. Stead, one way or the other. Are you going to say 
that you did or that you did not?~A. There is one thing, I expected to see the 
minister in St. John, and I did see the minister at St. John in his office, but there 
were a number of people waiting to see him and he could not see me, and he 
asked me to see him in January; I was not in his office a second, and he asked me 
to see him at his office in Ottawa. 

Q. And you went to see him in reference to that wharf matter?—A. That was 
one of the matters I was to have spoken to him about if I had a chance. 

Q. What date was that?—A. I do not know what date it was. 

Q. You do not know that date?—A. No. 

Q. You have your diary there?—A. It is this year’s diary. 

Q. If you had brought last year’s diary you could have told us?—A. I think 
it was at Christmas. ; 
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bs Q. Was that in the note-book you left at home too?—A. No. 

Q. You neither brought your note-book nor your diary?—A. No. 

Q. You notice the minister’s statement there, ‘as the price paid for the pro- 
perty would, under ordinary circumstances be regarded as a fair criterion of its 
value, I would like you to furnish me with the information.’ Now, did the min- 
ister ever ask you, or did anybody from the department ever ask you for the prices 
paid on the previous transfers?—A. No, not previous to that letter. 

Q. But they asked you upwards of seven months afterwards. Now then, you 
answered that letter?—A. Yes. 

Q. Under the date of January 21, 1909. And in that letter you say: 

‘In the case of this property the previous transfer appeared to be a matter of 
common knowledge. I saw a notice of it in a newspaper and presumed that it 
was published in the legal records and supposed you would have heard of it, other- 
wise I would have mentioned it.’ 

Q. Is that statement true?—A. Yes. 

Q. That you thought the minister knew of it and that was the reascen you 
ad not report to him’—A. That statement is true. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. In addition to your report of the 10th of June, I think you made a further 
report on this property in August, a short supplementary report in references to it? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. So that we have—I will just call your attention to the fact—three reports 
in which you speak first of the municipal wharf, this was referred to you and you 
had reported on that on the 10th of March, 1908S—A. The 10th of March, 1908. 

Q. Then when you made, under orders from the chief engineer, dated 27th of 
May, 1908, a report regarding increased wharf accommodation at Richibucto, I 
presume you would know that they referred to additional property?—A. Yes. 

Q. In addition to the municipal wharf, because you had already reported upon 
that’—A. Yes. 

Q. And there is in evidence your report of the Sth of June, then on the 10th 
of June, the next day, did you not write to the secretary of the department as 
follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic Works, CaNnapa, 
ResIpDENT ENGINEER'S OFFICE, 
CHATHAM, N.B., 10th June, 1908. 
Str—I inclose herewith an additional note to my report to the chief engineer 
of yesterday’s date re sawdust wharf property at Richibucto, N.B. 
T am, sir, 
Yours obediently, 
GEOFFREY STEAD, 
Resident Engineer. 
Frep Gewras, Esq., 
Secretary, Department of Public Works, Ottawa. 


With this the following short report was inclosed: 


Ricureucto, June 10, 1908. 
Sir—In my report of yesterday’s date on Richibucto— sawdust wharf ’—in- 
Stead of saving the wharf ‘ could not be built now for several times the amount asked,’ 
2 might have stated more definitely that it contains about 1,000,000 cubic feet of 
, eribwork, slabs and mill refuse, ballast and gravel. Classing this all as filling—new 
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cribwork faces being required—it would cost about 14 cents per cubic foot or $15,000 © 
—three times the price asked for the property. 
Yours obediently, 
GEOFFREY STEAD, 
Resident Engineer. 
E. D. Larieur, Es@., 
Chief Engineer, Department Public Works, Ottawa. 


Q. So that the filling in would cost fifteen thousand dollars, three times the price 
asked for the property /—A. Yes. 

Q. Then on the 8th of August you wrote again and made a reference to both of 
those reports?—A. Both of those reports. 

Q. The one of June 9th and the other of June 10th. Now I want you to tell the 
committee in the first place what was the size of this property and the condition in 
which it is, or was when you made your report?—A. If I had a plan it would freshen 
my memory. (Plan produced). It has a frontage of 370 feet on the street. 

Q. Is that the main street of the town?—A. That is the main street of the town 
of Richibucto, in a fairly central locality. The property according to my survey has 
a width of 570 feet on the river front; according to the deed it has a width of some- 
thing over 700 feet. 

Q. By your survey its water frontage on the Richibucto river is 570 feet—A. 570 
feet. Its depth is about 600 feet—595 feet. 

Q. That is the depth between the main street and the water frontage?—A. The 
main street and the channel. 

Q. How many acres does it contain in all?—A. 7-88 acres, nearly 8 acres. 

Q. Did you examine the property to see what remains of the wharf whether—— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Just describe to the committee in what condition it was?—A. The main parts 
of the wharf is old cribwork which has been I suppose used in connection with a mill 
and was built up as a wharf gradually. It is covered with mill refuse, part of which 
is edgings, and part of which is sawdust. On the outside face it is covered with bal- 
last, gravel and ballast from vessels. Outside the outside face the water drops off 
very quickly to about fifteen—thirteen to eighteen feet, about that. 

Q. At low tide?—A. I should think it would be—well not quite at low tide. The 
tide is very little there. It would be about seventeen feet at low tide in front of the 
wharf. 

Q. At low tide in front of the wharf?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now you speak in your report of the . You say among other 
things: ‘ The right of way through this land must shortly be bought by the government 
for a sewer for the public buildings.’ I understood that there was a sewer that had 
been paid for there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was it necessary to get additional right of way?—A. That sewer was defective. 

Q. And that could not be got except by consent of the owner of the property 2— 
A. By the consent of the owner. 

Q. Is that what you meant by the right of way?—A. That is what I meant. 

Q. Now you state in your supplementary report of the 10th of June, ‘I might 
have stated more definitely that it contains about 1,000,000 cubie feet of eribwork, 
slabs, and mill refuse, ballast and gravel. Classing this all as filling—new cribwork 
faces being required —it would cost about 14 cents per cubic foot, or $15,000. Do 
you say under oath here to-day that that is a correct statement in your judgment? 
—A. That is a conservative statement. 

Q. How do you estimate there would be a million cubic feet of material in the 
wharf; did you estimate that by taking actual measurements?—A. I estimated that by 
actual measurements on the plans. 
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Q. So you are prepared to say A. There would be that, yes. 

Q. At least that quantity of material there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of what value would that be to the government in improving this property 
and making it suitable for public business, would that be valuable material?—A. It 
would all be valuable material. It would cost, probably, a good deal more if they built 
the wharf face but it would cost quite that to fill it in. 

Q. Were there evidence of the cribwork on the wharf when you examined it?— 
A. Yes there were evidences of timber work, the timber work was there. We got out 
on it to make our measurements both on the front and on the side. 

Q. What kind of ballast was it you saw there, gravel or stone —A. Gravel and 
ballast. 

Q. That would be ballast, that would be thrown out of vessels coming there I 
suppose, deposited there?2—A. Yes. 

Q. And all that you say is valuable material for the wharf?—A. All valuable 
material. 

Q. Now, Mr. Stead, Mr. Crocket asked you in regard to the municipal wharf 
but you did not think that would give all the necessary accommodation for the rail- 
way ’—A. No. 

' Q. There is a railway track down upon that wharf —A. There is a railway track 
upon the wharf. 

Q. Is there any room upon that for any sidings? A. No. The railway runs 
square to the end, runs right to the end of the wharf, and a vessel with coal or any- 
thing like that can come in only opposite the end of the railway so that it is opposite 
the car door. 

Q. Now so far as accommodation to the railway and to the public in connection 
with business, coming by railway or going away by railway, by the wharf, what 
would be the advantage of extending the wharf along the line of the outside property 
which the government has acquired?—A. It would give a chance to put in a siding 
running parallel with the other face of the wharf. There is none at present only 
parallel with the side of the wharf. 

Q. Would that be a very great advantage from the standpoint of convenience 
in doing business?—A. I have heard a great many complaints about the difficulty 
of unloading coal at that wharf. Last year when the wharf was under repair a man 
was at me I don’t know how many times to get, if possible, to unload a cargo. He 
had at least 600 tons of coal he said, but he could not do it. 

Q. About 600 tons of coal?—A. Yes. 

Q. That one man had?—A. Yes, in Nova Scotia. 

Q. To hear these gentlemen talk you would imagine there was no business there 
and yet here is the case of a man who wanted to handle all this coal there last year? 
—A. He was trying to get a chance to do it. 

Q. Great inconvenience is caused by reason of the end of the track simply going 
down to the side of the wharf?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say that cannot be obviated except by extending the track?—A. Ex- 
cept by an extension. 

Q. And utilizing parts of this additional property which the government has 
acquired?—A. Yes. 

Q. From the standpoint of public business it would be of very great advantage, 
or would it not, to have that sawdust wharf improved and made a part of the wharf 

that the government has acquired from the municipality? A. Yes I consider it would 
be a great advantage to the public. I consider it would give a chance to do more 
business in the town than is done now. 

Q. The firm of A. & R. Loggie were spoken of yesterday by Mr. Murray as hav- 
ing requested him to cancel his offer to the department to sell his property for 
$5,000 and to give their firm an opportunity to buy. Let me ask you that he has as 
a location for the large business which A. & R. Loggie are carrying on, how. would 
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this property, with deep water, frontage, and close to the railway compare with that 
which they have at present in Richibucto?—A. I think it would be more suitable 
because they have not a sufficient depth of water at their place. They have not a good 
depth of water at their wharf. 

Q. Mr. Murray himself says they have not over eight or nine feet of water whereas 
you say there is some eighteen feet of water at this property ?—A. Yes at ordinary 


high tide. 
By. Mr. Hucues.—What property ? 
A. The sawdust property. 
Mr. Hucuers.—Mr. Murray did not say there was only eight or nine feet of water. 
Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—At the Loggie wharf. 


Q. You say this property is one which in your judgment it would be desirable 
for the Messrs. Loggie to have?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. Stead, let me ask you this: Did you ever, prior to your coming 
to Ottawa in January, 1909, have any conversation with me in repard to this sawdust 
property that you recolleet/—A. No, I had no conversation with you. 

Q. So my letter to you of the 13th January, 1909 is the first communication, 
either verbal or written, you had from me on the subject?—A. The first communi- 
cation. 

Q. Your previous communication had been those directions you haye spoken 
of already from the chief engineer?—A. The chief engineer. 

Q. The first communication from me was on the 13th of January, 1909. In 
reply to my request for information did you write as follows: 


“DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC Works, 
“RESIDENT ENGINEER'S OFFICE, 
‘Cuatuam, N.B., 21st January, 1909. 


‘Dear Sir—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 13th instant, and 
to say that I very much regret not having mentioned in my report of the 9th 
June, 1908 the previous transfer of the wharf property at Richibucto lately acquired 
by the department, and I will carefully observe your instructions in this respect 
in future. 

‘In the case of this property the previous transfer appeared to be a matter of 
common knowledge. I saw a notice of it in a newspaper and presumed that it 
was published in the legal records and supposed you would have heard of it, other- 
wise I would have mentioned it. ie 

“The consideration mentioned was $1,000, but I do not know what the actual 
amount paid was. In the case of my small property at Chatham, if I had known 
at the time that it was a usual thing to do, 1 would have saved myself $10 or 
$20 yearly in taxes by making the consideration in the deed a nominal figure. 

‘Will you pardon me in saying that in many cases I do not consider that 
the price paid can be taken as a fair criterion of the value of the property. 

‘In Richibucto properties have been bought which immediately after and con- 
tinuously since their purchase have yielded thirty-three per cent of the price 
annually in rent, showing that they must have been worth at least three times 
the price paid.’ 

Q. If I might interject a remark Mr. O’Leary’s efforts to bear property in Richi- 
buecto seem to have been altogether unsuccessful. It is a fact that you do know 

of property in Richibucto that has brought in a revenue of as much as thirty- 
three per cent of the price paid#—A. Yes, I was told by a reliable person that he 
_ had made dite 
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Q. (Continues reading) : 

‘The fact is that the former owner had sufficient wharfs for his own use in 
the neighbourhood of his store, warehouses, &c., and the wharf propertyt ‘in ‘ques-’ 
tion was there practically useless to him.’ 

Q. Is that true, that he had wharfs for his own business?—A. Yes. 

Q. (Continues reading) : 

‘Even so, I heard many expressions of surprise that he had sold it and espe- 
cially at the above supposed price, and a Buctouche merchant said he would gladly have 
bought it if he had known it could be had.’ 

Q. Is that true, that a Buctouche merchant said he would gladly have bought it 
if he had known it could be had?—A. Yes. 

Q. (Continues reading) : 

‘No such property could be bought in Chatham, Loggieville, or Buctouche for 
$10,000, or even more.’ ; 

Q. Is that true?—That is true, as far as I can learn. 

Q. (Continues reading) : 

‘A small lot with sixty feet frontage just opposite the wharf brought $400 and 
a small corner lot also just opposite was held at $700. The lot on which the govern- 
ment building stands, with a frontage of 230 feet, which faces the wharf, was 
bought for $1,200. At this rate the value of the frontage of the property on the 
main street would be about $2,000. The former owner, however, sold adjacent lots 
to his brother for about $1 per foot and to one of his employees at the same rate— 
the last lot he afterwards bought back again. At $1 per foot the street frontage 
of the wharf property would be worth about $400. As the land value was difficult 
to determine I simply mentioned it in my report as an increment to the chief 
value of the property, that is as a wharf. 

‘A wharf must reach deep water to be of general use. Where deep water is 
close to the shore the expense of the approach will be slight At Richibucto the 
channel is about 500 to 550 feet from the shore, an approach twenty feet wide of 
this length, which would ordinarily be built ot cribwork at seven cents per cubic 
foot, would cost about $7,000. The wharf property in question, however, furnishes 
an approach to deep water about 250 feet wide at the outer end and 450 feet wide 
at the shore. At the very low value of one and a half cents per cubic foot, which 
would be the cost of the cheapest fillmg material, the approach would cost 
$15,000. If valued at the usual price of stone ballast it would cost about four 
cents per cubic foot, or $40,000. This large area, together with the shallow pond 
included in the property, will furnish not only convenient and ample accommoda- 
tion for a railway wharf with a possible river frontage of about 560 feet, but also 
for a station, railway yard, engine house and general terminal facilities, and lies 
in a central part of the town. The present terminus of the Kent Northern rail- 
way is in the rear of the town and rather out of the way. The area is very limited 
and will accommodate two engines and about nineteen freight cars, but with no 
room for expansion; and should the Kent Northern railway be acquired by the 
government, great benefit will, I believe, result to the railway and to the town by 
removing the terminals to the wharf property. This property also offers the only 
way to extend the railway along the remainder of the wharfs and river front. A 
short time ago two of the principal firms had a survey made at their own expense 
for a track from the Kent Northern railway to reach their wharfs, freezers and 
stores and a saw-mill belonging to one of the firms. For this track a right of way 
would be required across the property. 

‘From these considerations I have stated that the price asked was reasonable and 
this view is upheld by several disinterested parties from Buctouche, Chatham, &c., 
who know the property und the value of wharf property generally. 

‘$15,000 was mentioned as the price but I think not seriously. $5,000 was asked 
and $5,000 was the lowest figure I could get. Iwas of course not empowered to make 
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any cash offer as is often done to get a better bargain, and I had in my mind when mak- 
ing my report the great expense of arbitration proceedings and also the case of the 
Shives’ wharf property in Campbellton. 

‘The Richibucto property is considerably more extensive than the Shives’ wharf, 
though in a worse state of repair, but both wharfs required new faces. Allowance 
must, however, be made for the greater population—roughly about double—and much 
more extensive shipping of Campbellton. The Shives’ wharf was bought in 1890 for 

* $1,700 and was offered to the department in 1895 fer $8,000. Mr. Shewen then valued 
the wharf af $5,335, the value being placed on the cubic contents similarly to the 
method in my report Mr. Shewen’s figures were, however, 24 cents per cubic foot, or 
67 per cent higher than my valuation, though prices of wharf material have increased 
very largely since 1895. Between 1890 and 1895 the owner had added about 20 per cent 
to the contents of the wharf which being deducted leaves Mr. Shewen’s valuation $4,- 
268 against $1,700, the cost price. : 

‘Mr. Day in 1903 estimated that the Shives’ wharf could be built now for about 
$14,000 and in 1902-3 the wharf and small water front area connected with it were 
acquired by the department at a cost of $35,000, to which expropriation proceedings 
added an additional cost of $2,180.71. 


‘TIT am, dear sir, 
“Yours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY STEAD, 
“Resident Engineer’ 
“The Hon. WM. Pucstey, 
Minister of Public Works, 
Ottawa.’ 


Q. Now Mr. Stead, in giving carefully these reasons which influenced you in declar- 
ing that the $5,000 was a fair and reasonable price for the property, had you all those 
considerations in your mind?—A. I had those considerations in my mind. 

Q. And in your judgment $5,000 was a fair and reasonable price, was it?—A. It 
was a reasonable price, looking at it from an engineer’s standpoint. 

Q. You speak here of the fact that this wharf property furnishes an approach—— 


An hon. MemBer.—One o’clock. 


Hon. Mr. Pucstey—I am willing to postpone the further examination of this 
witness until to-morrow, but I would like that a subpcena be issued for the attendance 
of Mr. Andrew Loggie, whose name has been mentioned here. I think the members 
of the committee would feel, as I do, that Mr. Loggie should be called as a witness. I 
think perhaps he had better be summoned after the holidays, so long as it is under- 
stood now that he will be called. 


The CHairMAN.—It is understood that Mr. Loggie wil 
, gie will be sum 
after the Christmas holidays. a 


Committee adjourned. 
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House oF Commons, 
Committre Room No. 32, 
WEDNESDAY, January 19, 1910. 
The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts met at eleven o’clock a.m., 
the Chairman, Mr. Warburton, presiding. 


The committee proceeded to the further consideration of a payment of $5,000 to 
Thomas O. Murray in connection with the purchase of sawdust wharf at Richibucto. 


Mr. Grorrrey Sreap, recalled: 


By Hon. Wm. Pugsley: 


Q. Have you seen Mr. Andrew Loggie lately, Mr. Stead?—A. I saw him a week 
ago, Mr. Pugsley. 
Q. I have received this telegram from him: 


Datyousin, N.B., Jany. 18, 710. 
Hon. Wu. Pvcstey, 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Regret I am unable to be present at Ottawa, 19th, being confined to house 
for some time with bronchitis and asthma returning summons with doctor’s 
certificate will wire you fully to-day. 


- AnprREW Locctr. 


Q. What condition was Mr. Loggie in when you saw him?—A. He was suffering 
very much from asthma at the time. 

Hon. Mr, Pucstey—I will place that telegram on file. 

By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 

Q. Now, Mr. Stead, when you were last upon the witness stand I called your 
attention to a letter which I had written to you on the 13th of January, 1909, and 
your reply of 21st January, 1909. Did you write me another letter after that? I 
believe we have it in the evidence which you gave that you did. I would ask Mr. 
Howe if he would produce that letter of February 6th inclosing a letter from A. & 
R. Loggie?—A. Yes, I wrote it. 

Q. Will you just look at that letter (document handed to witness) and tell me 
if that is the letter you sent to me on or about the 6th of February?—A. Yes, it is, 
Mr. Pugsley, inclosing the letter of A. & R. Loggie in reference to the wharf. 

Q. I will just read that letter. (Reads.) 


: DeparRTMENT OF Pusiic Works, CaNnaDa, 
RESIDENT ENGINEER'S OFFICE, 
CuatHaM, N.B., 6th Feb’y, 1909. 


Dear Sir—In further reference to the wharf property lately acquired by the 
department at Richibucto, N.B.,on whichI reportedto you onthe 21st January, 
1909, I beg to say that I wrote to Messrs. A. & R. Loggie, who are well known as 
being one of the largest and most reliable firms in New Brunswick, and who from 
their business interests in Richibucto have a good knowledge of land and wharf 
values there, asking their opinion on the value of the department’s recent pur- 
chase. In reply I received a letter, which I now inclose, stating that they 
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certainly would not have sold the property for $5,000, the price paid by the 
department, as they considered it good value at a much higher price. 

Since making my report of the 21st January, I have had further informa- 
tion in regard to the prices of land at Richibueto. Would you therefore kindly 
substitute the following for the second paragraph on page 2 of the report where 
some changes should be made. 

A small lot with 66 feet frontage, just opposite the wharf, brought $400 ; 
another adjacent to the wharf, with 44 feet frontage, $300, and a small corner 
lot also just opposite was held at $700. The lot on which the government build- 
ing stands, with a frontage of 230 feet, which faces the wharf, was bought for 
$800. 

An adjacent lot with 40 feet frontage was sold by the former owner of the 
wharf property for $100, and afterwards bought back again. At these prices 
the value of the street frontage of the wharf property varies from about $950 
to $2,600. As the land value was difficult to determine I simply mentioned it 
in my report as an increment to the chief value of the property i.e., as a wharf. 

I am, dear sir, ni 
Yours faithfully, 


(Sed.) GEOFFREY STEAD, 


The Hon, WitLIAM PucsLey, Resident Engineer, 
Minister of Publie Works, 
Ottawa.’ 


The letter attached to that is as follows: 


“Ricursucto, N.B., Canava, Jany. 12, 1909. 
Mr. GEOFFREY STEAD, 
Chatham, N.B. 

Dear Sir.—Yours of January 6th to hand and contents noted. 

In reference to the price paid by the government for the sawdust wharf at 
Richibucto, which we understand was $5,000, we think that the government 
got this wharf at a bargain. We think a wharf of the size it is and in the 
location so suitable at the terminus of the railway to be used as a site for a rail- 
way station and yard room, and for railway tracks, and a shipping point for 
vessels to land and take cargo from the railway, that it is a good bargain and 
that the government got real good value for the price paid for this wharf. We 
think that it was a very important thing for the government to secure this wharf 
at the price paid as we know of no other wharf located so suitably for the uses 
of the railroad. 

We would say if we had owned the vhazf, we certainly would not have sold 
it for $5,000 as we would consider it good value at a much higher price than ibe 
government paid for it. 

Yours respectfully, 


(Sed.) A. & R. LOGGIE’ 
The original letter is here attached. Do you know that the firm of A. & R. Loggie 


do a large business in various parts of the lower provinces and Quebec?—A. They do 
a very large business. 


Q. And they are a firm that are doing business in Richibucte?—A. At Richikucto, 


at Loggieville, at Tracadie and at Dalhousie, those are the principal points in New 
Brunswick. There are a number of points in Quebec and also in the United States at 
which they do business. 


Q. By the way, before you reported as to the value of this property and certified 


that $5,000 was a fair and reasonable price did you confer with any persons with 
regard to its value?—A. I spoke, in addition to the other men I referred to, to George 
Watt in Chatham, before sending in my report. 


- 
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Q. Is he a man who has a knowledge of the values of wharf property?—A. He 
has built them and has owned them and has been interested in them all his life: he 
has had a good many transactions in them and he said that it was well worth the 
price that was asked for it. He gave me a letter not long ago to that effect. 

Q. And that was his opinion, and you had confidence in his judgment, do I under- 
stand you to say that?—A. I had confidence in his judgment. 

Q. You speak in your report, Mr. Stead, of the Shives wharf property which was 
expropriated by the government. When that was acquired was that a somewhat 
similar property to this?—A. It was, in a way; that wharf was built of rubbish, they 
say that the man who built it floated the trees down the river at high tide, he built 
it himself without any assistance, floating the trees into their place and so built the 
wharf up in that way. 

Q. Was there any Prneiderable ballast in the interior of that wharf the same as 
there was in this sawdust wharf?—A. I think it was ballasted with rubbish, all kinds 
of material. 

Q. I see you say in your report that the Shives wharf was bought in 1890 for 
$1,700 and was offered to the department in 1895 for $8,000; and you say that it cost 
the department $35,000?—A. Besides the cost of the expropriation proceedings. 

Q. Was that payment made in the Exchequer Court or through the Exchequer 
Court ?—A. I believe so. 

Q. Do you remember as to whether or not the Exchequer Court engaged apprais- 
ers to value the property?7—A. Yes. 

Q. Who were the appraisers?7—A. Mr. W. H. Thorne was one, Mr. Geo. McLeod 
was another, and I do not remember the name of the third. 

-Q. And they valued the property at $35,000 which the government paid?—A 
They valued it in very much the same manner as I valued this wharf, except that 
they valued the price of the cubic contents at 5 or 6 cents a foot, and I valued this at 
13 cents a foot. 

Q. Was that a very low valuation in your judgment ?—A. My valuation was a very 
safe one, in my estimation. 

Q. And you say there were over a million feet in the wharf?—A. About the 
Shives wharf there is one point that might be noticed. it was supposed to have a 
good face when the government bought it, of course it looked better from the river 
on that account than the sawdust wharf does, because the sawdust wharf has not 2 
good face above water, but the government were at the expense of probably $500 in 
removing the old material on that wharf before they could build up a proper face, 
they have a good face on the wharf now. 

Q. How does the area for the Shives wharf for which $25,000 was allowed by 
the Exchequer Court compare with the area of this sawdust wharf property ?—A. 
I believe there is half an acre in the Shives wharf, roughly from memory. 

Q. Half an acre as against?—A. About § acres in this. 

Q. Are there not more than 8 acres in this sawdust wharf property, taking the 
description given in the deed?—A. Taking the description given in the deed there 
will be nearly 10 acres. 

* Q. So that taking the Shives property, for which the arbitrators allowed $35,000, 
as against 8 acres, or 10 acres as it is given in the description of the deed for this 
sawdust property, it has an area of half an acre?/—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you mention in your evidence that what was called the municipal wharf 
was purchased by the government for $1,500, which you reported to be a fair and 
reasonable price. So far as the intrinsie value of the municipal wharf and this saw- 
dust wharf property is concerned, taking it acre for acre, how would they compare ?— 
A. I forget the acreage of the municipal wharf, but it is there somewhere. 

Q. Well, what is its frontage?—A. It would be about 200 feet. 

Q. Its frontage would be a little more than one-quarter the frontage of the saw- 
dust property ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. But taking it foot for foot, how do they compare in value?—A. They would 
compare very nearly. ; 

Q. About the same?—A. About the same in value. 
5 Q. The municipal wharf having a frontage of 200 feet was bought for $1,500, 
which you thought a fair and reasonable price, and this property has a frontage of 
730 feet?—A. Yes, there is that difference between them. ; ; ; 

Q. Now, Mr. O’Leary swore when he was upon the stand that some years ago he 
offered this whole property to the government for $1,000. He says he made a verbal 
offer and that it was made to Mr. Waterbury. Do you know Mr. O’Leary’s writing? 
—A. I think not. 

Have you seen his writing?—A. I have seen it, I saw his writing yesterday, I 
remember now. = 

Q. (Producing document.) You believe that to be his handwriting ?—A. Yes. 


—- 
(). I propose reading this letter. (Reads): ; 
; : 
R. O'Leary. 
MANUFACTURER OF LUMBER, ; 
ExporTer oF CANNED LOBSTERS AND FresH Fisu. “a 


Ricuructo, N.B., April 22, 1904. 

D. H. Warersury, Esq., 

Richibueto, N.B. 

Dear Sim,—With further reference of your conversation in re land opposite 
the public building in Richibucto, I will sell the whole lot on the eastern side of 
Water st., the full width of the present lot owned by the government, i.e., 227 
feet in width and running back to the channel 625 feet for one thousand dollars 
($1,000). Or I will sell the 227 feet on the street running back to a depth of 100 
feet for five hundred dollars ($500). 


Yours truly, 
(Sed.) R. O’LEARY. 
P.S.—Or I will sell a piece 50 feet by 100 feet opposite the public building 

—where the sewer now is for two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Re i@ile 

Now, Mr. Stead, I want you to show me on this plan; which you have prepared 
what would be the areas respectively which Mr. O’Leary offers to sell to the government. 

Mr. Crocxer.—Was that letter got from the files of the department ? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—It was got from Mr. Waterbury. 

Mr. Crockrr.—That is the inspector of buildings at St. John. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Yes. (Plan handed to witness.)—A. The sawdust wharf 
property as acquired by the government is outlined in red. The first offer of Mr. 
O’Leary’s, 227 feet in width is the same width or practically the same width as the 
government building lot and is shown in the colour outlined in the brown. The second 
offer 227 feet in width by 100 feet in depth is shown here on the plan outlined in green, 
and the third offer, a lot 50 feet wide by 100 feet deep is shown outlined in yellow. 

Q. Then neither offer comprises the whole property ?—A. No. : 

Mr. Crocxer.—The sawdust wharf property is outlined in red on the plan. 7 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—That is according to Mr. Stead’s first survey, but according 
to the description given in the deed, it laps over on My. O’Leary’s wharf, is not that 
the case¢—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: : 

Q. What he offered to sell for $1,000, is—A. (Indicating on plan). This piece, 227 
feet by 625, running back to the channel. > 

Q. And the lot he offered to sell for $500, was this part of it here 1—A. Yes, 297 


feet by 100, and for $250, he offered to sell this piece here (indicating on plan) 50 by — 
100 feet. iad 
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Q. Now, Mr. Stead, I want you to give me the total contents of the lots as de- 
scribed in the deed?—A. It would be very nearly ten acres, I have not the copy of the 
deed, but it would be nearly ten acres. 

Q. Well, it has 737 feet on the water?—A. I am taking it at 730. 

_ Q. That will be in the vicinity of 480,000 square feet, will it not?—A. Yes, 
440,000 square feet; 43,560 square feet would be an acre. 

Q. That is about the area of this property as described in the deed. Now then 
what would be the area of that portion of it which Mr. O’Leary has, by this letter 
offered to sell for $1,000? It is 227 feet frontage on Water st., and the same width 
on the channel, and runs back to the water, 625 feet?—A. 737 feet is the length in 
the deed. 

Q. Yes, but what he offered to sell for $1,000 was 227 by 625 feet?—A. One-third 
of the property, a little less than one-third of the property. 

Q. That would be at the rate of how much for the total property ?—A. That would 
be at the rate on the whole property of more than $3,000. 

Q. For the total property ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the area for which he asked $500?—A. 22,700 square feet, about 
half an acre. 

Q. And at the same rate what would be the price for the whole property 7—A. It 
would be about $10,000 for the whole property. 

Q. He made another offer of 50 feet by 100 for $250, what would the area of that 
lot be in comparison with the total property?—A. It would be about one-eightieth. 

Q. That would be at the rate of $20,000 for the whole property, would it not?— 
A. $20,000, yes. 

Q. And according to the plan there would be a strip between the area which Mr. 
O’Leary offered to Mr. Waterbury and the railway wharf would there not?—A. There 
would be. 

Q. Running all the way from Water st., would it not?—A. Running all the way 
from Water st. to the channel. 

Q. Of what width?—A. 150 feet. 

Q. That strip would be 150 feet by 625 feet?—A. That would spoil the property 
for the use for which the department would require it. 

Q. And that you say would entirely destroy the property so far as its use by the 
government is concerned?—A. They would have to buy that strip at whatever price 
they could get it for in order to utilize the other. 

Q. In other words, in order to utilize that property, if Mr. O’Leary’s offer had 
been accepted for the portion, 227 feet by 625, the government would have to pur- 
chase an intervening strip between it and the railway wharf of 150 by 625 feet?— 
i a 

Q. For government purposes, utilizing the property as a wharf property, how 
does that strip which Mr. O’Leary was proposing to retain compare in value with the 
rest of the property?—A. For the purposes which this wharf extension was assumed 
that was the property which was desired by the government rather than any other part 
of this lot. 

Q. That would be of much more value to the government than the other part ?— 
A. It would be much more valuable to the government. 

Q. So that when Mr. O’Leary swore that he offered to sell the whole of the pro- 
perty for $1,000, and if the true offer he made is contained in this letter what would 
you say with regard to his proposition ?—A. I would say it would not be of very much 
use to the department. 

Q. I think you succeeded Mr. Day, did you not, as resident engineer?—A. I did. 

Q. How long is it since Mr. Day died?—A. About the first of January, 1904. 

Q. Now, Mr. Stead, have you made a further examination of the sawdust wharf 
recently 2—A. I took soundings on the wharf not long ago. 
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Q. And did you make a survey of the frontage upon the channel of 737 feet ?— 
A. Yes, I took additional notes, extended the survey somewhat. a 

Q. And that survey, you say, by the description of the deed would carry it right 
over on Mr. O’Leary’s wharf by 20 feet and odd?—A. I think about 30 feet, between 
20 and 30 feet. 

Q. I understand that according to the description given in the deed there would 
be about 10 acres of the property, and that according to the plan which you made and 
which you are willing to take as being the proper description, there would be about 
8 acres?—A. About 8 acres, yes. The original sketch which Tom Murray gave me 
was on the file somewhere and shows dimensions according to the deed. 

Q. But the deed as given carries it over, you say, on Mr. O’Leary’s whart ?—A. 
On the wharf, yes. 

Q. When the municipal wharf was bought by the government you examined it, 
did you, to see its condition ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. O’Leary has sworn that it was a wharf that was in good condition; what 
do you say as to that?—A. I did not take any account of the value of the approach 
at all in making my estimates; $5,500 has been spent so far in repairing a portion of 
the approach and whereas the pier had appeared to be in a fair condition compared 
with the condition of the front of this other wharf it simply means that we will have 
to go to the expense of taking down a good portion of the timbers in order to make 
necessary repairs, storms of last year have carried away part of these timbers. 

Q. And you know that you would have to do all that work when you made your 
valuation of $1,500, in your judgment?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. This letter, Mr. Stead, which the minister read from A. & R. Loggie, I 
notice, is dated January 12, 1909?—A. Yes. 

Q. From Richibucto, and it refers your letter of January 6th?—A. Yes. 

Q. You had written to the firm of A. & R. Loggie?—A. Yes. 

Q. For their opinion as to the valuation of this property?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you your letter of the 6th of January?—A. Yes, it is on file there, you 
will find it there. é 

Q. I have not been able to find it, on what file was it?—A. I brought it with me 
the last time I appeared here and I did not take it home again. 

Q. I do not think that was in the departmental file when Mr. Stead brought it 
here, I was never able to find it—A. I saw it among these papers here on the desk; 
I supposed it was among my papers which I took home, but found it was. not. 

Q. It was not among the papers that were left here?—A. Oh, I think so. 

Q. I do not think the letter from Mr. Stead to Messrs. A. & R. Loggie has been 
before the committee at all?—A. Yes, I saw it here among the letters when I was here 
before and I did not take it home. 

Q. There was a letter of the 6th of February, Mr. Stead?—A. Yes. 

(. If you remember, I called your attention to that when the committee ad- 
journed some weeks ago and I told you I wanted the letter?—A. Yes, I remember 
you doing so and said it was among the papers here. 

Q. And you say you are unable to find that letter?—A. No, I have not been able 
1o find it since I went home. 

Q. You say you produced that letter among the papers that you handed me?—A. 
Yes. 

(). Welk, it is not among the papers I have?—A. That is my recollection, I re- 
member seeing it on the table. 

Q. Well, apparently it is not here. What caused you, Mr. Stead, to write that 
letter to Messrs. Loggie on the 6th of January ?—A. To get their opinion about it. 

Q. Why were you anxious at the time to get their opinion about your valuation 
of this property, on the 6th of January, several months after this transaction had 
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been closed? Why were you anxious at that time?—A. Well, I had heard since then 
that there were criticisms of this transaction, 

Q. You heard there were criticisms of the transaction?—A. Yes. 

Q. From whom did you-hear that?—A. I heard that in travelling through Kent 
county. J think I heard it in the first place from Mr. Legere at St. John. 

Q. Who is he?—A. He is in the Marine and Fisheries Department, but his home 
is in Richibucto and he told me about it. 

Q. He told you there was criticism of the purchase of this wharf at such an 
exhorbitant sum # : 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—The witness did not say ‘at such an exhorbitant sum.’ 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. He told you that there was criticism of the purchase of the wharf by the 
government, did he/—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have any intimation from the Minister of Public Works or anybody 
else in the department up to that time that there was criticism?—A. Up till the 6th 
of January ? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, yes, I had, in a way I had. 

Q. Just state what intimation you had?—A. I mentioned being in St. John, I 
went to see the minister in St. John, and the minister said it would be well to get 
any information I could about it. 

Q. He told you that in St. John, did he?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was on the 24th of December, wasn’t it?—A. No, the 26th of December. 

Q. In his office at St. John?—A. Yes. 

Q. You went to St. John to see him in connection with it, did you not?—A. I 
went to St. John, it is my home, for Christmas. 

~ Q. You went home for Christmas?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where is your home?—A. Well, my home was in St. John since 1876 up till 
last year except a year we spent elsewhere. 

Q. You went to St. John to spend Christmas?—A. Yes, I took my family down. 

Q. Did you not state in your evidence before Christmas that you went to St. 
John to see the minister about this sawdust wharf purchase, that was one of the 
matters you expected to see him about ?—A. Yes, I wanted to see him about that when 
in St. John. 

Q. And did you not state in your evidence you have previously given that you 
went to St. John to see the minister about this matter?—A. I do not know whether 
it is there or not but I can look it up and see. 

Q. Can you state whether you did or not?—A. I remember it came up in the 
evidence. 

Q. Did you or did you not say so? What is your memory now upon the subject? 
—A. I know something of the kind came up. 


Q. (Reads). 


‘Q. Is the only communication that passed between you and the minister 
in reference to this matter?—A. That is the only communication.’ 
Q. Do you say that, Mr. Stead. 

The CHamman.—What is the question ? 

Mr. Crocker.—If this is the only communication that passed between him 
and the minister in reference to this wharf matter?—A. Well, I really think it 
was. 

Q. Will you say that it was? That that is the only communication you had 
with the minister with reference to this wharf matter?—A. Well, that is the only 
time I wrote to him. 

Q. It is the only time you wrote to him, you talked to him, did you not?— 
A. T possibly did before that date, but I would not be quite sure. 
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Q. And you had several conversations with him too, didn’t you, before that 
date?—A. Yes, I certainly think I must have had. 

Q. About this matter?—A. No. 

Q. But you did say you had talked to him about this matter before then—— 
Hon. Mr. Puastry.—He did not say he talked to him about this matter. 
You asked him if he had seen the minister—A. I have an answer to that which 
is much better. I had a talk with the minister about this matter about the end 
of January. That was the first talk I had with the minister on that matter. 
A. Quite so. 

Q. And then further on, (teads) : 

‘Q. Didn’t you talk with the minister between the date of your report and 
the date of his letter about this wharf purchase?—A. It is pretty hard to say; I 
rather expected to { 


and further on (reads) 


‘Q. And you never talked with him on the subject at all?—A. I did not 
have,a chance to. 

Q. You never got a chance? But answer the question, did you or did you not? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—You mean before the end of January. 

Mr. Crockrer.—Before the 13th of January?~—A. Well, really I do not know, 
but I have my diary here and I will see what time it was I was in St. John. 
T expected to have a talk with the minister in St. John,’ 


Q. Do you remember giving that evidence?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you went to see the minister, didn’t you, to discuss this matter with him 
in St. John when you saw him on the 26th of December, 1908.—A. Well, I did not 
see him to discuss it; I had no instructions from him to see him. 

Q. Never mind about that just now, you went to St. John to talk with the minis- 
ter on that subject?—A. Yes, and on other matters generally in connection with the 
department. 

Q. And you went to see the minister in his office in St. John?—A. I waited 
about an hour and saw him for about a second as I told you before and he said he 
could not see me then but to send him any information I had about it. That is prac- 
tically what happened in this office. 

Q. You gained admittance to his office?—A. Yes, I did. 

Q. And you referred to this matter as you have told us this morning, and he told 
you to get all the information you could?—A. Just as I have said now. 

Q. Now the minister’s letter is dated the 13th of January ?—A. He said he would 
write to me about it, that he could not talk about it then. 

Q. Do you say that you went there and waited an hour to see the minister, you 
gained admittance to his office and then that you had no discussion beyond what you 
have told us before, that the minister told you he would see you in Ottawa later on 
about it?—A. That is it. 

Q. That is the statement you made before?—A. What I am telling you now is 
what I told you before. 

Q. That is the statement you made before?—A. Yes. 

Q. That you did not discuss the subject at all with the minister, he simply said 
to you he would see you in Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that true that you waited there for an hour, and you gained admittance 
to his office to discuss this subject with him and that the minister then told you he 
would see you away up here in Ottawa upon that matter?—A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. But this morning you add this, that the minister told you to get all the inform- 
ation you could about it?—A. He told me it would be well to get any information 
about it, yes. 

Q. Then it was after that you wrote to the firm of A. & R. Loggie?—A. I think 
I wrote to them twice, I think I had written to them before that. 


. 
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Q. The 6th of January was after that, wasn’t it, that is the letter produced?—A. 
I think I wrote to them before that, or communicated with them, I am not quite sure. 

Q. On the 6th of January you were in Dalhousie, were you not?—A. This year? 

Q. The day that the letter is dated, were you not in Dalhousie and saw A. Loggie? 
—A. About that time I think I did, but not on the same date as I wrote the letter. 

Q. Did you bring the diary that you spoke of ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just look it up and see?—A. On the 6th of January I left Dalhousie at 7 
o’clock in the morning, I was there on the 5th of January. 

Q. You were in Dalhousie on the 5th of January, the day before this letter of 
yours addressed to A. & R. Loggie is dated?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you left Dalhousie on the day your letter is dated?—A. Yes, I wrote to 
him after I got back to the office. 

- Q. And you discussed, did you not, with Mr. Loggie, this question that you were 
going to write to him for an opinion in reference to this matier. Did you not talk 
the whole subject over with him?—A. I asked him about it as I did in this letter. 

Q. And when you wrote your letter you knew exactly what he would say in 
support of your valuation?—A. I certainly did, I knew what his opinion was on the 
matter. 

Q. Now, the firm of A. & R. Loggie have a few contracts with the Public Works 
Department, have they not?—A. Yes, they have. 

Q. And you have been certifying their accounts for payment?—A. I have, under 
the contract. 

Q. And you have had considerable dealings with the firm of A. & R. Loggie, as 
resident engineer ?—A. I have. 

Q. You have certified for a good many thousands of dollars for that firm. Do you 
remember being at Dalhousie on the 14th of October, 1908, when the minister was 
there ?—A. I remember being there when the minister was there. 

/ Q: And do you remember the minister, after consultation with you and with Mr. 
Loggie sending a telegram giving the Loggie firm a contract without any tender at 
prices to be certified as fair and reasonable by yourself? You remember that incident, 
do you not?—A. I remember getting a telegram from the chief engineer authorizing 
me to have the work done by A. & R. Loggie. 

Q. And you know, do you not, of the minister sending a telegram to the chief 
engineer directing him to direct you to do that?—A. Yes. 

Q. You remember that fact and that at the time the minister sent the telegram, 
the 14th of October, 1908, to the chief engineer here, ‘ Kindiy authorize resident 
engineer Stead to put the dredge Hayward at work at Bathurst at the same prices as 
Caraquet work to be certified fair and reasonable by Stead, work not to exceed $5,000.’ 
You were there at that time?—A. I was there at that time. 

Q. And you saw the minister and Mr. Loggie there?—A. I did not see Mr. 
Loggie at that time and the minister did not see Mr. Loggie either. 

Q. Will you swear you did not see Mr. Loggie at that time, or any other?—A. 
Of course Mr. Loggie was a resident at Dalhousie and I might have seen him. 

Q. Will you swear to that?—A. I tell you what I will swear to, that if Mr. Loggie 
was in Dalhousie at the time, which I do not know whether he was or not, he had 
nothing whatever to do with that telegram that you spoke cf nor with that work eivher. 

Q. What d» you row about that, how are you in a pcsicion to swear as to that? 
—A. Of course I did not follow Mr. Loggie, I do not know what he is doing all his 
time, but I think I was with the minister practically the most of the time he was there 
and Mr. Loggie was not around. 

Q Do you say you were with the minister all the time the minister was in Dal- 

- housie on the 14th of October, in the mids: of an election campaign, is that the state- 

ment you want to go cn record}—A. The mmisier arrived—f think he was aslecp ia 

his car up to atout 9 or 10 o'clock in the morning. 
Q. Were you with him?—A. I saw him after breakfast and he went up to Camp- 
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bellton, I think, and had a meeting in the afternoon. We walked about the wharfs all 
the morning and part of the afternoon too, that is my recollection of it, and I think 
that is correct. Mr. Hilyard was with him part of the time and Mr. Labillois, and he 
may have had private interviews with them for a short time, I was not in the im- 
mediate presence of the minister all the time, but I was within call, near enough to 
know what he did most of the time. 

Q. You consumed most of the time of the minister on that occasion?—A. I did not 
consume his time, but I was within his call. 

Q. However, that is the firm that gave you that letter in support of your valua- 
tion?—A. Yes, and they are a very honourable firm too. 

Q. You told the committee in your previous examination that the minister’s letter 
of the 13th January, 1909, was the first communication you had with the department ~ 
with reference to this matter?—A. After the purchase. 

Q. After the date of your report?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on the 6th of January you had taken steps to get your valuation supported 
as well as you could?—A. You put it rather strangely, I would not put it that way. 

Q. You think it is strange do you?—A. Yes. 

Q. It strikes me too, as very strange. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—That is not the way the witness puts it. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. I mean the effects are very strange?—A. I would not think that. 

Q. Is it not a fact that there is a letter written by the minister dated the 13th 
of January which you told us the last time you were here was the first communication 
you had in regard to dissatisfaction regarding the valuation and yet on the 6th of 
January you had been taking steps to get that valuation supported so that you could 
send evidence to the department here; is not that the fact as the record shows ?—A. 
Yes, that is the fact. ; 

Q. And you had seen the minister at St. John before that, on the 26th December. 
Now, Mr. Stead was it not because of what passed between you and Dr. Pugsley at 
St. John, that you went to the Loggies to get this certificate?—A. I really think I 
wrote to Andrew Loggie before that, in December. 

Q. Answer the question, that is the only letter you have brought here. Was it 
not because of what took place between you and the minister in St. John that you 
wrote to the Loggie’s on the 6th of January?—A. I think Mr. Loggie promised me a 
letter some time before that, I had been talking it over with him. g 

Q. You have told us it was the day before?—A. No, it was sometime before that 
I had seen him, because I wrote to him some time in the autumn about it on my own 
hook. 

Q. Where is that letter?—A. I just wrote him a personal letter, I do not think I 
kept a copy of it. 

Q. You do not think you kept it?—A. I wrote him a personal letter and the 
chances are I wrote it with my own hand end did not take a copy of it. 

Q. But you kept a copy of the other letter2—A. Yes. 

Q. But why did you treat this first letter you speak of differently from the other? 
You treated one as a personal letter, and the other as a matter for the file?—A. It 
was immaterial. 

> Are ce in the habit of writing letters of that kind and treating them as per- 
sonal letters, letters upon public business and taking no copi == 
Se ue p 5 pies of them?—A. No, not 

Q. And afterwards following them up by a letter of which you are careful to 
keep a copy. Is that your practice 2—A. No, it is not my practice. Letters on public 
business I copy, but if I write personally to a man I do not usually keep copies of 


such letters on my file. : 


aa 
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Q. Do you say now that you have no doubt at all you did write to the Loggies in 
the autumn ?—A. I think I did, at any rate I saw them. 

Q. Well, Mr. Stead, give us something one way or the other. Did you write them 
in the autumn, as you said a moment ago, or did you not?—A. I have just said I 
think I did. 

Q. You have not answered the question yet as to whether you did not write the 
letter of the 6th of January to A. & R. Loggie, because of what took place between you 
and the minister at St. John?—A. I suppose that had a good deal to do with it, but 
still I wanted that letter just the same whether I had seen him or not. 

Q. So then this letter of the minister of the 13th of January does not represent 


' the fact just as it existed? 


aa 


Ton. Mr. PuGstry.—Hadn’t you better ask him the question, not make the assertion ? 

Mr. Crocket.—I have asked him a question and I have his answer. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—No, you are making an assertion now. He has not said that’ 
it misrepresented the facts. 

Mr. Crocket.—I-am asking him that. 

Hon. Mr, PuGstey.—You have not asked him the question, no doubt you intended 
doing so. 

By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. I call your attention to that letter addressed to you by the minister. ‘It has 
recently been brought to my notice that the wharf property at Richibucto, purchased 
by my department for the sum of $5,000 had been acquired by the then owner for a 
very much less amount.’ That is the opening statement of his letter, and you have 
told us now that you and the minister discussed the matter at St. John and that it was 
largely in consequence of what took place between you and him that you wrote your 
letter of the 6th of January. 

. Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Do you think that is proper in view of his statement that 
he only saw me for a second?—A. J tell you what I swore to, I swore that I did not 
discuss the matter with the minister in St. John, and in reference to the Loggie 
letter _I wanted to get any information I could about the wharf, naturally, as I did 
about all public works. I had heard some time before a general rumour that there 
was talk about it, Andrew Loggie and I had talked about it and I had got his opinion 
on it. 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. I do not thiak you wish to take back the statement you have already made, or 
do you?—A. Not as far as I know. 

Q. Now then, you base your valuation of this property in your report of the 10th 
of June largely upon the cubie contents’—A. Yes. 

Q. And I think you told the minister that the cubic contents aggregated some 
1,000,000 feet?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now the cubic contents were largely sawdust and mill refuse, were they not? 
—A. It is perfectly immaterial, that sawdust was— 

Q. Answer the question, please, were they not?—A. Very largely, I did not dis- 
tinguish between the different classes of material. 

Q. And the sawdust was very much decayed?—A. No, the sawdust does not decay 
when kept wet. 

Q. Is it not a fact that if you go upon nearly any part of that property that the 
whole thing will give under a man’s weight? You know that, do you not, and it is 
dangerous even to walk upon it?—A. No, it is not, I have walked all over it. 

Q. You have?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you say that it will not give under a man’s weight?—A. If you go on it 
will give under a man’s weight in the same way that sawdust on the top of anything 
will give slightly, just as a plank flooring will give slightly, any material except stone 
will give, I suppose, but it does not give on account of the unsoundness of the wharf. 
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Q. Do you call that a wharf ?—A. I call it a wharf, and it is a wharf of the same 
kind that has been used all over that part of the country for the last 40 or 90 years 
for storing all kinds of lumber, it is the kind of wharf that is generally used there, 
and it would cost $15,000 to put it there now. 

Q. Could you put a wharf like that there now?—A. You could not put a wharf 
there like that now. 

Q. I mean could you put a sawdust wharf there now?—A. I mean any kind of 
material. 

Q. Answer that question. Is it not a fact that before any new wharf can be built 


there, or that wharf can be rebuilt, all of that stuff must be removed?—A. No, 


decidedly not—decidedly not. 

Q. Do you say that it will not?—A. I say that if that wharf is coated with gravel, 
surfaced with gravel that will make a good finish for any purpose to which this wharf 
«an be put. 

Q. Do you say that it is not necessary to excavate that stuff before any wharf 
can be built up there?—A. You would have a difficult job to do it, there are large 
timbers there two feet square, of pine, and they found that out in cutting through to 
put a sewer in there. : 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry—It is not the case that the material now there would have to 
be removed. Those heavy timbers are there. 

Mr. Crockxet.—Have you seen it, Mr. Pugsley ? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—No, but I have the evidence, and there is the statement of 
Mr. O’Leary himself who protested most vigorously against cutting through those 
large timbers when the department was putting the sewer through it. 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Have you not made the statement that it must be for the most part removed? 
—A. No. 

Q. You have not?—A. No, I said that in the case of the municipal wharf, and 
the reason was that the mun‘cipal wharf is all timber and you have to have a good 
face on the wharf, it is narrow and you have to have two faces on it, and at Camp- 
bellton we spent hundreds of dollars, for brush to put in there which is no better than 
sawdust, and we got a lot of stuff of all kinds to fill in which was not equal to the 
filling that there is in this wharf. 

Q. Do you say this wharf has any face?—A. I never said it had, above the low 
water mark, in my report. 

Q. And you said it was washed away down to the low water Jevel2—A. Yes, it is, 
and it is a good thing it is too. 

Q. Did you add anything to your valuation because the face of the wharf was 
washed away ?—A. If it had been built up to the top it would have been very much 
higher than that. 

Q. Why do you say it would have been better if it had been washed away ?2—A. 
Because the department would have had to pay higher for it, and they would have 
had to repair it in a very short time. It was the same way at Loggieville where we 
bought a wharf which was supposed to have a good face, with 44 feet frontage and 
half an acre of ground and paid $3,000 for it. 

Q. Who did you buy that from?—A. Mr. Bently. ~ 

Q. How long ago?—A. About six years ago. 

By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 

Q. And that wharf has only 44 feet frontage?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the department paid $2,000 for it?A. Yes. And at Campbellton we 
had to take away that rubbish and build the whanf up again. 

By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. So, as an enginer you think it is better to buy a wharf without a face on it 
and build it up aiterwards?—A. Better than to have to take down a lot of material 
first as we will have to do in the municipal wharf before we can repair it. 


” 
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Q. You told us when giving evidence before that Mr. Murray told you he had 
bought this property from Mr. O’Leary and that you knew the consideration which 
was stated in the deed?—A. Yes. 

@. You did, didn’t you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you knew that before you got the offer from Mr. Murray at $5,000?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And you withheld that information from your report, you omitted that in- 
formation from your report?—A. I omitted that from my report, yes. 

Q. And you have told us this morning that you took the precaution to speak to a 
gentleman in Chatham?—A. Yes, I talked over the whole matter. 

Qt With Mr. Watt?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was it Mr. Watt’s judgment that influenced you in your valuation?—A. 
Well,— 

Q. Was it what Mr. Watt stated to you in Chatham that influenced your report? 
—A. My report was perfectly correct, I got out my report first, I showed Mr. Watt 
my va'uation and explained the whole thing to him. 

Q. When did you speak to Mr. Watt?—A. I do not remember, I did not make 
a note of it, but I know it was at the time that the chief engineer asked me to report 
on the matter and it was before the chief engineer got my report on the value. 

Q. But after you had prepared the report?—A. Yes, I had written it out and 
showed it to him before I sent it. 

Q. Did you speak to any man in Richibucto about it too?—A. I might have, 
but not that I know about. 

Q. I mean before you prepared your report?—A. I was in Richibucto. 

Q. I know you were there, answer the question.—A. I did answer it, you asked 
me that before and I answered it. 

Q. Did you speak to any gentleman in Richibucto about, it? Did you or did 
you not speak to any man in Richibucto before you prepared your report about the 
valuation of the property ’—A. It is in the evidence here (refers to evidence). 

Q. Do you mean to tell me that you have to see your evidence before you ean 
give an answer to that question?—A. I state here that I spoke to George W. Robert- 
son, Mr. Forbes and Mr. Murray. 

Q. About the valuation of the property ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, did you do that?—A. Do what? 

Q. Was that what you said) when you were here before? You spoke to them 
about the need for a wharf?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you looked to George W. Robertson for information about the property, 
he being the person who got a lease of it 

Mr. Carvett.—You have no right to make that statement, you can argue that 
later on. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—And the evidence is te the contrary—A. In one way I did 
not look to them for information in regard to the value of the property as a wharf, 
I simply valued the property from an engineering standpoint. J discussed the matter 
with these people in regard more to the value of the street property there, which I 
did not mention specifically in my report at all. The value of the wharf was given 
in my report simply from an engineer’s standpoint. 

Q. Having said that, will you answer that question one way or the other. Did 
you or didn’t you speak to any person in Richibucto outside of Mr. Murray himseif 
in reference to the valuation of that property?—A. There were only two other men 
I could have spoken to about it and I spoke to them as to the value of the etreet 
frontage, and particularly of that wharf’s street frontage. 

Q. Who were the other two men besides George W. Robertson?—A. Tom Murray 
and Forbes. 

Q. Tom Murray being the vendor?—A. Yes, he could give me the facts as to 
the value of the street property. 
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Q. And Mr. Murray told you that he had paid for it7—A. No, he did not. 

Q. Do you say he did not—A. Well, I swore he did not when I was here before. 

Q. Didn’t you say that you knew from Mr. Murray himself that he had bought 
that property ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that he told you the price? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—He did not say that—A. I said the reverse. 

Q. Did you not know that $1,000 was stated in the deed as the consideration ?— 
A. Yes, but I did not know exactly what was the consideration. 

Q. And you attached no importance to that fact; did you or did you not attach 
importance to that?—A. I simply reported on its value from an engineer’s stand- 
point. I knew that if the department bought it they would get the original deed. 

Q. You have spoken of Mr. Shives’ property at Campbellton ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was a built up wharf was it not, a completed wharf ?—A. Well, it was 
just as the Richibucto wharf mwas stated to be a completed wharf; we have spent 


from $5,000 to $7,000 to build up the face of the Campbellton wharf and to complete 


it since it was purchased. 

(y. I do not like to stop you, but I asked you if it twas a completed wharf. 

Hon. Mr. Puastey.—And he is telling you what it cost to complete it—A. That 
is what I am stating, that it cost that much to complete it. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Had this Campbellton wharf a face built up above the water’s edge?—A. It 
had. 

Q. And was it not a wharf that was in use at the time it was bought 2—A. It was. 

Q. And how does Campbellton compare with Richibucto in point of population 
and business?—A. It must have been when that wharf was bought about four times 
the population—no, I do not think it was that much, about double the population. 

Q. What is the population of Campbellton?—A. It must be pretty nearly 4,000 
now, when it was bought it was about 2,700. 

Q. Is it not one of the most important shipping points in New Brunswick?— 
A. It is now, no doubt about that. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Since we have given it good wharf accommodation?— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. There is no comparison whatever between Richibucto and Campbellton as 
shipping points?—A. It is a good deal the fault of the department because in the old 
days— 

Q. Never mind about that, answer the question——A. There was a large business 
done in Richibucto in the old days. 

Q. You are finding fault now with the department for not giving Richibucto 
proper accommodation ?—A. I say they have gone very slowly at Richibucto. 

(). Has anything been done with this wharf since it was bought?—A. There has 
been a lot of gravel taken off it, so they say. 

(). That is the answer, is it, when I ask you if anything has been done with it? 
—-A. That is all that has been done there. 

Q. By the government since it was built?—A. You did not say anything about 
the government in your question. : 

Q. When I ask you if anything has been done with this wharf since it has been 
beught your answer is, ‘It is said a lot of gravel has been taken off it, is that 
correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the only answer you have to make?—A. Yes, that is the only answer. 

Q. Otherwise the beach there is in exactly the same condition as it was when it 
wz3 bought?—A. Naturally everything cannot be done at once. 

Q. In your report you say there is a Buctouche merchant who said that he would 
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not have sold this property for $5,000 or something of the kind?—A. I think it was 
$10,000 he said he would not have sold it for, I think that is it. 

Q. You remember the statement to which I refer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who was that Buctouche merchant?—A. Mr. Irving. 

Q. Was it Mr. J. D. Irving or Mr. A. R. Irving?—A. Mr. J. D. Irving. 

Q. You have had to do with Mr. Irving as resident engineer of the Department 
ef Public Works?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Irving has been getting a lot out of the Public Works also, hasn’t 
he, on your certificates?—A. Well, he has had a good many bills against the depart- 
ment. 

Q. And you have certified to them?—A. As being fair and just, yes. 

Q. And in order to get his money from the department it is necessary to get your 
eertificate?—A. What do you mean by that. 

Q. As being fair and just?—A. Yes, if they are not fair and just they will not 
be paid. 

Q. Mr. Irving has been doing a lot of work in connection with what is called the 
Buctouche channel there, the beach?—A. Yes, he has supplied materials and we have 
had the use of his engine. 

Q. And he has done work also at Chockfish?—A. And at Chockfish, too. 

Q. And he has done work also at Richibucto Cape?—A. To a certain extent at 
Richibucto Cape too. 

Q. And he has an engine he has been renting to the department for 7 or 8 years 
at $8 per day?—A. No. 

Q. Do you say he has not?—A. Not for that time, since last year and tho year 
before that: I think the price they were paid before that was $6 per day. 

Q. And he has a scow, how much has he been getting for his scow rented to the 
department 7—A. $2 per day. 

Q. And that has been going on for some years?—A. No, they use that scow per- 
haps in the summer 13 or 14 days, it is in a very dangerous place, and it is only by 
the greatest care that scow is not wrecked, there is not a bit of shelter there where 
they are working. One large scow we paid $4 a day for and I think it is a perfectly 
reasonable price. 

Q. We know that all these things are fair and reasonable.-—A. Well it is fair. 

Q. Now he has been selling stone at $3 and $4 for throwing into the breakwater 
there——A. Large stone which is used in large pieces for the breakwater, we get for 
#2 25 which is cheap. 

Q. Do you know how much he pays for it?—-A. No, I have no idea what he gets 
aero 

Q. His son A. R. Irving, a lawyer there, has also been selling stone in large 
quantities to the department.—A. Not very large; but that is his brother, not his son. 

Q. At $2.25 per yard?—A. Yes, $2.25. 

Q. And he is the Buctouche merchant that you mentioned in your report ?—A. 
No. 

Q. I beg pardon, it is J. D. Irving whose opinion you quoted to the department 
although you did not name him in the report?—A. That is the man. 

Q. You promised to bring your note-book?—A. I sent that by registered mail, 


two note-books and the whole file, a large package. It had not arrived this morning, 


but I believe it is there now. 

Q. Did you send your note-book by registered mail, too?—A. Yes, both note- 
books are there. _ 

Q. You knew you were to be examined here this morning ?—A. Yes, but I thouzht 
it would be here at the same time as I arrived, it came up on the same train as far 
as Montreal. 

Q. But it is not here now?2—A. No. 
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Q. When did you mail it?—A. Before I left, it came on the same train as I did 
as far as Montreal and it should have been here this morning. 

Q. But you have a diary that you produced this morning?- A. Yes. 

Q. I want to see the entry that you produced this morning, on the 26th of Decem- 
ber?—A. The entry in my diary? 

Q. Yes?—A. (Witness hands diary to Mr. Crocket). 

Q. Is this the entry you referred to this morning?—A. There it is, (indicating} 
I keep only just the statement to show what I have done. 

Q. I offer this in evidence, the memorandum in Mr. Stead’s diary of Saturday, 
26th December, 1908, ‘interviewed Dr. Pugsley this morning. ’_A. Yes, I put it that 
way because of the long time I spent waiting. 

Q. I would like to have that note-book, Mr. Stead, before you leave?—A. Oh, yes. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—He probably may have to g> away but the chief engineer 
ean produce it—A. Yes, I will ask him to send it as 300n as possible. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Your letter in reply to that of Mr. Pugsley dated the 13th of January is I 
think dated on the 20th, do you remember ?—A. I think it is about that date. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—It is the 21st of January. 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Have you any connection as resident engineer with the resident engineer at 
St. John?—A. No, I am independent of him. 

Q. You are quite independent of the resident engineer at St. John?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you occasion to go to St. John frequently as resident engineer 2?—A. Not 
very often, no, but I had authority from the chief engineer to go there; when I first 
started out. JI asked the chief engineer if I might consult the resident engineer at 
St. John occasionally. 

Q. I only just wanted to know.—A. That is why I go. 

Q. Do you remember being at Fredericton on the 19th of January, 1909?—A. 
The 19th of January, 19092 No, I was in the office that day, we were celebrating ae 
anniversary of my Masonic lodge. 

Q. Look up and see if you were not at St. John on the 18th of May, 1908, an 
day before this deed was passed from Mr. O’Leary to Mr. Murray?—A. No. 

Q. Well, perhaps on the 17th+—A. I was in St. John on Sunday, the 17th. 

Q. You were in St. John on the 17th?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you were in Richibucto on the 19th?—A. Yes, I got there sometime late 
in the evening. 

Q. Were you there on public business at that time? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Do you mean at St. John? 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Were you at St. John on public business on the 17th of May?—A. I see I 
was in the office of the resident engineer at St. John on the 18th. 

Q. And then you were in Richibucto on the 19th?—A. Yes, on the evening of 
the 19th. 

By Hon. Mr. Foster: 


Q. Before you sent in your valuation of the property to the Public Works Depart- 
ment did you know that the property, the valuation of which you sent in, had been 
purchased by Mr. Murray for a sum not exceeding $1,0002—A. No, I did not. 

Q. You did not know that there was $1,000 mentioned as the consideration in 
the deed?—A. Yes, that is in evidence already. 

Q. What difference do you see between the two?—A. There is this difference, so 
far as I have had experience, the consideration, if it is not the actual consideration 
is very likely to be less in order to save taxes, &e. I could have saved in my own 
taxes quite a little if I had known that years ago. 


: 7 
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Q. You were acquainted with the fact that Mr. Murray had recently purchased it? 
—A. I knew that he had, but I do not know exactly when, because I saw it in the 
papers and I supposed it was public knowledge. 

Q. You had an idea did you not that the purchase by Mr. Murray was a recent 
one?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did it not strike you at all that Mr. Murray had paid probably not more 
than $1,000 for it?—A. I really do not like to state it, but I did not know. 

Q. You say you did not know that was the consideration?—A. I did not know 
that was the consideration, yes. 

Q. In that case, do you think, or do you not think it was ycur duty to have men- 
tioned that fact in your report?—A. In my letter to Dr. Pugsley I said that I re- 
gretted very much not having done so, while I supposed it would be known, in my 
letter I said that too. 

Q. It would be rather your duty as an engineer on behalf of the government ?— 
A. Yes, I tell you I think that. 

Q. Naturally you would be more concerned for the government’s interest than 
for Mr. Murray’s?—A. Yes. 

Q. It should be your duty, would you not consider it to be your duty to make 
mention of a matter of that kind to the minister?—A. I am sorry I did not, I con- 
sider that was a mistake on my part, and I think that in the first draft I made of my 
report I did mention it, and I cannot remember exactly how it was that I left it out. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


Q. How long have you been in the employ of the government?—A. Ten years, 
since August, 1900. 

Q. What salary did you start at?—A. $3 per day for each working day. Before I 
entered I had $100 a month and my expenses. I had $3 a day for a year for the 
day’s work done and it was changed then to $3 for every day. 

_Q. And you are on a yearly salary now 2—A. A yearly salary. 

Q. How much a year do you get?—A. $2,400. 

Q. How long has that continued, how long have you been getting it?—A. Since 
the increases were made this year. 

Q. When was that?—A. About the first of the fiscal year I had an increase. 

Q. When did the fiscal year commence?—A. The first of April. 

Q. This year?—A. This year. 

Q. Was it the first of April last year or this year?—A. I should have said 1909. 
I made a mistake about it. 

Q. So that from the first of April you have been getting $2,4007—A. I had the 
regular increase then of $100, and they gave me about two months later in June, 
sometime, an increase of $200, which I think was the general special increase which 
was given. 

Q. And the total amount which you are receiving is $2,400?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you received any increase since then?—A. Not since then, before that I 
had the regular increase of $100, a year. 

Q. Since June have you had any increase?—A. No. 

Q. Have you had any promise of any increase since June?—A. No. 

Q. So that your salary is now $2,4007A. Yes, I consider that I am not get- 
ting what I should have got some years ago. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. What was your salary before June?—A. $2,200. 

Q. Was it increased to $2,400 or $2,500%—A. It was increased by $200 to $2,400. 
Q. That was over and above the regular increase ?-—A. That was a special general 
increase, I think. 
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Q. There was one thing I should have asked you about with reference to the offer 
to Mr. Waterbury. Are you aware of the fact that Mr. O’Leary since that offer and 
before thé sale of the property to the government sold three building lots off the land 
he offered to the government for $1,000?—A. He did not sell them off the piece of land 
mentioned in that letter. 

Q. He did not sell them off the lot mentioned in that letter ?—A. No. 

Q. Do you say that?—A. Yes, and you will see that on the plan which shows 
where those lots are. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—You cannot get over that letter. ; 

Mr. Crocker.—It does not bother us very much; I understood Dr. Pugsley to say 
that there was no such offer. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—It shows that some men should have good memories. I said 
that Mr. O’Leary made no such offer as Mr. O’Leary said he had and that shows it. 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. In the sale of land that is mentioned in this letter it would have destroyed 
the value of that property entirely to Mr. O’Leary as a wharf property, would it not?— 
A. I do not think it would have done so because it would leave a large part of 
it adjoining his present wharf intact. 

(). You said there was a strip of 150 feet reserved, or did you say that?—A. There 
was a strip reserved next the railway, and another strip of 200 or 300 feet reserved 
next io his own wharf, so that he kept back the most valuable part of the property, as it 
appears to me. 

Q. You say that if Mr. O’Leary had sold this property in the terms of that letter 
to the government it would not have practically destroyed his whole property as a 
wharf property ?—A. It would have held back the most valuable part of it, it appears 
to me, because it would have a large strip next to his own wharf, and a large strip near 
the railway property which he could have sold. 

Q. You say that the land described there does not include the three lots that have 
been sold by Mr. O’Leary on Water st.?—A. No, they do not, you can see that on the 
plan. 
Q. Do you know how much Mr. O’Leary sold those lots for on the front?—A. One 
of those lots he sold to one of his employees for $100 and as soon as he heard of this 
transfer he bought it back again. 

Q. How do you know that? What did he sell the others for?—A. I do not 
know, I think one he did not sell at all, I think one was given to his brother by his 
father. 

Q. Did he get more than $1002 You know, don’t you? You have been making 
some inquiries in regard to the value of property and lots about Richibucto?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Do you not know these lots were sold, two of them for $100 each and one at 
$857—A. No. 

Q. You do not know that?—-A. No, I know there was one at $100, I am not very 
clear about those lots, but I know that. 

Q. Do you know the field in which the station of the Kent Northern railway is 
situated?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know that-field changed hands for $100 recently ?—A. I do not know 
but still that is in the country. 

Q. It is in the country ?—A. Yes, it is at the back of the town. 

Q. What is the population of Richibucto, Mr. Stead?2—A. It is not a town and I 
cannot get it from the census, but the population of the parish is 4,000 or 5,000, that 
is those centred about it. . 

s Q. I am not asking you about the parish, you know the village, do you not?—A. 
es. 

Q. Ts the population of Richibucto village 7002—A. That is a different matter, 
the village is 10 miles away from this place. 
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Q. Richibucto is the shire town, is that what you are speaking of? Will you tell 
me what the population of this village is, will you say it is over 700¢—A. I cannot say 
what it is, I cannot tell you very well, but I think it is Those who live there and 
who know the number of school children and all that, can tell you better. 

Q. Are you not supposed to get the population of these places to which you are 
sent to make reports on public works? Do you mean to say that you have not an idea 
of the population of Richibucto?—A. I do not keep these things in my head, I turn 
up the Gazetter if I want to find anything like that. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. Richibucto is an important town, is it not?—A. It is an important town. 

Q. And is this not true that there was a time when Richibucto was one of the 
most important towns in the province?—A. It was, there was a lot of shipping there. 

Q. Ani large ships went up the river above this property, did they not?—A. Fair- 
ly large, the bar has always been a trouble there. 

Q. It was stated here the other day by Mr. O’Leary that there has not been a 
vessel at this wharf for 40 years. Have you made inquiry ‘as to that and can you tell 
me as to vessels lying there?7—A. I have made inquiries and I have heard that the 
government dredge St. Lawrence paid wharfage for several years there. 

'Q. Those payments appear in the public accounts, in the Auditor General’s Re- 
port, I presume?—A. Yes, in the Public Accounts. 

Q. Mr. Crocket asked you as to whether this strip of 227 feet that Mr. O’Leary 
offered to the government for $1,000 would not take away the most valuable part of 
his property, to which you said, ‘No.’ I want you to explain a little more fully why 
it would take away, as you state it would, not the most valuable part of the property, 
but really the least valuable part of his property ?—A. The reason of that is that where 
the railway comes down to the water and to the shore is the point where the people - 
want increased accommodation. As it is now the railway can only come down on the 
present narrow wharf and now they want room to turn so as to be able to run sideways 
along the wharf, and that 150 feet or so of frontage between the present wharf and 
that strip which Mr. O’Leary offered to sell is the part which we require to make that 
curve. 

Q. Quite so, and then upon the other side of the 227 foot strip it would leave 
him how much, up to his present wharf?—A. It would leave him 400 feet including 
his own slip to his own wharf which, naturally, he would want to keep. 

Q. So that when he made the offer at $1,000 he was far from offering as he swore 
a short time ‘ago, to sell the whole property to the government, but he was simply 
offering a strip in the centre which would leave him still owner of a strip from the 
street to the channel of 150 feet between that and the railway wharf, which you say 
would be the most valuable part of the property to the government, and also a front- 
age of 400 feet which he proposed to keep next his own property ?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Whereas if the government has bought the whole of the property as described 


by the deed it would lap over about 20 to 30 feet upon his own wharf.—A. Yes. 


Q. Mr. Crocket asked you what had been done in respect to the wharf and you 
said that nothing has been done by the government since it was bought, and I think 
you also mentioned that you cannot do everything at once. The government has, in 
the meantime, improved and rebuilt the municipal wharf?—A. Yes, so that the rail- 
way can get out there. 

Q. So that in the ordinary course from an engineer’s standpoint looking towards 
the improvement of the property that Wharf will be extended along the front of this 
property which has been purchased?—A. Downwards from the present wharf. 

Q. You also said in that connection that there had been a good deal of gravel 
removed. To whom were you referring as having removed that gravel?—A. I have 
heard that the Street Commissioner had removed gravel from the wharf. 

Q. That is the Commissioner appointed by the present Conservative government 
in New Brunswick ?—A. I understand so. 
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Q. And who was the other party you heard had taken away gravel ?—A. Mr. 
O'Leary. 

Q. Was this gravel ballast in the wharf?—A. It was gravel ballast. 

Q. Gravel ballast in the wharf. Did you learn what quantity Mr. O'Leary had 
removed ?—A. I did not learn exactly, but one man said he had removed about 200 
cubie yards, I could not be certain. 

Q. I want to ask you if this was an improper removal of ballast from the wharf 
by the road commissioner of the provincial government and Mr. O’Leary, or was it 
done with your knowledge or authority ?—A. It was not done with my knowledge or 
authority. : 

Q. Would or would not the fact of this ballast being there above low tide so that 
it could be hauled away, show that there was a depth of 14 or 15 feet of water in the 
channel remaining there under the ballast?—A. It means of course that it is not a 
beach, ° 

Q. That would necessarily follow, so that that is one evidence, in addition to the 
examination made before the wharf was purchased, that this wharf was built up 
there along the channel to a height of 14 or 15 feet at least——A. Certainly I men- 
tioned in my report that the wharf forms an approach to deep water. 

Q. When you speak in the report of the presence of about a million cubic feet 
of material in the wharf did you inelude in that the gravel ballast, the wharf tim- 
bers, and also the sawdust and other mill refuse which had been filled in behind it? 
—A. I included all that had been put in by man, J did not include the land. 

Q. And that you say is a low valuation. You say in answer to Mr. Crocket that 
the gent'eman in Buctouche to whom you referred in our report as saying that he 
would not sell the property for $5,000 was Mr. J. D. Irving, and in order to diseredit 
in some nvay Mr. Irving’s statement, Mr. Crocket asked ‘you whether or not Mr. 
Irving had not got a great deal of money out of the department. Has Mr. Irving 
got, to your knowledge, anything beyond what he gave good value for?—A. Nothing 
to my knowledge. 

Q. Is Mr. Irving doing a large business in Buctouche?—A. He does a large 
business in Buctouche. 

Q. And a considerable business in Rexton, too?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. In order also to discredit the statement of Mr. Loggie, Mr. Crocket asked if 
you had not certified for dredging work which they had done. Did you or did you 
not do anything more than your duty in certifying to their accounts?—A. I simply 
did what was my duty. 

Q. Are you aware that Messrs. A. & R. Loggie have ever received from the depart- 
ment anything beyond what was fairly earned?—A. They have not received any more, 
and I think moreover they would not think of doing so. 

Q. Are they men of high reputation?—A. Of very good reputation and very 
respectable. 

Q. Mr. Crocket asked you if you did not receive a telegram from the chief en- 
gineer to give work to A. & R. Loggie to the extent of $5,000, dredging at Bathurst 
and you said that you had done so. How did the dredge work at Bathurst compare 
in quality, so far as the material was concerned, with that of Caraquet?—A. It mas 
more difficult. You see their price on the Caraquet work is lower than on other con- 
tracts, and they did not remove nearly so much material at Bathurst each day, not by 
guite a considerable amount. 

Q. The Caraquet work had been given them in publie tender?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this Bathurst work was you say somewhat more difficult, there was not 
a large quantity to do, and it was given them at the same price as their tender for 
work at Caraquet and it was limited to the amount of $5,000?—A. Yes, limited to 
the amount of $5,000. 

Q. Mr. Crocket also asked you whether you did not discuss this matter with Mr. 
Loggie before you wrote him the letter asking his opinion in regard to the value of 
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the property. I want you to tell me just what Mr. Loggie told you with regard to 
the value of the property in that conversation which Mr. Crocket has asked you 
about.—A. He told me in general terms what he stated in his letter; he said it was 
well worth the price the government paid for it. 

Q. He said it was well worth the price the government paid for it?—A. Yes, he 
spoke of the situation of the property, and he spoke of the benefit it would be to 
Ktichibucto to improve it. 

Q. Did he refer at all in that conversation to the depth of water which he had 
in front of his present wharf at Richibucto, compared with the depth of water at 
this wharf?—A. iyo. 

Q. You do not remember that?—A. I am not quite sure. 

Q. With regard to the interview with me at St. John on the 26th of December, 
a7 say that you came there, it being your home, during the Christmas season ?—A 

es. 

Q. And that you called to see me. What was the reason you could not see me 
when you came in?—A. There were a great many more people in your office ahead of 
me. 

Q. And you waited, you say, about an hour?—A. I think I must have waited 
much longer than that. 

Q. What was the length of the interview you had with me?—A. I was not in 
there—it is pretty hard to say—more than something like a second. 

Q. Mr. Crocket seems surprised that I told you that I would see you in Ottawa 
at the last of January. Is it or is it not usual for engineers to come to Ottawa to 
see the chief engineer?—A. I have been doing that for the last four or five years. 

Q. And you expect to continue to come?—A. Yes, in fact before I called to see 
you I had arranged to come to Ottawa. 

Q. Beyond me telling you to get what information you could did TI give you 
any instructions whatever, of any kind, in reference to this matter?—A. No instruc- 
tions of any kind. 

Q. In my letter to you of the 13th of January I make reference to what I 
thought to be your duty, and in answer to Mr. Foster I think you stated you wrote 
tc me regretting that you had not mentioned th® previous transfer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Had you in mind this paragraph contained in my letter to you of the 13th 
January. 


“IT would also remind you that in your report to the department you made 
no reference to any previous transfers. This is information which should be in 
the possession of the department, because it might, as you can readily understand, 
influence the judgment of the officials as well as that of the minister in determin- 
ing upon the purchase. In the future, you will please keep this in mind, and 
report all previous transfers together with the consideration made within two or 
three years previous to your report, and also all other facts which might in any 
way afford information to the department as to the reasonableness of the price 
asked,’ 


and then in your letter you expressed your regret that you had not done so?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is what you referred to in your answer to Mr. Foster’s question?—A. Yes. 
Q. I want to ask you this, that in view of the inquiries which you have made and 
considering the value of other properties similarly situated, what do you say to-day as 
te whether the price paid for this property was, in your judgment, fair and reason- 
able?—A. I consider that for the property it is a reasonable price. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. I understood you to say that the dredging done at Bathurst under the telegram 
that has been referred to was more difficult than the dredging at Caraquet ?—A. It was 
more difficult than the dredging at Caraquet. 
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Q. You say that you do? Now didn’t you write a letter to the department stating 
that Loggie’s dredge the Hayward was going to Bathurst to lay up for the winter, and 
that they could do the dredging there more easily for that reason? Do you remember 
writing a letter of that kind?—A. Very likely I did write a letter something like 


that, because I think it is so. 
Q. You knew, didn’t you, that the Loggie’s dredge Hayward at Caraquet was not 


able to continue work there because of its exposed situation and rough weather, and 
that it was making for Bathurst for winter quarters, and this work was to be done 
r'ght in Bathurst bay?—A. They did not stay longer at Caraquet— 

Q. Just answer that, you knew that?—A. Yes, I knew that they were going 


there. 
Q. And still you say that the dredging at Bathurst was more difficult than at the 


other place?—A. And so it was. 

Q. What was the nature of the dredging at Bathurst ?—A. Soft clay, but it could 
only be done at certain hours and I know that they did not move as much material 
in a day there as they did at Caraquet or Dalhousie. 

Q. The certificates will show what kind of dredging it was at Bathurst?— 
A. Do you say that the measurement is not correct? 

Q. What do you say about soft mud, is that considered easy dredging?—A. That 
is considered easy dredging what do you mean by that. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—You say they were not able to remove the same quantity in 
a day at Bathurst as they could at Caraquet ?—A. That is what I say, they could not 
move as much there as they could at Caraquet. 


Committee adjourned, 


House oF CoMMOoNS, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 32, 
aad Tuurspay, January 20, 1910 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts met at eleven o’clock a.m., 
the Chairman, Mr. Warburton, presiding. 

The CHamMAN.—Gentlemen, before taking up the case we had under considera- 
tion at the previous meeting I wish to read a letter received from Mr. Andrew Loggie, 
dated January 17th, addressed to Mr. Howe, Secretary of the Committee. (Letter 
read), I understand from that Mr. Loggie cannot be present to give evidence in accord- 
ance with the subpena. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Later on I will possibly ask for an adjournment so as to get 
Mr. Loggie here; that is after Mr. Crocket is through with the other witnesses. 


The committee resumed consideration of the payment of $5,000 to Thomas O. 
Murray for the purchase of the sawdust wharf, Richibucto, N.B. 


Mr. GEorrrey STEap recalled: 
By Mr. Crocket: 


. eS the books of which you spoke yesterday, Mr. Stead, come to hand since? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got them here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you the note-book to which you referred?—A. The note-books are there 
as well. (books produced). 

Q. And these are the note-books?@—A. These are the note-books. 


i 
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Q. I would like you to turn to 26th December, 1908, and see what entry you have 
there?—A. There is no entry on the 26th of December, there are no entries between 
22nd of December, 1908, when I was at Richibucto, and the 5th of January, 1909, 
when I was in Campbellton. 

Q. You might turn to the 19th of May?—A. Yes, there is a note for Buctouche 
on the 19th of May, there is a note on the Buctouche beach on the 19th of May, 
another note for Chockfish on. the 19th of May and another St. Nicholas river on the 
19th of May, that is all. 

Q. Have you recorded there your visit to Richibucto on the 19th of May?—A. No, 
I got in so late on the 19th of May I was not able to do anything on that day. 

Q. Now, would you turn to the diary that you had yesterday and look up the 
14th of October, 1908?—A. The 14th of October? 

Q. Let me see the entry you have there, is your visit to Dalhousie recorded there? 
—A. To Dalhousie, yes. 

Q. This entry is, ‘Wednesday, 14th October, spent the morning looking over 
wharfs, &¢., with Minister of Public Works, Wm. Pugsley, C. H. Labillois, George 
Mercer—is that it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And George H. Hilyard?—A. Yes. 

Q. You stated that before your letter of the 6th of January to Andrew Loggie 
you had written him a personal letter, or you thought you had, in the autumn ?—A. 
Yes, I think I did. 

Q. And you haven’t a copy of that letter?—A. No, I have not a copy. 

Q. Did you receive a reply to that letter?—A. No, that was why I wrote him 
again. 

Q. You received no reply ?—A. No. 

Q. Yesterday you also stated that you went to St. John to spend Christmas, just - 
a holiday, on the 24th of December; was that right?—A. Yes, I went for the holiday, 
it was the 25th of December. 

Q. The 25th of December?—A. Yes. 

Q. You might just look at your travelling expenses for December will you? 
(handing witness file of documents) ?7—A. Yes. 

Q. You charged the department with your expenses on that trip?—A. I charged 
for my ticket to St. John, yes. I charged no hotel bill in St. John, you will see. 

Q. You charged for the ticket to St. John?-—A. I charged for the ticket to St. 
John. 

Q. And for cab hire, &c.?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. Stead, had you received any telegram to go to St. John?—A. No. 

Q. You are sure of that?—A. I don’t think I did. 

Q. Will you swear that you did not receive a telegram to go to St. John?—A. 
Yes, I had no telegram to go to St. John. 

Q. You say you had no telegram to go to St. John?—A. Yes. 

Q. You told us you went there expecting to discuss this matter with the minister ? 
—A. That was my own intention. 

Q. That was your intention?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you went to see the minister, to discuss this matter of the Richibucto 
wharf?—A. Yes, amongst other things in connection with the district. 

Q. What information had you that gave you that intention to go to St John to 
discuss this matter with him? What was the information that made you go to dis- 
cuss this question with him?—A. Is there any reason why I should not? 

Q. You say you went with the intention of discussing this particular matter 
with the minister?—A. Yes. 

Q. And with the expectation of discussing it with him?—A. Yes, that among 
other matters, and is there any reason why I should not? 

Q. Will you answer my question, Mr. Stead, what was it that gave you that 
expectation, and upon what was your expectation and intention to discuss that partic- 
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ular matter founded at that particular time?—A. I can say that it was my duty, 
nothing more or less. ; 

Q. That is the only answer you have?—A. I consider that that is a sufficient 
answer. 

Q. That you considered it your duty?—A. Yes. 

Q. And how long had you considered it your duty 2A. No answer, 

Q. How long had you considered it your duty to discuss this particular 
matter with the minister?—A. I say that it is my duty if I have a chance to discuss 
questions with the minister to be on hand to do it, questions in connection with the 
work of my department in my district and I do not put one object above another. I 
have a number of objects to discuss with the minister generally whenever I have a 
chance to see him. As they come up I consider it my duty to discuss them with the 
minister whenever I have the opportunity. 

Q. With the minister personally ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But had you discussed this matter with the minister personally up to that 
time?—A. No. 

Q. You never had?—A. No. 

Q. Although you had been with the minister on the 14th of October?—A. Yes. 

Q. And as you told us yesterday practically had him in tow for the day?—A. Oh 
not at all, I did not say anything of the kind. I would not consider that that would 
be a very respectful way to speak. 

Q. You do not consider it is?—A. No, I do not. I consider it is decidedly dis- 
respectful. 

Q. I do not mean to offend you in anyway. You told us yesterday that you spent 
practically all the time while you were in Dalhousie with the minister?—A. I said I 
was on call and with him a good part of the time. I was within eall, I said. and with 
him a good part of the time. 


Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—The witness also said examining the wharf properties and 
looking over the harbour at Dalhousie. 


The Wrrness.—Yes. 


Mr. Crocket: 

Q. And no mention was made then of this matter2—A. No mention was made. 

Q. You did not feel it your duty then to mention the matter to the minister?— 
A. I cannot quite remember the whole list of subjects for the time I had with the 
minister. I did not have but a very few minutes to speak to him and I got over as 
many as I could. 

Q. Are you certain that you did not discuss this matter with him?—A. Quite 
certain. : 

Q. Were you aware at that time that any fault had been found, or any criticism 
made, with regard to your valuation and the price which was paid for this property ? 
eee do not know that I was. Even if I was it would not have made any difference 
at all. ; 

Q. Never mind whether it would have made any difference, were you or were you 
not aware of the fact?—A. I do not know exactly the first date that I was made aware 
that there was any criticism. 

Q. Had you written Loggie up to that time?—A. No. 

Q. Are you sure of that?—A. Yes, I can swear to that. 

Q. You are certain of that? But you tell us you went to the minister’s office in 
St. John to discuss this particular question with him?—A. I did not say that at all. 

Q. Well to discuss this among other questions, we will put it that way?—A. Yes, 
that was the way I put it. 

Q. And you had no intimation or request of any kind that you were desired to 


do so?—A. No not that particular question. I considered it my duty to do so among 
other questions, 
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Q. You told us yesterday that you wrote Mr. Loggie a personal letter and did not 
keep it on file or did not keep a copy of it—A. Yes, so far as I remember. 

Q. Then you wrote him the letter of 6th January which you say you did 
keep a copy of ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you have not produced that letter here yet?—A. I beg your pardon, I did 
produce it here. 

Q. We have not seen it, Mr. Stead?—A. You may not have seen it, but I saw it 
on this table. 

Q. Did you look through the file which came yesterday by mail?—A. No. 

Q. Then after your examination is concluded to-day, please look through that file 
and see if the letter is there? I want to see it—A. You are at perfect liberty to see 
its . 

Q. Do you write the minister any personal letters?—A. No, I have never written 
the minister a personal letter that I remember. 

Q. Not that you remember?—A. I think I would remember if I had done so. 

Q. Will you swear that you have not written the minister personal letters that 
have not been produced in this matter?—A. I will swear it. 

Q. That have not been produced before this committee ?7—A. I have never written 
the minister a personal letter on this matter. On other matters I may have, but I 
have no recollection of writing any personal letters. 

Q. Do you swear you have not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you swear that you have never written the minister a personal letter? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you received personal letters from the minister that you did not file? 
—A. Not on this matter. 

Q. You have on other matters?—A. It is possible that I have. 

Q. As a matter of fact you know you have, do you not?—A. Is there any reason 
why I should not? 

Q. I am not saying that, I am not here to answer: your questions.—A. It is pos- 
sible that I have. 

Q. You do not remember receiving any personal letter in this matter? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—He says he did not receive any. 

The Wirness.—I did not receive any in this matter, no none whatever. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. In this conversation which you said you had with the minister yesterday 
A. I beg your pardon I did not refer to it as a conversation. I said we had not dis- 
cussed the matter at all. 

Q. Did you not tell us yesterday that the minister told you to get all the infor- 
mation possible on this matter on the 25th of December?—A. You can see what I said. 
I said that the minister—yes, something to that effect, but in very few words. 

Q. Well is that not a conversation?—A. Possibly. 

Q. And you entered it in your diary did you not as having had an interview with 
the minister ?—A. TI said that I had an interview with the minister. 

Q. There is an entry in your diary of an interview with the minister?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the only matter-that you discussed was the Richibucto wharf?—A. I said 
I was there about a second did I not? 

Q. You said you were there about a second but the only matter you discussed was 
the Richibucto wharf?—A. I did not discuss any matter. 

Q. Well, that you talked of ?—A. The only matter that the minister spoke to me 
about was that. ‘Yes that we talked of rather, 

Q. And you entered it in your diary that you interviewed the minister?—A. Yes. 

Q. 1.0 you tell me that is all that was said?—A. It wasn’t the exact words, but 
something jike that. ; 

Q. And that is all you have to say about that?-A. That is all. 
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. ¥) 
Q. So that the letter you got from the minister of the 13th of January did not 
surprise you very much, did it? You were rather expecting it, were you not?—A. — 
Yes. 
Q. You were expecting that letter and knew you were to get it, that is correct, 
is it not, Mr. Stead?#—A. Yes, I think so. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. Mr. Stead, were you aware when you wrote Mr. Loggie that they were pro- 
perty owners in Richibucto engaged in carrying on business there?—A. Yes. 

Q. And did you believe that from their experience they were men who would 
have a good idea of the value of wharf property at Richibucto?—A. I did, yes. 

Q. Mr. Crocket asked you if you had received any personal letter from me; can 
you cal] to mind any personal letters upon any personal subjects that I have written 
you ?—A, I do not know that I can. 

Q. You cannot recall them, and you are quite sure that I did not write you per- 
sonally upon the subject of the stichibucto wharf?—A. No. 

Q. I aid not, you say?—A. Yes, you did not. \ 

y. And you say that in coming to St. John you did not come at my request ?— 
A. I did not come at your request. 

Q. Or on any intimation from me that I desired to see you?—A. No. 

«: You said in answer to Mr. Crocket that you expected to receive a letter from 
me after you had seen me at St. John, would you state why you expected to receive 
a letter from me?—A. You could not see me then, practically, and I think, though 
T am not sre, you said you would write to me. 

Q. I said I would write to you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Until you received the letter from me had you any idea what its contents 
_would be?—A. No, I was surprised when I did get it. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 
Q. But you knew it would be about the Richibucto wharf?—A. Yes. 
By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. You had no idea of what the contents would be, and you said that its con- 
tents surprised you although you knew it would be about the wharf?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Crocket.—Excuse me, he said yesterday that you said you would see him 
in Ottawa. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—The witness says he thinks I said I would write to him. 


a 


\,itness retired. 


WituiaM O’LEarY, Montreal, called, sworn and examined: 
By Mr. Crochet: 


. Where do you reside, Mr. O’Leary?—A. Montreal. 
- Did you formerly live in Richibucto, Kent county, N.B.?—A. Yes. 
. Are you a son of the late Henry O’Leary ?—A.. Yes. 
. And half-brother of Richard O’Leary?—A. Yes. 
_ .Q. You had an interest in the property which is known as the sawdust wharf, 
Richibueto, did you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. How did you acquire that?—A. T acquired it through the death of my mother 
who died intestate and it reverted to myself and my other three brothers. 

Q. When did you leave Richibucto to remove to Montreal.—A. I did not go to 
Montreal from Richibucto, I went to Pittsburg. 

Q. How long since you gave up your residence in Richibucto?—A. I should say 
about eleven years, from the time I graduated. a 
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Q. You say that on the death of your mother this property devolved upon your- 
self and your three brothers?—A. ‘the three other brothers. 

Q. Did you make any effort to make a sale of the property?—A. Yes. 

Q. In closing up the business of your mother’s estate?—A. Yes. 

Q. You might just state, Mr. O'Leary, what you did in reference to that?—A. 
Well, as we had property in Richibucto, this sawdust wharf, I offered the sawdust 
wharf to my brother, Richard, but he said he did not want it. and he told me that 
we might be able to get $1,000 for it including the Hartnett store, my father had 
paid that some time before, but he said it was not worth that now, and I said to 
him, ‘If you do not want it for your business I will sell it to Loggie.’ 

Q. What Loggie was that?—A. Andrew, A. & R. Loggie. And he said, ‘ Try it, 
and if he gives you $1,000 for it, take it. So I met Mr. Loggie. 

Q. Is that Mr. Andrew Loggie?—A. That is Mr. Andrew Loggie. 

By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. How long ago is that, do you say?—A. It was in 1902. I asked Mr. Loggie 
if I could sell him the sawdust wharf, and he said ‘No,’ that he did not want it at 
all. I asked him if it would tempt him if I offered it for $1,000, and he said, ‘ No.’ 
I said, ‘ Will you make me an offer for it?’ And he said, ‘No, I have enough of 
this old property around here now, J would not want it under any consideration.’ 

Q. That is Mr. Andrew Loggie, of the firm of A. & R. Loggie, you are speaking 
of 2—A. Yes. 

Q. You were not here yesterday when Mr. Andrew Loggie’s letter of the 12th 
January was read?—A. No. 

Q. Well, there is a letter in the case now, signed by the firm of A. & R. Loggie im 
reference to the valuation of this property, and you say that Mr. Andrew Loggie, to 
whom you made this proposition, is a member of this firm?—A. The firm of A. & R. 
Loggie, yes. 

Q. You said, I think, Mr. O’Leary, that at the time this offer was made to Mr. 
Loggie, the property included the Hartnett store, did you say?—A. The DesBresay 
store, is the old name for it. 

Q. And that has since been sold off the property?—A. I sold the whole property 
after that to my brother for $400. 

Q. You sold the whole property?—A. The whole property, Hartnett’s store and 
the whole property, for $400. 

Q. To Richard, for $400? Do you know whether Hartnett’s store was sold by 
your brother before the sale to Murray or not?—A. I do not think so, I do not know. 

Q. You have no information as to that?—A. No. 

By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. What interest had you in the property, Mr. O’Leary?—A. I was handling it 
then for myself and my brother. 

Q. Had your brother, Richard, an interest in it?—A. No. 

Q. And you sold the interest of yourself and brothers for $400?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any entry of that in any book which would show the entry of the 
receipt of the money ?—A. I think I have. 
Q. Have you it with you?—A. No. 
Q. Did you execute a deed, you and your brothers, to Richard 2—_A. Yes. 
Q. Is it on record?—A. Yes, I presume so. 
Q. The deed is on record at Richibucto? 
Mr. Crocket.—There is the deed (handing document to minister). 

By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 
Q. Mr. Crocket produces a deed, dated 2nd April, 1903, between William O’Leary 
and Marguerite, his wife, Frederick O’Leary and Mira, his wife, Rev. Louis O’Leary 
and Rev. Henry O’Leary, and others. I see it gives no description of the property 
~ O-="74 
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and it does not profess to convey the whole title, but simply your ‘ Right, title and 
interest.’ Why was it put in that way, why did you not give a straight deed of the — 
property ?—A. I presume the deed is all right. I do not know who drew up the deed. 

Q. It is all right for what it conveys, but it does not convey the whole title. 

Mr. Crocket.—That is all the government gets. 

Hon. Mr. Puastry.—The government deed professes to give the land. 

Q. You convey all your right, title and interest. Was there any question about 
what your right, title and interest was?—A. Absolutely none. We owned the pro- 
perty.. 

Q. Was it subject to mortgage?—A. No, 

Q. I understood—I may have been wrong—from your brother when he was here, 
that your father had owned this property?—A. My mother owned it. I do not know 
whether it was bought in my mother’s name, or whether it had been transferred by 
my father to my mother. I remember the day my father bought the property at 
auction sale. 

Q. Do you know that your father did buy it?—A. He bought it but as to whom 
the deed was made out I do not know. 

Q. And whether the title had been in your mother or your father, you do 
not know?—A. I know that at the time of her death, the title was in her name. 

Q. Did your father die before your mother#—A. No, afterwards. 

Q. Your father died after your mother?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are not able to say why the words were put in the deed as conveying 
simply your right, title and interest—in other words, a quit claim deed, not what is 
known as an ordinary deed of bargain and sale?—A. I am not accustomed to legal 
terms, but we arranged and conveyed everything, the property clear. 

Q. Are you able to say why, instead of giving an ordinary deed of bargain and 
sale, this was simply a quit claim?—A. Well, I do not know what difference there is 
between the deeds, 

Q. Those who happen to be lawyers know?—A. Then it is for them to answer, 
I do not know why it should be made different. 

Q. You cannot explain why this is a quit claim and not an ordinary deed or bar- 
gain and sale?—A. I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. Rew (Grenville).—Perhaps the minister might explain. 

Hon. Mr. Puastey.—The usual thing is that if a man owns the property, he 
gives a deed of bargain and sale. If he does not own the property he very often gives 
a quit claim deed, which releases his interest. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: : 

Q. Do you know what frontage this deed conveyed?—A. Yes. 

Q. I see it does not give any frontage ?—A. I know approximately. 

Q. How much was it?—A. It conveyed from very near the public wharf. 

Q. That is the municipal wharf?—A. Yes, the municipal wharf down to Hart- 
nett’s store, including Hartnett’s store, with the exception of a lot which we had 
deeded previously to Arthur O’Leary, and some land there that was owned by the Wil- 
sons and I think a blacksmith shop or something like that. 

Q. Had you conveyed those properties to anybody?—A. We had conveyed the 
property to Arthur O’Leary. 

Q. Yes?—A. The others had been conveyed before we got possession of the pro- 
perty. 

Q. Yes?—A. One of them I guess was neyer—the Wilson property was never in 
my father’s name or mother’s either. 

Q. I see the deed says: ‘ With the exception of a portion of said land on the north 
easterly corner thereof with a right of way thereto since the date of said mortgage. 
ae refers to a mortgage upon the property. Did you know anything about that at — 
that time?—A. I did not know of any mortgage being on the property. 
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Q. It refers to a mortgage. Whether that mortgage has ever been discharged or 
not I have no means of knowing. Then the deed speaks of ‘a right of way thereto 
since the date of said mortgage conveyed to one Henry O'Leary.’ Would that be your 


_father?—A. Yes. 


Q. That is apparently a copy of an old deed of McLeod’s that has just been filled 
in there. 

Q. No it cannot be—A. Well DesBrisay’s. 

Q. This refers to a deed of 1890, and that would be long after DesBrisay’s death? 
—A. I know. 

Q. And long after George McLeod had left that part of the country ?—A. About 
1890 my father bought in that property just about that time at an auction sale. 

Q. Do you know who gave the deed to your father?—A. No. 

Q. Do you not know?—A. No. 

@. And you have no knowledge at all? All you know is that your father had 
bought the property but whether he had a deed given to your mother or not you do 
not know?—A. As to whether the deed was made out to my mother when my father 
bought it, or whether he deeded it to my mother later on I do not know. 

(J. The deed makes an exception of the property conveyed to Henry O’Leary. 
Then it further says: ‘ With the further exception of that certain piece or parcel of 
Jand with buildings thereon conveyed to one, Arthur E. O’Leary, by William J. 
O’Leary and others by deed bearing date the first day of August, Anno Domini 1901.’ 
Would that be the blacksmith’s shop?—A. No, that is where Arthur’s house is. 

Q. That is where Arthur’s house is?—A. Yes. 

Q. I see. You have told me you understood the property began near the public 
wharf but I do not think you stated how far along the river it extended re. You 
mean in feet? 

Q. Yes, in feet?—A. I should say approximately—it would be about 500 feet I 
should say at the upper end and then there was the frontage at the Hartnett’s store. 

Q. But how much on the river, about the same?—A. On the river? 

-Q. Yes—A. No,—I think it—I do not know how the municipal wharf, whether 
the municipal wharf on the outside end overlaps the property or not; we have never 
surveyed it. 

Q. I may say to you, Mr. O’Leary, that the deed which we have in evidence, the 
deed to the Crown, runs 737 feet upon the river, and it comes right up upon and over- 
laps the wharf where your brother Richard O’Leary is now doing business. Do you 
pretend to say that you sold all that property to your brother?—A. The deed that you 
have overlaps the O’Leary wharf? 

Q. Yes, the deed to the Crown.—A. Well, I did not sell all that. 

Q. How much did you sell, did you come within 300 feet of it?—A. Let me see 
the plan, I will be able to tell you better from that. 

Q. Here is the plan that was produced yesterday (exhibiting plan). Here is the 
O’Leary wharf, and the 736 feet carries it over on to this property about 20 feet taking 
in the whole of this slip there—A. You say that the deed to the government in- 
eludes this? 

Q. Yes?2—A. I do not know anything about the deed to the government. 

Q. Then how many hundred feet of this did you sell?—A. Here is what I sold 
(indicating on plan) I sold all this, and also up here. 

Q. Yes, I see—A. There (indicating on plan) is Hartnett’s store, it is right here 
some place, and these are the lots of A. O’Leary. 

Q. That is where some lots have been sold off?—A. And this is the old wharf. 

Q. It is part of the old wharf, yes—A. We conveyed everything from here, in- 
cluding this Hartnett store up to here some place (indicating on plan) I do not know 
where the line runs there; but there is a lot in here that we did not convey which we 
never owned, and there is a lot in here we did. 

Q. Do you know where your brother got his property which he now occupies / _— 
A. It was left to him by my father. 
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By Mr. Urocket: 


Q. Do you say you conveyed all this within the red lines 27—A. Yes, we conveyed 
all this. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 

Q. But where the boundary was you said you do not know?—A. No, not exactly, 
not within some feet. 

(. You understood, did you not, that there was some considerable number of 
feet, say 200 or 300 feet between what is known as the Richard O’Leary wharf and 
what you were conveying to your brother?—A. There is some water there, but not 
land. 

Q. I do not mean land, but that will be a strip or open space there/—A. There 
has been a space there. 

Q. How wide that was you do not know?—A. No, it was about 40 or 50 feet, I 
should say. 

Q. Here is the plan here from which it appears to be about 160 feet, do you know 
whether that is correct or not?—A. Well, the wharf has got washed away since. the 
time when I saw it. 

Q. Yes, and some of it has been carried away too during the past season and 
that may make a difference. However, you have not seen it lately?—A. July was the 
last time I was there. 

(J. The Richard O’Leary wharf, you say came to him from his father and you 
understood that in some way this property, while it was bought in by your father at 
public auction, had been conveyed to your mother?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember from whom your father bought it?—A. It was at public 
auction, I have never seen the original deed and I do not know whether it was a 
sheriff’s sale or just put up at auction, the auction was held in-front of the Kent 
Hotel. 

Q. Was it from Mrs. Street?—A. I do not know. 

Q. You have no idea what title it was, whether Mrs. Street’s conveyance was 
to your mother, if it was Mrs. Street?—A. No. 

Q. You know the Messrs. Loggie, do you?—A. A. & R. Loggie? I know Andrew 
Loggie. 

Q. They are a firm who do a very large business, are they not?—A. A large 
business. 

Q. They are a wealthy firm, are they not, or supposed to be wealthy?—A. They 
are supposed to be. 

Q. And in addition to the number of other places throughout the eastern pro- 
vinces they are also carrying on a considerable business at Richibucto, are they not? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Where is their wharf, relative to the position of your brother’s wharf, is it 
up or down the river?—A. Down the river. 

Q. But right adjoining it, are they not?—A. No. 

Q. How far away are they?—A. I should say about a thousand feet. 

Q. Then there are two wharfs, the new wharf and the Wark wharf farther up 
the river?—A. Further up the river. 


Q. Then there is the municipal wharf ‘and this Old DesBrisay wharf, and this — 


wharf where your brother is doing business?—A. And he has another wae below 
that. 

Q. And the Loggie wharf below that?—A. The Loggie wharf does not go out 
to the channel, but R. O’Leary’s wharf down by the mill goes to the channel, he has 
another wharf below that. 

Q. Does that wharf of O’Leary’s go to the channel, I suppose it does from the 
plan ?—A. Yes 

Witne-s d‘scharged. 
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Wituam D. Carrer, Richibucto, called and examined: 


By Mr. Crocket: 


(. You are a barrister of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick, Mr. Carter?— 
A. I am. 

Q. You reside and practice at Richibucto?—A. I do. 

Q. You acted as agent of the Justice Department in connection with the ac- 
quisition of this sawdust wharf by the government, I believe?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you search the title?—A. I did. 

Q. You heard Mr. William O’Leary just now giving his evidence?—A. I did, yes. 

Q. And referring to the transfer of property by him and the other heirs of Mary 
O’Leary to Richard O’Leary?—A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Is the property which was described there the property which was conveyed 
to the government ?—A. I think so. 

Q. Take a look at the abstract of title there, is not that the same property ?— 
A. The same property, yes. I do not know that it is all the same, but I know this 
property is included. ; 

Q. Your abstract of title takes notice only of this, does it not?—A. Yes, that is 
all. 

Q. The property that went from William O’Leary, and the other heirs of Mary 
O’Leary to Richard O’Leary, and from Richard O’Leary and wife to Thos. O. Murray? 
—A. That is right. 

Q. And the government acquired it from Thos. O. Murray?—A. Correct. 

Q. You are one of the party managers of the county of Kent, are you not, Mr. 
Carter?—A. I do not know about that, I take an interest in it. 

Q. And a very active interest ?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And you are associated with Thos. O. Murray and George W. Robertson ?— 
A. And several others. 

Q. But more particularly with them and J. D. Irving in the management of the 
last campaign ?—A. Oh, no, with others. 

Q. Will you say they did not take as prominent a part as any? George W. 
Robertson, Thos. O. Murray and J. D. Irving?—A. I would say the two latter took a 
prominent part, I do not know that Mr. Robertson did. 

Q. Who do you say took a prominent part?—A. Thos. O. Murray and J. D. 
Trying. 

Q. And do you say George Robertson did not?—A. No, he was quiet, I thought. 

Q. Did he not canvass actively and consult with Mr. Murray and the rest of you? 
—A. He was on the committee and in the committee rooms, but he was very quiet. 

. Q. Sometimes the most effective men are the most quiet men?—A.-That may be, 
I am not critising him at all. 

Q. Now, when did—by the way, did you bring the papers here that you were 
asked to produce?—A. Yes, I was not asked to bring any papers, but I brought some. 

Q. I mean correspondence with the Justice Department ?—A. Yes. 

Q. When was the deed from Murray to the government executed, can you say 
without looking at the deed?—A. I cannot, I should say it would be in the month of 
September. 

— Q. You ean look at that (handing document to witness). A. 24th September it 
is dated here, that would be the time. Now, when was that deed recorded?—A. It was 
recorded on the 2nd day of November. 

Q. And the election was when, do you remerber, Mr. Carter ?—A..I don’t remember 
the date, I think it was in October. 

Q. The election was on the 6th October?—A. Yes I think so. 


Hon. Mr. Pucstty.—The Dominion election? 
The Witness.—Yes, the Dominion election. 
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Q. After having examined the titles and prepared the deed you would send it to 
the Justice Department for approval?—A. I did. : ae. 

Q. And then it would be returned to you by the Justice Department for registry! 
--A. That is correct. 

Q. There is the Justice Department’s file (producing file) when did you receive 
that deed from the Justice Department for registry ?—A. I should say somewhere 
about the first part of October. 

Q. There is a letter from the Justice Department ?—A. That letter is dated Sep- 
tember 29th. It would take two or three days to come. 

Q. Read the letter please—A. (Reads), 

Sept. 29, 1908. 
W. D. Carter, Esq., 
Barrister, Richibucto, N.B. 

Sir,—eferring to your letter of the 25th instant, I] have the honour to state 
that the deed appears to Le satisfactory in point of form, and I return it with the object 
of having it registered. I am applying to the proper department for a cheque in pay- 
ment of the purchase price. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Deputy Minister. 


Q. And you held that deed over for a month, until the election was over, before 
recording it/—A. I held it for about a month, yes. 

@. When was the deed recorded? On the 2nd November I think.—A. That is 
what is stated there and I presume it is correct. 

Q. Will you explain why you did that?—A. Well there were two reasons. The 
first reason was that I was very busy at the time, and the second reason was that I did 
not put it on the records because I did not want to at the time. 

Q. And why did you not want to?—A. I did not want to because there were some 
people making inquiries about it and I did not want them to get the satisfaction of 
getting the information. 

Q. You deliberately held back the registration of that deed in which the price of 
the property was stated at $5,000 until after the election did you not?—A. I did for 
the two reasons I told you. I was véry busy at the time and had not the time to do it. 
‘ Q. You acted also as agent of the Justice Department in connection with the 
purchase of the municipal wharf ?—A. I did. 

Q. Are you a regular agent for the Justice Department 2—A. No, I am not. 

Q. You were recommended as agent in this particular matter at the request of 
Mr. Pugsley, were you not?—A. I do not know. 

Q. You are not aware of that?—A. No. 

Q. Well, I will put something in from the files which will show you were?—A. 
Perhaps so, I don’t know. 

: Q. Which requests that you act in this matter. A. Yes? I do not know that it 
oes. 

Q. However you did act?—A. I did act. 

a os And you acted also in connection with the purchase of the other property /— 
f es. 

Q. The cheque itself was made payable to you and to Thomas O. Murray?— 
ING SYGES! 

Q. So that Murray could not get the money without your knowing about it?— 
A. re yes, he could get the money; he could not get the cheque without my endorse- 
ment. 

Q. Without your endorsement?—A. Yes. 
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Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Mr. Carter did not say whether the chequ2 was handed over 
before the 2nd November or not. 
Mr. Crocxet.—I think the evidence is in that the cheque was dated 6th October, 
and J think Mr. Murray said the cheque was back here in Ottawa by the 12th Octolcr. 
By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Do you remember about the receipt of that cheque?—A. I do rememicr 
receiving it. 

Q. The campaign was on then in pretty 2ood shape?—A. It was, I think. Yes J 
am quite sure it was. 

Q. And do you know of the cashing of the cheque at the Royal Bank?—A. I do 
not know. I handed the cheque over in my office to Thomas O. Murray and I never 
saw it afterwards or heard of it until I heard it_here. 

Q. You visited the town of St. John several times during the month of October, 
did you not?—A. No I don’t think I did. I do not recollect being in St. John at all. 

Q. In the month of October?—A. In the month of October. 

Q. Nor in the month of September?—A. I may possibly have been but I do not 
recollect it. 

Q. Do you not recollect seeing the minister in St. John?—A. I certainly did not 
see the minister in St. John. 

Q. Did you go to St. John with Thomas O. Murray ?—A. No I did not. 

Q. Do you know of Murray going with you?—A. I do not. He might have gone 
but I do not remember. 

Q. Do you say he did not?—A. I do not remember of his having gone. I know 
J did not go with Murray. The way I happen to know is because I had no reason. 

Q. But you know of Murray going to St. John?—A. I do not remember it. 

Q. You do not remember it? J think you and Murray went?—A. Oh, no, I do 
not know anything about it. 

Q. Now when you prepared this abstract of title there was no deed from O’Leary 
to Murray on record when you made the search?—A. I don’t think so. Do the docu- 
ments show that there was any deed on record? JI cannot remember these things 
Mr. Crocket. 

Hon. Mr. Puacstey.—Show him the abstract of title. That will tell. 

Mr. Crocxet.—I showed him the abstract. 

The Witness.—You want to know if there was a deed then and whether I saw it 
on record. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. That is what I want?—A. Well, I cannot remember. 

Q. You cannot remember?—A. No, I cannot. 

Q. Just look over the Department of Justice file and see if you can find your 
letter to the department in connection with that. I think you will find Murray’s 
deed was recorded 23rd of September, and your abstract was prepared before that ?—A. 
That may be. You want me to refer to my letter to the department, you say. 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not see anything in that. 

Q. In your letter sending the deed up, I think for approval?—A. I do not see 
anything in that. (Reads) 

‘Sir.—I beg to acknowledge receipt of letter of 17th instant in this matter and 
to state that I have searched tie title to the property and find a good title in 

Thomas O. Murray.’ 


Q. What is the date of that?—A. That is 25th September. 

Q. Is there not another letter previous to that from you to the department ?—A. 
Not that I know of. 

Hon. Mr. Puestry.—Are you not in error in saying that the letter was written 
to the Justice Department before the Murray deed, it was written afterwards accord- 
ing to that. 
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The Witness.—I am not stating that. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—I am speaking to Mr. Crocket. 

Mr. Crocker.—I am speaking of the Murray deed which was recorded on the — 
23rd September. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—This report is dated 25th September, that is judging from 
what you stated. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. You searched the title?2—A. When I got him to put it on at the time. I rather 
imagine so but I don’t remember. 

Q. You got him to put it on?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you took up the question of searching the title you knew the whole 
transaction did you not, that Murray had bought this property for $7002—A. No, f 
did not hear seven hundred, I heard a thousand. = 

Q. You knew that when you began to search the title?—A. Yes 

Q. And that he was selling the property for $5,000?—A. I did not know that 
until I got that letter from the department. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 

Q. Had you anything to do with this matter beyond simply a2tinz as solicitor in 
connection with the completion of the title?7—A. Nothing whatever. The only thing 
J had heard before was street rumour, that Murray was selling this to the government. 
Other than that I knew nothing. ; 

Q. You were responsible for the completion of the title for the government?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And that you attended to?—A. Yes. 

Q. And had the conveyance placed on record ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well now, you say that you did not know the government was paying $5,000 
for the property until you got that letter?—A. Until I got this letter. 

Q. Until you got the letter from Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the property yourself ?—A. I do. 

Q. How long have you lived in Richibucto?—A. I have lived there about 20 years. 

Q. And have you been actively engaged in the practice of your profession there? 
—A. J have been a barrister there during that time. 

Q. Mr. Richard O’Leary swore when upon the stand that Richibucto was going 
back, that business was declining. I do not know whether he said the grass was grow- 
ing upon all their streets or not, but he gave the impression that it was a town rapidly 
sinking into a state of decay. What do you say about that?—A. It is, of course, a 
matter of opinion, but my opinion is that all the north shore towns are going ahead, 
I have good reason for saying so, business is better. There are three stores Mr 
O’Leary’s among the number, that would do credit to a town of 5,000 people. 

Q. Mr. O’Leary is not the only merchant in Richibucto?—A. No, there are several 
merchants, he and Mr. Forbes and Messrs. Loggie all have business places there, much 
better business places than were there ten or fifteen years ago. 

Q. So I understand that you would say there is a marked improvement of recent 
years?—A. I would say so, and then again I would say that after the railway came 
in the business increased very largely. 

Q. It is increasing largely?—A. From 50 to 75 per cent. 

Q. From 50 to 75 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. O’Leary, in answer to a question I put to him as to the desirability of ex- 
tending this wharf, so as to give an opportunity of placing the railway cars on the 
face of the river, in order to facilitate the loading and discharging of vessels from 
the railway, stated there was never more than one freight car came there with a load a’ 
a time, or about that?—A. Well, I have seen several cars on it at a time. 

Q. You have seen trains coming in with a number of freight cars on?—A. ? 
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think that Mr. O’Leary was referring to the regular train when he spoke of one freight 
ear, sometimes I have seen three or four refrigerator cars attached to it. 

Q. Are there large quantities of fresh fish shipped from there?—A. Yes, large 
quantities. 

Q. And are the Messrs. Loggie in that business as well?—A. Yes, and Mr. 
Forbes as well, and Mr. W. J. Loggie, I think, sometimes comes there. I do not know 
whether he was there this year or not. 

Q. I understand from the evidence that we have received that it would greatly 
facilitate that business if the present wharf were extended and the railway tracks 
carried along the face of it?7—A. I remember one time when Mr. O’Leary, Mr. Forbes 
and Messrs. Loggie who are in the fish business, made an effort to get the road down 
in that direction, they not only offered to give a right of way to the railway them- 
selves, but they tried to get a right of way from the other riparian owners there, so 
that the train could be carried down there. 

Q. Wovld you, or would you not say that for the purpose of carrying on that 
business as well as for other lines of business where the goods are brought in and taken 
away by rail, or where there is an exchange of freight between the vessels and the 
ears that it would be of very great advantage to have the wharf there with a railway 
track upon it, or to have a wharf adjoining the railway track?—A. I would say that 
it would be of very great advantage because at the present time they are cramped for 
room, where the railway runs down to deep water it comes at right angles to the 
channel, and along the slip, but the water in the slip is too shoal for vessels to get in 
there, so that they are cramped for room as far as that is concerned. 

Q. And in your opinion is the extension of that wharf down the river on the pro- 
perty which the government has purchased desirable in the public interest ?—A. I think 
it is very desirable in the public interest. 

Q. We have in evidence that Mr. O’Leary made an offer to sell part of this prop- 
erty to the government for $1,000, and we have it marked on the plan showing the 
strip which he proposed to sell, would you just look at this plan, Mr. Carter? He 
proposed to sell a strip 227 feet wide on the river which would leave him with that 360 
feet of water frontage between this property which he proposed to sell and his present 
wharf, and also a strip of 150 feet between it and the railway wharf which the gov- 
ernment bought from the municipality (illustrating on plan). Now, for the purpose 
of business I want to ask you how that piece adjoining the railway wharf, which he 
proposed to reserve would compare in value, looking to the development of business 
there, how would it compare in value with the portion which he proposed to sell?—A. 
You mean as far as the wharf is concerned, or what could be done with it. 

Q. I mean as a valuable piece of property out of which revenue could be derived 
and where business could be carried on?—A. Naturally the handier it was to the rail- 
way the more desirable it would be for business in that locality because it is largely a 
fish business, but of course Mr. O’Leary has his own wharf. ; 

Q. I mean looking to the business development that might be expected, the part 
close to the railway would be I presume, most valuable?—A. Certainly. 

Q. The Messrs. Loggie, I think, while they do business at Richibucto, do not re- 
side there?—A. Andrew Loggie resides at Dalhousie, and Robert and Frank live at 
Loggieville, in the county of Northumberland. 

Q. Do you know the firm of A. & R. Loggie?—A. I know Andrew Loggie ‘very 
well. 

Q. From you knowledge of Andrew Loggie and of the firm and its reputation, do 
you think it likely that they would make a proposition which they did not intend to 
carry out and which they were not prepared to carry out?—A. I think if they made 
an offer they would stand by it. 

Q. They would stand by it, you are quite sure of that—A. Yes. 

Q. If you owned that property, situated as it is in the centre of the town with 
400 feet frontage on the main street, and having a water frontage of 730 odd feet, I 
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want to ask you whether or not you would consider it fair value for $5,000, or whether 
you would sell it for less?—A. That would depend on what business I was in, bat Ji 
was in business in Richibucto and wanted a wharf for the fish business I would con- 
sider it was worth it. If I did not want a wharf, it would of course be worthless to 
me, 

Q. If you wanted it for business purposes you would consider it worth $5,000?— 
A. I would, it is a wharf that could not be built for that if a man wanted it. 

Q. Do vessels pass up and down in front of this wharf?—A. oe 

Q. There is a good channel in front of it, is there not?—A. There is a good 
channel in front of it, and until within the last few years eae have laid at that 
wharf; I have been on vessels myself at that wharf. 

Q. Mr. Richard O’Leary swore that there had not been a vessel there within 40 
years ?/—A. I have reason to remember that they have by reason of an accident that 
occurred there in which I nearly lost my child when I was on board a vessel that was 
lying there. 

Q. How many years ago is that?—A. 15 or 17 years ago, and the government 
dredge St. Lawrence was lying there at the same time. 

Q. She had tied up at the wharf, had she?—A. She was tied up at the wharf and J 
think you will find if you refer to the Auditor General’s Report that she paid wharf- 
age there. 

Q. Of course if it were a thoroughly completed wharf which did not require im- 
provements to be made on it you would not expect it to be bought for many times 
$5,000.—A. There is a large tract of land there. 

Q. Which is ali available for wharf purposes?—A. I would say if it were re- 
paired it would make a good wharf; I am not much of a judge of wharfs, but from 
my ordinary knowledge I would say that it would make a good wharf. 

Q. The impression has been sought to be made that it is not accessible for ves- 
sels?—A. The channel runs right in front of it the same as it does in front of the 
municipal and O’Leary wharfs. 

Q. In your judgment was the acquisition of this property necessary for the proper 
development of the government property there, and in order to give the required 
facilities for business in connection with the railway?—A. I think so, not ‘only in 
connection with the railway but in connection also with the public building lot that 
it possesses right across the street; it was very desirable. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. From a shipping standpoint do you say that the acquisition of that wharf 
property was necessary in any way for the shipping business at Richibucto?—A. I 
think so, I would say so. 

Q. Do you say it would?—A. Yes, I would. 

Q. Nothing has been done to the wharf since it was purchased in the fall . 
1908?—A. Well, I understand—— 

Q. Has anything been done?—A. To that wharf? 

Q. Yes.—A. No. 

Q. You knew, did you not, that the government had a few months previously 
taken over the municipal wharf ?—A. J did. 

Q. And that that wharf was under lease to the Kent Northern railway for fifty 
dollars a year?—A. Merely a nominal thing though, it did not represent the value at 
all. 

Q. But that is what they paid?—A. It was because their track was run there. 

Q. Fifty dollars was the annual rental?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the municipality was supposed to keep that in repair under that arrange- 
ment?—A. I don’t know about that. That may be so, I am not denying it. 

Q. You are aware of that?—-A. No, I am not aware of that. 

Q. You are aware it is so or not?—A. No, I am not aware of it. 

Q. The municipal wharf was tuilt right out to the channel, close to the face of 
the channe] ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And was in use by the Kent Northern railway?—A. Yes. 

Q. With tracks upon it?—A. Yes, one track down to the 

Q. And did you know that Mr. Resident Engineer Stead had made a report pro- 
viding for additions, extensions and renewal of that wharf to the amount $11,500?7— 
A. I did not know anything about it. 

Q. Well, you knew, did you not, that work was going on pretty vigorously during 
the months September and October, 1908, for the repair of that wharf?—A. Yes, and I 
think the previous year. I am not sure but I think it had been going on the pre- 
vious year. 

Q. And do you tell me that the repairs that were arranged for and were still in 
progress did not provide all the accommodation that was required for railway pur- 
poses for tle Kent Northern railway ?—A. Not if it were intended to extend the rail- 
way down and to have a track running along the channel. As I told you this track 
caused much enlargement. 

Q. Not by turning the track and running it parallel to the wharf?—A. I say it 
could not |e done on the municipal wharf. ‘ 

Q. You say it could not be done on the municipal wharf?—A. No 

@. And vou go on record here, do you, as saying that wharf is necessary for the 
shipping at Richibucto as it is to-day?—A. I say it is desirable. 

Q. It is desirable?—A. Yes, that is the word I used. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 


Q. Why ?—A. Because you want wharf accommodation as far as the railway is 
concerned, that is why. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. As far as the railway is concerned?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you put it entirely upon the ground of the railway?—A. I do certainly, 
and also I put it as a very desirable property as regards the public building lot. 

Q. I am aware of that. That is just so that the land should not be built up in 
front of the public building lot?—A. Yes. 

Q. But I am discussing it from the railway standpoint?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, was it at the instance of the railway that the municipal wharf was 
acquired and these repairs undertaken?—A. I do not know that. 

Q. You do not know that?—A. No. 

By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 

Q. You say this wharf is desirable in the interests of the railway,?—A. Not in 
the interests of the railway, but in the interests of the shippers over the railway. 

Q. Over the railway ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you one of the owners of the railway?—A. I am, yes. 

Mr. Crocxet.—That reminds me. Here is a letter that was written to the Hon. 
Wm. Pugsley from Richibucto on May 20th, 1908. 

Hon. Mr. Pucsrey.—Will you allow me to-read it? I see it is already in evi- 
dence, 

Mr. Crocxet.—You did not think there was a letter, Doctor, did you? 

Hen. Mr. Puastey.—I do not know. J am a ready writer you know. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Have you seen that letter before (handing letter to witness) ?—A. I heard 
it read here, I did not see it. 

Q. You heard the letter read?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the initials at the bottom of the letter ‘Kent Northern Rail- 
way, per G.W.R.’2—A. The initials I would take to ke those of George W. Robertson. 

Q. That is the gentleman to whom you referred in connection with the elec- 
tions?—-A. To whom you referred. 
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Q. And you answered in connection with it that he was a very quiet man in 
the committee room.—A. Very, very much so. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the preparation of that letter?—A. I have not, 
I was away at the time. 

Q. You were sway at the time?—A. Yes. 

(. You told Dr. Reid that you were one of the owners of the Kent Northern 
railway /—A. Yes. : 

Q. Do they carry on their correspondence in the manner as read?—A. In which 
manner. 

Q. By typewritten letters with ‘Kent Northern railway, per G.W.R.’?—A. Very 
often typewritten letters come and I very often write to them in my own Office, but 
not ‘per G.W.R.’ 

Q. These are Mr. Robertson’s initials, I suppose?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 

Q. Who is G. W. Robertson?*+A. He is also a part owner. 

Q. He is the same George W. Robertson who came to see the minister about this 
wharf ?—A. I do not know about that. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—He did not swear that he came to see the minister about 
the wharf. 

Mr. Rew (Grenville)—Did he not? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—That is a delusion on your part. 

Mr. Rew (Grenville)—I thought Mr. Murray swore to that. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—No, he did not. Attention was called to that and it was 
corrected. Mr. Murray swore that he did not speak to me about this wharf so far 
as he knows. 

Mr. Rew (Grenville).—Then I misunderstood him. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—I accept your apology, doctor. 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. You spoke about having seen a number of vessels lying at this wharf?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. You referred to an accident by which you nearly lost one of your children? 
—A. Yes. - 

Q. How came that accident to oceur?—A. She fell in. 

Q. Through the wharf, did she not?—A. She fell through the wharf, yes. 

Q. And you spoke also of the dredge St. Lawrence being there at the time?—A. 
There were numbers of vessels there. The George McLeod was there, and the Minnie 
E. Moody and others. 

Q. At this wharf ?—A. Certainly, at that time. 

Q. The dredge that you spoke of had to go to the municipal wharf for its coal? 
—A. Had to. 

Q. Yes, at that time?—A. I do not remember. I presume that if the coal came 
in by railway it would have to go there to get it. 

Q. At the time that you speak of was that wharf in condition at all for use as a 
wharf?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it to-day?—A. With the facing I should say that it is a good wharf. 

Q. With the facing you would say that it was a good wharf?—A. Yes, with the 
repairs that would naturally have to be made and the facing. 

Q. Do you tell me that, Mr. Carter?—A. I do. 

Q. That that wharf is a good wharf to-day with the facing?—A. I said with the 
repairs and facing it would be a good wharf. 

Q. Have you been on that wharf this last year?—A. Oh, yes, I have. 

Q. Is not that wharf full of holes? Is it not composed of decayed sanvdust, so 
that if you step on any part of it you are not certain that you may not go through? 
—A. No, I do not say that. Inside where the old saw-mill was filled in between the 
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eribwork with decayed sawdust. On the outside, as far as I can remember—I have 
not examined this particularly in order to tell you—but my- recollection is that out- 
side it is ballast. 

Q. Outside? A. Yes, and what is more, it was stated here, as I understand it, that 
the outside—— 

Q. That is under water?—A. No. It is the highest wharf in town, the outside of it. 

Q. The highest wharf in town?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear Mr. Stead yesterday state that he had reported to the depart- 
Ae in his official statement that this wharf was washed away? A. That would be 

own—— 

Q. Down to low water level? A. That is not so. Along the edge may be, but 
there is a place inside where they keep boats and that sort of thing. Tn high tide— 
and we had the highest tide there probably a couple of months ago that we have had 
for some time—the other wharfs were submerged, and that inside was submerged, but 
the part outside was above the level. 

Q. Do you contradict Mr. Stead’s statement when he said that this wharf washed 
away down below low water level ?—A. I contradict it as far as that part of the wharf 
is concerned. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. You say that while at its very outer part it may have been knocked down, 
what you speak of as the front portion of the wharf is the highest of any wharf ?—A. 
No, I do not mean the front portion, I mean the portion adjoining the frontage, the 
ballast portion of it. 

Q. And with improvements to the face of the wharf and making reasonable re- 
pairs you say it would be a good wharf property? A. I can see no reason why it would 
not be. 

Q. In answer to Mr. Crocket, you spoke of it being desirable to extend the wharf 
from a railway standpoint ?—A. I would say so, yes. 

Q. And you also referred to the fact of the rent paid being a nominal rent?—A. I 
always regarded it as such because the railway track went through it and it was of 
more use to them, and it was also for the accommodation of the public. 

Q. Now, could the wharf upon the property bought from the municipality be 
extended at all beyond what it is to-day, unless the government had made the pur- 
chase of the adjoining property 7—A. You mean extended in this direction (indicating 
on plan) ? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, because it runs up to the limit, as you can see from the 
plan; the purchase was necessary if you intended to do that. 

Q. The purchase would be then in the public interest if it were desired to extend 
it?—A. Ye:. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 

Q. The principal reason for extending this wharf, as I understand is in order 
that the Kent Northern railway may be extended on it, am IJ right in that?—A. I did 
not say that. : 

Q. I thought you did. Well, this railway you were talking about, how many 
trains a day are there on it?—-A. It is a branch line and there is one regular train 
out and one train in. 

Q. That is one train a day each way?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that mean that one train includes the freight? A. It is a mixed train. 

Q. Is there much business done by this railway on the wharf?—A. In summer 
time, oh yes. 

Q. In the summer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Take the last three months have you had many freight cars down on this 
wharf? —A. Well, during the last three months say or the greater part of it, there 
has been no shipping there, the river freezes up. 
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Q. It freezes up?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. Well, what about September and October, was it frozen up then 2—A. Was it 
frozen up in September? No, not in September or October. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 
Q. Take the last six months?—A. During the last six months; well the wharf has 
been undergoing repairs there, they are working at a disadvantage. 
Q. They have been working in such a way that you could not take freight on 
this wharf?—A. Not very well, I do not think so. Mr. Murray would know better 
about it than I, but I would not like to risk an engine on that wharf. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Do you swear that you could not take freight on that wharf during the last 
six months?—A. No, I do not, but I say it would be very risky, I think, to take an 
engine there. 

Q. You do not know whether there has been any freight shipped on that wharf ?— 
A. I do not know whether there has been any freight shipped or not. 

Q. I understand that the only freight that has been shipped on that wharf has 
been by Mr. O’Leazy himself, and that was 15 cars of lumber?—A. Since what time? 

Q. During the last season.—A. My idea is that as far as lumber is concerned Mr. 
O’Leary is the smallest shipper who is concerned. 

Q. I am speaking of the quantity that went over that railway wharf?—A. I can- 
not tell you about that. ; 

Q. You do not dispute that, do you?—A. I do not dispute it, I cannot. 

Q. You cnly think that the sawdust wharf is necessary for business done by this 
railway ?—A. I think it is desirable. 

Q. Is it necessary, not desirable?7—A. No, it is not absolutely necessary, but you 
cannot get along advantageously without it. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the present wharf, that the railway wharf is not 
sufficient to do their business advantageously ?—A., I do. 

Q. And you say it is necessary to extend the wharf?—A. I say it is necessary 
in order to do their business advantageously, I say it is necessary to have a track 
along the water front to do business advantageously. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. Speaking about this wharf, it was asserted before this committee that all the 
face of the wharf has been worn away, you heard that in the evidence?—A. Yes. 

Q. I would like to ask you, from your knowledge of the wharf, do you know that 
the face of that wharf has been washed away down to the low water mark?—A. The 
last time I saw it, my recollection is that below the water mark the facing was there, 
but I would not be absolutely sure. 

Q. But to the best of your knowledge the facing from the low water mark down 
to the bottom of the channel was there?—A. The last time I saw it there was some 
of it there anyway, I do not know whether it was all there or not, I could not tell. 

Q. Then it is not correct that al] the cribwork on the face of this wharf has been 
washed away?—-A. I would not think so. 

Q. Did you ever see any block of this cribwork further up the river?—A. I saw 
it when they were putting the drain in, I should say that when they had carried it out 
100 feet from the public building they had to cut through the cribwork, big, strong, 
stout timber. ~ 

Q. The portion of the wharf you spoke of as being solid is where the ballast is, 
and it would be under the ballast where the cribwork would be?2—A. Certainly. 

Q. So that to the best of your knowledge, from what you have said, if that bal- 
last were removed we would find underneath it fifteen feet of cribwork?—A. I would 
think so, I do not see how it could get away with the ballast there. 
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Q. And you could bring vessels drawing a considerable depth of water and load 
them there’when within reach of the wharf with 15 or 18 feet of eribwork—originally 
there must have been 15 or 18 feet of water there?—A. I could not say as to that, 
but originally it must have been built up with cribwork or the ballast would not have 
been there. 

Q. The ballast has fallen out over the other portion of the cribwork, and it would 
appear as the shore-—A. Yes, that is it. 

Q. But if you look below the water, why you have 13 or 14 feet of cribwork along 
600 or 700 feet of water front?—A. I could not tell you anything about it, all that 
I know is that the cribwork must have been there, because the ballast is there, and 
the cribwork could not get away while the ballast is there. 

Q. And if it were washed away by easterly storms in a block it would show up 
along the shore farther up?—A. I would think so. 

Q. Did you ever see any portion of it along the shore after a storm?—A. No, I 
do not remember doing so. : 

Q. There is no evidence, except that it is not in sight at low water, but that it 
is there still?—A. I think so. 


By Mr. German: 


Q. You know the value of property in this village, where this wharf is located? 
—A. I know it pretty well. 

Q. You live in this neighbourhood?—A. Yes, at least for the last twenty years 
or more. 

Q. At the very village where the dock is located?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, I suppose you would have a knowledge of the value of real estate ?—A. 
Yes, a sort of knowledge. 

Q. What do you say as to the fair value of this property which the government, 

* purchased as shown on the plan which is here?—A. I have stated that, sir. 

Q. I did not happen to be here, I would like to know what your opinion is.—A. I 
stated that if a man wanted the wharf for any business I would consider it fair value; 
if he did not want the wharf, or if it was not in his line he would not pay anything 
for it, it would be useless. 

Q. Is the land worth anything in itself, irrespective of its wharf value?—A. Of 
course it is. 

Q. What is it worth?—A. Mr. O’Leary’s evidence was that he was selling lots 
at $100 a lot, I suppose they are 50-foot lots, that is along the river there, of course, 
at other places it would be different. 

Q. Would your valuation of the property be that divided up into lots 50 by 100 
feet it would be worth $100 a lot?—A. I would say so, yes, that would be about it. 

Q. That would be a fair valuation?—A. I am taking Mr. O’Leary’s statement 
as to what he sold them at, I think it would be fair on that basis. 

Q. Well, taking its valuation for what it was worth, what is your own view of 
the matter?—A. My own view is that if a man wanted it it is worth about $100. I 
know there was a lot just adjoining on the other side of the street sold for $400. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 
Q. How large a lot is that?—A. Just about the same size. 


By Mr. German: 

Q. And the dock can be used, it is worth something I suppose?—A. The dock. 

Q. Yes.——A. What do you mean? 

Q. The wharf?—A. Oh, yes, the wharf will have to be repaired and when it is 
once repaired, it is a good wharf. 

Q. What will it cost to repair?—A. I do not know, I am not an engineer. 

Witness discharged. 
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Mr. H. H. James, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. You are a barrister ?—A. Yes. : 

Q. I understand that you prepared the deed from Richard O’Leary to Thomas 
O. Murray of the property of what is known as the sawdust wharf?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the month of May, 1908?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember that ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you just state please, Mr. James, what took place in connection with 
the transfer of that property as far as you know?—A. Well, in May, I think it was 
the 19th, Mr. Murray came to me at my office and asked me—he informed me that he 
was buying the sawdust wharf from Mr. O’Leary and J accompanied him down to 
Mr. O’Leary’s office and I was instructed 

Mr. GermMan.—There is just a question in my mind whether private conversation 
between Mr. Murray and Mr. O’Leary have anything to do with the matter under 
discussion. Here is a question as to whether or not the government is paying more 
money for property than it should. What can anything that took place between 
Mr. Murray and Mr. O’Leary, have to do with this matter? 

Mr. Crockxer.—Do you object Mr. German? 

Mr. German.—lI certainly think it is not evidence that this committee should 
receive as against the government as regards the purchase of this property. 

The Cuamman.—The position, Mr. German, is this—that Mr. Murray is really 
one of the parties to this transaction. He is the only man with respect to whom, I 
think, this evidence could be given. 

Mr. German.—He sold the property, certainly. 

The CHatirMan.—To the government. 

Mr. GermMan.—And the government paid for it. 

The Cuamman.—That is right. 

Mr. GermMan.—What can any private arrangement between Mr. Murray and Mr. 
O’Leary have to do with the transaction between Mr. Murray and the government? 
The government paid Murray $5,000 and the question is, did they pay him too much 
or was there any collusion between the Department of Public Works and Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Carvett.—That is the question. 

Mr. German.—Any arrangement between Mr. Murray and Mr. O’Leary cannot 
have anything to do with it. 

The Cuamman.—Except that it is desired to show what the real cost of the land 


was. 
Mr. Grerman.—It cost $1,000, as I understand. 
Mr. Rew (Grenville)—No, $700. 
Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—There is a dispute about that. 
The CuatrMan.—I think the information is already before the committee and I 
do not see any reason why the matter should not be gone into more especially in view 
of the fact that Mr. Murray is the man who sold the property to the government. 

Hon, Mr. Pucstey.—What occurred to me, Mr. Chairman, was this: Anything 
that concerned any improrer conduct on the part of any government engineer, on 
the part of any officials, or on the part of the department would be important, but 
what may have taken place between Mr. Murray and Mr. O’Leary which may have 
induced the latter to sell at a certain price would not be material unless it was com- 
municated to the engineer or some official of the department. I agree that the ques- 
tion is, as to whether the government paid what was beyond the value of the property 
and if so who is to blame for it. F 

The Cuamman.—That is the view I take myself and I understand that is what 
Mr. Crocket wishes to get at, but the information that he is looking for is already 
before the committee. 

Mr, Crocxet.—Does the minister object to this evidence being given. 
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Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—I do not object, otherwise you would have been stopped long 
ago. A great deal of the evidence you have put in is not relevant. 

Mr. Crocket.—Shall I go on? 

The CHamman.—You can ask the question. 

The Wirness.—Then I was instructed to prepare a deed of the sawdust wharf 
from Mr. O’Leary to Mr. Murray which I did on that day. I took it down from Mr. 
O’Leary and had it executed by him and his wife and handed it over to Mr. Murray. 

Q. That was on the 19th of May?—A. On the 19th of May. That is the date of 
the deed. 

Q. Was there anything further in connection with the transfer of property after 
that?—A. Well then Mr. O’Leary informed me that Mr. Murray was not in a con- 
dition to pay it. 

The CHatrMAN.—I do not think you can go into that. 


The Witness.—Well Mr. Murray was present at the time when it was arranged 
that a mortgage would be given to secure the payment of the money and that night or 
the following morning—at any rate the following morning of the 20th—I completed 
the mortgage for the $1,000 the consideration of the deed, and took it to Mr. Murray’s 
house and had it executed by him and his wife, and in pursuance of the instructions 
I had I placed it with the registrar of deeds to be placed upon the file in case any- 
thing should oceur if Mr. O’Leary did not get his money. 


By Mr. Crocket:. 


Q. You were approached as solicitor in connection with the alteration of the 
description of the deed?—A. I was, yes. Later on some short time after that—I think 
it would be perhaps the first part of June, I cannot remember the exact date— 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Mr. Chairman pardon me what can that have to do with 
the matter ? 

The CHamMAN.—TI think the witness is wandering away from the subject. 

The WitNess.—Well about that date on cr about the 2nd or 3rd or 4th of June 
I think it would be, I was standing in the Leblanc hotel corridor, when Mr. Murray 
came and said that Mr. Stead would like to see me in the front room. I went in and 
Mr. Stead was there and Mr. Murray and myselt in the front room of the hotel. Mr. 
Stead had the deed that I had) made from Mr. O’Leary to Mr. Murray and called my 
attention to the description of the deed and asked if I would make a change in it. I 
pointed out that I did not think it was necessary. I just do not remember exactly 
in what exact particular it was but I did not consider that it was necessary at all. 
However, he thought that it was, that the government was particular in matters of 
that kind, that he had measured or surveyed the land or something of that kind and he 
thought a word or two changed would make it right as he thought it should be. How- 
ever, I told him that I could not do it without Mr. O’Leary’s consent as the deed had 
been executed and gone out of my hands, but I would see Mr. O’Leary. And I asked 
him if he would mind crossing the street to Mr. O’Leary’s office, he was in his office 
then, I asked him to go over and see him about it, but that he did not wish to do. I 
said I would see Mr. O’Leary about it and see if he wished to make any change in the 
deed, if he did I would only be too pleased to have it done if it were necessary. 

Q. Do you remember previous to that, Mr. James, if the deed had been drawn 
up with an altered description?—A. With an altered description to the property? 

Q. Yes, and presented to you or to Mr. O’Leary?—A. No.—from Mr. Murray? 

Q. Yes?—A. No. 

Q. You do not remember; I was under the impresion that we had here——A. 
There was another deed, but not a deed of the same property. 

Q. But a deed of additional property?—A. There was another deed, I prepared 
another deed at the instance of Mr. Murray of a portion of the rear land not that 
©overed by the previous deed, th-t vas some Cay cr two efterwards. 
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Q. That was on the 19th?—A. It was somewhere about the 22nd, I think that 
would be about the date, I prepared the deed from Mr. O’Leary to Mr. Murray. 

Q. And was that deed executed by Mr. O’Leary?—A. No—— it was executed, I 
think it was executed, but not delivered, I just forget, I know it was not made over. 

Q. That deed contemplated the addition, an enlargement of the property that 
was set out in the first deed?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that was not completed?—A. No. 

Q. And you say that was a day or two after the 19th?—A. A day or two after- 


wards, yes, I think about the 22nd. 
By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 

Q. Mr. James at that time when Mr. Stead spoke to you about the description of 
the deeed, the deed from Mr. O’Leary to Mr. Murray had actually been executed, had 
it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it had been left at the Record office 2—A. The deed, no. 

Q. The deed had not been left at the record office but the mortgage had?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who held the deed?—A. Mr. Murray. 7 

Q. Then the deed had been executed by Mr. O’Leary, and delivered to Mr. 
Murray ?—A. Yes, Mr. Murray wanted to take it to St. John, as I understood. 

Q. We have it in evidence that prior to Mr. Stead coming to Richibucto and 
making an examination of the property, a survey, and seeing you, he had received 
directions from Ottawa to make a report?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you aware as to whether or not he is correct in that statement?—A. I do 
not know. 

Q. You know nothing to the contrary of that?—A. No. 

Q. So far as you know that statement that Mr. Stead made is correct is it not? 
A. As far as I know, I do not know anything to the contrary. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 
Q. About the 19th of May you said that you met Mr. Stead and Mr. Murray in 
the hotel ? 


Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—No, he did not say that he met Mr. Stead on the 19th of May. 
—A. No, it would be on or after the first of June. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 


Q. Then who were the gentlemen you met in this hotel about the 19th May? 
Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—It was Mr. Murray and Mr. O’Leary he met on that occasion. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 


Q. In reference to the request to change the description in the deed I under- 
stood you to say that you met Mr. Murray and Mr. Stead in the hotel room?—A. Yes. 
Q. On what date was that meeting?—A. Somewhere about the 8rd or 4th of June. 
Q. And Mr. Stead led you to understand that the government were purchasing 
this property /—A. Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—The witness did not say that Mr. Stead led him to under- 
stand that the government were purchasing the property. 
Mr. Rew (Grenyille)—That is what he said. 
Hon. Mr. Puastey.—No, that is what you said, the witness did not say it. 
By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 
Q. Did you understand from Mr. Stead at that time that the government were 
purchasing the wharf?—A. J understood that from the other side. 
aC Didn’t he tell you the consideration?—A. In what? As to the $5,000 in the 
deed ? 
Q. The purchase price the government were paying?—A. No, I do not know that 
he did. 
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Q. Now, Mr. James, did Mr. Stead tell you anything more than this, that he had 
been instructed by the government to make a report upon the property ?—A. I do not 
think he told me that he had been instructed to make a report, all I remember him 
telling me was that the government were very particular about matter of that kind 
and that he wanted the description right. 

Q. That he wanted to have the description right, that is all?—A. That is it. 


Witness discharged. 


T. O. Murray recalled: 
By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. Mr. Murray, when Mr. O’Leary was upon the stand he admitted that he had 
hauled away, or that his man had hauled considerable quantities of ballast from this 
wharf after it was purchased from the government, and he gave as an excuse that 
you had done the same thing. I want to ask if that is true or not?—A. No, sir, it is 
not. 

Q. Did you haul any ballast away or did you give permission to any one else to do 
so’—A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not. We have it in evidence that a quantity was hauled, in addtiion 
to that which was taken by Mr. O’Leary, by the commissioner of the provincial govern- 
ment. Was that done without your authority ?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether there was a large quantity of ballast hauled away by 
Mr. O’Leary’s men and by the provincial government’s men?—A. Well, there has 
teen quite a large quantity taken by Mr. O’Leary I know. 

Q. What did Mr. O’Leary do with it?—A. He hauled it over on to his other wharf. 

Q. He took away the ballast from the government wharf and hauled it over on 
his own wharf?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now with regard to the Kent Northern Railway, Mr. O’Leary gave the im- 
pression that the railway is doing very little business, and that the place, Richibucto, 
is going behind. Has your business on the railway been decreasing in recent years ?— 
A. It has increased. 

Q. When did the new ownership of the railway begin, what we call the new 
ownership ?—A. About 6 years ago. 

Q. What were the receipts during the last year before the change was made,, the 
year 1902 and the earnings for the past year? This is a memorandum made by you, 
is it not?—A. By our bookkeeper. 

Q. Well, can you tell me what they were in 1902?—A. In the year 1902 there 
was $13,022.29. 

Q. And in the year 1909, how much?—A. $17,562.83. 

Q. Now, taking it for the whole period, that shows quite a satisfactory increase 
in the business, does it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And, as a matter of fact, has there not been a fairly satisfactory increase in 
business during those recent years?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you know that this gravel Mr. O’Leary hauled was taken off this 
wharf?—A. By the plan. 

Q. You are acquainted with the situation here, did you see this gravel hauled 
personally off this wharf?—A. Did I see it? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you know that it was taken off the property owned by the government? 
—A. Yes, the property I bought. 

Q. And you swear to that positively ?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Are you one of the owners of this railway?—A. I am. 

Q. And is Mr. Carter another?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And is Mr. Robertson another?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you say that Mr. O’Leary did this personally?—A. Mr. O’Leary’s em- 
ployees did. 

Q. They hauled the ballast off the wharf?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was put over on his own wharf?—A. Yes. 

Q. When was that done?—A. Well, it has been done practically ever since the 
government bought it, off and on, and in fact before I got my pay for it from the 
government he was taking it, even while I owned it. 

Q. How long did you own it—only a little while, wasn’t it?—A. It was quite a 
while before I got my pay. 

Q. You did not hold it very long. You have already stated that you and George 
W. Robertson came up to Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that you saw the Minister of Public Works here, and you subsequently 
stated that when you saw the Minister of Public Works with George W. Robertson 
you did not discuss or allude in any way to the matter of the Richibucto wharf?—A. 
No, sir, I did not. 

Q. That is right, is it?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Will you tell me what you and Robertson came to Ottawa to see the Minister 
about? A. I cannot remember now what we interviewed the Minister on, I cannot 
just reniember what it was unless I think it might perhaps have been something in 
connection with the harbour. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 
Q. You do not say that you came here to see me?—A. No. 
Mr. Crocxrer.—He certainly did say that. 
Hon. Mr. Puastey.—No, he did not. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Well, I will ask him that now. Did you not come to Ottawa with Mr. Robert- 
son to see the minister?—A. I stated I had an interview with the minister while in 
Ottawa. ' 

Q. And did you not come to Otawa for that purpose?—A. I do not know whether 
I did or not; I might have had other business here besides that. 

Q. What do you say?—A. We might have other business here without that. 

Q. You say you might have had?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have?—A. I cannot remember. 

Q. You cannot state any other business?—A. Not unless our interview was in 
connection with the harbour. 

Q. Did you discuss that Jardine contract with Mr. Pugsley at that time in order 
to get an extra appropriation through the supplementaries —A. I could not say 
positively whether I did or did not. 

Q. You cannot remember that?—A. No, I cannot. I do not know just exactly 
whether it was that year or not. 

Q. As I understand it, then, Mr. Murray you came here to Ottawa with George 
W. Robertson?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you saw the minister?—<A. I did, yes. 

Q. You say you may have come on some other business, but you cannot tell us 
any other business that you had? You saw the minister and you cannot say, or can- 
not tell me one single thing that you discussed with him?—A. Well, I say it may 
have been—I cannot remember exactly; very likely it was in connection with the 
harbour. 

Q. Do you remember that it was in connection with the harbour?—A. I don’t 
say positively, no. 

Mr. Crockxet.—Then your statement with reference to the wharf is of no more 
value than your statement with reference to the harbour? 
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The CHairmMan.—You have no right to say that. The witness says that he thinks 
he had no conference with the minister on this particular subject. 
The Wirness.—None whatever. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. You built the sewer during that period, did you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And how much did you get for building it? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—Had you not better reserve that for another inquiry? I 
think, Mr. Chairman, the examination ought not to be allowed beyond the limits of 
the present inquiry. ~ 

Mr. CuairMANn.—I think so too. 

Mr. Crocket.—[ do not want to introduce these other matters, I was trying to 
refresh Mr. Murray’s memory. 

The CHamMAN.—] have been allowing a considerable amount of latitude. 

Hon. Mr, Pucstey.—But that latitude should not be abused. 

The CHamMAN.—I have been allowing considerable latitude but I would like 
members not to go too far. 

Mr. Crocxret.—The witness states that he does not recollect and I am simply try- 
ing to get out of him some statement as to what took place when he called on the 
minister. ‘Ihe witness says now that he cannot say. 

The Wiryess.—I cannot say positively but I say to the best of my knowledge it 
was in connection with the harbour. é 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—The harbour and the breakwater? 

The WITNESS.—Yes. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. And the breakwater?—A. It is the same work, there is only the one work 
down there. 

Q. I want a statement one way or the other, whether you did or did not discuss 
that question with the minister at that time?—A. What, in regard to the breakwater? 

Q. The harbour and the breakwater.—A. Well, it is all the one thing. 

Q. Well answer the question, did you or did you not/—A. IJ said before that I 
could not say positively. I cannot say positively. 

Q. You cannot say positively?’—A. No. 

Q. You cannot say positively what you discussed with the minister; that is about 
the size of it?—A. I cannot say positively whether I discussed that with him or not. 

Q. You saw the minister in St. John, did you not, in September, 1908?—A. Yes, I 
did, in the fall. 

Q. You went to St. John for the purpose of seeing him did you not?—A. I don’t 
know whether I did or not. I went in company with George W. Robertson, he was 
With me when we went into the building. 

Q. George W. Robertson was with you, and you had an interview with the minis- 
ter in St. John, 1908. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—He said in the fall; you said September. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Well in the fall of 1908, that is correct is it not, Mr. Murray?—A. If I re- 
member rightly, I think we met the minister coming out of his office door going to 
the train. 

Q. When was that?—A. In the fall of 1908. 

Q. And you and Robertson went down to St. John to see the minister? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—He did not say that, you are making those assertions. 

Mr. Crecket.—Well I am asking him 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—It is a curious way of asking questions, making assertions. 
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By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Is that a fact or is it not, Mr. Murray ?—A. I don’t say positively that I went 
direct for that purpose. I might have had other things in St. John beside that. 

Q. Can you name any of the other things?—A. No, not now I cannot. 

Q. And you saw the minister?—A. When he was coming out of his office door, 
yes, on his way to the train. 

Q. And you discussed election matters in Kent county?—A. We did not discuss 
anything. 

Q. You did not discuss anything?—A. For the simple reason that we did not 
have the time. 

Q. Well, tell us what took place?—A. He simply said he had not time to see us, he 
had to catch that train. 

Q. Did you tell him what you wanted to see him about?—A. No, he just simply 
told us he could not see us. 

Q. That he could not see you?—A. He walked out and we left him. 

Q. You discussed nothing with him at all?—A. No, I had no interview at all. 

Q. Of any kind? Was that the only occasion on which you saw the minister 
during the election campaign at St. John?—A. To my knowledge it is. I don’t 
recollect being down at any other time. 

Q. At any other time?—A. No. 

Q. I want you to fix the date when you saw the minister as nearly as you can.— 
A. I could not do it, Mr. Crocket, I have no idea what date it was. 

Q. Only on one oceasion-when you and Robertson went to see the minister ?— 
A. No, I do not. 

Q. You do not remember ?—A. No. 

Q. Do you say that you did not?7—A. I say I do not remember. 

Q. Was there only one occasion that you and Robertson went to see him?—A. 
Only one to my recollection. 

Q. Only the one occasion when you and Robertson went to see the minister?— 
A. Yes; sir. 

Q. You have told me that you went to St. John and saw the minister coming out 
of his office door; that he told you he could not see you and that you returned to 
Richibucto without having had any conversation with him?—A. That is correct, yes. 

Q. That is true, is it?-—A. Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—He gave the reason; he said, ‘I was on my way to the train.’ 

The Wirness.—Yes he was just coming out of his office door as we went in. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville) : 

Q. Did you have any conversation or try to dispose of this wharf to the minister 
or any official prior to the 7th of May?—A. No, sir, I did not. , 

Q. When in Ottawa did you have any conversation with the minister or any 
official in trying to sell this wharf to the government?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. You were here in Ottawa on the 7th of May and you returned home and 
purchased this wharf for $700, and sold it to the government on the 9th fo May for 
$5,000. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 
Q. Did you say that you sold this wharf to the government on the 19th of May 
for $5,000 ?—A. Sold it whené 


Q. On the 19th of May.—A. I did not give the date. I said I did not interview 
any government official, nor did I sell it while in Ottawa. 


Mr. CarvELu.—It is enly the question of the date. 
The WitTNEss.—Yes. 
By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 
Q. You made an offer to the department on the 4th of June?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And it was not until some four months after was it—?—A. Four or five 
months after that I got the money. 

Q. That the government decided to buy it, is that not so?—A. Before I got my 
cheque for it. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 


Q. Before you got your cheque?—A. Yes. 
4 Q. On the fourth of June you made an offer of $5,000 to the government and it 
was understood that they were to take it?—A. No, it was not understood at all. 
y Q. When was it understood they were to take it?—A. It was some time after. If 
: I had not made the offer when I did I would not have sold it to them at all. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. Why would you not have sold it?—A. Because I was advised by Mr. Loggie 
twice not to sell the property. More than that I was asked to withdraw my offer and 
Y would have made more money anyway. 

Q. And do you swear positively, Mr. Murray, that in your judgment that that 

_ property was worth more than $5,000?’—A. Do I? Certainly. 

Q. You consider it worth at least $5,000, perhaps more?—A. Certainly I do. 

Q. And A. & R. Loggie asked you twice to withdraw your offer to the govern- 
ment?—A. Certainly he did. 

Q. Do you happen to know that recently the Messrs. Loggie had made an offer 
to buy the property and pay $3,500 in cash for it?—A. Well, he did not make that 
statement to me, but I was told by our book-keeper that he had made that statement. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Do you know that there is a certified cheque of A. & R. Loggie for $5,500 in 
favour of the government for that wharf?—A. I was told by our book-keeper so, but 
he did not tell me so. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Which I declined to accept because there is at least 150 feet 
that we want and we can sell the remainder for practically all that we have given 
for it. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. How long were you in Ottawa with Mr. Robertson?—A. I may have been 
here a couple of days. 

Q. Are you able to state now the date when you and he were in Ottawa?—A. No. 
not just exactly. I have no memorandum. We were all there about the one time. 

Q. Was it not in the month of May ?—A. I think it was, yes. 


House oF Commons, 
ComMiITTEE Room No. 32, 
Fripay, January 21, 1910. 


The Select standing Committee on Public Accounts met at eleven o’clock a.m., the 
7 Chairman, Mr. Warburton presiding. 


The committee resumed the consideration of a payment of $5,000 to Mr. Thomas 
O. Murray in connection with the purchase of the sawdust wharf, Richibucto. 
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Mr. Grorrrey Stead recalled. 
By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. This plan you produced yesterday, or the day before was made by you during 
the Christmas holidays, was it not?—A. Yes. ; : 

Q. There was another plan that was produced before the holidays I think and I 
would like to have it produced. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Ricwarp O’Leary, recalled and sworn. 
By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Mr, O’Leary, you heard the minister examining your brother William yester- 
day in reference to ihis sawdust wharf property ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And pointing out that the deed of conveyance from him and his brothers to 
you conveyed only their right title and interest in that property?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did that carry the title of the whole property which was sold to the govern- 
ment ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your brother referred to the fact that your father had bought this at public 
auction ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether it was sold under a mortgage or not 2—A. It was sold 
under a mortgage, I understand. 

Q. There was no encumbrance of any kind on it?—A. No encumbrance of any 
kind on the property when I bought it from my brothers or when I sold it. 

Q. And what you got in that deed to which reference was made yesterday was 
what you sold to Thomas O. Murray and what he sold to the government ?—A. I pre- 
sume it was what he sold to the government, it was what I sold to him. 

Q. You heard Mr. Stead making the calculations about ten acres being in that 
property 7—A. I did. 

Q. Just look at the deed, this (handing document to witness) is the deed from 
Mr. Murray to the government, to the King, how many acres does the deed describe 
there ?—A. (Reads) “'The whole containing 7.88 acres more or less.” 

Q. And the reservations that the minister pointed out in the deeds from your 
brothers to you are referred to in that description, just look at the deed?—A. (Reads): 
‘All and singular that certain lot, piece and parcel of land and premises, known as 
the old sawdust wharf and mill property, situate, lying and being on the east side 
of the Front or Water street in the town of Richibucto, in the county of Kent, and 
province of New Brunswick, bounded and described as follows, namely, commencing 
at a stake at the rear or east line of lands and premises of George Wilson, now 
occupied by Robert Becket, and running south westerly along the rear of lands and 
premises of Arthur E. O’Leary, parallel with the said Water street, a distance of 
two hundred and ninety-two feet to another stake or until it strikes the south west or 
upper line of a lot of land conveyed by Richard O’Leary and wife to Fidelle Savoie; 
thence running along said last mentioned line to said Water street; thence running 
south westerly along said Water street a distance of four hundred and forty-four feet 
te County lands; and thence running easterly a distance of five hundred and eighty- 
five feet, and thence running north easterly along the channel front a distance of 
seven hundred and thirty-six feet; and thence running north westerly a distance of 
four hundred and thirty-five feet, to the lace of beginning, together with all wharis, 
piers, abutments, water privileges thereto belonging or appertaining: subject however 
to the conditions and reservations contained in a deed given by the said Richard 
O’Leary and wife to the Dominion government of a sewer now erected on said lands, 
and the rights of the Dominion government therein and thereto; ’ 


Q. Did you hear the contention made here that the deed took off 30 feet of your 
wharf ? 
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Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—20 feet was what Mr. Stead said.—A. 30 feet was what I 
beard. 

Q. Does it do that?—A. Certainly not, I never sold my own wharf to Tom Murray, 
T sold the sawdust wharf. 

Q. There was no suggestion of that kind?—A. There was no suggestion of the 
kind, and the line laid down by Mr. Stead at the time of the purchase does not come 
near my wharf at all, he leaves me a considerable part of the shore near the sawdust 
wharf, which, by the way, is the place where I took the gravel off. I would like to 
say that when I went home I made an examination and I called my foreman and asked 
him where he got the gravel from and he said— 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey objected to the statements made by his foreman being given as 
evidence by Mr. O’Leary. - 

The CHarrMAN.—Never mind what you said to the foreman or the foreman said 
to you, tell us what you did?—A. It has been spread all over the country, and I have 
been impeached here for having stolen gravel off the government wharf, and I think I 
have a perfect right to say here that I did not do so. I do not want to go before the 
country as a thief. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—It is quite right if Mr. O’Leary knows where he took the 
gravel from, or knows where his foreman took it from that he should say so— <A. I do 
know, and [ want to Say it. 

The Cuarman.—If Mr. O’Leary himself says he knows where he took it from 
let him state it—A. Pardon me, the reason I went to the foreman was that when I 
went home the snow was on the ground and I wanted to make sure from the foreman 
whether he had carried out my instructions to take no gravel beyond the line laid 
down by Mr. Stead, and he said that he had not done so and he showed me where he 
took the gravel from, and he showed me where the line was, which line Mr. Stead has 
changed during the intermission so as to take in that very part, that very place where 
I took the gravel from, and also taking in a part of my wharf. 

The CHAIRMAN.—This was not on the line?—A. It was not on the line, it was 
beyond their line, and at a place where I had previously stopped the commissioner’s 
man from taking the gravel, telling him that I wanted that to put on my own wharf. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 


Q. Who are the commissioners?—A. The commissioner is Mr. Malcolm Me- 
Kinnon and Mr. Pascal Hebert, and Thos. O. Murray are the town councillors. 

Q. Did Mr. Murray take any gravel?—A. I did not see Mr. Murray take any 
gravel. 

Q. Did the council take it?—A. It went on the streets of the town. 

Q. And Mr. Murray was a councillor?—A. One of the parish councillors, but I 
cannot say that Mr. Murray did it. I neither took any gravel myself nor instructed 
any person to take any gravel off my own property, and my information from 
my foreman is that what gravel has been taken, has been taken from my property and 
not from the government property. I wish to go further and to state that the last 
time I was here when the assertion was made, I had no knowledge of the facts, and 
I preferred to admit that my men might have taken it without my knowledge, and 
I stated there that if they had done so I would willingly make restitution. 

Q. Did you not state on your previous examination that if you had taken the 
gravel you were willing to pay for it?—A. I did, and if I have taken any gravel from 
the government property I am still willing to pay for it. 

Q. Have you any idea how much was taken?—A. Forty or fifty loads, that is 
what my man tells me is what was transferred. 

Q. What would that be worth, 5 or 10 cents a load?—A. I do not need to take 
it off any other property, J have plenty of my own a couple of hundred yards away in 
a pit. 
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Q. At the outside the value would not be worth more than $3 or $5.—A. Say 

$10, lets us put it high enough. 
By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. The letter produced is written by you to Mr. D. H. Waterbury?—A. Yes. 

Q. Previous to writing that letter had you and Mr. Waterbury any conversa- 
tion?—A. We had a conversation near the post office building in Richibucto, in which 
in answer to a question as to what I would take for the property, I said I would take 
$1,000. I had entirely forgotten about this letter, but when I heard it read here the 
day before yesterday, it came back to my recollection that Mr. Waterbury afterwards 
came to my office with measurements of what he proposed the government might 
want and asked me to reduce it to a written offer. This is the document. First of 
all a strip having a width of 227 feet and running back to the channel, 625 feet— 
if I may say here I have never measured any of that property myself at any time 
previous to the sale. 

Q. And that letter followed the conversation?—A. This letter followed the con- 
versation with Mr. Waterbury. 

Q. And the conversation took place on the same day?—A. On the same day. 

Q. And you say that My. Waterbury brought the measurements?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you made the offer?—A. And then Mr. Waterbury suggested re- 
garding the sewer which the government was then cutting through the old mill foun- 
dation for, just where the timber was, the foundation of the mill is near the shore, 
and they cut right through the timber in that old mill foundation, and Mr. Waterbury 
wanted to know what I wanted for the strip where the sewer was; and I put an 
amount of $250 on it, Mr. Watetbury recommended that I be paid $100, or at least I 
was paid $100, and from what Mr. Waterbury told me that was his recommendation for 
the piece for which I asked $250. 

Q. And you accepted and received ?—A. $100 for the lot described in this 
offer, I think the description in the deed is 50 by 100, I have not seen it since I signed 
it, Thomas Friel, of Dorchester, brought it up to me to sign and I really don’t know 
what it was, because I was not particular. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 
Q. You got $100 for the lot you offered to sell for $2502—<A. Yes. 
By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Does not the letter refer to a fifty foot strip?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that was the strip the government bought for the purpose of laying a 
sewer through the property ?—A. I would not say that is the exact dimension, I think 
the strip is over 100 feet. 

By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 

Q. Did Mr. O’Leary say that he gave us a strip 50 feet through from the street? 
=A. I do not say anything of the kind, this was the sewer right, because I took par- 
ticular attention to say to Mr. Waterbury in the letter, ‘or I will sell a piece 50 feet 
by 100 feet opposite the public building where the sewer now is for $250,’ those are 
the words of the letter. 

By Mr. Crocket: 
Q. And you sold it for $100.—A. I sold it for $100. 
Q. To the government?—A. To the government. 


Q. 50 feet by 100 would not carry it down to the water?—A. I think the distance - 
is a little longer than 100 feet, but I would not be certain. 

Q. Did the property described in the letter comprise practically all the land ‘in 
this sawdust wharf property?—A. The only land in connection with the sawdust 
wharf is on the river bank and the street goes to the river bank, the rest outside of 
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the mill foundation where the timbers are and the remains of the fallen down chimneys, 
is sawdust and slabs. 

Q. I was referring to land as distinguishing it from water?—A. No, that would 
not take in all the land that there was, this 227 feet would not take in all the land 
there was there. 

Q. But how much would it take in?—A. My idea in conveying the offer to Mr. 
Waterbury was that at the time I have no doubt that was filled in there, the whole 
227 feet of water front, I see by this plan that it is now part water, on the lot I offered 
to Mr. Waterbury, and that it was my intention to offer him a frontage opposite the 
public building in this letter is evident, in fact I felt I was selling the whole wharf pro- 
perty because I could not divide it and sell one-half of it because the other half would 
not have been of any use. 

Q. If that sale had been completed according to that offer you would have sold 
the greater part of it and it would have left a small strip, according to the plan that 
was put in, on each side?—A. It would be water on one side, and I would have re- 
ceived if they had paid me at the same rate for the whole property as they did for the 
sewer lot, for which they paid me $100 when I offered to sell it to them at $250, $400 
for what I asked $1,000 in that letter. 

Q. And apart from that entirely you sold it to Thomas O. Murray for $700.—A. 
Yes, for $700, I could not get the $1,000 for this property and I was glad to take the 
$700 for the whole of it. 

Q. And you say that was the full value and all you asked?—A. It was the full 
value and all I asked—well I asked $700 or $800, and I took the $700. 

Q. Did you hear a letter read here from the firm of A. & R. Loggie?—A. I did. 

Q. In which they stated that they would not have sold the property for $5,000 ?— 


A. I did, yes. 


Q. Do you know of some purchases of property in Richibucto that A. & R. Loggie 
have made?/—A. I do. 
Q. Do you know of that firm having bought property with water frontage at 


‘Richibucto?—A. A lot of it. 


Q. Give us an instance or two of what they have paid for water frontage?—A. 
Immediately between my store and warehouse on the water front they bought the 
Frecker property with a store and dwelling house, the dwelling house in the 
rear and upstairs on the water front, with a width of about 60 feet for $275; imme- 
diately on the other side of my warehouse the second building frem there they bought 
at public auction, a building now in use by them as a store with a wharf and ware- 
house on it, at the back of it, for $400. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 

Q. There is a building on it, do you say?—A. A building which is now oceupied 
by them as a store, a building that with the little repairs they put on it, as Mr. Carter 
said, would be a credit to a town of 5,000 people. 

Q. How long ago was that?—A. 12 or 15 years ago—perhaps a little longer than 
that. I might say that the Frecker property was bought within the last eight years. 
They then bought a lot adjoining their other property with about 100 feet frontage, 
or more, for $150. The next lot they bought was a premises on the water front with 
a house and barn, the house having just been vacated by a hotel-keeper, for $175. The 
next property adjoining that was bought by A. & R. Loggie, with a double dwelling 
house and store and a barn and wharf, and 32 acres of good land within a half a 
mile of the town for $600, under a mortgage sale at public auction, I had a few days 
before being the mortgagee transferred my mortgage to Judge Wilkinson, who sold 
it by public auction. This is the firm of A. & R. Loggie who wrote that letter. Im- 
mediately above that they bought a lot with a house on it from the late George W. 
McInerney, the building was used as Mr. McInerney’s law office with a frontage on 
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the water of upwards of 100 feet and paid $275 for it. I bought the next lot, imme- 
diately above that on Water street, a lot of about 50 feet with another house and 
barn for $275; I sold to another party the second lot above that with a small dwelling 
house upon it and 100 feet frontage on the water for $400. These are some of the 
properties which Messrs. Loggie have bought and I can mention others if you wish me 
to do so. 

By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 

Q. I would like to ask you right there, this all happened within the last ten or 
twelve years?—A. Within the last very few years. 

Q. Say within 8 or 10 years. How does the population compare now with what 
it was 8 or 10 years ago?—A. The population within 8 or 10 years has not varied 50 
people in the town. 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. And you say it is not more than 700—A. And that it is not more than 700. 

Q. Do you know, Mr. O’Leary, of a sale having been made of the field on which 
the station of the Kent Northern Railway is situated?—A. Yes, I saw the deed a few 
days ago. 

Q. How many acres are there in the field?—A. The field in the deed is supposed 
to contain 100 acres, the station being in the end nearest to the town, and it was sold 
te O. K. Black by Solomon Powell for $120, and that field is a block one way and a 
half a block the other way from the sawdust and municipal wharf. I would like 
te mention a few water fronts that I bought. I bought where my mill property is, 
12 acres of land, a deep water terminus out from the mill which I connected to the 
other with a slab wharf, three double tenement houses the foundations for a mill, 
and a steam pump, where the other mill had been burned, for $1,075. I bought the 
George McLeod property with 700 or 800 feet on the Water Front, with a warehouse, 
a store and a crib wharf back of it, for $250, that is immediately adjoining my 
property and in the centre of the business part of the town. 

Q. Are there any other cases that you wish to mention?—A. Yes, the second 
door from my own, the Chandler residence, the Chandlers were an old New Brunswick 
family, and their residence was formerly one of the finest residence properties in 
Richibucto, was bought by A. & R. Loggie for $1,050. 

Q. When?—A. Within the last ten years. 

Q. Did you give the date of the Frecker purchase?—A. Within the last 6 or 7 
years. 

Q. And that is the property for which $175 was paid?—A. $275. 

Q. $275 was paid for it?—A. Yes, and I bought recently at Buctouche a water 
frout from the Hon. O. J. LeBlane and wife, that is the member for Kent, a 100 feet 
water front lot with the railway running right through it for $50. 

Q. What frontage did it have?—A. About 100 feet front, with a guarantee deed, 
for $50. 

By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 

Q. That will be in the town of Buctouche?—A. In the town of Buctouche, just 
at the highway bridge, where the bridge crosses the river in the centre of the town, 
and the railway goes through it. 

Q. I think Mr. LeBlane will have to explain that—A. That is correct, is it not, 
Mr. LeBlanc? : 

Mr. LeBianc.—It was my wife’s property, but not mine; I am not aware that it 
was 100 feet frontage-—A. I bought it from Mrs. LeBlane and you signed the deed. 


By Mr. Crocket: 
Q. You say that the station house of the Kent Northern Railway is not more 


than one block, one way, from this wharf?—A. It is a block one way and half a block 
the other way from the municipal and sawdust wharfs. 
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Q. Did you hear Mr. Stead speak yesterday of the station being in the country ?— 
A. Well, I did, but it is only a country town anyway. I suppose he is absolutely 
correct in that. 

Q. ‘ Out in the country’ is the expression he used?—A. Yes, ‘ Out in the country,’ 
but he didn’t mean it. 

Q. You can stand on the station platform and see the wharf, can you not?— 
A. You can see right down the river. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstrey.—That is what he says, when the weather is clear. 

Mr. Crocket.—You can see it whether it is clear or not. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Some evidence was given, Mr. O’Leary, in reference to a dredge having lain 
at this wharf some years ago, and reference was made to a statement made by you 
when you were last giving testimony that there had been no vessels lying at that 
wharf since you were a small boy?—A. Yes. 

Q. The only instance I think that has been given was that the dredge St. Law- 
rence had lain there. 

Hon. Mr. Puestey.—Mr. Carter swore that he had seen others. 

—A. Mr. Pugsley asked if I had not stated that there had not been any vessel 
lying there in 40 years; that is not correct. I was a pretty small boy 40 years ago, I 
am 44 now, and my statement was that since I had been a small boy there had been 
no vessels lying at that wharf. By vessels, in the terms used up there in shipping 
lumber, we mean sea-going vessels, which are ships, barques, brigantines and vessels 
of that description. The dredge St. Lawrence laid off from the wharf say 16 or 17 
years ago, they could not bring in their coal there, it was brought into some other 
wharf and she went in there for it. I may say that the property at that time was 
cwned by us and the dredge laid there because it was our wharf. There was also 
some years ago a small portable mill put there by James Brown, and the lumber sawn 
there was loaded up in small schooners to be taken coastwise, but in the ease of deals 
to be taken over-sea it was taken out to deep water vessels by schooners used for the 
coasting trade. There haven’t been any ships loaded or unloaded at that wharf since 
I was a small boy. and when I was a small boy there were very many. 

Q. I think you stated that in your evidence before, of course.—A. Yes, I think I 
did. 

Q. That Richibucto was quite a large shipping point?—A. It was a very large 
shipping point, I think I have heard my father say that he had seen 100 vessels there 
loading timber at one time. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. At this very wharf?—A. They could not be all there at the one time, of course, 

but in the stream at Richibucto. 
By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. There is no question but that when the wharf was used it was largely used ?— 
A. There was then the Wark wharf and my own wharf, known as the DesBresay wharf, 
and other wharfs all used for vessels to put their ballast, so that they could load 
lumber. 

Q. Mr. Stead yesterday spoke about timbers and cribwork in the centre of this pro- 
perty, what have you to say about that?—A. Where the mill foundation was, right 
where the mill was built, there were very heavy pine timbers put in. 

Q. To form the foundation for the mill?—A. For the foundation for the mill and 
a good many of them were there until lately; even in the recent storm this fall there 
were a number of them washed away. It is just at the street above where the slab and 
sawdust portion is built. 

3 Q. But what is the body of the wharf composed of ?—A. Slabs, edgings and saw- 
dust, just mill refuse practically. 
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Q. I think that is all—A. I would Jike, Mr. Chairman, to make an explanation. 
I have brought my letter book with me, when I was here there was a difference in the 
letter read here as having been written by me to Dr. Pugsley and the copy which I 
produced from my letter book. Not that I imagine it makes any difference, but the 
St. John Telegraph, had a very interesting telegraph despatch on it, headed 
‘OQ’Leary reads a typewritten document entirely different to the letter he sent to the 
Minister’ When I went home I hunted up my letter-book and I found that my letter- 
book had copied in it the very letter I read here, and the letter which I actually sent 
Dr. Pugsley is not in the letter-book. The stenographer I had at the time is no longer 
with me, and the only explanation I can give is that when I dictated the letter the girl 
brought one letter to me which did not suit me and that I dictated another and she 
copied the wrong letter in the copy book, sending one to Dr. Pugsley and copying the 
other in the letter-book. What I read to the committee here is a copy of the one 
in the letter-book. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. And it was not a copy of the one you sent me?—A. It is not a copy of the one 
I sent you. 

Q. You did not apparently send me the one which is copied in your letter-book?— 
A. The girl did not copy the one I sent you. I assumed that the letter Mr. Pugsley 
had in his hand was the same letter which I was reading and which I had taken from 
my letter book. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Do you sign your letters before they are copied or afterwards?—A. I some- 
times sign in lead pencil, sometimes after and sometimes before. 

Q. You have no regular custom ?—A. I have no regular custom, I sign them just 
whenever I can get time—lI sign them, I mean to say before or after they are copied. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Did you sign this letter that appears in your copy book, is it signed?—A. 
There is no signature to the one in the copy book; but the letter which went to Dr. 
Pugsley is signed in blue lead pencil which would not copy, but whether it was signed 
before it went into the book I do not know. 

Q. But there is no signature?—A. I know this, that the letters immediately follow- 
ing it in the letter book are not signed at all. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


“Q. Do you remember having a plan drawn?—A. A plan made by the engineer or 
in the office, a pencil plan made by Mr. Ogle. 

Q. Will you look at this plan (producing plan), in whose handwriting are the 
figures?—A. In the handwriting of Mr. Ogle, my late book-keeper. 

* _ Q. Was that made in your presence or at your instructions?—A. I do not think 
it was made in my presence, it was made in my office. 

Q. You gave that plan to Mr. Murray ?—A. I do not know but Mr. Ogle would give 
it to probably Mr. Murray or Mr. James or somebody. The plan was made in my 
office and the writing is the book-keeper’s. , 

Q. And the deed was drawn from that plan, was it not?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Now, let us compare it, (reads), ‘Commencing at a stake at the rear or east 
line of lands and premises of George Wilson.”—A. There is no question about the 
deed being drawn from it, because I remember the figures 435 feet and 736 feet. 

Q. I may tell you I have compared this, and the figures here exactly correspond 
with the figures in the deed excepting at the very starting point?—A. I told you they 
would not agree here (indicating on plan) because the line went right through here. 
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Q. I will make that plain. The first distance in the deed says ‘a distance of 292 
feet,’ whereas the plan would show 242 feet—A. 242. 

Q. And then the second distance along the line to Water st., is in the deed 444 
feet, and on the plan it is 494 feet?—A. Well now, you will see how that will be Mr. 
Carvell, the figures count from here down to here (indicating on plan). 

Q. Let us see, the figures count from the southwest corner up above the Savoie 
property ?—A. Evidently here the measurement takes in the Savoie property. 

Q. And they should not have taken it in?—A. They should not. 

Q. And with that exception the plan is the same as the deed?—A. I think so. 

Q. We will follow that out now. On the southern side it says 585 feet, that is 
along the municipal wharf, is that right?—A. That is what it is on the plan. 

Q. That is what the deed says? Then the next is, ‘Thence running north- 
easterly along the channel front a distance of 736 feet’?—A. He has taken in the 
jog in the public wharf in that distance. 

Q. Anyway it is 736 feet?—A. It is 736 feet on the plan. 

Q. ‘And thence running northwesterly, a distance of 435 feet’??—A. That is 
right. 

Q. So that there is no question about the description being correct, with the ex- 
ception named?—A. Except that in this plan instead of measuring from the lower 
side, he takes in the whole front of the public wharf in this memorandum, that is 
plain. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. And the deed says so too.—A. I could not deed what I did not have. 

Q. I am not saying so, but I ask you whether it does not correspond with the 
plan’—A. Yes. 

*Q. I understand from the figures you have quoted, that property is of very little 
value in Richibucto?—A. I am very sorry to say it is. 

Q. It seems from all this long list of properties you have given us as having been 
sold at the prices you named, that it is, I would say, of very very low value?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do any of these properties which you have mentioned here this morning have 
deep water fronts?—A. They are all the same grant, the whole front of Richibucto 
is on the same grant, if one contains a deep water front all the rest do. 

Q. You have not given me a fair answer, although I do not mean to say that you 
are trying to avoid doing so; as a matter of fact take the wharf that A. & R. Loggie 
bought, I understand there is one place they bought that has a wharf on it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they have a depth of water of say 14 or 15 feet at that wharf?—A. They 
can carry their wharf out if they wish to get 14 or 15 feet. 

Q. Answer the question, how much water have they got there?—A. They only 
have 7 or 8 feet. 

Q. And how far would they have to carry it out to get deep water?—A. A couple 
of hundred feet. 

Q. And do you say they have title far enough into the stream to get deep water? 
—A. I presume they have. 

Q. But you do not know?—A. I do not. 

Q. Take a number of other properties that you have referred to this morning, a 
number of them have been referred to as water fronts, do you mean to say that in all 
those cases they have the privilege, if they want to exercise it, of going out to deep 
water?—A. J cannot say whether they have that privilege, but what I do know is 
that the titles are the same along there, all I do know is that there are wharfs built 
out to deep water. 

Q. As I understand it, ‘deep water’ would be the river channel in the harbour. 


Mr. Crockxet.—And the wharfs all, with the exception of Messrs. Loggies’, I 
understand go right out to the channel. 
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By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. The witness does not say that, I am asking him that question now.—A. For 
instance, my mill wharf runs right out to the channel. 

Q. Is that what you call the DesBresay wharf?—A. That is the wharf that adjoins 
the municipal wharf, my mill wharf is known as the Kyle wharf. 

Q. How much water have you there?—A. 17 or 18 feet. 

Q. Is that up the river or down from this wharf?—A. It is down the river from 
the sawdust wharf about 200 yards. 

Q. How far is your mill wharf from the sawdust wharf?—A. A few hundred 
yards. 

Q. How many would you say?—A. It might possibly be a quarter of a mile—no, 
it would not be one-fourth of a mile, it is between one-eighth and a quarter of a mile, 
I would judge. 

Q. From the sawdust wharf ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have any railway connection with the mill wharf?—A. No. 

Q. You have none whatever?—A. No. . 5 

Q. In fact as I understand it the only wharf in Richibucto that has railway con- 
nection is the municipal wharf ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the sawdust wharf lies next to that?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the DesBresay wharf?—A. Next to that. 

Q. And the DesBresay wharf is also owned by you?—A. It is also owned by me. 

Q. And I think you said that came from your father?—A. It came directly from 
my brother in the same way as the other property; you may take a few words of ex- 
planation, perhaps in reference to that. The DesBresay wharf was part of the busi- 
ness which my father and I had together, and to the business was to be contributed 
the deeds of all the property used in it. At my father’s and mother’s death the Des- 
Bresay wharf was in my mother’s name the same as the sawdust wharf was, and my 
brothers gave me without consideration, or for the nominal consideration of one 
dollar, a deed of the DesBresay wharf and other properties which belonged to the 
business in which my father and I were associated. 

Q. You cannot tell what it cost you? What did it cost your father when he got 
it?—A. $1,500. 

Q. How long ago is that?—A. About 25 years ago, I would think. 

Q. That DesBresay wharf was the one you referred to as your wharf?—A. The 
one I referred to as my wharf. 

Q. In answer to the Minister of Public Works, as reported on page 36 of your 
evidence ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have read over your evidence given here on a previous occasion, have 
you?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. I would just like you to read that portion of your evidence which appears on 
page 36, so that there will be no question about it, because I want to ask you a 
question in reference to it. (Copy of evidence handed to witness). There is a 
question here asked by Dr. Pugsley: 

‘What do you value it at now’ 2? and the answer is, 


: With the improvements we have added during the year we would sell it at 
2,000. 


that is the DesBresay wharf, as I understand it?—A. Yes. 

Q. That property would be bounded on the south by the sawdust wharf ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on the east by the water front?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the west by Water Street?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on the north by what?—A. By the river simply as there is no immediate 
property alongside that wharf, just the river. On the east by the channel, on the 
ies iy tke sawdust wharf, the north simply by the river, and on the rene by 

ater St. 
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Q. Now, that is the property which you are willing to sell for $2,0002—A. I do 
not say I am willing to sell that for $2,000 now. I said so then and I was, but I 
heard Mr. Pugsley say yesterday that he would not sell the sawdust wharf for $5,000, 
so that now I will put up my price. If the other properties are going up in value then 
I want mine to go up accordingly. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. We have inspired you with hope, have we?—A. You have, Mr. Pugsley, I 
would not sell that property now, I would have done so the other day, but I would 
not sell it now for $2,000. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. How many feet would you say there are on that wharf, up and down the 
river?—A. There must be 200 feet I would say. 

Q. Now, Mr. O’Leary, I want to buy that wharf from you, and I will give you 
$2,000, will you sell it?—A. I have told you just now that since I heard Mr. Pugsley 
say he would not sell the sawdust wharf for $5,000 

Q. Will you sell it to me to-day ?—A. I will not, I would have sold it to you the 
ether day— 

Q. Well, I want to buy it now?—A. Mr. Carvell, if you want to buy my property 
I will sell it to you five minutes after the meeting is over if you will give me the 
price, but not now. 

Q. Will you sell it for $2,200?—A. If you want to buy my property come to me 
after the meeting. 

Q. I tell you what I will do, Mr. O’Leary, I will give you $2,500 for the property 
and I will give you my cheque for $500 on account. I have my cheque here and IL 
want you to Sign an agreement to sell it at that price. 

Mr. Crocket.—I really think this should not be tolerated in this committee, the 
committee should not make itself a means of negotiation for bargain between indivi- 
duals in the sale of property. 

Hon. Mr. Pugstry.—I think the committee should bear in mind that Mr. O’Leary, 
in order to disparage the value of the property which the government has bought, said 
that he would gladly sell this property for $2,000. 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. I have an option here in which I want you to give me the right to buy this 
property at the figure I have named, and I will pay you the money for it on the day 
you give me the deed, at any time within ten days, and I will give you $500 down, 
and will sign an agreement to take it at that price—A. I will meet you outside this 
room and JI will sell you the property if you want to buy it, but I will not do it here, 

Q. You refuse to do it?~A. Mr. Carvell, I will say that we are used to cheques 
coming to New Brunswick and hearing about it after the cat gets out of the bag, 
and I refer to 1908. 

Mr. Crocket.—Show me the cheque, is it certified? 

Mr. Carvett (Handing cheque to Mr. Crocket)—It is my own cheque and it is 
not certified, but I can get it certified in 25 minutes, if necessary. 

By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 

Q. Now, do you think, Mr. O’Leary, that you were quite fair to Mr. Stead when 
you said that he has changed the line since he was here before in order to make it 
Tun down to your wharf?—A. Mr. Stead has changed the line and I fancy it was done 
for a purpose. 

Q. Did you not hear Mr. Stead say that his idea was that the land which the 


_ government was buying had only 570 feet?—A. I do not know the distance. 


Q. Whereas the deed says 736 feet. Did Mr. Stead not say that if you take the 
distance as stated in the deed of 736 feet it would carry the line some 20 or 30 feet 
on your wharf?—A. That is what he said. 

2—9} 
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Q. But he said his idea was that it should have been 570 feet and that would 
have made 7-88 acres, but that the 736 feet would make nearly 10 acres, did you hear 
him say that?~—A. I did not hear him say that, but I did not pay particular attention 
to what was said. 

Q. He said he thought it should only be 570 feet—A. I may say that this new 
line which he ran runs right through my property which I did not sell to the govern- 
ment. 

Q. But unfortunately the deed fixes that?—A. That may be, but I will be prepared 
to defend my property in the proper place when the time comes. | 

Q. Mr. Crocket asked you about the title to your property, but that is the wharf 
you own and oceupy, but I will ask you now your title to that property is not exactly 
the same as your title to what is known as the sawdust wharf, is it? Ba I mean 
is, does it come through the same parties 2—A. Yes. 

Q. And therefore Mr. Carter in searching the records would have Kanes him the 
same title so far as the sawdust wharf is concerned and so far as your own wharf is 
concerned?—A. I do not know about that, but I will say this, that if there is any 
question about the title of my property it is up to the government to come and take 
my property if they claim it, and I will protect my rights. 

Q. Unfortunately when Mr. Stead wanted to change it you objected?—A. I did 
not have the opportunity to object, he did not come to me. 

Q. That is what I understood some one to say?—A. Mr. James said Mr. Stead 
wanted him to change it. 

Q. You spoke about the land being bought by the Kent Northern railway for a 
station, how many years ago was that?—A. It was not bought by the Kent Northern 
railway. I did not say anything of the kind. I said that the field in which the Kent 
Northern railway station was situated, and which purported to be 100 acres, was sold 
within the last twelve months to O. K. Black by Solomon Powell for $125. 

Q. That does not include the property upon which the station stands?—A. I pre- 
sume not, as the Kent Northern railway have possession of that, but it is the field in 
which the station stands. 


By Mr. Crocket: 
Q. Is this water tidal water at Richibucto?—A. It is tidal water, yes. 
Witness discharged. 


Mr. J. D. Irvine called, sworn and examined: 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. Where do you reside, Mr. Irving?—A. At Buctouche. 

Q. In the county of Kent?—A. The county of Kent. 

Q. How far is that from Richibucto?—A. About 18 miles. 

Q. What is the nature of the business you are engaged in?—A. Lumbering, gen- 
eral business, coal and fish. 

Q. Do you deal in fish as well?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you ship fish in refrigerator cars?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where is your principal market?—A. New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago. 

Q. The fish I presume bought from the fishermen at Richibucto and other places 
are put into cars at Richibucto and sent away?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a place of business except at Buctouche?—A. Well, we buy some- 
times at Rexton and we buy some at Chatham. 

Q. In earrying on your business is there any advantage in having a place of 
business adjoining the railway track?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the advantage?—A. Well, by bringing of cars of goods right to the 
back of our stores, there is a saving on handling, &e. 
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Q. You have that advantage at Buctouche, have you?—A. Yes. 

Q. What saving does it make in the loading or unloading of cars?—A. Probably 
$4 or $5 a car, that is according to the distance we have to haul them. 

Q. You have cars come alongside your warehouse now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the propetry at Richibucto sometimes called the DesBresay and 
sometimes called the sawdust wharf ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you known that property ?—A. I have seen it ever since I have 
been a boy, probably 30 years or more. 

Q. It is said to have a water frontage, according to Mr. Stead, it should be 570 
feet, but according to the deed it should be 750 feet, you I suppose in a general way 
know what the frontage is?—A. Just what I have heard here. 

Q. Are you the owner of property in Buctouche having a water front—A. Yes. 

Q. You own a considerable area there ?—A. J have close on half a mile. 

Q. You are not doing business in Richibucto?—A. None whatever. 

Q. You know the firm of Messrs. A. & E. Loggie?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they largely engaged in business, lumbering, fishing and general mer- 
chandise?—A. Not in Richibucto in lumbering, they are in merchandise and fishing. 

Q. That is in Richibucto?—A. In Richibucto. 

Q. They are canners as well of fruits and fish?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now do you know the wharf of Messrs. Loggie in Richibucto?—A. Well, I 
have been down on it probably once or twice. 

Q. It is said that they have only some 8 feet of water in front of their wharf 
there, I want to ask you whether you can state as to what in your judgment would be 
the value of the sawdust wharf to a firm situate as Messrs. Loggie are doing business 
at Richibucto?—A. It would be worth considerable to them if they could move the 
railway down on it. 

Q. Suppose that you were in business in Richibucto as Messrs. Loggie are, and 
you owned that property, what would you sell it for?—A. Well, I do not know if I 
had it that I would sell it at all, unless I could get another one to replace it. 

Q. It has been stated by Mr. Stead in that letter which he wrote to me in answer 
to that request for information in regard to the knowledge which he had before re- 
porting in the value of this property, that there was a party in Buctouche who said 
that he would not take $10,000 for it if he owned it, and he said you are the gentle- 
man to whom he referred. Did you tell Mr. Stead that?—A. Well, I did, I said that if 
I had it in the town of Buctouche, situated as it was there, I would not take it. 

Q. Which is the larger place, Buctouche or Richibucto?—A. Well, Richibucto. 

Q. Richibucto you say is a larger place than Buctouche?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you were in business in Richibucto what would you value that property at? 
—A. That is carrying on business the same as I am. 

Q. The same as you are——A. Well, my business is coal, and lumber business as 
well, I handle a lot of coal. 

Q. If you owned that property in Richibucto would you take $5,000 for it?— 
A. No, sir, I would not, not by any means 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville) : 
Q. In its present condition?—A. In its present condition—provided I could not 
get anywhere else to deep water with a railroad connection. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 
Q. And this is the only place at which you can get that?—A. Yes. 
Q. The railroad does not run to any other wharf except to the municipal wharf 
adjoining this?—A. No. 
Q. And if you owned it you would not sell it for less than $5,000?—A. No—that 
is providing I was doing business there. 
Q. Yes, providing you were doing business there?—A. No, sir, I would not. 
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By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Would you give $5,500 for this property if you could buy it for $7002—A. It 
is not very likely I would, not if I could buy it for $700. 

Q. You have known Mr. O’Leary for a good many years?—A. Yes. 

Q. He is a large property owner, he is looked upon as one of the largest business 
men we have in any of the northern counties in New Brunswick?—A. Well, I cannot 
just say that. 

Q. You say that he is not the largest property owner in the county of Kent?— 
A. The largest property owner? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, I would not—in real estate? 

Q. One of the largest property owners in the county of Kent?—A. I do not know 
that I would say so. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 
Q. Would you say that he is not one of the largest?—A. Well, I think I compare 
with him. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. I do not wish to depreciate you at all, but is he not one of the largest?—A. 
One of them? Oh, yes. 

Q. Is he the largest property owner in Richibucto? He is, is he not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is he not one of the largest property owners in the county of Kent?— 
A. One of the largest. 

Q. He is looked upon as a man of fair business ability, is he not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he is generally regarded as a shrewd business man?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think Mr. O’Leary would sell that property for $700, if he could get 
$5,000 for it?—A. I do not think he would. 

Q. You know he did sell it for $700?—-A. I heard so. 

Q. You spoke about having some wharf property yourself at Buctouche2—A. Yes. 

Q. I think you said you had about half a mile?—A. Jn the vicinity of the water 
front. 

Q. How much did you pay for your wharf property in Buctouche?—A. One wharf 
I bought for $220 somewhere about ten or fifteen years ago, I could not tell exactly. 

Q. And you have a half a mile of it on the shore?—A. I have close on to a half 
a mile, I think. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville) : 
Q. And is the railway running on it?—A. Yes, not on the whole of it, but the 
front wharfs. 
Q. That part of it that you bought for $220?—A. That is what I bought it for, 
and I put the railway there myself, I drove the piling there myself. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Would the sawdust wharf be worth any more to the A. & R. Loggie firm than 
it would be to Mr. O’Leary, at Richibucto?—A. Well, Mr. O’Leary has a wharf now 
to deep water, while the Loggies have not one. 

Q. But they have a wharf in front of deep water?—A. 1es,they have one in 
front of deep water. 

Q. Could not the front of the Loggie wharf be carried out to the channel just 
the same as the O’Leary wharf has been?—A. I think they would have to carry it out 
quite a bit, I do not exactly know what the distance would be. 

Q. You tried to buy wharf property in Richibucto, did you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. What property was it?—A. They call it the Wark wharf, I think. 

Q. Do you know that an appropriation was put through here of $2,000 for the 
purchase of the wharf at Richibucto, and that at that time it was contemplated that 
this Wark property should be bought?—A. Did I what. 
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Q. Do you-.not know that it was the purchase of the Wark property of which you 
speak now, that was contemplated at that time?—A. I did not. 

Q. You do not know that an appropriation went through, and that at the time it 
went through it was in contemplation to buy this Wark property which you tried to 
purchase and that it was offered tor $800?—A. I did try to buy it. 

Q. And you tried to buy it to sell to the government ?—A. I could not say that it 
was offered for $800. 

Q. And, in negotiating for that property, you were negotiating for it with the 
view of turning it over to the government?—A. Not that I know of, I expected of 
course we might be able to turn it over. 

Q. What did you offer for the property, $700. 

Q. That is the property next to the municipal wharf?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does it run out to deep water?—A. I think it is out to deep water, yes. 

Q. Has it a long frontage?—A. Not a very long frontage. 

Q. What would you think the frontage is?—A. I just forget now the number of 
feet there was on the lot, I could not swear to it, I could not give it to you from 
memory. 

Q. It was a completed wharf, built right up to the face of the channel, was it not? 
_—A. Built up to the face of the channel. 

Q. And you offered $700 for it—A. $700. 

Q. But now you come here and say that if you were in Richibucto you would 
give $5,000 for the sawdust wharf?—A. I say that if I were doing business there and 
could not get a wharf with the railway on it, I would. 

Q. That Wark wharf, as a matter of fact, was sold for $750, was it not, within 
two years?—A. I could not say what it was sold for. I know I did not get it, I made 
an offer of $700 but what it was sold for I do not know; I was under the impression 
that they got $800 for it, but I have heard since they only got $750, I have no know- 
ledge. 

Q. You stuck at $50, did you, on that occasion?—A. Well, he never made me an - 
offer. 

Q. You were not negotiating for it with a view to using the property yourself ?— 
A. Not at that time. 

Q. It was for the purpose of making a sale?—A. I considered it was a bargain 
for any one who wanted it. 

Q. You are the same J. D. Irving that Mr. Carter alluded to yesterday in his 
evidence?—A. Yes. 

Q. As one of the campaign managers in the county of Kent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Associated with Thos. O. Murray and George W. Robertson?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the conduct of the last campaign?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not deny that at all?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. And you have been drawing large amounts from the Public Works Depart- 
ment, have you not?—A. Not very large, I have been drawing some amounts. 

Q. They have been pretty fair amounts?—A. They do not amount to very much, 
I do not think so. 

Q. And your accounts have been certified to by Geoffrey Stead?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have been selling stone to the government, have you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have been selling it from year to year?—A. No, I do not think from year 
to year. 

Q. Well, I can say you have; I can call your attention to the items ?—A. I can- 
not say from year to year, for two or three years I think I did. 

Q. And you have been getting how much for it ?—A. How much per yard? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, from my memory I cannot just tell you. 

Q. You have been getting $2.25 a yard, have you not 2—A. For the large stone. , 

Q. And what for the small?—A. Well, from memory I cannot tell you, but I 
think it is about one dollar, I am not positive. 
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By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 
Q. That is per cubic yard, is it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. And that has been going on for some years?—A. For a few years. 

Q. In connection with what they call the channel through Buctouche Beach?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And in connection with Chockfish and Richibucto Cape?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have been getting an allowance for an engine that you have there, 
haven’t you2—A. Yes. 

Q. And an allowance for a scow?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have been getting that for every year since 19042—A. I cannot just 
tell you, but it is ever since they started the work. 

Q. How much is that engine worth?—A. Probably $500. 

Q. Would you be surprised, Mr. Irving, to hear that you have got over $2,000 for 
the use of that engine?—A. Yes, sir, but there is fuel and everything else in connec- 
tion with it, it is not only the engine that has to be taken into consideration there. 

Q. What was the scow worth? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—Mr. Crocket thinks that it is a self-acting engine, you know, 
Mr. Irving. 

Mr. Crocket.—I have not come to the worst feature of it yet, doctor. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Now, we have the value of the engine, what is the value of the scow? 

Hon. Mr. Puastey.—If there is any question connected with the Chockfish Har- 
bour or the Buctouche work that is a matter to go into separately, unless Mr. Crocket 
says that he is asking this question for the purpose of discrediting the witness. If 
he chooses to do it on that ground he can do so, but that is the only ground on which 
he can do it at this time. 

The Cuamman.—I think you are right, Mr. Pugsley, I have allowed as much 
latitude as I possibly could, but I think you are right there. 

Mr. Crocket.—I think I am justified in asking the question on the ground that 
this gentleman has been produced to testify as to the value of the property bought by 
the government, and I want to show that he has been getting exhorbitant prices, and 
that Mr. Stead, whose valuation he supports, has certified to those prices. : 

Q. What is that scow worth?—A. Probably $150. 

Q. And you have been getting $2 a day for the use of that scow, haven’t you, 
for some years?—A. Yes, for some years. 

Q. And that scow you say—How long have you had it?—A. I cannot tell you 
from memory. 

Q. And Mr. Stead certified that as a fair and reasonable charge and you have had 
hundreds of dollars from the government for the use of that scow?—A. I supose 
probably I have. 

Q. How much do you pay for the stone that you get?—A. It is cut in the yard, 
the men are put on by the day. 

Q. How much do you pay for the stone that you get $2.25 per cubic yard for from 
the government ?—A. Well, ay, how do you mean? 

Q. How much does it cost you?—A. Well, the first year when we wound the 
business up I had $36 and some odd cents left as profit, I cannot tell you just exactly 
what it cost. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 


“i Q. Do you own the quarry ?—A. No, the man who owned it quarried and I hauled 
i 
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Q. This stone is used in the channel, what we call the channel?—A. Not in the 
channel, I think it is used for ballast on the outside of the breakwater, there is a 
breakwater outside this channel. 

Q. This work is spoken of as a channel through Buctouche Beach. What was 
the purpose of that work?—A. It was to let the boats in and out. Years ago there 
was an opening through it where the boats could come in and out instead of going 
around a long sandy beach, about 7 miles long. Buctouche Beach extends seven 
miles out from the mouth of the harbour and years ago, I do not remember it, there 
was an opening there through which the boats could go, but it filled up and they have 
been trying to make another opening. 

Q. And the work has been going on from year to year, and what is done one year 
is filled in by the next?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. Is not the work in the same condition to-day as it was when it was started? 
—A. It has not filled in any more. 

Q. And it has never been of any public service?—A. It is not completed. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 
Q. The work, you say, is not completed yet?—A. No, it is not completed. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. When you made the statement that the work is the same now as it was when 
it commenced you meant that the work was of the same character, did you not?—A. I 
meant that it is not completed. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 
Q. I just want to ask this witness a question. At the time you were negotiating - 
for the purchase of this wharf at Richibucto, had you spoken to, or had any govern- 


ment official spoken to you with reference to selling it to the government?—A. None 
whatever. 
By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Mr. Irving, when you talk about renting an engine to the government from 
year to year for how many days in the season would that be?—A. Not very many. 

Q. Would it be for one-half the year?—A. No, sir, no. 

Q. Would it be for one-quarter of the year?—A. Well, I do not think so, I 
do not think it would extend to three months, it would not be over two months; of 
course it may extend longer in some years. 

Q. What do you furnish with that engine ?—A. Coal, oil, and a man. 

Q. You pay all wages and all expenses connected with it?—A. Yes, and the coal 
has to be hauled from Buctouche down there, a distance of probably six or seven 
miles, 

Q. And what do you get a day for it?—A. $8 a day. 

Q. Now, as to the scow, how many days in the year was the scow employed?— 
A. Well, from memory I cannot tell you, but I think that last year—it is pretty hard 
for me to tell—but I think it was probably 20 odd days last year. 

Q. And you charged the enormous sum of $2 per day for it?—A. Yes, sir, and 
last year I took the scow away from there and sent it to Cape Bald breakwater. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because I got steady work for them and steady pay. 

Q. Was it the government who gave you that work?—A. No, sir, it was not. 

Q. Who was the man gave you that job?—A. Mr. Bogart. 

Q. Is he a contractor?—A. Yes, Mr. Wallberg’s manager. 

Q. And he gave you $2 a day for the scow, and for that reason you did not leave 


_ the scow there last year?—A. They were there for a part of the year, and I took them 


away. I called up the manager of the work and told him if he would give me steady 
work I would let them stay but he said he could not do that and so I took them away. 
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Q. You could make more money by renting them to private parties and so you 
took them away ?—A. Yes. 

Q. For how many years did you supply stone?—A. I cannot tell you from mem- 
ory, but I know the first year there was only $36 profit left after the year’s work but 
my time was worth too much to me to be running around on work that I could only 
get that much out of, so I dropped it. 

Q. You dropped out of it?—A. I did. 

Q. Have you done any since?—A. I did last year, on this job at Buctouche 
Beach, they could not get it anywhere else, we owned quarries and brought the stone 
down to them, and that was the cause of losing ny scow. 

Q. Did the government pay for your scow?—A. No, they did not, I got so much 
a yard for the stone delivered there. 

Q. Is $2 a yard for stone delivered at that place a reasonable price?—A. I would 
say so. 

Q. Are you anxious to have any more contracts at that price?—A. No, I do not 
want to bother with it at that price. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 

Q. You stated to Mr. Crocket that some 15 years ago you bought a wharf prop- 
erty of Buctouche for $220. What is that property worth to-day —A. I would not 
sell it, without I sold out my whole business. 

Q. What is that wharf property worth now?—A. I would not take the sum of 
$5,000 for it. I am getting an income now from it of over $500 a year. ; 

Q. You bought this property at a low price when it had little improvements on 
it. You put a railway track on it, and it is worth a great deal more now%—A. Yes, 
and at the time I bought it I was not using it, but I would not sell it now at all. 

Q. Of recent years has there not been a very very marked improvement in the 
values of water frontage in the towns of New Brunswick?—A. Yes, there has, that is 
my opinion. 

Q. And wherever you get connection between the railway and the water front, 
where you have improved the facilities by giving proper accommodation on the wharf 
business increases annually, does it not?—-A. It makes the property more valuable. 

Q. Because the business increases when you give better facilities for doing it ?— 


A. Yes. 
Witness discharged. 


My. J. B. Foster called, sworn and examined: 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. Mr. Foster, where do you reside at present?—A. At Dorchester. 

Q. You were formerly, I think, warden of the Dorchester penitentiary, were 
you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. When were you appointed warden?—A.. In 1878. 

Q. And you continued to be warden of the penitentiary down to what time?— 
A. Until after you people came into power. 

Q. Well, that would be about when?—A. 1898. 

Q. Now, are you familiar with the town of Richibucto, and the Richibucto river 
which flows past the town?—A. I was born there. 

Q. And what age were you when you left there2—A. 28. 

Q. And have you been there frequently since?—A. Not very often—Oh, yes, I 
have been there. 

Q. And off and on you have been there since2—A. Yes. 

Q. And do you know what is sometimes spoken of as the DesBresay wharf and 
sometimes as the sawdust wharf?—A. Yes. 

Q. How was that occupied when you first remember it?—A. I saw it building. 
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Q. Now, of what material did that wharf consist?—A. Pine and hemlock. 

Q. Were there large quantities of timber placed in it?—A. Yes, and large tim- 
ber. 

Q. Large timber, and large quantities of timber in it?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is stated, Mr. Foster, that in recent years the wharf has gone somewhat 
into decay although the engineers state that the lower part of the wharf, that is all 
that part of it under low water is there still. Would it be your experience that pine 
and hemlock timber which would be beneath the water would remain sound ?—A. The 
hemlock would stay there for a hundred years. 

Q. So that the timber under the water would be sound?—A. It would, and it was 
good timber too, because at that time the hemlock was large and it was not of very 

much value, and it was good large timber that was put in there. 
; Q. How was the wharf ballasted?—A. The vessels used to come there in ballast 
to load deals right off the wharf, and they put their ballast in there. The vessels 
always brought stone for ballast. 

Q. And did the vessels lie at the wharf?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they loaded lumber there, did they ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you much experience in land values?—A. Fairly. 

Q. Supposig you were doing business in Richibucto, what would you value this 
wharf property at as it is to-day, or as it was when you last saw it?—A. I do not know 
that I could answer that, Richibucto land has been changing hands pretty often, and 
T do not think the property is of very great value. 

Q. Would you say that $5,000 would be a fair and reasonable price in your judg- 
ment?—A. If I were doing business there I would not take $10,000 for it. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 
Q. That is if you were doing business there?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Blain: 
Q. What is the size of the sawdust wharf?—A. Have you a plan there? 
Hon. Mr. Puastry.—Yes, here is the plan. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Never mind about the plan, about what size is it?—A. \ell, it was a ship- 
yard, and the place where they deposited the sawdust out of the mill—that was in the 
old time when nearly half the lumber cut was turned into sawdust with the gang saws 
—took up quite a piece of ground. 

Q. How many feet long is it that is the property you say you would not take 
$5,000 for?—A. It would be 400 or 500 feet, perhaps more. 

Q. Did you talk the value of this wharf over with anybody ?—A. No. 

Q. Never?—A. Oh, well, I may have, but not officially. I may have expressed an 
opinion that I knew the wharf. 

Q. Who to?—A. To anybody that I would be talking to. 

Q. Who did you express an opinion to?—A. I met Mr. Murray yesterday in the 
hotel. - 
Q. What did you say to him, that it was worth $10,000?—A. I do not think I 
did. 

Q. What did you say to him?—A. I do not know that I did express an opinion 
to him. 

Q. You say you may have expressed an opinion?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Did you or did you not?—A. I do not know whether I did, or not. 

Q. You offer evidence to the committee that you did express an opinion yester- 
day?—A. I did, but I could not tell you who to, I was not talking it over to anybody. 

Q. You expressed an opinion to Mr. Murray yesterday as to the value of the 
wharf ?—A. I do not know whether I did or not. 

Q. You said you did—— 
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Mr. Carvety.—The witness did not. (Question read by stenographer. ) 
Q. Is that a correct statement of what you said?—A. That is correct. 


By Mr. Blain: 

Q. What was the opinion you expressed to Mr. Murray yesterday about the value 
of the wharf?—A. I do not know that I expressed any opinion about the value of the 
wharf. 

Q. What did you say to him?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Did you talk to him at all in respect to your giving evidence upon this matter? 
—A. No. . 

Q. Did you talk to anybody else since you came to Ottawa, in this room or any- 
where else, about giving evidence in this matter?—A. I think not, not about giving 
evidence here, I did not come here on this business at all. 

Q. Did you discuss the value of that wharf with anybody since you came to 
Ottawa?—A. I cannot answer that, I do not know whether I did or not. 

Q. When did you come to Ottawa?—A. Two or three days ago. 

Q. And you cannot say whether you discussed the value of this wharf since you 
came to Ottawa ?—A. I may have, I do not know, I could not say whether I did or not, 
I was met by your friend beside you there. ; 

Q. Did you talk to Mr. Carvell?—A. No, I have heard tell of him. 

Q. Who did you talk to since you came here?—A. The member for Halifax sit- 
ting beside you (Mr. Crosby). 

Q. Who is the member for Halifax?—A. Who is he? Don’t you know? 

Q. All I want the witness to say is who he did talk the value of this wharf over 
with since he came to Ottawa within the last two or three days?—A. Ido not know 
that I did talk it over, I may have, but I do not know that I did with any person. 

Q. Do you think you did?—A. I think I might. 

Q. Who did you talk it over with?—A. Well, there were two or three gentlemen 
from Richibucto here. 

Q. Who were they?—A. There was Mr. Murray, and there was this gentleman 
who gave his evidence here a short time ago. 

Q. That is Mr. Irving?—A. Yes. > 

Q. What did you say to Mr. Irving?—A. I do not know. 

Q. What did you say to Mr. Stead?—A. I never saw him. 

Q. Or to Mr. Murray as to its value?—A. I do not know that I said a word about it. 

Q. Did you or didn’t you say anything to him about the value of this wharf?—A. 
I do not know. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 

Q. You say that you were the warden of the penitentiary at Dorchester?—A. I 
did not say so, Mr. Pugsley said so. 

Q. Were you the warden of the penitentiary at Dorchester?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were dismissed after this government came into power?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there an investigation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were charges made against you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the result of the investigation was that you were dismissed, what was the 
reason ?—A. Well, I do not know. 
a Q. Well, can you tell us what the charges against you were?—A. I was not a 

rit. 
The Cuamman.—TI think this is going a little too far. 
Mr. Rew (Grenville).—I will not pursue the question further then. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. I would like to ask this gentleman, you are here on business now?—A. I have 
a letter here I would let you read if you like. 
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Q. You say you are here at Ottawa on some business?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it any business in connection with the government?—A. No. 

Q. You are not here to interview any minister of the government on any busi- 
ness?—A. Yes, I am. 

Q. That is your business here in Ottawa to-day?—A. Yes. 
- Q. Have you seen any minister in Ottawa on the business you are here for?—A,. 

O. 

Q. You have not seen any one yet?—A. No. 

Q. You are here to ask some. favours from the government?—A. How do you 
know. 

Q. Well, I ask you that question, whether you are?—A. I do not think I am 
bound to tell you what I am here for. 

Q. You refuse to answer that question?—A. Yes, I will, because you have no 
right to know it. 

Q. Are you here asking for consideration for the time you were warden at the 
penitentiary ?—A. Are you guessing at it? 

Q. I am asking you the question?—A. Are you guessing that? I am not here 
to answer such questions. 

Mr. Sarre (Ontario).—Surely this is an interested witness, he is giving evidence 
on behalf of those from whom he is asking a favour, he is an interested witness. 

The CHamRMAN.—You can ask him if he is seeking the settlement of any claim he 
has against the government, I would allow that question. 

By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 

Q. Are you here I ask you as the chairman suggested, to have any claim against 
the government settled?—A. No, I am going to see the minister on that point. 

Q. What minister?—A. Mr. Aylesworth. 

Q. You are going to see him?—A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore you feel that you have a claim or grievance against the government 
that you are here trying to get settled?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Crosby: 


Q. I would just like the witness to tell the committee all that passed between 
him and me?—A. I could not tell you, I cannot remember a word. 

Q. This gentleman came into the Ho:1se of Commons this moroning and spoke tc 
me. I know Mr. Foster very well and shook hands with him and told him I was glaa 
to see him. He told me he was going to give evidence here to-day, and he said, ‘ Do 
not think I haye changed my politics because I am going to give evidence.’ And I 
said, No, I would not.—A. That is right. 

Q. I had no conversation whatever with my friend regarding the evidence he was 
to give or anything else, but I said to him, ‘ whatever evidence you have to give, go on 
and give it according to your own views.’ 

By Mr. Blain: 

Q. I would like to ask how the gentleman can remember so well what took place 
between the member for Halifax and himself, when he could not remember what 
passed between him and Mr. Murray?—A. Well, he brought to my notice what was said 
but I do not know what I did say to Mr. Murray. 


! 
Hon. Wituiam Pucstey, Minister of Public Works, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. You are Minister of Public Works?—A. Yes. 
Q. As Minister of Public Works have you had an offer from any person or any firm 
for the sawdust wharf property at Richibucto which was purchased by your department 
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from Mr. T. O. Murray?—A. It having been stated by Mr. Stead in a letter which 
is already in evidence, and also stated to me verbally that Messrs. A. & S. Loggie had 
stated that they would gladly give $5,000 for this property I asked that a subpoena 
should issue to Mr. Andrew Loggie in order that he might appear before the com- 
mittee and corroborate that if it were true, as I had no reason to doubt that it was true. 
The Chairman received a certificate from a physician that Mr. Loggie is ill and unable 
to attend, and yesterday I received or rather the chief engineer of the Public Works 
Department saw me and showed me this letter and cheque, which were contained in 
this envelope. That is the letter, and that is the cheque, (handing documents to Mr. 
Carvell). 

Q. This is a letter from whom?—A. From Messrs. A. & EB. Loggie. 

Q. Yes, and the cheque, it is a marked cheque for $5,500. And is this A. & R. 
Loggie the firm who have been mentioned here a number of times during this in- 
vestigation as doing a business at Dalhousie, Richibucto and other places?—A. It is the 
same firm. 

Q. What does the letter and cheque say? 

Mr. Crockretr.—Read the letter. 

Mr. CarveLtt.—Very well, I will read it, this is it. (Reads.) 


‘Loacarnvitte, N.B., Canapa, January 18, 1910. 
E. D. Larrevr, Esq., 
Chief Engineer, Dept. Public Works, 
Ottawa. 

Dear Sir—With the hope that the Public Works Department will be willing 
to resell and dispose of the wharf property in Richibucto, N.B., sometimes called 
‘The sawdust wharf,’ and being desirous of purchasing the same for use in the 
prosecution of our business, we, hereby offer to purchase the said wharf property 
as described in deed from R. O’Leary and wife to T. O. Murray, dated on or 
about May, 19€8, and to pay for the same the sum of $5,500 cash, for which 
amount we herewith inclose our certified cheque on the Bank of Montreal, pay- 
able to the order of the honourable the Minister of Public Works. This offer to 
remain open for thirty days, and that the notice of acceptance or refusal be for- 
warded within that time. 

In case of acceptance, that a deed be executed and delivered to Andrew 
Loggie, Robert Loggie and Francis P. Loggie, all of Loggieville, in the county of 
Northumberland, and province of New Brunswick, merchants, immediately on 
the expiration of that period. In the case of refusal of this offer, that a notice 
of same be given immediately on the expiration of that period, and the certified 
cheque inclosed herewith, be returned to the undersigned. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sgd) A. & R. Locer. 
It is accompanied by a cheque, as follows :— 
‘Andrew Loggie, 
Robert Loggie, é 
Francis P. Loggie, Loggieville, N.B., Jan. 18, 1910. 

No. 20146. 
Bank of Montreal, Chatham, N.B., Jan. 18, 1910, accepted.’ 
Pay to Hon. W. Pugsley, Minister of Public Works or order, five thousand five 
hundred dollars ($5,500). 
A. & R. LOGGIE. 

(Red ink.) 
Richibucto wharf. 
(Stamp at top left hand corner.) 
Bank of Montreal, Chatham, N.B., Jan. 18, 1910, accepted. 
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Q. Have you, Mr. Pugsley—?—A. Pardon me, I might say to you that I have had 
ro communication whatever with Messrs. A. & R. Loggie in regard to this matter. 

Q. There was nothing that led up to this at all?—A. Nothing whatever. 

Q. So far as you are concerned, and so far as you know by any of the officials of 
your department, this is a voluntary offer from Messrs. A. & R. Loggie?—A. Purely 
voluntary on their part. 

Q. Have any of your officials to your knowledge directly or indirectly sought an 
offer of this kind or of any other kind from Messrs. Loggie & Co. for this property ? 
—A. No. 

Q. Have you accepted or rejected the proposition contained in this letter?—A. I 
have not accepted or rejected it, as you will see, the offer remains open for 30 days. I 
might say to you that what I thought of doing was this: after conferring with officers 
ef my department with regard to the matter, to reserve if they were willing to do so a 
piece of the property which is next to the railway wharf; what we need for public 
purposes is two things, we want first to preserve for all time the right of sewerage 
into the river from the public building, then we want enough, property that we can 
extend the wharf 

Q. That is the municipal wharf?—A. That is the wharf we bought from the 
municipality, which we are rebuilding, to extend that wharf along the river channel 
so as to give a frontage of about 400 feet in order that the railway track can be 
earried along that front parallel to the channel. 

Q. In order that you may have the cars placed sideways to the channel?—A. Side- 
ways to the channel—I would propose making to Messrs. Loggie a counter proposition, 
we retaining enough area for what we require for the extension of the railway on the 
wharf and securing sewerage rights, and to sell them the remainder of the property; 
we propose offering to sell them that at a pro rata rate of the $5,500 which they offer 
for the whole property, 

Q. In case they do not accept the offer would you, as Minister of Public Works be 
willing to dispose of the whole of it if the price offered is reasonable?—A. No, I would 
not, because we must retain a portion which we require for the extension of the rail- 
way in any event. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. In your experience as Attorney General of New Brunswick?—A. Pardon me a 
moment, I should have said this: I said that I had no communication in any way 
with Messrs. A. & R. Loggie. There was a telegram from Mr. Loggie to me as to his 
illness which I put in before the committee on Wednesday. 

Q. Do you take it that this letter inclosing a cheque for the purchase price of 
this property was the first communication that the department had with the Loggies? 
—ua. In reference to this property? 

Q. In reference to the purchase?—A. It is the first that has come under my 
knowledge, yes, except—oh yes, the letter from Messrs. A. & R. Loggie to Mr. Stead 
which is already in evidence, and in which they said they would gladly give $5,000 
for it. 

Q. And without anything further passing at all they sent this cheque and letter 
making an offer without any agreement of any kind being arrived at, and without any 
intimation to them that the derartment would sell the property?—-A. There has been 
no communication of any kind from me or from anybody with my authority or know- 
ledge offering the property for sale. 

Q. Did you ever know as a business man, or as a member of the government 
either in New Brunswick or here, of such a proposition as that?—A. I think it is a 
very reasonable proposition for this reason: you see they make there an offer for the 
property of $5,500; I take it for granted that having seen the value of this property 
has been in question and their names having been mentioned by Mr. Stead, and they 
would know that they had told Mr. Stead the government engineer that they would 
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gladly pay more for the property than the government was paying for it, I take it for 
granted that they want this property as a business proposition, and I think that is 
true, because if Mr. Murray stated what is true they requested him twice to withdraw 
the option he had given the government and stated that they would give him more 
than that for it. I take it they wanted the property, and it strikes me as a buisness 
proposition—and I have no doubt it is a perfectly bona fide offer. I might say that 
I know Messrs. Loggie, they are among the most thorough going, straight business 
people you could find in New Brunswick. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 
Q. Are they wealthy men?—A. They are wealthy men. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. They are doing an extensive business with the Public Works Department at 
the present time, are they not?—A. Not extensive, their business in dredging has not 
been very large, compared with others. 

Q. How many thousands of dollars have they got up to the present time?—A. I 
could not tell you how much, they have been dredging at Dalhousie, some at Bathurst, 
some at Caraquet, and some on the Miramichi, but their dredges are not of the lar- 
gest type. : 

Q. They have acquired a dredging plant since you become Minister of Public 
Works, haven’t they?—A. They had a dredging plant before that. 

Q. Are you aware of that?—A. I think so. 

Q. Is not the fact this that they dredged a wharf of their own in front of their 
wharf at Loggieville, and they used some schooner which they fitted up for the pur- 
pose, they did the dredging themselves, and then the government paid them the money 
for doing it, and after that they acquired a dredging plant?—A. I am not aware of it. 

Q. Do you say you are not aware of it?—A. I said my idea was that they had a 
dredging plant before I became Minister of Public Works, they may have enlarged 
their plant since that, but I think they were engaged in the dredging business since I 
became minister. At all events they did not acquire any plant at any suggestion of 
mine, they are very thorough business people who do not interfere with other people’s 
business, and they are men who do not make many acquaintances; I know very little 
about them, although I know them. : 

Q. You heard Mr. Stead examined here the other day and he said that he was at 
Dalhousie on the 14th of October 1908, and that you were there, and you heard the 
telegram read that was sent by you to the chief engineer at Ottawa asking that 
Messrs. Loggie’s dredge the Hayward be sent to work at Bathurst at prices to be 
certified as fair and reasonable by Geoffrey Stead—A. I think it was not exceeding 
the price on the Caraquet work, I think the instructions were that it was not to exceed 
the price of the Caraquet work. 

Q. That is the home of Mr. Andrew Loggie, is it not, of the firm of A. & R. 
Loggie?—A. One of the Messrs. Loggie lives at Dalhousie, but I do not know whether 
it is Andrew Loggie or not. I know they have a large refrigerator warehouse there. 

Q. You saw Mr. Andrew Loggie there that day?—A. I think not,, I have no 
recollection of seeing him. But if you can refresh my memory on the matter I will 
be obliged; I have no recollection of seeing him. 

Q. I am referring now to the day you sent the telegram. Will you say that you 
did not see Andrew Loggie that day ?—A. I may say to you that I have no recollection 
whatever of seeing Mr. Andrew Loggie on that day. I may say to you that the tele- 
gram was not sent at the request of Mr. Loggie at all, but because the representative 
of Gloucester had been urging me to have very important and very necessary dredging 
done there. Mr. Loggie had nothing in the world to do with the sending of that 
telegram. d 

Q. You recollect Mr. Stead said that he had gone to Dalhousie to see Messrs. 
Loggie?—A. I do not think he said that. 
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Q. That he had written to Mr. Loggie asking for a valuation of this property 
following his interview with you in St. John?—A. This interview with me in St. 
John was on the 26th of December, and this was long before that. 

Q. I am referring to the fact that he writes this letter after the 26th of December ? 
—A. I went to Dalhousie for the purpose of examining the harbour, and looking 
into certain works I had been urged to construct, and I went to Campbellton, and 
naturally I had the resident engineer to go over these works with me. 

Q. You went to Dalhousie to examine this wharf?’—A. And to address the public 
meeting as well. 

Q. It was during the campaign?—A. Yes, we usually address meetings during the 
campaign, you know. 

O. And you stated you went there to examine the wharfs?—A. Yes, and to 
address the meeting. 

Q. With the resident engineer, did he go there with you2—A. I think he met me 
there, I am not quite sure, but I think I saw Mr. Reid, the member there also. 

Q. I have not the slightest doubt about it, the minister is always a popular man, 
especially in small towns. That is all the statement you have to make, is it, Doctor, 
in connection with this case?—A. Well, perhaps I should not say that. Mr. Crocket 
asks if that is all the statement I have to make and that perhaps might convey ‘a 
wrong impression. I am quite ready to answer any further questions 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Did you see this wharf before purchasing it?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. You did not see it first?—A. I may say that I first made an order, I think 
it was in June, to have a report made upon the wharf. The report was made, I looked 
it over, and considered that as it had such a large area, and in view of the report of 
the engineer that the quantity of material in it was estimated at about a million 
cubie feet and knowing a good deal about the value of wharf properties myself, I 
thought this was a reasonable price for it. It never occurred to me that there would 
be any question in regard to it; I did not know that Mr. O’Leary had owned the 
property, I had no idea from whom Mr. Murray had bought it, and supposed that he 
had held it for some years. I did not decide at once to purchase it, but later on I 
think some other communications in reference to the matter had been brought to my 
attention and I asked for a further report, and you will find upon the files a further 
report from the engineer sometime in August, perhaps the 9th of August. There was 
an additional report made and I considered the matter again and I recognized that 
we needed the wharf for the public convenience in connection with the railway, and 
also in connection with the sewerage of the public buildings, and believed that the 
price was reasonable, and relying upon the statement of Mr. Stead, I decided to 
purchase. I had found he was a careful man and had great confidence in him. Later 
on after the purchase had been completed, I learned that Mr. Murray had bought 
this property from Mr. O’Leary at the sum of $1,000, Friday, January 21, 1910. I 
think Mr. Leblane spoke to me about it and said that he thought too much had been 
paid for it. 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. That is the member for Kent?—A. Yes, the member for Kent. I felt annoyed 
that Mr. Stead had not given the information with regard to what had been paid to 
Mr. O’Leary, and I wrote him a letter which is on evidence here, the letter of the 13th 
of January. Mr. Stead’s explanation satisfied me that he had acted in good faith, 
acted bona fide, and that the property was fairly worth what he had stated. While the 
consideration that had been paid to the previous owner is evidence of value it is not 
at all conclusive. I had known of the Shives property which the engineer speaks of. 
I was acting for Mr. Shives. That was the property that had been bought at a very 
low price by Mr. Shives, and the appraisers, Mr. Thorne, who was a very prominent 
merchant in St. John, not belonging to the Liberal party but a very strong Con- 
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servative, Mr. George McLeod the same and Mr. McKean, had valued that property 
at $35,000. Ps 
Q. How many years afterwards?—A. Only a few years, a very few years. 
Q. Six years I think Mr. Stead stated in his report?—A. I had known of wharf 
property in St. John which had been bought for a small sum and had increased in value. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Not so rapidly ?—A. Quite as rapidly. I could give you an instance where it 
increased much more rapidly in the wharfs on the western side of St. John which 
are now a part of the terminus. It is very peculiar with wharf property, as Mr. 
O’Leary said to-day—he says he was aware his property was worth a good deal more 
than it was some time ago—the moment you begin to make improvements to harbour 
frontage, property becomes enhanced in value because facilities are provided for 
business and that improves the property. I thought, while Mr. Stead was quite right 
in recommending it, if the case had gone into the Exchequer court Mr. Murray would 
have got $10,000 for the property instead of $5,000 on the same basis on which the 
Shives property had been valued. Therefore, while I asked Mr. Stead to be careful in 
the future always to give any recent transfers extending over a period of two or three 
years, I felt that he had acted in good faith and I justified him in what he had 
done. I may say that I saw Mr. Leblane afterwards when he told me that when he 
made this statement that too much had been given for the property he had no idea 
of the total area that had been purchased. He said that he had looked into the matter 
and felt that the government had got the property at a very low price and that it 
was a cheap property. 

By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Did you understand from the engineer when he was making his report as to 
the value that it was a commercial value or because of reconstruction from an en- 
gineering standpoint?—A. A fair commercial value. 

Q. I understood from him that it was not a commercial value but rather because 
of reconstruction from an engineering standpoint?—A. But he certified that the cost 
was fair and reasonable, that the filling was worth $15,000 even at the low price of one 

and one-half cents a cubic foot. = 


By Mr. Northrup: 

Q. Is there no penalty in the department for punishing officials who display utter 
incompetency ’—A. I did not regard Mr. Stead as displaying utter incompetency. 

Q. I was asking the question?—A. If I had come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Stead had intentionally concealed the information as to what had been paid Mr. 
O’Leary, or given a fictitious value for the property, I should have discharged him in- 
stantly ; but I came to the conclusion that he had acted in thorough good faith and that 
the property, which as he swears here could not have been purchased from Mr. Murray 
at less than $5,000 was got for very much less than we would have had to pay had 
there been an arbitration or had we gone to the Exchequer Court. 

Q. Come back to the original question: Is there any penalty in your department 
for incompetency on the part of an official?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider an engineer displays competency if he ignores the valuation 
of a property which has been sold a few months previously and does not take the trouble 
to ascertain the purchase price?/—A. That depends upon many circumstances. 

Q. In any case iA. A man sometimes disposes of a property for very much less __ 
than it is worth for different reasons. i 

Q. It does not alter the question: Do you think any engineer would be display- 
ing competency when he recommended a figure, without ascertaining the purchase 
price of a property which had been sold only a few months before?—A. I think Mr. 
Stead should have informed the department of the particulars of the last transaction. 
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Q. I would call it incompetency or dishonesty?—A. Still that would not have 
been conclusive as to the value of the property. I think he ought to have done that 
and I have given directions—I may say that in regard to buildings the architect’s 
branch of the department has always done that—that every valuator must give not 
only the assessment but the last transfers and the prices paid for the property. We 
are very careful as to that, but in the buying of wharf properties, which is a some- 
what unusual thing, it appears it has never been the practice to give these written 
directions. 

Q. Am I correct in stating that Mr. Stead’s salary has been increased since he 
made his report?—A. No, except that he may have received the ordinary increase of 
a district engineer. 

Q. Has he not received $200 increase of salary?—A. I am not aware of that. 
This being a routine departmental matter it would not come to my special notice. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Is this statement correct, that he got the regular increase of $100 and another 
increase in June?—A. No, I think not, he has had the regular increase. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Do you know of any offers to purchase this property?—A. Yes, and I can sell 
the property to-morrow for more than the government has paid for it. We have an 
offer from Messrs. Loggie and I am satisfied we can reserve what we have for wharf 
purposes and sewerage and for the balance get a substantial proportionate increase 
beyond what we paid for it. 

Q. Are there any possible purchasers except Loggie & Co.?—A. Possible pur- 
chasers ? 

Q. Any person else requiring that wharf down there besides Loggie & Co.?—A. I 

*do not know as to others. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. You state that you learnt some time afterwards the property had been pur- 
chased from Mr. Murray for $1,000. When did you learn that first?—A. That was 
about the time I wrote Mr. O’Leary. You will observe there is a letter from me to 
Mr. O’Leary on record. 

Q. On the 13th of January ?—A. I do not remember the time; I think some time 
1: December. Then I wrote Mr. O’Leary for the facts of the case. 

Q. And do you say you got that information from Mr. Leblanc, the first intima- 
tion of it?—A. The first intimation I had was from Mr. Leblanc. 

Q. And his statement was what?—A. His statement was that he thought I had 
paid too much for the property, or rather the department had—that Mr. Stead had 
valued it too high, 

Q. Did he not also say that it was hurting the party down there; that it was 
looked upon as a scandalous transaction?—A. He did not say that, but he said it 
would be subject to criticism. 

Q. And he brought it up to you as a matter that was injuring the party?—A. He 
aid not say that it was injuring the party, but that it was subject to adverse criticism. 

Q. And that he himself thought it was an excessive price for the department to 
pay’—A. Yes, and afterwards he explained to me that he thought we had purchased 
a very much smaller area than we actually had, and when he learned the size of the 
property that was purchased he changed his mind and thought that in fact we had 
got it very cheaply; that the sum we paid was a reasonable price. 

Q. Do you remember meeting Mr. Thos. O. Murray and Mr. George W. Robert- 
son at St. John ?—A. Meeting Mr. Murray and Mr. George W. Robertson at what time? 

Q. In the fall; you heard Mr. Murray’s statement here?—A. I have no recollec- 
tion of having any interview, not that I remember. 
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Q. During the campaign of 1908?—A. I remember one meeting there with one — 
oz both of them just as I was leaving my office. 

Q. You remember that ?—A. Yes. 

Q. They came to see you together?—A. I do not know that they came together, 
Lut I saw the two of them together at the door. 

Q. Did they speak to you and express a desire for an interview 2—A. I do not 
remember, I was in a great hurry at the time. I had my valise in my hand and there 
was a cab at the door; I was in a great hurry to catch the train, as I often am. I said 
to them, ‘Do you eet to see me?’ and they said ‘ Yes.’ And I replied, ‘I cannot 
see you now I am just catching a train;’ that is what took place. It was very much 
tthe same way as when Mr. Stead was there; there were a great many people there 
waiting to see me. 

Q. What time was your train leaving there? Was that the evening train?—A. 
The evening train. 

Q. And that is all that took place?—A. That is all that I recollect. 

Q. You sent a telegram up to the Department of Public Works here to start 
work at several places in Kent county by day’s labour. Upon what information is 
the statement in that telegram based?—A. What is the statement? 

Q. That it will be advantageous to do this by day’s labour?—A. I think Mr. 
Leblane had assured me that it was a class of work that might be better done by 
day’s labour than by contract, because it was work that could not be done by contract. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with Mr. Carter, Mr. Murray or Mr. Robert- 
son in connection with the matter?—A. I do not remember. 


Committee adjourned. 


Hovuse or CoMMONs, 
ComMMITTEE Room, No. 32, 
Tuurspay, February 24, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts met at eleven o’clock a.m., 
Mr. McColl presiding. 


Dr, Dantet.—Mr. Chairman, I would move that the evidence in the St. John 
Dredging and York Point Dredging matter be printed. I desire to ask a couple of 
questions in that matter to-day, but as there is a gentleman here from a distance, and 
as some of the members of the committee would prefer to go on with that examina- 
tion, I will hold mine back. ! 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—I would like to say this, that Dr. Daniel moves that the 
evidence in the St. John dredging mutter be printed. In looking over the stenograph- 
fr’s notes of evidence which was taken on the 16th of February, 1910. When Mr. 
Lafleur was on the stand, I notice Dr. Daniel put this question, on page 4. I was not 
present, as I found it impossible to attend the meeting owing to departmental work 
t had to look after, and therefore I avail myself of the opportunity of looking over the 
transcribed notes. 

I find on page 44, Dr. Daniel spoke of the contract for the dredging at St. John 
by the Maritime Dredging and Contracting Company, and he puts this question to Mr. 
Lafleur: ‘ How do you account for the difference in those prices? The order in council 
gives one list of prices and the contract an entirely different list of prices,’ to which the 
engineer says ‘J cannot account for it.’ A 

Ais a matter of fact the contract and the order in council are absolutely identical. — 
Now, I would like that the order in council and contract both be printed. thew are 
not set out in the notes. 
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Mr. Daniret.—The order in council is set out, but the contract is not. The 
order in council and the contract should both be set out in full. 

Mr. CarvELL.—I understood the contract was to go in in full. 

Hon. Mr, Pucstey.—It is not set out in the notes. 

The CuHAmRMAN.—Dr, Daniel’s motion for the printing of the evidence may go, 
but we should have it understood to include the printing of the contract as well as 
the order in council. 

Hon. Mr. Puestey.—And the papers attached to the contract, forming part of the 
contract. 

Mr. Danrer.—And any other evidence that may still be adduced. 

The CHamMan.—Is there any objection to that motion ? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—When is the St. John matter likely to come up? Not to- 
day ? 

The CHAIRMAN.—No, sir. 

Mr, Carvetit.—I understood that we were to proceed with the examination of 
Mr. Loggie, who was to attend to-day on a summons issued the other day. 

The CHamman.—Yes. Call Mr. Loggie. 

Mr, Carvett.—There was a letter read here while the matter was up before, read 
vy the minister. We will have that letter. 


The committee proceeded to the further consideration of the payment of $5,000 
to Thomas O. Murray, re purchase of sawdust wharf, Richibucto, N.B. 
“ 


4 AAnprew Loca, Dalhousie, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Where do you reside?—A. I reside part of the time in Dalhousie, part in 
Loggieville, and part in Richibuctto. 

Q. You are a member of the firm of A. & R. Loggie?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been carrying on business in Richibucto?—A. I cannot 
give you the exact date, but it must be over twenty years. Perhaps twenty-five years; 
1 am not positive as to the date. 

Q. Do you know the property that is generally known as the sawdust wharf at 
Richibucto, which was formerly owned by O’Leary, and which Mr. O’Leary sold to Mr. 
Murray for seven bundred dollars, and which Mr. Murray sold to the government for 
$5,000 2—A. I know the sawdust wharf. 

Q. When did you first learn of the purchase of the sawdust wharf by the govern- 
ment?’—A. The first information I got of that was one day I met Tum Murray at 
Kent Junction. It was not sold, but he told me it was sold, in a conversation, or that 
|< had made an offer. That is the first intimation I had ever beard it was sold to the 
government. 

Q. You say he told you he sold it or had made an offer?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That conversation took place at Kent Junction?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When ?—A. I could not give you the exact date, but I think it was in August. 
I did not take any note of it at the time, because it was merely a conversation with 
a friend, but I think it was in August, 1908. 

Q. That is the first intimation you had?~—A. That was the first intimation I had. 

Q. Yes’—A. I can give you the conversation. 

Q. That is the first intimation?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carvett.—I think he objects to you importing into his language the words 
“should be taken over.’ 
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Q. That is the first intimation you had of any negotiations for the purchase of 
the property by the government in the month of August, 1908?—A. I think it was; 
IT am not sure, ; 

Q. Did you know at that time what Murray paid for the property?—A. I knew 
that day he told me. 

Q. What did he tell you?—A. That is what I am going to if you will allow me. 
He said ‘ Andrew, I have sold the sawdust wharf to the government.’ I said ‘ Yes.’ 
I said ‘What did you get for it.’ He said ‘I got five thousand dollars for it.’ I said 
‘Tom, I think you sold it too cheap.’ He said ‘I got a fair profit on it, and I was 
satisfied to sell it for that.’ I said ‘What did you pay for it? He said: ‘I paid a 
thousand dollars for it. I said ‘Of course, Tom, that is a cheap price, but I think 
you should have got more money for it, notwithstanding the fact you paid that money 
for it, because that property will be worth more money if the government takes over 
the Kent Northern Railroad, and there is a line of steamers running from there to 
the Island.’ I said ‘You say you have sold it? ‘ Well,’ he said ‘I have made them 
an offer on it ‘Will you withdraw that offer.’ ‘No’ he said, ‘I could not withdraw 
that offer; it has gone too far.’ That is as near as I can remember the conversation 
at that time. 

Q. That is the whole of what you remember?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say that conversation took place in the month of August?—A. I think 
it was in August. 

Q. Do you know that the Order in Council authorizing the purchase of this pro- 
perty did not go through uhtil the month of September?—A. I do not know anything 
about it. 

Q. And do you know that the deed was not executed until the 24th of Septem- 
ber?—A. I did not, except what I saw in the public press since then. 

Q. But Murray told you that in the month of August?—A. I think it was in 
August. 

Q. Is that the only conversation you had with Murray before the purchase was 
completed? That is the first, you say?—A. That is the first. I may have had other 
conversations, because I don’t know when the purchase svas completed, but several 
days we met, and we might have a few words, but it was merely a personal conversa- 
tion, as two friends meeting; nothing official about it. 

Q. Do you consider that the purchase of this property by the government was 
necessary to meet the public shipping requirements of Richibucto2—A. That is what 
I said, it would be necessary if the railroad was taken over, and a line of steamers 
run. That is what I considered. 

Q. But without reference to the railway, do you say it was necessary ?—A. It was 
necessary ? 

Q. To meet the public shipping requirements at Richibucto?—A. Well it might 
be; in my opinion it would be. 

Q. For the use of the railway? 

Mr. Carvetyt.—What do you mean? Your question is too broad. 

Mr. CrockeT.—I asked the question first if he considered the taking over of the 
Kent Northern by the government would require the purchase of the wharf. He said 
he thought it was necessary. What was his answer? 


(The answer of the witness was read as follows: ‘That is what I said’—it 
would be necessary if the railroad was taken over and a line of steamers run; 
that is what I considered.’) 


Q. You said it would be necessary if the railroad was taken over by the govern- 
ment?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Without reference to the taking over of the railway what do you say?—A. 
It might be necessary too. 

Q. But your chief idea in connection with the taking over of the railway—the 
chief benefit would be in connection with the railway. Do I understand you ecor- 
rectly when I say that the chief benefit that would accrue from it would be that it 
would afford a terminal point for the railway?—A. That would be one reason. 

- Q. Now, Mr. Murray is one of the owners of the Kent Northern railway ?—A. 
es. 

Q. The gentleman who bought this property for seven hundred dollars and sold 
it to the government for five thousand dollars, he is himself one of the four owners 
of that railway ?—A. No, one of five owners. 

Q. George W. Robertson, who got a large amount of this purchase money, was 
another owner of that railway was he not?—A. George W. Robertson was another 
one. 

Q. So that Mr. Murray, associated with George W. Robertson in the ownership 
of that railway, sold the property to the government, although you say the chief 
benefit to be derived by the public, by the purchase of that wharf, would be that it 
wou!d afford a terminal point for the railway?—A. Yes, sir. That would be one of the 

Q. Who are the other owners?—A. As I understand it, Robert Finney, George W. 
Robertson, John Jardine, William Carter and Murray. 

Q. Do you know what these people paid for the Kent Northern railway?—A. I 
don’t. 

Q. Do you know they paid only $55,000 for the railway?—A. I don’t know any- 
thing about it. 

Q. How long is the railway ?—A. I could not swear to that. I have understood it 
is 27 miles. 

Q. Do you know the rolling stock, the equipment of this railway, what equipment 
it has?—A. No. 

Q. How many trains do they run a day?—A. One train. 

Q. One train up to the junction and one back?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have they more than one passenger car?—A. No, I think they have only one 
passenger car. 

Q. There are no freight trains run on that road?—A. The one train takes freight 
and passengers both. 

Q. There is a baggage car and a freight and passenger car combined?—A. There 
is a passenger car, a first and second class passenger and they carry their baggage in 
a box ear, which they generally take off. 

Q. You know that that is the rolling stock of that railway ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know of any other?—A. There is another engine but there may be more, 
I don’t know, but these are the cars they used any time I have travelled there, except 
there is more freight to carry, and they take more cars. 

Q. Do you know if they have run a freight car for the past year?—A. That is the 
freight car I am telling you about. 

Q. Outside of these you have told us about?—A. They carry a great many cars 
of freight besides that. 

Q. Q. Do you know if they run freight trains in addition to the service you have 
mentioned?—A. You mean special freight trains. 

Q. Yes?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. Now, you are aware are you not, that the government in the same season, had 
purchased what is known as the municipal wharf ?—A. Well, I did not know that 

Q. But you know it now?—A. Yes, I have understood it from the nublie print. 
I know they are up there. 

Q. Do you know that Mr. Stead, the resident engineer of the department had « 
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report about the municipal wharf, and a report on the purchase of the sawdust wharf? 
—A. I do not. 

Q. But you know now that the government has bought the municipal wharf?—A. 
I know from seeing it in the public print. That is the only way I know. 

Q. Have you read the evidence over in this case?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You remember reading that, don’t you?—A. No, I do not think I do just re- 
member reading it, although it may be there. 

Q. Well, here is a copy of a report which is already in evidence, signed by Mr. 
Geoffrey Stead, under date the 10th March, 1908: 


Sir,—As requested in your letter No. 757 of the 13th of February, 1908, I have 
made an examination of the municipal wharf at Richibucto, and an estimate 
of its value and of the probable cost of the repairs it would require. 

Richibucto, the shire town of Kent county and the terminus of the Kent 
Northern railway, has a population of about 1,100 and is situated on the Richibucto 
river about three miles from its mouth, in Northumberland straits. Richibucto is 
40 miles by road south of Chatham, 20 north of Buctouche and 40 north of Shediac. 

The municipality of Kent county built over 25 years ago a public wharf at 
Richibucto consisting of an approach 4434 feet long, 24 feet wide, a pierhead about 
115 feet long, and 75 feet wide, and an extension to the pierhead 1414 feet long and 
over 40 feet wide. The wharf is composed of cribwork with a floor of cedar poles 
covered with about one foot of ballast, and surfaced with gravel, &c. There is 
about 15 feet of water at L.W.O.S.T., under the outer face, deepening to eight 
fathoms in the channel, about 400 feet out from the wharf. The range of spring 
tides is 4 feet. For some years the wharf has been leased to the Kent Northern 
railway and used for the import of coal and shipping lumber, tanbark, fish. &e.. 
by rail. 

The lumber shipments at Richibucto have varied in late years from about 
2,150,000 ft. b.m. to 11,000,000, which formerly went direct to England, &. A 
large portion of this is now carried by rail ta Ontario and also to St. John and 
Halifax, for shipment from there by steamer. Lumber and tan bark—about 400 to 
500 cords of the latter yearly—are brought to the wharf by scows and piled there 
till cars are available. 

The wharf has been repaired at various times, but it is beyond the means of 
the county council to keep it in proper repair, and it is therefore becoming unsafe 
for traffic, and especially for the engine of the Kent Northern railway. It is the 
only public wharf at Richibucto and is much used. It seems reasonable therefore 
for the department to take it over. In view of the very probable acquirement of 
the Kent Northern railway by the Intercolonial, which would then be obliged to 
own or lease the wharf, it would be a good investment for the governnment to 
secure it now on the present reasonable terms. 

The wharf would also be used by the Department of Marine and Fisheries for 
storing their buoys, for which the government have no present accommodation. 

Allowing for the complete rebuilding of about 315 feet of the approach and 
of the whole top of the pierhead down to the half tide level, about 130 feet of crib- 
work would still remain, which, at six cents per cubic yard, would be worth $7,800, 
or over five times the price asked. In addition, the wharf property includes a lot 
connecting the wharf with the main street, and having a frontage of over 100 
feet on the latter. Repairs necessary are as follows:— 


Rebuilding 315 feet of the approach, 68,000 cubic feet, at 6 

(ctl a One Ec ho a ee a hE 
Rebuilding the pierhead from half tide level upwards, the 

top of the new work to be 4 feet above H.W.O.S.T., 

instead of from just to 34 as at present, 80,000 cubic 
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PecimmmenibworcvatrOscents:|. 601. ci <i ee ek. 4,800 00 
Close piling the outer surface and two ends of the pierhead 

Attbanbmtlesedti ese oc) oh ahs de Sl ce ek 1,420 00 
rime ee ek ok he ee hae 1,200 00 

Total CSUUMMAGGCOSUGE ase Cute ee ok _. $11,500 00 


The approach should be rebuilt at once, as it is already unsafe for use by 
the railway and teams. The repair of the pierhead is not immediately necessary, 
and therefore I would recommend that the former only be allowed for the present, 
the cost of which would be as follows :— 


68,000 ¢ f. cribwork to rebuild 315 feet of app., at 6 cents. $4,080 00 
Contingenncies. . 5161 cope nde ae cr aM 420 00 


And that this work be performed by day’s labour, which is the only satisfactory 
way to make repairs on such a work as this. 

From the photographs which are inclosed, it will be seen how difficult it would 
be to make proper contract plans of the whole repairs required. 

File No. 300-976 is returned herewith. This was inclosed mith your letter. 
number 1508, of the 15th April, 1907, the reply to which was delayed until after 
the next meeting of the wharf committee, i.e., early this year, when the price to 
be asked for the wharf was decided on. 


Yours obediently, 


(Signed) GEOFFREY STEAD, 
Resident Engineer. 
E. D. Larreur, Esq., 
Chief Engineer, 
P. W. D., Ottawa. 


Q. You have observed that statement in Mr. Stead’s report of the 10th of March, 
that in view of the probable acquirement of the Kent Northern railway by the Inter- 
colonial it would be a good investment for the government to purchase the municipal 
wharf to meet that need 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Stead makes no reference in the report at all to the sawdust wharf. You 
have no doubt now, have you, that Mr. Stead had been there before the question came 
up about buying the sawdust wharf and had made a report advising the government 
to purchase the municipal wharf to meet the needs, not only that were existent then. 
but the needs that would arise if the government took over the Kent Northern railway ? 
—A. What is your question? 

Q. You have no doubt, having heard that report, that Mr. Stead, the resident en- 
gineer of the department, had made a report in which it was pointed out that the 
acquisition of that wharf, the municipal wharf, would meet the needs of Richibucto. 
not only the existent needs, but the needs which would arise from the taking over by 
the government of the Kent Northern railway?—A. What do you wish me to answer? 
In my opinion, Mr. Stead was there. I say right here, before these gentlemen, I 
could not remember a document like that, to answer all the points in it. If you want 
me to say I thought Mr. Stead was there, I did. I have no means of knowing he was 
there, except by that document. 

Q. You see in that document that Mr. Stead emphasized the wisdom of taking over 
this municipal wharf, for which $1,500 was paid, because of the probable acquisition 
by the government of the Kent Northern railway ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say it is the probable acquisition of the Kent Northern railway by the 
government that gave the chief value to the sawdust wharf?—A. I gave that as my 
opinion. 
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Q. Although the government had already bought a wharf to meet that very re- 
quirement ?—A. I do not think that wharf meets all the necessary requirements. 

Q. You say you do not think it meets all the necessary requirements ?—A. ‘That 
is, the municipal wharf? 

Q. Mr. Stead’s report does not allege or intimate in any way that it will not, 
does it?—A. No, it does not, but I am not giving Mr. Stead’s opinion, I am giving 
my own. : 

Q. Now, Mr. Loggie, that municipal wharf, you know, do you not, was under 
lease to the Kent Northern railway for fifty dollars a year?—A. I do not know any 
such thing, any more than I saw it in public print. 

Q. You have read that in the evidence have you not?—A. Possibly I have. 

Q. You say you are not aware of it?—A. I am not aware of it from any reliable 
information, except as I saw it in public print since this trial. 

Q. Do you remember yourself and Mr. O’Leary making a proposition to the 
Kent Northern railway to give the railway the right to run across the sawdust wharf 
and the other water fronts right down to yours and Mr. O’Leary’s warehouses. 
for one dollar a year?—A. I don’t remember that. Mr. O’Leary, I see, says in the 
evidence such was the case. For my part, I do not contradict it; it may have hap- 
pened, because Mr. O’Leary and I were anxious to get wharf accommodation to the 
freezers. It was not a matter of value; it awas only a matter o. trying to get them 
to go there, and giving them this right to go there for comparatively nothing. 

Q. You do not contradict Mr. O’Leary’s statement ?—A. I do not. 

Q. It was at a nominal rent of one dollar a year you proposed to the railway 
company to give them the right to run their railway track right down to your ware- 
houses ?—A. No, sir, I did not say sucha thing, because Mr. O’Leary could not give 
that right. You asked me if I endorsed Mr. O’Leary’s idea of giving the right to 
cross over their trains down to his and our freezers for one dollar. I say no, no such 
thing. 

Q. So far as Mr. O’Leary was concerned, it was the sawdust wharf ha ownal, 
and as far as you were concerned, you had property on the water front 2—A. Yes. 

Q. So far as your property was concerned—that is Mr. O’Leary’s statement so 
far as I understand it—A. Yes, sir; that is not mine. 

Q. Do you contradict the statement?—A. I do not contradict it, because I do 
not know whether it is true or not. 


Q. Are you aware that there was such a document in this committee2—A. I am 


not aware of it. 

Q. There is such a document.—A. That may be. 

Q. At any rate, you say you do not contradict it?—A. I do not contradict it, 
because I do not know whether such a thing exists or not, from my own memory, but 
I know we were very anxious to get that railway down there. 

Q. What was your idea about making a terminal for the railway out of this 
wharf? Was it that it would afford a site for the station?—A. Yes, sir, and a place 
to ship goods and take them from if this line of steamers went over. 

Q. You know the field in which the station of the Kent Northern is situated 2— 
A. No, sir, I know where the Kent Northern station is situated, but I do not know 
any field about it. 

Q. It is all open space around the station?—A. It is not all open space. It is 
‘enced in. 

Q: But it is vacant ground all about—A. Around the station? 

Q. Yes?—A. A certain amount is. 

Q. With fields fenced in? Do you know that the field in which the Kent Nor- 
hern railway station is situated changed hands, a one hundred acre field, for one 
hundred and twenty dollars not long ago?—A. No, sir, I do not know anything about 
it, no more than J saw since this case came up. 


az 
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Q. You are not in a position to contradict that statement, are you?—A. No, sir, I 
_am not in a position to contradict that statement. 


Q. When this matter was under investigation before, this question nvas put to 
Mr. O’Leary: 


Q. Do you know, Mr. O’Leary, of a sale having been made of the field on 
which the station of the Kent Northern railway is situated?—A. Yes, I saw the 
deed a few days ago. 

Q. How many acres are there in the field?—A. The field in the deed is 
supposed to contain 100 acres, the station being in the end nearest to the town, 
and it was sold to O. K. Black by Solomon Powell, for $120, and that field is a 
block one way and half a block the other way from the sawdust and ‘the muni- 
cipal wharf. 


Q. You say you are not in position to contradict that statement?—A. I do not 
say anything of the kind. 

Q. Do you contradict that statement ?—A. Of course I can say to you here that I 
am perfectly willing to answer any question, but I do not wish to answer a question 
that includes the whole book. 

Q. Mr. Loggie, I have read to you the statement which Mr. O’Leary made, that 
he saw that deed and that this hundred acre field in which the station was situated 
was sold to O. K. Black by Solomon Powell for $120. I asked you if you knew that 
fact and you told me you did not. I ask you now if you contradict the statement? 

Mr. Carvetyt.—As my learned friend wants me to talk—I did not intend to say 
anything here this morning, but as he is anxious, I do not see what earthly object it 
can be to this committee to know whether this man agrees with what Mr. O’Leary 
says or not. This man is not trying to say it is not true, and why take up the time of 
the committee in asking frivolous questions of this kind? Now that this witness is 
here, he realizes he has to take up some little time in order to make a pretense of 
haying wanted him. 

Mr. Crocket.—You are profiting by the lesson your master is teaching up here. 
Instead of the clenched fist we have the smiles of the Honourable William. Mr. Loggie 
has come here to bolster up the value of this property. 

Mr. Carvett.—This witness has come in response to a subpeena, to respond to all 
proper questions. 

Mr. Crocket.—] will substitute the word, if you like. 

Mr. Carvett.—This man is brought here by Mr. Crocket to answer questions put 
to him. 

Mr. Crocket.—He was summoned in the first place on the motion of the Minister 
of Public Works, but he did not attend, and they sent up letters which went in 
evidence without haying the sanction of an oath, and I wanted to put some questions 
to test the value of the statements he made in those letters. 


Mr. Carvetu.—There can be no earthly value in asking this man if he contradicts 
or agrees with what Mr. O’Leary said. 


Mr. Crocketr.—Mr. Loggie has stated that the chief value of this purchase to the 
government was that it would afford a site for a station and tracks. I am pointing 
out now that there is a one hundred acre field upon which this station is situated that 
was bought for $120 within a few months. If my learned friend cannot see the 
relevancy of that, I think the members of the committee can. That 100 acres was 
bought for $120, and now the pretension is that this was bought to provide a site for 
the terminal of the railway. It is situated a block one way, and a half a block the 
other. You can stand on the station platform and look down on the wharf, just as 
you can look down on Metcalfe street and see it. 
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Q. On January 12, 1909, you wrote this letter to Mr. Geoffrey Stead, as appears 
in the evidence: (Reads): 


Ricuructo, N.B., January 12, 1909. 
Mr. Grorrrey STEap, 
Chatham, N.B. 


Yours of January 6 to hand and contents noted. In reference to the price 
paid by the government for the sawdust wharf at Richibucto, which we under- 
stand was $5,000, we think that the government got this wharf at a bargain. We 
think a wharf of the size it is, and in a location so suitable, at the terminus of 
the railway, to be used as a site for a railway station, and for yard room, and 
for railway tracks and a shipping point for vessels to land and take cargo from 
the railway, that it is a good bargain, and that the government got real good value 
for the price paid for this wharf. 

We think it was a very important thing for the government to secure this 
wharf at the price paid, as we know of no other wharf located so suitably for the. 
uses of the railroad. 

We would say if we had owned the wharf we certainly would not have sold 
it for $5,000 as we would consider it good value at a much highr price than the 
government paid for it. 

Yours respectfully, 


(Sed.) A. & R. LOGGIE. 


Mr. CarveLti.—Is that the letter you refer to? 


Mr. Crockxrer.—Yes. You sent that letter to Geoffrey Stead the resident engineer 
of the Department of Public Works?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in that you refer to a letter that you received from Mr. Stead of the 6th 
of January ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, see if this is Mr. Stead’s letter. This has not been put in the case yet. It 
has been given to me since Mr. Stead returned to New Brunswick: (Handing letter to 
witness). That is the letter, or a copy of the letter to which your letter is a reply? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, in your letter Mr. Loggie, you refer to this as you have referred to it in 
your evidence as a valuable and suitable site for the railway station and railway tracks? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You put it upon that ground?—A. That is one of the grounds. That was my 
opinion. 

Q. And this letter puts it entirely almost upon that ground? That was the chief 
ground that you urged in that letter?—A. Mr. Stead came to me-—— 

Q. I am asking you to answer that question first? There is your letter. Is it not 
the chief ground upon which you put it. 

Mr. Carvetu.—It is not open to him, if we are going to go by the rules of evidence 
to put the question that way. 

Mr. Mackenzie.—This letter may work both ways. It is not open to him to put 
his own construction on that letter; it might work very bad if a man goes before a 
judge and puts his own construction on it. It is not open to him to put his own con- 
struction on it. We must construe it. 

Mr. Crocker.—Under the strictest rules of evidence that is a proper question to 
put in the hands of the witness a letter which he wrote and ask him what he meant 
by it. To say I cannot put such a question in the Public Accounts Committee is simply 
absurd. If Judge Mackenzie objects to that question I am going to ask him to do so. 

Mr. Mackenzir.—My learned friend can take any course he likes. It is quite 
capable for him to put the construction on it which suits him for the moment, but it 
is for us to put the construction on it, and not for the witness. 


, 
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Mr. Crocker.—If Judge Mackenzie objects, I want him to do so; if not I want 
him to withdraw. 

Mr. Mackenziz.—I submit it to you (to the chairman) as the presiding genius in 
this court, to decide whether he has that right or not. 

The CHAIRMAN.—You have no doubt quoted the general rule, in a case where a 
letter was ambiguous two constructions might be put upon it and it would be only 
picrer for the writer of that letter to he permitted to say what he meant by it in case 
it was ambiguous and we put a wrong construction on it. 

Mr. Mackenziz.—I submit if there is any ambiguity in this letter it should be 
pointed out. 

Mr. Crocket.—I ani asking this question, whether in that letter as in his cesti- 
mony he refers to the chief value in the purchase by the government of that wuarf as 
being the affording of a site for a railway station and tracks? 

The CHAIRMAN.—I suppose the letter is an answer itself. 

The Wirness.—That was my opinion. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. You say you have been living, Mr. Loggie, or carrying on business for twenty 
or twenty-five years in Richibucto?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This property has been lying idle there for the last ten or fifteen years, has it 
not—vacant and idle has it not?—A. Oh, I do not know for how long. 

Q. For how long, would you say?—A. Oh, it may be longer than that. I do not 
know; I could not say. I have no means of knowing. 

Q. It has been vacant property, lying idle for many years?—A. Yes, there is 
no doubt about that. 

Q. Richibucto is a small town, is it not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the population?—A. Well I do not know, but I would imagine it 
woud not be more than a thousand. 

Q. It would not be more than a thousand?—A. No. 

Q. You knew of this property being there?—A. Yes, sir, I knew Mr. O'Leary 
had it. I knew somebody had it; I did not know which of the O’Leary’s. 

Q. Did you ever propose to anybody to buy this property?—A. I never did. 

Q. Not until it came into the hands of the government?—A. No, that is right. 

Q. And then you sent a cheque up here for $5,500 to buy it from the govern- 
nent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you knew that Mr. O’Leary, the owner of that wharf, sold it for $700 2— 
A. Yes, sir, I do not mind that. 

Q. You know that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you read the evidence?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You know that Mr. O’Leary said he would have soldi it to the government 
for $700 and he would have sold it to you for $700?—A. I do not know that. 

Q. You know he swore to that?—A. Yes, but I might not believe him. 

Q. Did you ever ask him?—A. I never did. 

Q. Do you say you do not believe him? Do you say you do not believe Richard 
O’Leary when he says that he would have sold it to you the same as he sold it to 
Murray for $7002—A. Yes, I would say I do not believe him. 

Q. You are a competitor of Mr. O’Leary’s in business?—A. Yes, we do business 
in Richibucto. 

Q. That is the fact, however, that that property was lying vacant and idle for al! 
these years, and you had been carrying on business there between twenty and twenty- 
five years, and you never approached the owner of that wharf with a view to buying 
it: you never made any proposition to anybody until it came into the hands of the 
government, and then you sent a cheque for $5,500 for it?—A. Yes, sir, that is right. 
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Q. Is that a fair picture of the wharf (handing photograph to witness) /—A. I 
do not know. It may be. This is the sawdust wharf? 

Q. Can you not make it out?—A. It is very dull looking. 

Q. You cannot See any wharf at all there?—A. Oh, yes, this is the edge of the 
wharf I suppose. 

Q. Do you recognize that as the so-called sawdust wharf from that point (indi- 
cating) ’—A. Yes, sir, I would say that that was the sawdust wharf. 

Q. And that is the property that you offered to buy for $5,500?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Two or three months after it had been sold for $700?—A. Yes. 

Q. The face of the wharf is wholly washed away, is it not?—A. You are asking 
me that? 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not think so. I do not think the face of the wharf is wholly 
washed away. 

Q. Does the photograph show the face of the wharf?—A. I think so. I think 
it shows part of it there. 

Q. Where is the face of the wharf on the photograph?—A. That is a very con- 
fusing thing. 

Q. Point out the face of the wharf?—A. That is what I would say is the face 
of the wharf (indicating on photograph.) 

Q. That is the point of the wharf nearest the channel?—A. You have not got 
the face here even. 

Q. There is no face on it. You know there is no face on that wharf?—A. I do 
not know any such thing, because I think there is a face on it. 

Q. You think there is a face on it?~A. I think there is a face on it. It may 
be partially washed away. The last time I saw there was a face on it. 

Q. Mr. Loggie, when Mr. Stead was on the stand here in the month of December, 
upon this point, it was stated in this report that the outer faces of the wharf had 
been washed away down to the water level?—A. Well, that is 

Q. Do you contradict the statement of the resident engineer of the department, 
that the outer faces of the wharf had been washed away down to the low mater level? 

Mr. CarveLtu.—That is not a fair question. Let the witness tell what he thinks, 
and we can draw our conclusions. 

Mr. Crocker.—I am asking him if he contradicts the statement of the resident 
engineer of the department that the outer faces had been washed away down to the 
low water level. 

The Wirness.—My idea is that the front there, a part of it is washed away down 
to the water level. As to what Mr. Stead says, I am not giving his opinion. I am 


giving my own opinion. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Have you examined this wharf lately?—A. Not for some time 

Q. When did you examine it last?—A. It may be three or four years since I 
was on it. 

Q. You did not examine it then in connection with your offer to the government? 
—A. Do you mean to go and inspect it? 

Q. Yes?—A. I did not. 

Q. You say you have not been on it for two or three years?—A. Yes, it may pe 
two or three years. 

Q. Is that wharf, in its present condition, fit for shipping purposes or any other 
purpose ?—A. It is fit for some other purposes. 

Q. Is it fit first, for shipping purposes?—A. No, I would say the front would 
have to be improved and built up and made so that shipping could be taken from 
there. I would say it was not as it is now. 
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Q. Has anything been done with it since the government acquired it to repair 
it?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. What purpose do you propose to put the wharf to?—A. What purpose I pro- 
pose to put the wharf to? If you will allow me to answer—I only gave my opinion on 
this wharf to both Mr. Murray and Mr. Stead, the opinion of one man given to 
another. The opinion I gave to Mr. Murray was in reference to that wharf and the 
railway property. Our offer for that wharf was for our own uses. We can use it 
in our business, which is our own business. We can use that wharf, and we say it 
is worth $5,500 to us and to back that opinion we put up a cheque for $5,500 regard- 
less of who it pleases, or who it does not please; and we have to-day lying in Richi- 
bucto 5,300 pieces of lumber to build the wharf to deep water. We have no deep 
water wharf. We can utilize the wharf and utilize this lumber to get to deep water, 
and have one of the finest wharfs for Richibucto, and improve it. 

Q. I assume from that statement you are going to repair the wharf and carry it 
to the channel ?—A. It is out to the channel now. 

Q. It has been washed away, as has been stated here. If you buy that wharf, do 
you propose to repair it?—A. Yes, sir. 8 

Q. What will the repairing of the wharf cost you? Are you able to tell?—A. No, 
sir, I am not able to tell. 

Q. You heard the report I read from Mr. Stead this morning with reference to 
the municipal wharf?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Stead, in answer to the quotations I read, Mr. Stead says, dealing with 
the question of repairs, this :— 

Allowing for the complete rebuilding of about 315 feet of the approach and 
of the whole top of the pierhead, down to the half-tide level, about 130,000 feet of 
eribwork would still remain, at 6 cents per cubic foot, would be worth $7,800, or 
over five times the price asked. In addition, the wharf property includes a lot 
connecting the wharf with the main street, and having a frontage of over 100 


EM ero el eee SE a Sd ore ne cs <s- $7,800 00 
Close piling the outer face and two ends of the pierhead 
nS SOMUES se Abe bAsetl sss leet ble soles. tr ee wan 1490) 00 
Womiimeencies. 5: 1. 2. 6 ne oe 1,200 00 
Wwomldemakera total of. 5... 2 Goes oe. oe ee SILL500 00 


To repair the municipal wharf with a pierhead 121 feet. That is what Mr. Stead 
estimated the repairs of the municipal wharf would cost?—aA. I am not going to 
contradict him. 

Q. The sawdust wharf has a frontage of how much?—A. As I understand, by the 
deed which Richard O’Leary gave Thomas Murray, I think it is 730 feet. 

Q. You are a business man. Having taken the estimate of the resident engineer 
on the municipal wharf, which was faced right up and out to the deep water in use at 
the time that the repairs to the wharf were made, would amount to $11,500, what do 
you estimate this whole sawdust wharf will cost you before you make it into a wharf? 
—A. I never estimated that, but we should repair it in a very different way from what 
Mr. Stead does. It is a different wharf, a wharf with mill refuse, a different wharf 
altogether and we would repair it in a different way for ourselves from what Mr. 
Stead would do, no doubt, as a government engineer. 

Q. Have you any opinion at all how much that is going to cost you to take that 
property over and convert it into use?—A. No, sir; I have not estimated it at all. 

Q. You have not considered that aspect of the case at all?—A. No, sir, I have 
not considered that aspect of the case at all. 

Q. You are the owner of other wharf properties at Richibucto?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know the old Wark property that Mr. Forbes bought recently 2—A. 
Yes, sir. 
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Q. That is a completed wharf, built out to high water—a completed wharf, built 
up with a face on it and fit for use?—A. I know it was in very bad condition, and I 
saw Mr. Forbes driving piles around in front of it and fixing it up, so it eould not be 
completed. 

Q. It has been in use up to the present time?—A. I know it was in very bad 
repair. 1 don’t know whether it was in use when he bought it or not. 

Q. Within the past two or three years do you know that that wharf was in use? 
—A. I do not know of the wharf being in use to my knowledge before Mr. Forbes 
bought it. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Have you been in Richibucto within the past two years?—A. Yes, sir. 
How long ago?—A. I think about a week. 


22 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. De you know that Mr. Forbes bought that wharf for $800?—A. I do not know. 

Q. You know that the statement was sworn to in the committee here?—A. I do 
not remember that particular piece of property. I am not prepared to contradict that 
Mr. Forbes bought it, and if it is on the publie records $800, that is what it is. 

Q. Did you make any inquiries about it?—~A. No, sir. I had nothing to do with 
Mr. Forbes’ wharf. 

Q. Did you make any inquiry of anybody with a view to buying this wharf until 
this matter came before this committee?—A. How is that? 

Q. Did you make any inquiry of anybody with a view to buying the wharf until 
the matter came before this committee?—A. I don’t think I did. I did not make 
any Inquiry of anybody as to buying the wharf because that is our own business. 

Q. Where is the Forbes wharf situated? It adjoins the municipal wharf, does 
it not?—A. No, there is a passage goes down between the municipal wharf and the 
Fortes wharf. 

Q. Is it on the southerly side of the municipal wharf?—A. Yes, on the southerly 
side, further up the river. 

Q. And this sawdust wharf is on the northerly side?—A. The sawdust wharf is 
on the northerly side. 

Q. You have a wharf now of your own at Richibucto?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What frontage?—A. 100 feet. 

Q. That is a frontage on the deep water?—A. A front on the deep water? 

Q. It could be carried out to deep water?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much did you pay for that wharf?—A. We built that wharf, the greater 
part of it. 

Q. How much did you pay for the land and the buildings, on that wharf ?—A. A 
portion of that wharf, a very small portion of it, we bought the Samuels property, I 
think we paid $400 for it, which was very very cheap for the building, as the wharf 
would possibly be from the street, right up to the street, it would be possibly—it is 
fifty feet wide, and it may go out ninety feet, perhaps eighty feet on the street, right 
on the shore; that is the first part of our wharf. 

Q. The land from which you built this wharf, and upon which you built the wharf 
you bought for $400?—A. No, sir, we did not buy the land for $400. That portion 
of it we did. 

Q. What do you mean by ‘that portion?’—A. That is the only part of the land 
upon which the wharf is built, what we bought of the Samuels property. 

Q. How much of this land is the wharf built on?—A. That is 50 feet wide, and 
we bought another lot alongside of it for one hundred and fifty, and we bought the 
two lots. 
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Q. You bought the land on which the present wharf is built for $550. Is that 
right ?—A. I would not say it is right. It is the frontage, and then we built out. 

Q. There is one lot, you say, 100 feet that you bought.—A. I said it was 50 feet: 
the whole was 100 feet; the two lots together are 100 feet; each lot is 50 feet wide. 

Q. That is on the water front?—A. That is on the water front. 

Q. And these two lots cost you what?—A. $550. 

Q. And you built a wharf on them?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you build that wharf?—A. We built that wharf at different times; 
different pieces of the wharf. 

Q. That was to meet the requirements of your business?—A. Some of the require- 
ments. 

Q. And did the wharf meet the requirements of your business?—A. It did not. 

' Q. Have you had any other wharf accommodation since then than which you got 
irom this land?—A. We have had Mr. O’Leary’s wharf, because we are not in deep 
water. This wharf of ours goes out to where there is possibly six feet of water at 
low water; ve paid him wharfage for it. 

Q. But you never sought for any other wharf until the present day. Having 
built that wharf to meet as far as possible the requirements of your business, and built 
a wharf for that purpose, you have not sought out any other wharf until the present 
time?—A, No, because we proposed building our wharf out into the channel. 

Q. You have not approached anybody in Richibucto with a view to buying a wharf 
or extending your wharf accommodation until the present time?—A. I do not know of 
anybody in Richibucto that has anything to do with building our wharf; it would be 
ourselves. 

Q. Have you approached anybody in Richibucto with a view to buying a site for 
the increasing of your wharf accommodation at Richibucto?—A. No, sir, because we 
have a site of our own that we could use outside of that wharf, to the deep water. 

Q. And you have that still?—A. Yes, sir, if we want to go to the expense of build- 
ing a wharf. 

Q. And you say the sawdust wharf, for which you say you are willing to pay 
$5,500 in its present condition, is not fit for shipping purposes?—A. It would want 
to be improved. 

Q. And you have not given any thought at all to the cost of those improvements ? 
—A. No, because we have material to extend our wharf that we would use on that 
wharf, but we would not require to extend our wharf. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. The material is worth money?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Now, coming back to this letter. Before you wrote that letter of January 
12, 1909, had you had any personal interview or conversation with Geoffrey Stead? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Before you received his letter of the 6th of January?—A. Yes, sir, I think so; 
that is right. 

Q. Where was that letter written from?—A. It would be either from Dalhousie 
or Richibucto. 

Q. It is dated Richibucto?—A. That may be where it was written from. I would 
not be positive about that, but I think certainly it was written from Richibucto. 

Q. Do you know that Mr. Stead swore that he was in Dalhousie on the 5th of 
January and that he left Dalhousie on the 6th of January, the’very day that letter is 
dated?—A, Mr. Stead did not see me the day that letter is dated, sure. Mr. Stead 
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came to my place, I think it was in December, and asked me to give him that letter; 
and apparently he had written a letter afterwards, asking me to send it, which you have 
there. . ‘ 

Q. You say he came to your place first in December ?—A. I think it was in Dee- 
ember; it was some time before I wrote that letter. 

Q. What time in December?—A. I do not know. I think it would be towards the 
latter part of December. 

Q. When you say your place, do you mean Dalhousie/—A. Yes, sir, F have a 
house there. 

Q. You say you have read this evidence over?—A. Yes, but not very carefully. 

Q. Did you read where Mr. Stead swore he had been in Dalhousie on the 5th of 
January and that he left Dalhousie on the 6th of January?—A. I do not know. I 
have no means of knowing. I do not think Mr. Stead was to see me; I am positive he 
was not, either the 5th or 6th of January. 

Q. Do you say positively he did not?—A. That is my opinion, not on that date. 

Q. Not even on the 5th or 6th?—A. I think it was before that that Mr. Stead 
was there. 

Q. This evidence was given by Mr, Stead in the previous examination: 


Q. Was it not because of what took place between yov and the government 
in St. John that you wrote to the Loggies on the 6th of January ?—A. T think 
Mr. Loggie promised me a letter some time before that. I had been talking it 
over with him. . 


Q. You have told us it was the day before?—A. No, it was some time before 
that I had seen him, because I wrote to him in the autumn about it, on my own 
hook. : : 

Q. Where is the letter?—A. I just wrote him a personal letter. I do not 

think I kept a copy of it. That is right. 
Q. There is no doubt, Mr. Loggie, that Mr. Stead stated he was in Dalhousie 
on the 5th? His memorandum showed that and his travelling account showed it? 
—A. As far as that is concerned, that I do not know. He may have been or may 
not have been. I do not know anything about it. I think Mr. Stead came to see me 
before that date. 

Q. At page 77. 

Q. On the 6th of January you were in Dalhousie were you not, this year, 
the day that letter is dated, were you not in Dalhousie to see A. Loggie? That 
refers to 1909, or were you referring to 1909 or 1910?—A. I was referring to the 
day I wrote that letter. 

A. About that, I think I did, but not on the same date as I wrote the letter. 

Q. Did you bring the diary you spoke of 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Just look at it and see—A. On the 6th of January I left Dalhousie at 
seven o’clock in the morning. I was there on the 5th of January. 

Q. You were there in Dalhousie on the 5th of January, the day before this 
letter of yours, addressed to A. Loggie, is dated?—A. Yes, I wrote him after I 
got back to the office. 


Q. So you see Mr. Stead was there on the 6th of January and saw A. Loggie. 
That is yourself, Andrew Loggie?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Do you say he did not?—A. I think it was before the 5th of January. I do 
not think he saw me then. I only wrote him once. 


, (Oy Will you say he did not see you?—A. TI will not say it. He may have, but I 7 
think that is wrong. I think it was before the 5th of January that Mr. Stead came 


and asked me to give him that letter. 
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Mr. Carvert.—What is the difference any way? He certainly saw Mr. Loggie 
sometime. 


The Wirvess.—He certainly did, and I gave him a letter too. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. And he knew he was going to get that letter did he not ?—A. When. 

Q. After he had seen you?—A. Yes, sir. 

: Q. You knew the lines upon which you were to write that letter?—A. I knew the 
ines ? 

Q. And he knew the lines upon which you were to write that letter?—A. I do not 
think he did know how I would write the letter. 

Q. How did he approach you about this matter?—A. Mr. Stead came to my place 
one evening; I was not well. I was in the house. He spoke about the sawdust wharf. 
He said: There have been some people down here finding fault, or criticising me 
about the value of the sawdust wharf.’ He said: ‘Would you give me a letter 
giving your opinion of what it was worth?’ J said: ‘Yes. ‘Then I do not think 
there was very much more said. That is what he asked me. 

Q. Is that your composition and phraseology in that letter ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You wrote that letter yourself personally?—A. Yes, sir, I wrote that letter 
myself; there is no doubt about that. That is my letter. 

Q. You wrote that letter7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you usually write out letters. Do you use a typewriter in your office ?— 
A. We have no typewriter in our office. 

Q. Either at Dalhousie or Richibucto/—A. No, sir, in neither place. 

Q. Now, this letter is dated 12th of January, that is your letter?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are not able to say, except from the date in the letter, whether you were 

»in Richibucto or Dalhousie?—A. No, I think if the letter is dated from Richibucto I 
would likely be in Richibucto. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Do you keep any blank forms with the Richibucto heading on, at Dalhousie? 
—A. Yes, sir, we have sometimes. I know there are letter heads with both places on 
them. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


~  Q. You have told us you had no knowledge of this report that has been read, that 
Mr. Stead had made to the department on this question?—A. Which report? 

Q. The report on which the purchase of the sawdust wharf was based. Had you 
seen that report up to the 12th of January, 1909?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Did Mr. Stead have a copy of his report with him?—A. At that time? 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not think it. 

Q. Will you say he did not.—A. I do not think so. 

Q. You learned from him the price he had recommended?—A. I would not sa, 
that, but I learned from somebody. 

Q. You knew the price?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. His letter of the 6th states the price?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he make any mention of the use to which it was to be put, for the rail: 
way purposes? Did he refer to that?—A. When? 

Q. In his conversation with you?—A. I would not say that he did. 

Q. Will you say that he did not?—A: No, I will not say he did not, because I do- 
not remember all the particulars—— ; 

Q. Did he tell you he had seen the minister/—A. He did not tell me anything of 
the kind. 
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Q. You are certain of that?—A. I am positive of that. 

Q. He did not mention the minister’s name?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. You say you are positive he did not mention the minister’s name 2A. Yes, 
sir, that is my remembrance. 

Q. Did he write you a personal letter before this letter of the 6th January, 19092 
—A. Well, he may have; I am not positive about that; I have no letter, because I 
looked and I could not find any. I see there was some reference made to some per- 
sonal letter. 

Q. You have no personal letter ?—A. No. 

Q. You are aware Mr. Stead swore he wrote you a personal letter?—A. Yes, he 
‘may have. 

Q. You say you do not think he did?—A. Well, I do not know, J. do not remem- 
ber him doing it, but he may have written me personally. 

Q. You cannot find any personal letter?—A. No, I have not any personal letter. 

Q. This letter of the 6th of January is written as it seems, introducing it for 
the first time. He does not refer in the letter of the 6th of January to any conver- 
sation with you. You have the letter there—or to having written you previously ?— 
A. He does not. 

Q. Now, coming to this offer of yours, the $5,000 cheque. This letter is as 
follows :— 

Locarevitte, N.B., Canada, January 18, 1910. 

E. D. Larteur, Esgq., 

Chief Engineer Dept. Public Works, 
Ottawa. 

Dear Sir,—With the hope that the Public Works Department will be willing 
to resell and dispose of the wharf property in Richibucto, N.B., sometimes called 
‘The Sawdust Wharf’ and being desirous of purchasing the same for use in the 
prosecution of our business, we hereby offer to purchase the said wharf property 
as described in deed from R. O’Leary and wife to T. O. Murray, dated on or about 
May, 1908, and to pay for the same the sum of $5,500, cash for which amount we 
herewith enclose our certified cheque on the Bank of Montreal, payable to the 
order of the honourable the Minister of Public Works. This offer to remain open 
for thirty days, and that the notice of acceptance or refusal be forwarded within 
that time. 

In case of acceptance, that a deed be executed and delivered to Andrew Log- 
gie, Robert Loggie, and Francis P. Loggie, all of Loggieville, in the county of 
Northumberland and province of New Brunswick, merchants, immediately on the | 
expiration of that period. In the case of refusal of this offer, that a notice of same 
be given immediately on the expiration of that period and the certified cheque 

inclosed herewith, be returned to the undersigned. 
Yours sincerely, 


(Sgd.) A. & R. LOGGIE. 


It is accompanied by a cheque, as follows :— 
AnprEw Locetr, 
Rosert Loe, 
Francis P. Loccrm. 
Locerevitte, N.B., January 18, 1910. 


No. 20146. 


Bank of Montreal, Chatham, N.B., January 18, 1910 accepted. Pay to Hon. 
ie See Minister of Public Works or order five thousand five hundred dollars 
5,500. ; 
A. & R. LOGGIR. 
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Q. Did you write that letter?—A. I did not. 

Q. You did not write that letter?—A. I did not. 

Q. Do you know who did write the letter?—A. I do not know who wrote the letter. 
It is typewritten I think. 

Q. ‘You said you had no typewriter at Loggieville?—A. I did not say anything of 
the kind. I never said such a thing. 

Q. Did not you tell me you had no typewriter at Loggieville?—A. I did not. You. 
are making that up. I said to you we had no typewriter at Richibucto or Dalhousie. 
I did not mention Loggieville. 

Q. Have you a typewriter at Loggieville?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You do not know who wrote the letter?—A, I do not know who did the type- 
writing part of it. If you will give me the letter I will tell you who signed it. 

(Counsel hands letter to witness.) This is signed by Francis P. Loggie. 

Q. Is it signed ‘A. & R. Loggie’?—A. Yes, by Francis P. Loggie; who did the 
typewriting I do not know. 

Q. Did he communicate with you about this?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where is his letter to you? Did he communicate personally or by letter ?— 
A. I think he may have written me by letter, or telephoned, or I think both. 

Q. Have you brought the letter?—A. No, I have not the letter. 

Q. You were summoned to bring all papers?—A. But I have not any letters. 

_ Q. Did you not say he wrote you?—A. Yes, sir, that is a private matter entirely, 
between two parties. 

Q. Have you got that letter?—A. I have not got it. 

Q. Where is it?—A. I think may be it is in the fire, because when I gather up a 
lot of letters from my brother, I put them in the fire, because it is our business; it is 
nobody elses. 

.Q. You say that letter was put in the fire?—A. It may be; I have not got it. 

Q. It cannot be produced?—A. If I have not got it it cannot be produced. 

Q. This letter, although you did not write it, was written by your brother, after 
communicating with you?—A. I think so. 

Q. Now you communicated with your brother first, did you not?—A. Well I am 
not sure of that. 

Q. You are not sure of that?—A. No, I am not sure of that. 

Q. Do you remember who broached this thing first, you or your brother?—A. 
Broached which thing do you mean? 

Q. Broached the purchase of this property and the sending of this cheque?—A. 
No, I do not know which of us broached it first. Possibly it may have been him or it 
may have been me. 

Q. Now Mr. Loggie, think, was it not you?—A. Well, I am not sure of that: it 
may have been. 

Q. You were summoned here to give evidence?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it was not until after you were summoned to give evidence that this cheque 
and this letter were sent up, was it?—A. Well you can tell that better by the date. 

Q. Well, do you know?—A. Which? 

Q. Whether this letter and cheque were written and made out before or after you. 
were summoned here to give evidence on this question?—A. I think it was after. 

Q. As a matter of fact you know you were summoned to give evidence on this, and 
' ¥eu got a communication I think, from the Secretary, Mr. Howe, of the Public Ac- 
ecunts Committee—A. A summons. 

Q. Did you get any word from the Minister of Public Works?—A. No, sir. 

Q. No telegram or letter about your giving evidence?—A. No, sir, I do not think 
so. 

Q. Will you swear you did not?—A. I do not think I did. 

Q. Will you swear that you did not?—A. As I remember it now, I do not think T 
did get any letter from the Minister of Public Works to give evidence here. 
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Q. In relation to this matter, after the investigation began?—A. I do not re- 
member of any. I do not think I did. 

Q. Will you swear that you did not? 

Mr. Carvett.—The man is on his oath. 


By Mr. Crocket: 
Q. Will you say positively you did not?—A. I will not say positively I did, or say 
positively I did, because I am not sure, but I do not think I did. 
Q. Now, you sent a telegram to the Minister of Public Works did you not, or did 
you ?—A. When? 
Q. After being summoned?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Is that letter in evidence Mr. Carvell? 
Mr. Carvetu.—It is produced, yes; I do not know whether it is in evidence or not. 
I have not got it; it was laid on the table. 
Mr. Crockret.—This is the telegram (Reads): 
Be JANUARY 18, 1910. 
Honourable Wimu1AM Puastey, 
Ottawa. 


Regret I am unable to be in Ottawa 19th, being confined to the house for 
some time with bronchitis and asthma. Returning summons with doctor’s certi- 
ficate. Will wire you fully to-day. 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you wont say whether you did or did not receive any communication from 
Mr. Pugsley after receiving the summons?—A. I do not think I did. 

Q. ‘Will wire you fully to-day.’ Did you wire him fully that day?—A. I did 
not wire him any more; that was all the telegram I sent him, and that was purely in 
reference to my health and nothing else. 

Q. Did you wire him that day?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. Did you write him?—A. I did not. 

Q. And all that was sent was this (referring to cheque). Is that what you refer 
to when you said: ‘ Will wire you fully to-day.’ Is that what you had in your mind? 
—A. It was not. 

Q. What did you mean when you said: ‘ Will wire you fully to-day’? What 
did you have in your mind?—A. It was my sickness, my health; it refers to absolu- 
tely nothing else. 

Q. But on the same day January 18, this letter comes to E. D. Lafleur, the very 
day you sent that telegram 2—A. Yes, sir, very likely. That telegram is sent from 
Dalhousie, where I was, in my own private house. That letter is sent from Loggieville, 
-over a hundred miles away. 

Q. You and your brother had been in communication before this?—A. Yes, sir, I 
think that is right. 

Q. And after the receipt of the summons?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was not this thing (referring to cheque) sent up here to help the Minister of 
Public Works out?—A. It was not; that is not true. It is not true, before these 
gentlemen. 

Q. And you say it had no reference to this inquiry ?—A. No. 

Q. Whether this inquiry had been instituted or not, you had that in your mind, 
the purchase of this wharf? Did you have the purchase of the sawdust wharf in your 
mind before this inquiry began?—A. Which inquiry do you mean? 

Q. This one, this investigation?—A. Yes, I said to Tom Murray on one occasion 
that that wharf would be worth that to us, that is if we used this wharf and did not 
build a road, that offer of ours is for that wharf, for ourselves, for our business. 
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Q. You say you had it in mind before this investigation was begun in December 
last? You had the purchase of this wharf in mind, did you?—A. I would not say 
we had the purchase of it, the actual purchase, to say: ‘ We are going to go and offer 
$5,000 for it.’ Possibly we had not. 

Q. When did this thing first come to your mind? In the first place, did you con- 
ceive this scheme in your mind without suggestion or intimation from anybody ?—A. 
I do not call it a scheme. I call it a legitimate business transaction. 

Q. That is, a project of this kind?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You had no communication or intimation from anybody in the Public Works 
Department, that the Public Works Department would be willing to sell the property ? 
—A. No, sir, positively from nobody. 

Q. Never any intimation at all?—A. Positively from nobody. 

Q. Nothing to indicate to you that they would be willing to part with the pro- 
perty?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you think they would be willing to part with the property ?—A. I did not 
know, but we were willing to take it and pay them for it in our own private business. 

Q. And without any intimation or communication from anybody in the depart- 
ment?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Without any suggestion from anybody, Mr. Stead, or anybody else ?—A. -Mr. 
Stead or anybody else. 

Q. Your brother sat down and wrote that letter enclosing a certified cheque for 
$5,500 in these terms?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that the way you usually negotiate your business transactions’—A. How 
do you mean? 

Q. Sending certified cheques before you find out or have any communication 
with the person with whom you are dealing, as to whether he is willing to sell?—A. We 
may do. It was only an offer. In our opinion is was worth that to us. We made the 
offer and sent the certified cheque. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Did you expect it would be accepted?—A. We did not know. We did not know 
whether it would be accepted or not. 


By Mr. Crocket: ‘ 


Q. What became of this offer? The thirty days are up?—A. It has been refused 
by the minister. 

Q: It has been refused?—A. You would know that as well as I do. 

Q. Why would I know it?—A. It was refused in the House of Parliament, I 
think. 

Q. Have you received any answer to that proposition?—A. Yes, sir, I think there 
is a letter from the Minister of Public Works saying he would not accept it. 

Q. When is the letter dated?—A. I do not know. I can only speak from memory. 

Q. Has it-~come into your hands, the letter?—A. No, sir. They sent me that 
letter to Dalhousie, and I remember I read it and sent it back to Loggieville. 

Q. That is the letter dated the 21st February, 1910? I suppose I might just as 
well put it in? 

Mr. Carvett.—It may as well all go in. 

Mr. Crocket (Reads) : 


o ~ <p eT 


February 21, 1910. 


GENTLEMEN,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favour of the 17th in- 
stant in which you accept offer of the department to sell its wharf property at 
Richibucto, known as the sawdust wharf, less a 200 feet strip, running from street 
to channel, along the municipal wharf property, which is retained for public 

2 purposes. 
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With reference to the conditions attaching to your acceptance, I may say 
that the department would be prepared to allow your firm to lay one railway 
track across the proposed extension to the Municipal wharf property, to con- 
nect it with the existing railway tracks on the government wharf on the under- 
standing, however, that such railway track, so far as it is on government pro- 
perty, would be available for use by other shippers at Richibucto in common 
with ourselves, and further, that before such railway track be laid, a plan show- 
ing proposed location of same shall be filed with the Honourable the Minister 
of Public Works, and his approval of the location obtained before any track 
laying is proceeded with. 

The department qvill not undertake to have a survey made of the portion of 
the property which is being disposed of to you, and the boundaries thereof indi- 
eated by sufficient marks in accordance with the measurement contained in the 
deed of this property to the Crown. With respect to the transfer of the property 
being made to you by warranty deed, I beg to say it is not the custom of the 
government to give warranty deeds, and I have not the slighest doubt that when 
your solicitor searches the records he will be quite satisfied with the title held 
by the Crown 

Yours truly, 


Deputy Minister. 
Messrs. A. & R. Locem, 
Loggieville, N.B. 
Q. Did you write that letter of the 25th January, 1910 1—A. No, sir. 
Q. That is from Loggieville?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Is that your brother Francis?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Then there is a letter of February 17th, written by your brother krancis?— 


A. That is signed by him. 


Q. This letter reads as follows (Reads): 


Locerevittr, N.B., 
CanapA, February 17, 1910. 
J. D. Hunter, Esq., 
Deputy Minister of Public Works, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir—TIn further reference to your letter dated January 25, 1910, while 
our $5,500 offer of January 18, 1910 was for the whole of the so-called Richibucto 
sawdust wharf, having a river frontage of 737 feet as described in deed from 
Richard O’Leary and wife to T. O. Murray, on or about May, 1908, we very 
much prefer to have the entire property for the purpose we have in view in con- 
nection with this property. 

But if the department insists, in the interest of the public, in retaining a 
portion of this property, viz: 200 feet in width running from the street to the 
channe! along the southwesterly side of said property, bordering or running” par- 
alle] along the northwesterly side of the municipal wharf property, we are wil- 
ling to accept the department’s offer and pay $3,500 for the entire balance of 
this property as described in the above mentioned deed, on these conditions, that 
we would have the free right of way to lay one or more railway tracks, run tracks 
and cars across the municipal wharf property, also across the 200 feet of the 
above property that the department retains, also a survey of the above mentioned 
property to be made by the department, and line posts to be put in where pos- 
sible, showing street frontage, also channel water frontage, also southerly and 
northerly side Jines as described in the above mentioned deed of R. O’Leary and 
wife to T. O. Murray. Such survey to be completed before transfer of property 
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is made, and before amount is paid. The transfer of this property to us to be 
made by a warranty deed subject to prompt wire. 


Yours sincerely, 
A. & R. LOGGIE. 

Q. Now, you told us a few minutes ago that the offer had not been accepted ?—- 
A. What offer? 

Q. The $5,500 offer was not accepted?—A. Yes, sir; that is the way I understand 
ul 

Q. Were you aware of this other proposition?’—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the acceptance of it?—A. No, sir; I am not aware of the acceptance of 
it, because that must have been since I left. I did not see the letter; I do not know - 
when it was written. I did not see that letter. 

Q. Did you see your brother’s letter—the letter I read from that file?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he confer with you about it?—A. While I was there? 

Q. Was it your intention that the government’s proposition of $3,500 for the pur- 
chase of the wharf should be accepted?—A. That is by us? 

Q. And you consider that that is to be done?—A. I do not know whether they 
will do it or not. 

Q. On those conditions ’-—A. If they accept it on the conditions we have stipulated, 
we will take the wharf. 

Q. Now, if you accept that proposition, the scheme of providing a siie for the 
railway falls completely through, does it not ?—A. I do not think so, because they have 
the municipal wharf and have reserved 200 feet. 

Q. Do you say the scheme which Mr. Stead had in view, and upon which he bases 
his valuation, and on which he bases this letter, that it would provide a site for a rail- 
way station and tracks and terminal, does not fall completely through?—A. Cer- 
tainly it would. We are buying that property and making that offer for A. & R. 
Loggie. 

Q. Then, this is subversive of the public interest, which you said the purchase of 
this property was necessary to promote?—A. We are buying that property for A. & R. 
Loggie, regardless of the public interest or anybody else but A. & R. Loggie. 

Q. But in your previous letter, and in your evidence given this morninng, you 
justify the purchase of this whole property because it would afford a site for a station 
and for tracks and for terminal facilities for the railway?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And now the purchase of this property defeats the object?—A. I do not under- 
stand that question. 

Q. Is not the original object defeated by selling this portion of the property to 
you!—A. I do not think so, because they have reserved 200 feet of it. 

Q Do you say that 200 feet of that Municipal wharf will provide a site for a 
station and a site for the track that was in contemplation by yourself when you wrote 
the letter justifying the purchase?—A. I do not think it would. 

Q. Therefore, if this goes through, the original scheme which was put forward 
as a reason for that proposition cannot be carried out?—A. I do not know that, be- 
cause they may build the station 200 feet further. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would there be land enough reserved by this 200 feet of the municipal wharf to 
supply a station site and all the requirements the government would have?—A. I do 
not know what requirements they would have. I do not know how wide the municipal 
wharf is. 

Q. 1214 feet?—A. That would be in all, Mr. Chairman, 320 feet. 


By Mr. Crocket: 
Q. Did you see Geogrey Stead between the time he gave his evidence here before 
the Christmas recess and the time your brother wrote this letter?—A. Yes; I think 
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Mr. Geoffrey Stead, when I was coming up to Richibucto, came on the train some 
place along the line and got off at Neweastle. 

Q. You talked this whole thing over with him?—A. I did not. 

Q. You mean to tell me that you and Geoffrey Stead did not discuss just the con- 
dition of things before this committee ?—A. I certainly did not. = 

Q. Do you swear absolutely you did not?—A. I swear absolutely I did not. 

Q. Did you discuss the question of the Richibucto wharf at all?—A. I do not 
think I did. 

Q. You say you did not think you did?7—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you swear he did not ?—A. I swear he did not. 

Q. You knew he had been up here giving evidence. You knew he had written to 
you and stated that this matter was being subjected to eriticism in Kent county ?— 
A. Yes, sir; that is a year ago. 

Q. You knew his reputation was involved to a degree in this question?—A. I did 
not know that. J know that his reputation is involved now. 

Q. You know his valuation was being eriticised?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. You knew he was interested in it, and had gone to you to support an opinion 
of his valuation?—-A. Yes sir. 

Q. You knew he had been up here giving evidence for days?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You and he were together on the train and you never mentioned the Richi- 
bucto Wharf at all, is that right?~A. He may have mentioned the Richibucto Wharf. 
You ask me if he discussed it fully. We spoke about the evidence that was given, 
and he had one of the books, the printed pamphlets and he spoke about it for twenty 
minutes, but so far as discussing that particular matter, he did not. 

Q. You are a large contractor of the Public Works Department?—A. I would 
not say a large contractor. 

Q. You manage to get a few thousand dollars out of them occasionally, do you 
not?—A. For what. 

Q. For dredging?—A. Yes, sir, we do. 

Q. You are one of the New Brunswick dredgers, are you not?—A. We dredge 
in New Brunswick. 

Q. And you got over $44,000 last year out of contracts from Mr. Pugsley’s de- 
partment ?—A. I am not positive of the amount; perhaps we did. 

Q. And you got more this year? 

Mr. Carvett.—We cannot go into this. If you say you are going into this now 
we will have to say something about it. 

Mr. Crockr?.—Do you object, Mr. Carvell? 

Mr. Carvett.—You cannot play any little bluff games like that on me. 

Mr. McKenzir.—You had better please him by objecting. 

Mr. Carvety.—If he wants the fact that A. & R. Loggie are dredging for the 
government this year, we will admit it. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. You got some payments this year?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You expect to get other payments and other contracts from the government? 
—A. We have no reason to expect we will get other contracts. 

Q. You have established a dredging plant since Mr. Pugsley became Minister of 
-Public Works have you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Loggie, IT am going to ask you this: Have you had any financial deal- 
ings with the Minister of Public Works?—A. Financial dealings? 

Q. Have you had any financial dealings with the Minister of Public Works of 
any kind ? 

Mr. Carvety.—He means did you contribute anything to Mr. Pugsley for elec- 
tion purposes. 


7m 
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The (CHamMAN.—I suppose he means in your private capacity, or in the minis- 
ter’s private capacity. 
By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. I mean has he had any financial dealings with the Honourable William 
Pugsley ?—A. On these contracts? 

Q. Or otherwise?—A. None otherwise, not a cent. 

Q. What is your bank?—A. The Bank of Montreal, Chatham. 

Q. Do you use any other bank?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What bank do you use?—A. The Royal Bank of Canada in Dalhousie. 

Q. What bank do you use in Loggieville?-—A. That is the Bank of Montreal, 
Chatham; there is no bank in Loggieville. 

Q. And at Richibucto?—A. The business at Richibucto is done through the 
Royal Bank in Rexton, any of that is done that way, but if you mwant our private 
business I want to make it plain to these gentlemen the way we do our business 
in Richibucto—the bills are handed into Loggieville, and paid at Loggieville. Really 
we haye no account with the Royal Bank in Rexton. If the manager wants any 
money there he goes and draws it, the draft is cashed and he gets the money, but we 
have no account like the Bank of Montreal. 

Q. Have you had no financial dealings with the Minister of Public Works ?—A. 
No, sir. 

Q. You say you have never given him any cheques, or drafts or notes, for any 
purpose ?—A. No, sir, never under the heavens. 

Q. Has your firm?—A. No, sir. ra 

Q. Neither for professional business or otherwise?—A. For professional business 
we did. We had a lawsuit, I think, about six years ago. Before Mr. Pugsley was 
Minister of Public Works he was our lawyer, and we paid him for it. That is all 
the financial dealings we had with Mr. Pugsley. 

Q. That is all the financial dealings?—A. That is all the financial dealings. I 
understand you. I wast to give it to you straight. What you want to get at is if 
we had some private dealings in some underhand way with Mr. Pugsley? 

Q. I am just asking my questions.—A. As I understand you, you wish to know 
if we had any private dealings in any underhand way with Mr. Pugsley by endorsing 
notes or anything else. If that is what you mean I tell you there was never a viler 
lie put on any one on earth. I say that and I know where I am, and I know that you 
do not want me to answer it that way; you would prefer me to answer it some other 
way. 

Q. I am asking you the question and I have the answer?—A. That is the answer, 
positively. 

Q. Mr. Pugsley was at Dalhousie during the campaign, was he not?—A. I think 
SO. 

Q. You saw him there?—A. I did not. That is not true. 

Q. You got a dredging contract on a telegram from the Minister of Public Works 
while he was on campaign, your firm?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Did you not do dredging at Bathurst?—A. Yes, sir, I think we did. 

Q. That was ordered by the Minister of Public Works from Dalhousie during the 
election campaign ?—A. I do not know that. 

Q. Have you seen that telegram that was signed by the Minister of Public 
Works ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any doubt about that, that it came as the result of that telegram 
and you did the dredging?—A. We did the dredging at Bathurst. 

Q. Now, you have formed, within the past year, a dredging company, have you 
not?—A. Well, yes, and no. I do not want to be misunderstood in that. The East- 
ern Dredging Company— 

Mr. Carvett.—I think we had better confine ourselves to the sawdust wharf, 
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because other gentlemen want to ask questions, but you will have an opportunity later 
on to ask al] the questions you want. 

Mr. Crocket.—That is my last question with reference to the dredging?—A. I 
yefuse to answer it. 

Mr. Crocket.—I intend to go into Mr. Loggie’s dredging contracts, and I do not 
intend to mix it up. 

The CHAmMAN.—He answered yes and no, and he was going on to give some 
explanation about it. 

Mr. CarveLt.—I move we adjourn till 4 o’clock, and that the Chairman ask per- 
mission of the House to sit during the session of the House to-day. 


The Committee adjourned. 


CoMMITTEE Room, No. 32, 
TuHurspay, Feb. 24, 1910. 


The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 


Mr. Anprew Loca, recalled. 
By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. You spoke this morning about your own wharf property having been built upon 
two lots that you bought, one of which lots cost you $400, and another $150, is that 
right?—A. Yes, I think that is right. 

Q. Now, these lots were how wide?—A. 50 feet each. 

Q. There were buildings upon them?—A. There was one building. There were 
two buildings on one. One building we bought at that $400, and the other little build- 
ing, known down there as the Bell building, we bought that separate. I think we 
pad $100 for that. That was there when we bought the lot, and on the side of it, 
rented under lease. That we did not buy at the time that we bought the Samuels’ 
store, but it was on a part of the Samuel lot. 

Q. But the other lot there were buildings on?—A. On our other lot. 

Q. You said there were two lots, 50 feet each?—A. Yes. 

Q. Upon one lot do I understand you to say there were two buildings?—A. Yes, 
that is right. 

Q. Was that the $400 lot?—A. The $400 lot. We paid $400 for the Samuels 
building, and we paid $100 for the Bell building. It was joined to it on a part of 
that lot, but leased at that time to Bell. 

- Q. But the $400 included the land and the buildings?—A. It did not include the 
buildings; it only included one of the buildings on that lot. The other building we 
did not buy at $400; we bought it at $100 afterwards. 

Q. I don’t understand you?—A. I can’t help that. 

Q. I understood you that that wharf was built on two lots?—A. Yes. 

Q. One of them was a 50-foot lot which you bought for $4002—A. We did not 
buy the whole of it, because this building, I tell you, was on it that we paid $100 for 
afterwards. 

Q. Were there several buildings on the lot which you bought for $400?—A. There 
were two buildings. 

Q. Did the $400 purchase include the two buildings?—A. It did not; it included 
one of them. 

' Q. Then you paid another extra hundred dollars for the other building ?—A. Yes, 
some time later. : 
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Q. Then, there was the other lot?-—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any building on that?—A. No, sir, nor no wharf nor nothing. 

Q. But it was on the water-front?—A, Yes. 

Q. Was that what is known as the Frecker?—A. No. 

Q. Did you ever buy a lot there very near on the river which was known as the 
Frecker property? How much did you pay for that?—A. I have the papers in miy 
grip. (Sends Mr. Murray for the papers.) ; 

Q. Perhaps while we are waiting for them, there is another question or two I 
wanted in addition to that; now, did I understand you to say this morning that you 
saw Geoffrey Stead on the train after the examination, after the Christmas recess ?— 
A. Yes, that is what I said. 

Q. You met him on the train?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the only time you saw him?—A. Since when? 

Q. Since the examination that was held in this case before the Christmas ad- 
journment?—A. Yes, that is the only time. 

Q. Are you quite sure of that, Mr. Loggie?—A. Well, as I reme:nber it nuw, that 
is the only time. I don’t remember of ever seeing Mr. “sad, but that onee, and he 
came on, I think, at Derby Junction or Chatham Junction. I know we only had a 
very few minutes on the train. He got off, I think, at Newcastle. 

Q. Which way were you travelling?—A. I had been down to Richibucto. I did 
not see him get on the train but I think he got on at Chatham Junction. 

Q. That is the time you had the conversation you spoke of this morning?—A. 
That is the only conversation I had with him that I know of this winter. 

Q. Did he see you at Dalhousie?—A. When? 

Q. During the Christmas holidays, before the 19th January?—A. This winter? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, sir. I think in the fall of the year—well now, I don’t know 
what time that would he--he came into my place one evening, but that certainly was 
before there was any words about this sawdust wharf business. 

Q. It is after that I am directing my question?—A. This was before. I never 
saw him at Dalhousie or any place else except on the train after this investigation 
began. 

Q. Your attention was called this morning to a telegram that you sent from 
Dalhousie, I think, on the 18th January, stating that you were ill with bronchitis; 
you were confined to the house, were you?—A. Yes, that is right. 

'Q. And that is the illness you complained of ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, I call your attention to this statement, that Mr. Stead swore, under 
Dr. Pugsley’s cross-examination on the 19th January, as follows :— 

Mr. Geoffrey Stead, recalled. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 
Q. Have you seen Mr. Andrew Loggie lately, Mr. Stead?—A. I saw him a 
a week ago, Mr. Pugsley. 
Q. I have received this telegram from him: 
DatHousig£, N.B., Jany. 18, 1910. 


Hon. Wm. Pucstey, 
Ottawa, Ont 
Regret I am unable to be present at Ottawa 19th, being confined to house 
for some time with bronchitis and asthma, returning sumnons with dostor’s 
certificate, will wire you fully to-day. 
ANDREW LOGGIE. 
Q. What condition was Mr. Loggie in when you saw him?—A. He was 
suffering very much from asthma at the time. 

Wirness.—Yes, sir, that is right; that is true. 
Mr. Csrvett.—It does not say where he saw him, does it? 
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Mr. Crocket.—He says when he saw him he was suffering from asthma. 
Mr. Carvett.—On the train. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Were you travelling when you were suffering from asthma and bronchitis ?— 
A. Yes, sir, I went to Richibucto. 

Q. This telegram of January 19th, speaks of your ‘being confined to house for 
some time with bronchitis and asthma returning summons with doctor’s certificate.’ 
Mr. Stead’s statement was made to Dr. Pugsley with reference to that telegram, and 
he says that he had seen you and that you were suffering/—A. What time did Mr. 
Stead say he saw me? 

Q. He says, ‘I saw him a week ago?’—A. If you will allow me to tell you, I 
think it was on the 8th of January I went down to Richibucto. I had been very 
miserable before that. I went to Richibucto, and when I went to Richibucto they 
met me at the station with a team and took me to the house where I board. When 
I got there and got up stairs all I could do was to just get upstairs. I laid in bed in 
Richibucto until Monday morning. Monday morning I got up and went down to the 
store a little in the forenoon, and Tuesday. Wednesday I went back to Dalhousie. 

Q. Wednesday would be what day of the month?—A. Wednesday would be the 
10th or the 11th. J am only speaking from memory. 


By Mr. Carveill: 


Q. Of what month is that?—A. January. 

Mr. Carvett (consulting diary).—Wednesday would be the 12th. 

Wirness.—What date is Saturday on? 

Mr. CarveLtu.—Saturday is the 8th. 

Witness. Well, I went down on Saturday. I was there Sunday and Monday and 
Tuesday, and I think it was Wednesday I came back—Tuesday or Wednesday, I am 
not sure; it was Tuesday, I think, but it was one of those two days that I came back, 
and I was not out of the house from that Tuesday until the next Friday week, what- 
ever date that is. I was out on Friday a little spell and on Saturday. Then I think 
it was six or seven or eight days after that I was not out of the house again. I was 
only from the time I came back from Richibucto until—that was from Tuesday till 
the next Friday week—then I was only out a spell of those two days, and then it 
must have been about eight days that I was not out of the house again. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. However, you say the only time that Mr. Stead saw you was on the train ?— 
A: Yes, sir; that is my memory of it. 

Q. And you say that the subject of the Richibucto wharf was aie mentioned ? 
—A. I didn’t say that, I don’t think—that it was never mentioned. 

Q. I understood you to say that; do you say that it was mentioned?—A. Well, 
he spoke about this evidence here, and called my attention, as I remember, to O’Leary’s 
evidence about his offering his property for $1,500, or saying that it was worth $1,500, 
and he would sell it for $2,000, and he did make some reference about the dredging, 
or whatever you might call it, about this investigation here. It was only a few minutes; 
didn’t amount to anything; nothing that would in any way influence me in one way or 
the other. 

Q. Did he refer to your offer?—A. He did not, anything of the kind. 

Q. I mean to your letter—I should not call it an offer—in your valuation of 
January 13, 1909?—A. He did not. 

Q. And do you say that is all that was stated?—A. That is the principal part of 
it, because we only had a few minutes, and we talked ahout other things, and, as I 
remember it, that is the pith of the whole thing. 


ois 
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Q. You say you were at Richibucto on what day in January?—A. I think it was 
the 8th January. 

Q. You know that Mr. Stead was in Richibucto in January and made a re-survey 
of this property 7—A. I didn’t know anything of the kind. I had no 1means of knowing 
it except I saw it in public print. 

Q. And you have seen it in the evidence that he was there?—-A. Well, I don’t 
know as I did; but I read it, no doubt. 

Q. You have no doubt that he was there about Christmas last year and prepared 
a new plan of this property?—A. I don’t know that. I have no means of knowing 
that. E 
Q. You said you saw it in public print?—A. In public print, but that is the only 
way I would know it. 

Q. Do you mean to tell me that Mr. Stead did not see you at Richibucto at all?— 
A. He did not see me at Richibucto. 

Q. And not at Dalhousie, and only on the train?7—A. Only on the train. 

Q. From whom did you get this evidence that you said you read over?—A. What 
evidence ? 

Q. You said you had read the printed evidence in this case? 

Mr. Carvetu.—That is what you called the novel. 

Wirness.—Oh, this is the sawdust wharf novel. 

Q. Is that what you call it?—A. Well, that is what some ea in Richibucto 
called it—the sawdust wharf novel. 

Q. It is considered rather interesting?—A. Yes, because such men as your friend 
O’Leary contributed so much fiction to it, it makes it rather interesting. 

Q. You said he prepared some fiction?—A. I think pretty near all fiction. 

Q. Pretty near all fiction?—A. Yes, that is my opinion. 

Q. Didn’t you tell me this morning that you knew yourself that Tom. Murray 
had paid only $700 for that property? You know that, don’t you, and you know Murray 
swore to it?—A. Which? 

Q. That he paid only $700 to Richard O’Leary for this property?—A. Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

Q. Is that fiction? Is that statement of Murray’s fiction?—A. No, it is O’Leary’s; 
it is not Murray’s. 

Q. Is that fiction?—A. I don’t know. I should imagine that is true. 

Q. You Jmow it is true2?—A. How would I know it is true? It is on other peo- 
ple’s statement. I presume it is true. 

That is not the fiction you mention?—A. No. 

Q. Is it a fact that he sold the property to the government for $5,000?—A. Who? 

Q. Mr. Murray; is that the fiction you were referring to?—A. No, I said it was 
the fiction that was contributed by your friend Mr. O’Leary to it. 

Q. Will you name to me anything that is fiction in Mr. O’Leary’s statement ?— 
A. Yes, sir, T will, in my opinion. 

Q. What is it?-A. When Mr. O’Leary came up here before those intelligent gen- 
tlemen here and took his oath and swore that his wharf was worth $1,500 it was worse 
than fiction, for it was not true. Now, if you want to know, that is the answer. 

Q. That it was worth $1,500?—A. He said that was the value of his wharf. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Which wharf?—A. Mr. O’Leary’s own personal wharf. That is what I eall 
fiction, and he said he would sell it for $2,000. TI call that fiction because I believe— 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Is that the chief fiction that he contributed ?—A. Well, he may have contri- 
buted some other fiction, but that I call fiction because I believe it is not true. 
Q. Did you ever offer to buy the wharf from him?—A. From O’Leary? 
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Q. Yes?—A. Well we did. 

Q. His own wharf?—A. Yes. 

Q. When?—A. After he had made that offer here in the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. That is the very time we offered it, and no other time. 

Q. So you went after wharf properties after this investigation began, and not till 
then ?—A. We went after that wharf property after. 

Q. What did Mr. OL’eary say to you?—A. It was to Mr. Carvell. 

Q. I understood you to say that you did?—A. Well, we did through our attorney, 
certainly. 

Q. You did through your attorney; do you refer to Mr. Carvell?—A. Yes, acting 
as our attorney. 

Mr. Carvett.—I honored the instructions, too: I have the telegram upstairs. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Did you pay him a retainer ?—A. No. 

Q. Did you expect to?—A. We may. That is a matter that a lawyer generally 
looks out for. 

By Mr. Crocket- 

Q. So that was your scheme?—A. Which? 

Q. That Mr. .Carvell put up in the committee here, producing a certified cheque 
to offer Mr. O’Leary ?—A. My scheme, Mr. Crocket, was this: As a business man I 
supposed your friend here to come to tell the truth. He said, ‘My wharf is worth 
$1,500 and TI will sell it for $2,000. We telegraphed to Mr. Carvell, ‘Pay him $2,500 
for it. He turned around and said he couldn’t sell it now. He says, ‘ The sawdust 
wharf has advanced the value of my wharf; now I want more for it. 

Q. No, he did not say that; he said that seeing the Dominion government was 
paying $5,000 for a property that a few months before was $700, he would raise the 
price ? 

Mr. Carvett.—He did not say that. He said as the sawdust wharf had advanced 
in price he was going to advance his price as well. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Who sent the telegram that you refer to about the purchase of the wharf?— 
A. Tt was sent by A. & R. Loggie. It was not sent by me. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. It was sent by your instructions?—A. I would not say it was sent by my in- 
structions at all. 

Q. You advised it?—A. I don’t know as I advised it. That is what we agreed to 
do. That is our private business. 

Q. Did you furnish Mr. Carvell with the money to pay?—A. No. 

Q. Did you give him a letter of credit or anything of that kind?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Carvell produced his own cheque on that oecasion?—A. Yes. 
We could not—pardon me for explaining it—you know it is not customary for us— 
it may be with you—we don’t send cheques by telegram. 

Q. I have not very many to send; I certainly could not raise $2,500 to put up a 
game of that kind?—A. To give you an intelligent explanation, we telegraphed to 
Mr. Carvell. We could not telegraph a cheque. Mr. Carvell, I guess, thought that 
we were good enough for $2,500. 

Mr. Carveri.—If you will just hold this committee till I go upstairs I will 
bring the telegram. 


Q. Did you ask him to arrange for the payment of the money?—A. No, we tele- — 


graphed to Mr. Carvell to buy the wharf for us, and he produced his cheque, as ] 
understand it, to pay for it. He was no doubt perfectly satisfied he would get the 
money from us. 
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Q. He knew you were good for it?—A. I suppose he thought so. 

Mr. CarvELL.—Hands the telegram to Mr. Crocket. 

Mr. Crocker.—(Reads telegram) : 

Q. This is dated from Chatham, N.B., 18th January, and reads as follows:— 


*G. B. Carvell, M.P., House of Commons, Ottawa, Ont. Having noted in 
report of evidence of R. O'Leary, his willingness to sell his own private wharf 
property at Richibucto for $2,000, we hereby authorize and empower you 
to purchase said property from Mr. O’Leary for us at what he asks or any sum 
not exceeding $2,500 cash on delivery of deed in fee simple. 


A. & R. Loge,’ 


Q. You knew of that telegram being sent?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it was sent from Chatham on that date?—A. Well, just one moment—— 

Q. And you limited the price to $2,500?—A. By that telegram. 

Q. Is that the fiction you shy that Mr. O’Leary contributed?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what you have in your mind?—A. That is the principle thing—a 
gentleman saying that the wharf, that I claim is pvorth about $8,000—that he claimed 
that it was worth $1,500 and that he would take $2,000. 

Q. You say it is worth about $8,000?—A. That is my opinion. 

Q. And you asked Mr. Carvell to make him an offer not exceeding $2,500?—A. 
Yes, sir, that is what we did. 

Q. And you knew he could not buy it?—A. Well, Richard O’Leary—I didn’t 
know he couldn’t buy it, because Richard O’Leary had sworn he would sell it for 
$2,000. 

Q. You say now that. the property is worth $8,000?—A. That is my opinion. 

Q. And you instructed Mr. Carvell to offer $2,500 and not go a cent more A 
That is right. 

Q. Then you did not expect Carvell to buy the property for you; it was a bluff? 
—A. It wasn’t anything of the kind. 

Q. Do you say that was not a bluff?—A. I say it was not a bluff. 

Q. Was not that to disconcert Mr. O’Leary?—A. Disconcert him how? 

Q. And was not that the only object of that telegram?—A. If Mr. O'Leary had 
accepted that—he swore that he would take $2,000 for it, and we offered him 
$2,500—— 

Q. You say that the property was worth $8,000, and you knew he could not sell 
for that or any sum like it?—A. I didn’t say anything of the kind, that he wouldn’t 
sell for that. 

Mr, Carvetit.—He swore he would sell for that. 

Wirness.—He swore he would sell for it. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. You tell me now that the statement was fiction—that he would not sell for 
that; didn’t you say that that statement was fiction—that he would not sell for that ?— 
A. I said in my opinion it was fiction, because the wharf was worth $8,000 and he 
said it was only worth $1,500. 

Q. Then having said that you now admit you telegraphed Mr. Carvell here to 
offer him an amount not exceeding $2,500?—A. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Q. You knew that he would not sell it at that?—A. I didn’t know he would not 
sell; because he had sworn he would sell it for $2,000. How did I know? 

Q. Was not that put up for the purpose of disconcerting and attempting to dis- 
credit Mr, O’Leary?—A. I say no, that was not put up; I say Mr. O’Leary swore 
that he would cell it for $2,000, and we said, ‘ Well, we will give Mr. O’Leary $2,500 
for it’ 
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Q. The date of that telegram is January 18; when you sent that did you expect 
that you could get that wharf bought?—A. We didn’t know. 

Q. What is the date of your $5,000 cheque to the government? Do you remember 
that ?—A. No, I don’t remember that. 

Q. That was the 18th January, so you had two things going at once, did you+~— 
A. No doubt about that. 

Q. You had the $5,500-proposition for the property that you knew had been sold 
to Tom Murray for $700 a few months before, and you had also this proposition here? 
—A. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Q. Did you require those two wharfs?—A. Well, Mr. Crocket we require— 

Q. Answer my question; did you require those two wharfs? Were they neces- 
sary for your business at all?—A. I would not say they were not necessary, but as a 
matter of business we had a perfect liberty, hadn’t we, to buy a dozen wharfs? 

Q. Yes, if you were doing it, certainly’—A. Well, that is what I claim. 

Q. Will you tell me that that was sent up here ia an honest effort to acquire the 
property, or was it not simply because of what had taken place in the Publie Accounts 
Committee, and an effort on your part to discredit Mr. O’Leary?—A. I say that Mr. 
O’Leary made a statement here that he would take $2,000 for the wharf. We said, 
‘Well, if Mr. O’Leary will take $2,000 for the wharf we will go $500 more.’ He said 
he would take it. It savas not speculating at all. He swore here, ‘I will sell it for 
$2,000. 

Q. And you told me a minute ago that when he made that statement you did not 
believe it. 

Mr. Carvett.—No, he didn’t. 

Wirness.—I didn’t do anything of the kind. 

Mr. Rew.—You said it was fiction. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. You instanced that as the chief fiction in his testimony ?—A. I say the fiction 
in his testimony was that he said that he would sell a wharf for $2,000 when I believed 
it was worth $8,000. 

Q. Didn’t you say that when he said that you did not believe it?—A. Which? 

Q. Didn’t you state that, and didn’t you say you believed that his statement that 
he would sell it for that was fiction?—A. His statement after 

Q. Answer that; did you or did you not state this afternoon that Mr. O’Leary, 
when he stated that he would sell that wharf for $2,000, was stating what was fiction ? 
—A. Yes, compared with a wharf valued at $8,000. 

Q. So that is the way this matter came before the committee; now, you have 
been taking considerable interest in bolstering up this thing, apparently ?—A. Bolster- 
ing up what? 

Q. The valuation of this property?—A. I don’t know that we have been taking 
any special interest in bolstering it up. 

Q. You put up a certified cheque for $5,500 to buy the property ?—A. Yes, and 
perfectly willing to take it, and will take it to-day. 

’  Q. And instructed Mr. Carvell to buy another property that you know you did not 
need if you bought the sawdust property ?—A. How do you know we didn’t need that? 
We need any property we buy and pay money for, and that is my idea. 

Q. I am testing now the bona fides and genuineness of your proposition to the 
government, that is what I am doing; and I may say to you frankly that I think it 
was a big huge bluff?—A. That is only your opinion, and I don’t consider it worth 
anything. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Mr. Loggie, do you say you did not send that telegram yourself ?—A. .No, sir. 
Q. Who did send it?—A. I don’t know. It was sent from the firm at Loggieville. 
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Q. Who suggested the $2,500 limitation on the price?—A. Well, I don’t know 
whether it was myself or my brother’s. 

Q. Did it receive your sanction before it was sent?—A. Yes, I would imagine it 
did. I would not swear it did, but I think there is no doubt, if we talked that over, 
that we all agreed to it. 


Q. Where were you when you talked it over?—A. I was in Dalhousie 
house. 

Q. How did you receive word that Mr. O’Leary had stated he would take $2,000 
for it?—A. Out of this (pointing to printed proceedings). 

Q. Out of this evidence?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did you get it?—A. I got it when I was in Richibucto. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. From whom ?—A. I think the first copy of that I got, I got it from—I know I 
got one from Murray, from Tom Murray. 


By Mr. Blain: : 


Q. And you got it from Mr. Thomas Murray, did you?—A. Well, I am not sure 
of that, but I got one copy from him, and somebody sent me one from the House of 
Commons here. 

@. Did you have a telegram or a letter from Ottawa?—A. When? 

Q. In respect of this statement of O’Leary’s before the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee?—A. No, sir, I had not. 

Q. Did anybody on your behalf?—A. No, sir. : 

Mr. Carvetut.—Now, ask him if he had any correspondence with me about it? 

Q. May I ask did your solicitor telegraph or write you from here?—A. How 
is that. 

Q. Did Mr. Carvell ever write or telegraph you from here in respect to this offer 
of $2,000 or $2,5007—A. No, sir, he did not. 

Q. How did you come to select Mr. Carvell to send the telegram to?—A. Well, 
just because we knew he was here, I had never met Mr. Carvell nor knew anything 
about him, and my brothers asked me that question. 

Mr. Carveru.—He never saw me before in his life. 

Wiryess.—I never saw him, but I thought Mr. Carvell, from his course in the 
House, was a man you could trust, that we could trust him. 

Q. I suppose you have a great deal of faith in the government altogether, haven’t 
you?—A. Yes, sir, that is right. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. You told Mr. Blain you received one copy from Tom Murray/—A. Yes, sir, 
that is right. 

Q. And you got another copy from Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. You said you had no communication from Mr. Carvell by letter or telegram 
from Ottawa?’—aA. Yes, that is right. 

Q. From whom did you receive the other copy¢—A. I don’t know; I don’t think 
there was any name on it,*and I got two or three more, I don’t know who from. 
Which of these copies I read that out of I don’t know, and I don’t think it makes 
any difference. 

Q. Have you received both numbers—both No. 1 and No. 2%—A. Yes, both 


, mM my own 


numbers. 


Q. And you read the evidence over very carefully?—A. Not very carefully. I 
have not given it perhaps the attention to call it very earefully, but I have read it over. 

Q. And you have talked it over too, haven’t you?—A. With whom ? 

Q. A legal gentleman of the New Brunswick bar has accompanied you to Ottawa, 
hasn’t he?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Mr. Robert Murray, of Chatham?—A. Yes. 

Q. He is a stockholder in the Eastern Dredging Company, Limited?7—A. Yes. 

Q. You have discussed this pretty fully with Mr. Murray, haven’t you/—A. Well, 
not very fully, and if we did—if I did—— 

Q. I am not saying there is anything wrong-about it, but I am asking you if 
you have not discussed this thing fully, and the points in this evidence that required 
to be met, with Mr. Robert Murray, of Chatham?—A. Well, Mr. Crocket, I believe I 
will have to tell you for the first time that that is none of your business. Mr, 
Murray is our attorney. I leave it to the chairman if my conversation with Mr. 
Murray, our attorney, has got to be made public here. I leave it to any member of 
the board. 

Q. I am asking you the fact ?—A. I refuse to give you that information. 

Mr. Crockxer.—I submit, Mr. Chairman, I have a perfect right to ascertain. I 
am not asking what he said. 

The CHamMaAN.—I suppose what he means is, did you discuss it with your attorney 
but he does not propose, and it would be certainly objectionable, to insist upon your 
telling what took place between you and your attorney—that is privileged; but I 
suppose there would be no objection to your answering whether you did consult your 
attorney ?—A. No, sir, not in the least. JI say yes. 


By Mr. Crocket: . 

Q. And Mr. Murray has come to Ottawa here with you/—A. Yes. 

Q. In connection with this investigation?—A. I don’t say that. Mr. Murray 
has told me that he had business of his own. 

Q. And Mr. Murray came with you to Ottawa?—A. Yes, on the same train. 

Q. Have you or have you not gone over and discussed with Mr. Carvell the 
evidence ?—A. Very little. 

Q. Do you say you have not?—A. I don’t say I have not. I say I have. 

Q. Have you seen the Minister of Public Works since your arrival ?—A. No, sir, 
I did not. Yes, pardon me, I did see him sitting at the end of the table to-day when 
I was over there. 

Q. You have not gone over it with the Minister of Public Works, then ?—A. 
No, sir, nor with anybody else. : 

Q. Except that you have gone over it a little with Mr. Carvell?—A. Yes, that 
is what I mean. 

Mr. Caryell hands papers to witness relating to lots purchased in Richibucto. 

Q. I asked you a question about the Frecker property; I want to know what you 
paid for the Frecker property’—A. This document I believe is an abstract—if that 
is the legal word—taken from the record. I might show it to the Chairman, if it is 
agreeable. (Handing document to the Chairman.) < 

The Cuamman.—That would be a certified copy, I suppose, of some record in the 
Registry Office. ~ 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. I am asking you what you paid for it?—A. He says that we paid for the 
property: 

Q. Who says?—A. This is what the recorder says. If you will allow me to ex- 
plain for one minute, the original purchase of the Frecker property was not done by 
us, but it was done for us by a man named Cochrane. Mr. Sayer, the recorder, has 
those deeds before him; here is what he says: ‘ Cochrane paid $114 for the Frecker 
lot and $200 for the Harnett lot.’ Just allow me one minute to explain. Those two 
lots were deeded to us by Robert Cochrane in one deed. The Harnett property is a 
house that is down the town a piece, that he bought for me, for A. & R. Loggie, and 
the Frecker property he bought also in his name. Then he gaye us a deed of the 
two for $314. 
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Q. That is, the Harnett and the Frecker?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does the Frecker lot front on the river?—A. Yes, it fronts on the river. 

Q. How much frontage?—A. I don’t appear here to give the size of the land, 
the width. 

Q. Approximate it?—A. Well, I would imagine it possibly might be, I would say, 
between 30 and 40 feet; that would be as I remember it. 

Q. Your abstract does not show?—A. No. 

Q. What about the Harnett? Does that front on the river?—A. I would sup- 
pose that that does not front more than about 30 feet. 

: Q. Do the two lots adjom?—A. No, one is up towards the upper end of the town 
and the other is right down near Mr. Fraser’s store. 

Q. Do you own any other property fronting on the river?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, in addition to those two lots that you spoke of this morning that you 
built your wharf on?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell me what other lots you own fronting on the river?—A. Well, the store 
and Fraser property—that is the way that is put in there—that is the property you 
were speaking about. Then there is the Sutherland property. 

Q. What frontage has that property? Just give it approximately, and the price, 
is what I want?—A. Well, the price of that appears to be $175. 

Q. And that runs down from the street to the:river?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what width?—A. Well, I don’t know. It doesn’t appear to give the 
widths here. I would imagine that would be, may be, the part of it that we bought 
would, may be, be 25 feet, because it is just the length of the house, and then there 
is a roadway reserved down between that and the Richmond store. 

Q. These are only approximations you are giving; there is no record of the 
frontage?—A. There doesn’t appear to be a record but the prices are here. 

Q. You say that one is $175?—A. $175; this is a certified copy. 

Q. Have you any other frontage on the river?—A. Yes. 

Q. What lot do you call that?—A. This is put in here as the Sutherland lot. 

Q. In addition to that are there any others?—A. This is No. 1, that is the 
Frecker property. The next is the store and Fraser property, which would include, 
I think, those two lots that I have spoken about, that would be 100 feet wide. 

Q. And you paid how much for it?—A. I think it was $400, but I see here it 
was $380; that is the correct amount; that is of the Samuels property. 

Q. Give us the others that you have not already mentioned; that is, lots bought 
running from the street down to the water-front, and the prices?—A. You have the 
Sullivan property ? 

Q. Yes, and the Frecker property ?—A. Now, there is the Leishman property. 

Q. And the price?—A. This was bought with a piece of land, an old field, that we 
bought together. I think they were both bought by public auction. The price that 
was paid was apparently, the consideration, was $750. 

_Q. And that included the buildings?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what frontage?—A. By the description here—but I really think there 
must be an error—but here is what it says, a description of the two lots in the town 
of Richibucto; this is headed as the Richmond property by the recorder—on the 
easterly side of Water street, bounded on the south by the lands owned by the late 
John Leishman, running in a north direction along said Water street, 26 feet, then 
in a direct line to the river harbour of Richibucto, maintaining a width of 26 feet 
on the boundaries of Water street to the river, together with the free use of a passage 
to the land here conveyed, I think it is wider than that. At any rate that is the 
description of the recorder here. 

Q. You think it is wider than that?—A. I think it is wider. 

Q. What is your idea of the width of that property? Without reference to the 
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record, what would you say?~—A. I would say that property was possibly 50 feet wide. 
Mind, it is only supposing that 

Q. And that included buildings?—A. Yes. 

Q. $700, did you say?—A. The $700 was paid for that and the field of land out- 
side of the town. I think the field of land is put as 36 acres. 

Q. And the $700 paid for this lot and the field?—A. Yes, $750, and I think when 
we divided it to get the value we called the field $400 and this $350. 

Q. And what buildings did that $350 purchase include?—A. Well, there is a barn 
on it. It was an old barn, but we fixed it up some, and a little old store and a small 
dwelling-house. 

Q. And that went down to the water-front?—A. Yes. 

Q. And $350 got you that?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. Have you mentioned yet the lot upon which the late George W. McInerny’s 
law office was situaated? You bought that, didn’t yon?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that in one of those properties?—A. I was just looking; it don’t appear 
to be here. The next one is the Hutcheson property. That is the last one we bought, 
I think. That has a frontage I think of 41 feet. We paid $1,000 for that. 

Q. When did you buy that?—A. Well, there has been negotiations going on for 
I suppose nearly two years. 

Q. Is the deal closed?—A. Yes, sir, and the deed is on record. 

Q. That is just a recent purchase?—A. Yes, that is the Jast piece of property we 
bought. 

Q. There is an hotel on that lot, is there not?—A. There is a building that is 
used as an hotel. p 

Q. And the purchase price covered the building?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. And you bought that property with the hotel on it, situated on Water street, 
and does that run down to the water’s edge?—A. Yes. 

Q. And of what width?—A. Forty-one feet, I think. 

Q. You bought that for $1,000?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. The Queen Hotel2—A. No, sir, that is not the Queen Hotel. 

Q. What is the name?—A. The reason why I say that, the proprietor had a little 
house that he had this sign on, but I really think that is the Queen Hotel. 

By Mr. Blain: 
Q. Is it a licensed hotel—licensed to sell liquor ?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. It is an hotel that has been running right up to date?—A. He is running it 
now. I don’t know how long since he got the license. He got a license. 

Q. It is a two and a-half story building, is it:-—A. I would say it is a two story 
building; that I am not positive about. 

Q. And you bought the whole business out, hotel and all, and running down to 
the water’s edge, for $1,0007—A. Yes. 

Q. And you did that very recently?—A. Well, I don’t want you to misunder- 
stand 

Q. Is that so or not?-A. The negotiations were going on; the owner of this was 
in Dawson City. 

Mr. Rem.—That has nothing to do with it. Did he buy it for that, or not? 


The Wirness.—He did buy it for that, but Mr. Crocket wants to know if it was 
recently. I say we did buy it for $1,000. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Is it within the past year?—A. It is within the past year we got the title. 
Q. Have you any other property that you bought on Water street running from 
Water street down to the river, in addition to what you have mentioned already? Are 
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you able to say yet whether you have mentioned the lot on which the late George Mc- 
Inerny’s office was?—A. No, they don’t appear to have that in this. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. There is something called the McLeod lot; would that be it?—A. No, I think 
it was Mr. O’Leary bought the McLeod lot. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Do you know the lot upon which the law office of the late George McInerney 
was/—A. Yes, bought it from George McInerny. 

Q. Does that run from Water Street down to the river?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the width of that?—A. I would imagine the width of that must be at 
least 50 feet. 

Q. And what did you pay for it?—A. $275. 

Q. With the office building on it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you offer the government $5,500 for the sawdust wharf?—A. Yes, sir, 
and, Mr. Crocket, we will take it to-day at that price. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Mr. Loggie, you say the wharf owned by Mr. O’Leary is worth $8,000?—A. 
That is my opinion, 

Q. Will you give $8,000 for it?—A. I would not say that. 

Q. How much would you give for it to-day 2—A. Well, that is a matter that would 
be our own private business and I would have to give that some consideration. 

Q. That is just the point, as to whether you are in earnest when you say it is 
worth $8,000. I am accepting your statement of course. Now, if you say it is worth 
$8,000 and you are purchasing property there, and have already instructed Mr. Car- 
vell to make an offer. How near up to the valuation are you willing to give?—A. 
That would just depend if I decided to buy. 

Q. You have already made an offer; would you exceed this offer of $2,500 now ?— 
A. If he would sell it. 

Q. How much would you give for it?—A. Well, I would not state the outside 
limit. 

An hon. Memper.—I don’t think tnat is a fair question. They are not in a position 
to sell that property. 

Mr. Buar.—It is a fair question. The witness has already sent a telegram to 
buy it. 

Mr. Carvert.—He says he won’t swear what he would pay for it. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. I am just asking that question. I am saying that you have already made an 
offer of $2,500 through Mr. Carvell to Mr. O’Leary for the wharf?—A. Yes. 

Q. And under oath you swear it is worth $8,0007—A. That is my opinion. 

Q. I am asking the simple question, how near up to $8,000 would you give for it? 
—A. Well, it just entirely depends if we decided to buy it. That part, I am not going 
to make a statement here on the property for tnree individuals, where I would do it 
on my own individual responsibility, as far as buying the property is concerned. I say 
in my opinion that Mr. O’Leary’s wharf is worth $8,000. I will not change that opin- 
ion; that is my opinion. 

Q. And you won’t say that you will give more than $2,500 for it?—A. I won’t say 
what I am going to give for it. Surely that is my own business. 

Q. You have already made an offer; that is why I ask. May I ask you as to the 
general value of property there; is it increasing in value?—A. Well, I think so. Now, 
in those properties that we have bought, if you will allow me—of course you are a 
strange gentleman to me, and not a lawyer—— 
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By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. How do you know that?—A. Well, I don’t know; I take it for granted that 
he is not a lawyer; but this gentleman, now, I will answer his question. Now, we will 
take the property that we have bought. I say here before you intelligent gentlemen, 
these properties have been bought at the lowest price, I might say, any property that 
we bought in Richibucto, all this land, and even that last building we bought, are 
bought at less than they are worth, in my opinion, less than the legitimate value. 

By Mr. Blain: 

Q. Why ?—A. The Frecker property that we bought, after we bought it, we have 
rented it eyery year for $5.50 a month; now, you as an intelligent gentleman mill 
know that if you buy a piece of property at a price like that and get $5.50 a month 
you are buying it at a pretty good profit, getting $65 a year for it, and paying $114. 
That property was bought with it, it belonged to a lady that left Richibucto. My 
friend Cochrane told me it was for sale. J said: ‘What does she want for it?’ He 
said: ‘She wants $300.’ I says: ‘No, I am not going to give $300, I am not parti- 
cular about it; what can you get it for?’ He says: ‘Perhaps $200. I says: ‘I mill 
give $200 for it.’ 

Q. Does that indicate that property is increasing in value there ?—A. I will just 
tell you this. Now, I bought that property for the $200—certainly Jess than it was 
worth, in my opinion. We have rented the property ever since we bought it; I don’t 
think there has been a day or week, at $3 a month. I moved a barn off it that I 
would consider was worth $100, which leaves that property there, that we bought for 
$100, that we are getting $36 for. 

Q. How does it come that other people don’t see any of those values?—A. I say 
to you that if everybody sleeps till nine o’clock in the morning and gets up with one 
of those kinds of heads, and doesn’t see that property it is not my fault. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. How is sawdust? Is sawdust considered a particularly valuable article down 
there?—A. Well, I would consider it would just depend on the uses it was put to. 

Q. This Queen Hotel property that you got for $1,000 through this man in Daw- 
son City, did not that include a new stable? There was a new stable built on that?— 
A. Yes, I think there was a little barn. 

Q. And the hotel is fitted up with electric light?—A. I don’t know that; I am 
not sure about that. 

Q. What rental do you get from the hotel property?—A. $75 a year, but that 
rent, we didn’t make it. When we bought the property it was under lease. One of 
the conditions of the buying of that property was that the lease was to be trans- 
ferred. They transferred that lease, which runs for six months, and the lease is made 
out for $75 a year, $6.50 a month. At the end of six months I don’t think they will 
get it for $75 a year. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Do you know any property there that has sold at any high prices in the last 
two or three years?—A. Well, I don’t know; I don’t know of any that has sold at 
high prices. : 

Q. Is there much property changing hands in that village or town now?—A. I 
don’t think so. 

Q. What is the value of those properties now as compared with twenty years ago, 
say ?—A. Well, I wouldn’t be prepared to make a statement on that off-handed. 
Of course as far as the properties we have bought, we consider that we bought the 
properties for very much less than they are worth, and to you as an intelligent man 
I em citing thcse cases where, if you buy a property for $200 and you get $36 a year 
for it, it is a good 
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Q. It is a good investment?—A. It is a good investment. That is the reason we 
bought those properties along there. Whenever I would see a property that I thought 
was less than it was worth, or about what it was worth, I bought it. 

Q. My point is, as to how you could buy those other properties all so cheap, and 
that you are willing to say that the wharf of Mr. O’Leary’s is worth $8,000; that is 
why I cannot understand it. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Now, explain that?—A. Because the wharf of Mr. O’Leary’s—if you will allow 
me now—this is sent by one of our firm: 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. What is it, a letter?—A. It is just a memorandum. (Reading): ‘The attached 
is a kind of a rough plan of the wharf, of O’Leary’s wharf, showing the three buildings 
on the inside end of it—the wharf—that is the James office and the old Desbado store, 
and the big warehouse down behind, the length of the various wharfs from the street 
to the front of the wharf is 740 feet.’ 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. That is O’Leary’s wharf?—A. That is O’Leary’s wharf. That is the $1,500 
wharf. 
By Mr. Blain: 
Q. When was that estimate made?—A. Since I came here. I telephoned down to 
my foreman to send me a rough sketch of it. Here is the rough sketch. 


Q. Since you came to Ottawa, do you mean ?—A. Since I came to Ottawa. 
Mr. Rew.—Let me see the sketch. (Witness hands him sketch.) 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. That 700 odd feet is the depth from the street down?—A. Yes. 

Q. And how wide is that street? 50 feet?—A.It must be more than 50 feet. There 
is a building 22 feet wide and another 26 feet wide, and then there is the road beside. 
Now, the reason I say this wharf is worth $8,000, there is the buildings on it. The 
first building here, which is in good repair, is 112 feet long and 22 feet wide. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Used as what ?—A. I think it is used as a salt store. There is another building 
here in the corner 60 feet long and 40 feet wide. There is another building that 
appears to be 20 feet by 88. The other building is 50 feet long and 30 feet wide. 
Another building is 33 feet long and 26 feet wide. Another building is 22 feet long 
and it does not say the width; it is attached as a kind of an L. - 

Mr. Carvett.—That would be stealing a man’s property. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. And this is all on the wharf?—A. All on the wharf. 

Q. Which are the most valuable, the buildings or the wharf? Is it the buildings 
that give this wharf its value in your mind?—A. The buildings and the wharf both I 
base my value on. 

Q. How do those buildings compare with the store buildings that you bought 
there at prices that you have already mentioned?—A. What store buildings? 

Q. You mentioned one lot on which you bought a store building, and another lot 
that included a hotel?@—A. Yes, it includes the building that is used as a hotel, but 
you could not make it appear very well that it was a very grand hotel. 

Q. Are those buildings on O’Leary’s wharf more valuable than the other buildings 
that were on the land that you bought, and that were included in the purchase price? 
—A. Yes, many of them are, because they are buildings under repair, and some of 
those buildings that we bought were old buildings; some of them wanted to be 
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shingled, and most of them fixed up a little. Mr. O’Leary’s buildings are in good 
repair. 

Q. So, in your opinion, O’Leary’s wharf is more valuable than the sawdust wharf? 
—A. I would say so, the wharf with its 245 feet front and the buildings all con- 
nected with it as a general wharf property. ; 

Q. And the wharf is in a good state of repair, isn’t it?—A. Well, I think s0, 
because Mr. O’Leary must have spent a.lot of money on it lately. I suppose lately 
Mr. O’Leary must have spent $2,000 on it repairing the wharf. 

Q. Practically all the shipping is done from that wharf isn’t it?—A. Well, I don’t 
think all the shipping is done from that wharf. Some is done from the municipal 
wharf, and there is some I think from Forbes’ wharf, and considerable done from 
our wharf—all our own business. 

Q. Are you thinking of extending your business in Richibucto?—A. Well, we 
may if it suits us. 

Q. Have you any present intention of extending your Richibucto business ?— 
A. Well, that is matters that is for ourselves, you understand. 

Q. That is the only answer you desire to make, is it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And your wharf that you got there eight or ten years ago, and that you 
built to accommodate the requirements of your business, you have been using right up 
to the present time?—A. We required another wharf,‘ for which we have got the 
lumber. That wharf we built there, I think we have the cost of it. I didn’t imagine 
this thing would come up. However, I will give you that. 

Q. You didn’t imagine it would come up?—A. The cost of our wharfs? 

Q. You said you didn’t imagine it would come up, and then you proceed to 
produce a book; what did you mean when you said you didn’t imagine all this would 
come up?—A. That all this property that we had bought 

Q. Go on with what you were going to say?—A. Wharf at Richibucto built in 
1903, 150 by 120, cost of building $2,012. Repairs in 1905, $136.24. Repairs in 1908, 
$889. Repairs in 1900, $50. 

Q. So that it was the building of the wharf that was the chief cost to you, it was 
not the site; it was the building of the wharf that was the largest expenditure that 
you have made on that property ?—A. On the wharf, that is right. 

Q. You got the land and the site for the wharf, I think you told us, for not more 
than $550 including buildings?—A. $380 and $150 and $100. 

Q. Having read that—the cost of fitting up that wharf—are you in any position 
to tell us how much it is going to cost you to make this sawdust wharf useful, to put 
it in shape for shipping? You have admitted it is not in good shape to be used at 
the present time; can you tell us how many thousand dollars it will cost you to make 
a wharf out of that?—-A. No, we would have to get an estimate of that. I would not 
tell you off-handed here, because I would be telling you something that I don’t know. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Mr. Loggie, when did you come to Ottawa this time?—A. I came the day 
before yesterday—night before last. 

Q. With whom did you go over those papers since you came?—A. Which papers? 

Q. Those, including the sketch of the wharf that you telephoned your represen- 
tative for, or your foreman—including that and the other papers, with whom did 
you go over them?—A. I think the only gentleman I showed them to was Mr. Carvell. 

Q. You went over them with Mr. Carvell? 

Mr. CarveLL.—You are wrong there. I did not see them at all. 

Wirtness.—I thought J had shown them to Mr. Carvell. 

Mr, CarveLtit.—No, I saw the papers in this envelope here. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. What other papers did you go over with Mr. Carvell since you came to 
Ottawa? It is only two days ago since you came, or one day; what other documents 
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in connection with this matter that is under investigation did you go over with Mr. 
Carvell? You said you showed him the plan; he says you did not. What did you 
show him, and what did you go over with him? 

Mr. Carvett.—You don’t need to tell anything that you said to me at all. You 
can tell him the documents that you and I discussed together. 

Mr. Buary.—That is all I asked. I asked a simple question. 

The CHamMAN.—He wants to know what papers or documents you showed to 
Mr. Carvell. 

Mr. Brary.—And discussed with him since you came to Ottawa. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Now, tell him all you can think of?—A. Well, the papers we have had in 
connection with the sawdust wharf, and the contracts, and those papers in connec- 
tion with dredging. 

By Mr. Blain: 

Q. Dredging ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the evidence?—A. Yes. Not very much with Mr. Carvell, I don’t think. 

Q. What points did you go over with him?—A. I don’t think there was any 
particular points in the evidence that I remember of. 

Q. Why did you go over them with Mr. Carvell?—A. Because I might want 
some information, and Mr. Carvell is our attorney. 

_ Q. When did he become your attorney? You said you had never seen him until 
you sent him this telegram? 

Mr. Crockret.—He said he was impressed by his work in the House here. 

Q. Why did you seek out Mr. Carvell?—A. Why, well, no special reason, no more 
than just my brothers suggested another gentleman, and I said, ‘ There is Mr. Carvyell 


. in the House; telegraph to him.’ I never saw the gentleman. 


_ Q. Why did you seek out Mr. Carvell as soon as you came to Ottawa, to go over 
those papers with him?—A. Because he had done that other work for fs, and he was 
the only gentleman that I thought of or had any idea, and Mr. Murray was acquainted 
with him, and we went to see him. 

Q. Who suggested that you get into communication with your foreman to get a 
statement from him as to the value?—A. I suggested it to the foreman. 

Q. I understood you to say that you did that since you came to Ottawa; you got 
tthe sketch from Ottawa; did I misunderstand you?—A. You did misunderstand me. 
I got the sketch since t came to Ottawa, but I suggested to him to get it before I 
came to Ottawa. 

Q. You received it since you came to Ottawa/—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you not discuss that sketch with Mr. Carvell?—A. No, Mr. Caryell says 
I didn’t. I thought I did. 

Q. Did you talk it over with Mr. Carvell and say that you had a sketch from your 
foreman ’—A. I can’t say I did. 

Q. And only came to Ottawa a few hours ago?—A. I may or may not, this par- 
ticular sketch. 

Mr. Carvett.—Now, Mr. Chairman, as my name has been brought into this thing. 
perhaps you will allow us to give a statement, and I can also give evidence as a wit- 
ness. I want to say to this committee that I have never in my life received any re- 
muneration from A. & R. Loggie or any member of the company, either verbal or 
written, except the telegram that was brought here and put in evidence to- day; and 
I never in my life have ever answered a letter, written a letter or sent a telegram to 
yA. & R. Loggie in my life. 

Mr. Biary.—But you went over those papers with him ? 

Mr. Carvetu.—This gentleman and Mr. Murray, a man whom I know very well, 
game to me yesterday when I got back from Montreal, and I went over it with him 
last evening. 
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Mr. Buarin.—With Mr. Loggie? ” 

Mr. CarveLtu.—Yes. I will go over it again with him to-night, and to-morrow 
again, if necessary. Now, so far as papers are concerned, I have gone over all the 
papers which I hold in my hand here; I have gone over the contracts for that dredg- 
ing; I have gone over the papers in connection with Mr. Loggie. 

Mr. Braw.—All with Mr. Loggie? 

Mr. Carvern.—All with Mr. Loggie, well, I think so, I have gone over them with 
him and discussed the matter with him. 

Mr. Brarw.—Do you think, Mr. Carvell, that you saw that sketch? 

Mr. Carvett.—No, I have never seen it. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. You said first that he did?—A. Well, I thought he did, but he says he did not. 

Q. How did you come to think he did?—A. I had that impression, but I am 
wrong. 

Q. It is your word against Mr. Carvell’s. I am willing to accept your word on 
that, but T am a little surprised; you thought you did go over that sketch. 

Mr. Carvety.—The sketch I have here was the proposed extension to your own 
wharf. I went over that. 

Mr. Buarys—Why did you go over this?) Was there any special reason? 

Mr. Carvery.—Well, if you were a lawyer and looking over cases, perhaps you 
would understand. 

Mr. Buary.—I am surprised that Mr. Loggie would come up here and draw a sketch 
of a wharf that was not under consideration and discuss it very fully with a gentle- 
man that he had never seen before. 

Wirtness.—But I didn’t. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Mr. Loggie, you are a member of the firm of A. & R. Loggie, as I understand? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. How many members are there in that firm?—A. Three. 

Q. Who are they?—A. Andrew Loggie, Robert Loggie and Francis P. Loggie. 

Q. Is it an incorporated company ?—A. No. 

Q. How long have you been in business in Richibucto?—A. I think we have 
been in business in Richibucto over twenty years. : 

Q. What is the nature of the business that you do in Richibucto?—A. Well, we 
do a general business in Richibucto, buy and sell. Buy country produce; buy fish; 
sell goods; farm; fish; pack lobsters; buy deliveries: 

Q. In connection with your business you do a lot of shipping do you?—A. Yes, 
considerable shipping. 

Q. About how many carloads of stuff do you ship by water each year?—A. Well, 
I couldn’t give you that off-handed, permit me to explain. This wharf that we have — 
got, in addition to that wharf, the wharf I was explaining to you at that cost, it goes 
out to about 16 feet of water. ; 

Q. That hasn’t anything to do with it?—A. Yes, I was going to tell you about the 
shipping. We haye a channel dug down about Mr. O’Leary’s wharf into that wharf 
that cost us $500. We have two small schooners that are intended for that purpose, — 
that come into that wharf of ours when the tide is high, and we are trying to get out 
to deep water. That is the way the shipping is done now, and we get a cargo of salt 
or coal. I think this fall we unloaded our coal at Mr. Forbes wharf; last year we un- 
loaded the coal at Mr. O’Leary’s wharf and paid him wharfage for it; that is the way — 
that was done. 

Q. How does the quantity of shipping or goods received by water compare now in- 
your business with what it was twenty years ago?—A. Oh, there is an awful difference. 

Q. Much more?—A. Oh, surely, surely. 


“ 
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Q. Has it been increasing right along?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And is it increasing ?—A,. Yes, sir. I had a letter to-day from the manager 
down there giving me the cash sales, and I don’t think I ever saw better this time of 
year. 


Q. But this is by water, I am speaking?—A. Yes, but you ask me about the gen- 
eral business. 

Q. Oh, no, the question I asked you was how the goods or products that you 
shipped or received by water compared now with what they were twenty years ago?— 
A. Oh, I would not like to make a statement of the increase, but I would say it is 
immense compared with the small business that we started with. We started in 
Richibucto with a very small business. 

Q. Is it increasing now each year?—A. Yes, sir, so is our business. 

Q. I mean the shipments by water?—A. Yes, our business is increasing and of 
course the shipments are increasing in every way, and our business is increasing. 

Q. When did you first know that Murray had sold this wharf to the government ? 
—A. The first time I knew that he had sold that wharf was what I told you to-day— - 
that conversation that he and I had at Kent Junction. 

Q. What time of year was that?—A. I think that was in August. 

Q. Did you ever hear before that that Mr. Murray had purchased the wharf from 
Mr. O’Leary?—A. No, sir, that is the first that I remember of. That is the first inti- 
mation that I got. I was surprised. I don’t remember of ever hearing before that, 
as I told you to-day. That was the first intimation. 

Q. Did you go to Mr. Murray, when you met him at Kent Junction, or did he 
come to you, as to first saying it to you?—A. I would say that neither he came to me 
or I went to him. We met at Kent Junction and went over and sat on the baggage 
truck and commenced talking, and as I told you, he commenced talking in a general 
way. 
Q. He told you that he had purchased the wharf from O’Leary?—A. Yes, that is 
the first intimation I had got of it. 

Q. Did he tell you at the time that he had sold it to the government?—A. Yes, 
sir; he said he had sold it, as I told you this morning. He said: ‘I have made them 
an offer on it.’ He modified that. 

Q. And then you asked him if he could withdraw it?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. And you offered him more?—A. No, sir; you didn’t understand me to say that 
I offered him more. 

Q. You didn’t make him any offer then at all?—A. I did not. 

Q. You made him no offer?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You simply asked him if he could withdraw the offer?—A. I thought it was 
worth more money. 

Q. Than what he had offered it to the governnment for?—A. Yes, that was my 
opinion. 

Q. And you did not make him an offer at that time?—A. No, sir; I did not. 

Q. Who was it told you that this property would be required for railway pur- 
poses; that is, that the government in purchasing it required it for railway purposes 
with the idea of taking over the Kent Northern?—A. I don’t just understand that 
question. 

Q. I understood from that letter that you wrote about the property to the govern- 
ment here, that you said it was worth $5,000 on account of its being useful for a 
station and railway purposes in connection with the Kent Northern?—A. Yes, sir, 
that is right; not with the Kent Northern; if the government took over the Kent 
Northern. 

Q. I mean if the government took it over?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who suggested to you that there was a likelihood of them taking it over and 
that they would require it for that purpose?—A. Nobody suggested to me that they 
would take it over. It was common conversation with a great many. There was a 
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gentleman had an option on it, and the Kent Northern people were very anxious for 
the government to take it over, and it was by hearing that that gave me that impression. 
Q. Who was the gentleman that had the option on it?—A. Well, I don’t think 
that I—of course, I don’t know—I understood it was a gentleman by the name of 
Denton, a lawyer, I think. Who he represented I don’t know. 
Q. He had an option on the Kent Northern?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Crocket: 
Q. Of Toronto, isn’t he?—A. I don’t know. I don’t know the gentleman at all. 


By Mr. Carvell: e 
Q. That is only gossip you are giving?—A. That is all. I have no means of 
knowing the business of the Kent Northern railway. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Was it the impression that he had an option for the purpose of selling it to 
the government ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t say that. 

Q. Was that the impression, that this option he had on the railway was with the 
object of selling it to the government, and that they would require this property for 
the station?—A. I don’t understand. 

Q. You said a minute ago that some gentleman had an option on this railway, 
and I asked you if it was understood that he had it for the purpose of selling it to 
the government ?—A. Well, I couldn’t understand that in any other way only by cur- 
rent report. 

Q. The current report was that it was to be sold to the government?—A. Didn’t 
say it was to be sold to the government. The Kent Northern people, as I understand 
it, wanted the government to take it over, that is if the government wished to do it; 
they wanted to get clear of the road. They offered to us to sell the road after the 
option expired. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. That is, they offered it to the firm of A. & R. Loggie?—A. Yes, to A. & R. 
Loggie. 

By Mr. Reid: 

Q. But this gentleman that had the option on the railway, the current report was 
that he was purchasing it with the view of selling it to the government?—A. Well, I 
don’t know as that would be just right, because it is purely gossip. 

Q. The gossip was to that effect?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when you made this report as to the value of the property, you did it 
taking into consideration that the railway was going to the government?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

‘Mr. Crooxet.—Do I understand Mr. Loggie to say that the gentleman who had 
the option offered it to the firm of A. & R. Loggie? 

Witness—No; after his option expired. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. The Kent Northern people offered it, and you declined it?—A. Well, I con- 
sidered it for some time, and then I asked my brothers what they thought about it, 
and they said, no, they didn’t want to have the looking after a railroad in addition 
to the business we had. That is our private business, you know. 


By Mr. Reid: 


Q. Did you ever go to any person—Mr. O’Leary or any one else—for the purpose 
of purchasing this wharf or any other wharf property until this matter came up?—A. 
Any other wharf property? 
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Q. Yes’—A. Why, we have been buying property along the water-front ever 
since we have been there. 

Q. I mean wharfs!—A. I just don’t understand. 

Q. For instance, the municipal wharf was for sale for some time, wasn’t it 2— 
A. I don’t know that; I could not tell you that. 

Q. The government purchased it for $1,5002—A. I think so; I understood they 
did, but the length of time it was for sale I don’t know anything about it. 

Q. You knew it was for sale for some time; the municipality wanted to get rid 
of it?—A. No, I didn’t know that. 

Q. You never heard of it?—A. No. 

Q. You never heard anything about it till it was sold to the government ?—A. 
No, I don’t remember hearing anything about it. 

Q. Did you use it before the government bought it?—A. We have not used it 
for years, and I don’t think teams have been down it for a year or two. 

Q. It was there, and you could use it if you wished?—A. I am not sure of that. 
Tf it was not in proper use you could not use it. 

Q. You never tried to buy that wharf?—A. We did not. 

Q. Do you consider the price, -$1,500, was fair for that?—A. Well, I think as 
far as the municipal wharf goes, $1,500 was a very low price for it. 

Q. What about Mr. O’Leary’s? He purchased his wharf for $1,500; do you think 
it has advanced in price from the value he paid, $1,500, and that it is now worth 
$8,0002—A. Well, it must have. I don’t know what he paid for it. 

Q. He swore he paid $1,500?—A. And he said that was all it was worth. 

Q. No, he said that he had spent $500 on repairs, and it was now worth $2,000; 
that is what he said?—A. Was it? 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. My friends were asking you about the value of property in Richibucto; out- 
side of the hotel property which you have bought within the last year, has any of this 
property been purchased within the last five or six or seven years?—A. Along the 
water-front ? 

Q. Yes, property you have been d*scribing this afternoon?—A. Well, I 
don’t know. I am not positive of that, when that was purchased, whether any of it 
was purchased within the last five or six years, except that hotel property. 

Q. Did any of those properties which you have mentioned as having purchased 
have cribwork or wharfs of any kind running on them from the shore out to deep 
water?—A. No, sir, none of them. 

Q. Tf wharfs capable of being used out to the deep water were upon any of 
those properties, would they have enhanced the value?—A. Very much, surely. 

Q. As a matter of fact would the value of the wharf be very much greater than 
the value of the land in any case?—A. It would so; the value of the wharf would 
certainly be of greater value. 

Q. Take the O’Leary wharf for instance; which would be greater—the value of 
the land itself, or the cribwork and ballasting and everything that goes to make up 
a wharf?—A. The wharf certainly would be the most valuable, because it is only a 
narrow strip of land, which must have cost a lot of money, till you get out to the 
deep water. The wharf would certainly be much more valuable. 

Q. Much more valuable than the land?—A. Oh, surely. 

Q. So that when these gentlemen are talking about the value of land front- 
ing on the river, it is no fair comparison of the value of the wharf?—A. No, sir, it 
is not. 

Q. Take this sawdust wharf; in what does the value of that consist?—A. Well, 
I would consider. the value of that consists in the area it covers, and it is close to 
the railroad, the frontage on the channel. 
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‘Q. Its proximity to the railroad?—A. Yes. 

Q. And would you consider the cribwork in the “wharf of any value?—A. Yes, 
sir, what is there, what remains after being washed away, would be of some value 
when you went to build the wharf. You could build on that. That would be the 
foundation. 


Q. Is there any ballast there that would be of any value?—A. Well, I would sup- 


pose there was. 

Q. You have not examined that?7—A. No. 

Q. The evidence is that ships came in and unloaded their ballast and they say 
that would be of value, would it?—A. The ballast, undoubtedly it would. 

Q. In fact there was evidence that some of it had been removed?—A. Well, I 
have heard that, but I don’t know anything about that. 

Q. My friend Mr. Blain asked you a little while ago what documents you had 
gone over with me since yesterday; can you name any documents that you have gone 
over with me?—A. There was the dredge contracts and some letters, I think, in 
connection with it. 

Mr. Buain.—What dredge contracts were those? 

Mr. CarveLu.—I will tell you. There is Loggieville, Bathurst and Dalhousie. 

Mr. Buain.—They are the firm’s dredge contracts with the government. 

Mr. CarvELL.—Yes. 

(). And the letters in connection with them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Anything else?—A. I think that is all as far as the dredging is concerned. 

Q. As to the wharf, were there any papers in reference to that? Were there not 
a couple of papers there signed by twenty or thirty of the leading people of Richi- 
bucto, about this wharf?—A. Yes. 

Q. Perhaps you would produce those; take the first one, with reference to the 
sawdust wharf ? 

Mr. Biatn.—What is this? 

Mr. Carvett.—These are some documents that Mr. Loggie went over this morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Buiary.—Were they among the papers? 

Mr. Carvetit.—Yes, they were among the papers. You saw him take them out 
there. ; 

Q. Did you find it?—A. Yes, there are two. 

Q. What do they refer to?—A. They refer to the sawdust wharf, and also to 
Mr. O’Leary’s wharf, that is, as to the value. 

Q. And they are signed by how many people—twenty- -five or thirty @—A. Yes, 
twenty-five or thirty. 

Q. The leading people of Richibucto? 

Mr. Crocket.—We will see the names before ‘there is any evidence. This is not 
sworn to. : 

Mr. Carvetu.—This is not sworn to. 

Mr. Carvetit.—I am bringing this out because of the cross-examination of my 
friend from Peel. 

Mr. Crocket.—This is what Mr. Carvell says it is, simply statement of what this 
wharf is worth. It is not testimony. 

' (Mr. CarveLL.—TI am going to offer it in evidence. 

Mr. Crocket.—Before they go in I want to see them. 

Mr. CarVELL.—Most assuredly. 

Q. Take the first one here, the statement which you say has reference to the 
sawdust wharf; generally what is this? 

Mr. Crocket.—If Mr. Carvell is going to offer these in evidence, the documents 
speak for themselves; but if it is, as I understand from Mr. Carvell it is, an outside 
statement signed by different residents of Richibucto, putting their value on the wharf, 
I say it is not proper evidence because it is simply unsworn and unverified. 


Bar? 
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Mr, Carvett.—I am going to show you what it is. (To witness). What is this 
first document about? 

Mr. Crocker.—Mr, Chairman, I submit that is improper. Mr. Carvel has stated 
he is going to offer it in evidence and I say if it is what Mr. Carvell says, I have a 
right to see it and make an objection. 

Mr. Carveti.—You are going to see it. 

Mr. Crocker.—I have no objection to any statement going in here under oath, but 
I do object to Mr. Loggie coming up here and producing letters that he has received 
from some one on the question in this case as to what the wharf is worth. 

Mr. Caryett.—I am going to show the papers I went over this morning with Mr, 
Loggie. 

Mr. Buaty.—Are these government papers? 

Mr. Carvett.—No. 

The CHamMan.—Was Mr. Loggie subpenzd to produce all papers in connection 
with this matter ? 

Mr. Carvetu.—Yes. 

The CHamrMAN.—Are these papers that were produced under that subpena? 

Mr, Carvert.—Yes. I told you straight what they are; they are statements signed 
by twenty-five or thirty of the leading people of Richibucto as to the value of those 
properties. 

Mr. Crocket.—That nobody has sworn to. 

Mr. CarveLit.—Perhaps my learned friend would like to see them. (Handing 
statements to Mr. Crocket). 

Mr. Buatx.—When were those prepared ? 

Mr. Carvett.—Within the last week. They are dated the 23rd February. J am 
very glad you gave me a chance to use them, because unless you butted in I would 
not have had a chance to use them. It only shows you what laymen do when’ they 

‘interfere with a case. 

Mr. Braiv.—I know my learned friend butts in with cheques and one thing or 
another. When I asked the witness a question I did not and could not have had in 
my mind that this gentleman had brought up some papers and had them here. What 
I asked him was in reference to papers about what was going on. 

Mr. Crocxet.—Just look on them yourself, Mr. Chairman, and see if you think 
it is fair for an attorney of a court to attempt to offer the like of that in evidence in 
this case. (Handing statements to Chairman). 

Mr, Carveti.—I have here a document signed by thirty men, prominent people of 
Richibucto, one of whom is Richard O’Leary, the cousin of the original O’Leary, who 
tells us what he thinks is the value of the property. 

Mr. Crocket.—I ask the chairman if he thinks this is proper evidence—to have 
Mr. Loggie come up here and bring a statement that he has got a number of signa- 
tures to. 

Mr. Carvett.—I am doing it in response to my friend from Peel. 

Mr. Braw.—Mr. Chairman, I may say that Mr. Carvell has absolutely misrepre- 
‘sented me, because I asked the witness a question as to what papers in connection 
with this investigation he had gone over with Mr. Carvell. I had no knowledge of any 
such documents. My friend says now it was prepared for the occasion and brought 
up by this witness. 

Mr. Carvett.—I have another one here regarding O’Leary’s wharf—the same 
thing. 

Mr. OCrocket.—I am going to ask the chairman, as a lawyer, if he thinks Mr. 
Carvell, as a lawyer, has a right to put that in as evidence? 

The CHarrman.—I think, Mr. Carvell, that this is something that had better not 
go in? 

Mr. Carvett.—I bow to your ruling. I just wanted to accommodate these gen- 
tlemen, that was all. They wanted to get at the papers. 

| 2-13 
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Mr. Buat.—Not the witnesses’ papers. We wanted the papers you had gone over. 
Mr. Carvety.—I will give you all the papers in connection with it, so far as J 
know. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Now, Mr. Loggie, we will proceed. When you sent the telegram to me regard- 
ing the purchase of this O’Leary wharf; did you yourself prepare the telegram? I 
think you have answered that it was prepared by some other member of the firm ?— 
A. At Loggieville. There is one thing I want to explain to these gentlemen. I don’t 
know this gentleman— 

Mr. Crocxet.—That is Mr. Blain, of Peel. He is a Conservative member of the 
House. 

Witness.—In ease there is any dispute about this, that telegram is dated from 
Chatham. Now, there is no telegraph office at Loggieville. The telegrams have got 
to be telephoned to Chatham and sent from Chatham by telegram. I am accounting 
for that because Mr. Crocket would likely be taking that up and saying that did not 
come from Loggieville. 

Mr. Crocker.—Has not the Intercolonial railway a telegraph station at Loggie- 
ville? 

Wirness.—No. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Did you, prior to that, or any member of your firm to your knowledge, ever 
write me or telegraph me about any question af business whatever, or anything about 
this Richibueto wharf ?—A. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Rew.—He can’t speak for other members of the firm. 

Mr. Crockxer.—I say, to his knowledge. 

Wirness.—To my knowledge I say, no, sir. 

Q. Since the 18th January, when this telegram was sent, have you or any 
member of your firm to your knowledge ever written or telegraphed me about any 
matter of business whatever, including the Richibucto wharf?—A. No, sir, I don’t 
think so, not that I am aware of. 

Q. Did you or any member of your firm to your knowledge ever receive a telegram 
or a letter from me at any time in our existence about any matter whatever?—A. 
No, sir, not that I know of. 

Q. Do you know whether I acknowledged receipt of this telegram ?—A. I don’t. 

Q. You never saw any?—A. I didn’t see any. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Did Mr. Carvell report the result of his negotiations to you?—A. Not to me. 
He may have to Loggieville. I don’t know that he did. 

Mr. Carvetyt.—As J am a member of the committee I do not want to be sworn, 
but I may tell you that I did not report it to the firm or any member of the firm. 

Mr. Rei.—Mr. Carvell, did you send to any member of the firm the printed 
evidence ? ; 

Mr. Carvety.—No,-I did not. I never had any communication with this firm in 
any way, shape or form, in my life. JI never saw one of them in my life until I met 
this man here yesterday; and I will be sworn if necessary. : 

Mr. Crockret.—Oh, no, that’s all right; we will accept the statement. 


By Mr. Carvell:. - 


Q. Now, Mr. Loggie, have you or any member of your firm to your knowledge 
ever intimated to me, either by letter or verbally, that you wished to pay me or that 
you would pay me, or asked me if I would take money for my services in connection 
with this matter, of any kind whatever?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. And has the question of money ever been mentioned between us?—A. No, sir. 

Q. When you say that I am your attorney, what do you mean by it?—A. I don’t 
mean attorney; the way that I would interpret that is the same as if I authorized this 
gentleman, telegraphed him and gave him authority to do a certain piece of work for 
me; 1 would consider him my attorney, acting in and for me. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. And you would expect to pay him, too?—A. Well, I might or I might not. We 
have people that acts like that for us and signs documents as attorney that we don’t 
pay. 

By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Perhaps I can clear this up a little. Are you aware that it would be against 
the law of the country for me to accept pay from you for any services whatever per- 
formed in the House of Commons or before any department?—A. No, sir, I am not. 

Mr. Carvert.—Well, I tell you it is a fact. 

Mr. Rew.—So don’t offer him any. 

Wirness.—I must say, then that it is a very good job I didn’t offer you any- 
thing. 

Mr. Briaw.—Why ? 

Wirness.—Because Mr. Carvell says it is not lawful. 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Did you intend that this should be done in the House of Commons?—A. 
What? 

Q. This proposition?—A. What proposition ? 

Q. This instruction you gave to Mr. Carvell to buy this from Mr. O’Leary I 
don’t see anything objectionable to it if you went to Mr. O’Leary down street and did 
it, but certainly if you did it in the House of Commons it would be in violation of the 
law. 


By Mr. Blain: 
Q. What happened? Did Mr. Carvell act on this instruction?—A. Well, I don’t 
know; I wasn’t here. 
Q. You have no report?—A. No, sir, I had no report. 
Q. As a matter of fact Mr. Carvell did act upon it in the committee here and 
offered his own cheque?—A. Well, you certainly know more about that than me. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. You mentioned that fact yourself?—A. Which, sir? 

Q. You mentioned the fact that you had offered Mr. O’Leary this sum through 
Mr. Carvell, and that he had declined it; you were the first man that made a state- 
ment about that in the committee; you said that in your evidence to-day? 

Mr. Carvetu.—He saw the report. What is the good of haggling over little things 
like that? 

Mr. Buiary.—But the fact is that Mr. Carvell did act upon those instructions? 

Mr. Carvetu.—Certainly I did. 

Mr. Brary.—And in the committee he offered his own cheque. 

Mr. Carvett.—Certainly I did, and when some of your friends were going to tele- 
graph down to see if I had $5,000 to my credit I was waiting to see them do that. 

Mr. Crocket.—You will put yourself on trial here. 

Mr. Carvert.—No; I propose to put myself clear wherever I may be. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Now, did you read the evidence of Mr. William O’Leary given before this com- 
mittee in which he states that he wanted to sell this sawdust wharf property to you 


for some $8007—A. Yes. 
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Q. What do you say to that?—A. I say that it is not true, absolutely not truc 
that William O’Leary offered me that property. 


By Mr. Reid: 

Q. Did he never have any conversation with you about it?—A. No, sir, I don’t 
remember any conversation whatever. : 

Q. Do you swear he never had any conversation?—A. That is my impression. 

Q. But will you swear he never had any conversation with you about this wharf? 
—A. I will swear as far as I remember that Mr. William O’Leary had no conversation 
with me about this wharf. . 

Q. Will you swear you did not have any conversation?—A. He might have. I 
don’t think he had. 

Q. He might have had?—A. He might have had but I don’t think so. 

Q. But you can’t remember?—A. I don’t remember any conversation whateye-. 


By Mr. Carveil: 

Q. You state that you had a conversation with Murray at Kent Junction and told 
him in words that it was unwise to sell for $5,000 because it was worth more than 
that?—A. Yes, 

Q. Did you believe that at that time?—A. Yes, that is just what I meant. 

Q. Do you believe it now?—A. Yes, sir, I believe it now. 

Q. When you made the offer to purchase this wharf from the government at $5,500? 
~-A. We were perfectly satisfied, if you call that sincere, to have the wharf at that 
amount. 

Q. And would you do so now?—A. Yes, sir, we will do so right now. 

Q. Then the government made an offer back to you, or the department did?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Offering you a portion of this wharf, or the whole of it, except 200 feet on the 
side next the municipal wharf for $5,500?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you answered that by a proposition containing a few conditions which have 
been read here and put in evidence?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you sincere in the offer which you made to the government as an answer? 
—A. We made them that offer, and if they accepted that we were perfectly willing to 
take the wharf at that price. 

Q. And if they do accept it any time in the near future are you willing to carry 
out the proposition and pay them the $5,500?—A. Yes, sir, if it is accepted within a 
reasonable time under the conditions that we named there. 

Q. Under the conditions of your letter?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Blain: 

Q. When did you talk it over with Mr. Pugsley?—A. I never talked it over with 
Mr. Pugsley. That is not true. 

Q. Did you?—A. I never did. 

Q. No communication or correspondence whatever ?—A. No, sir, none whatever. . 

Q. Do you know Mr. Pugsley?—A. Not very well acquainted with him at all. | 

Q. A friend of yours?—A. Well, I don’t know what you would call a friend. TF 
will say right here, outside of gentlemanly courtesy we are under no obligations to 
Mr. Pugsley any more than anybody else. 

Q. You have a contract in his department?—A. Yes. 


By Mr, Carvell: 


Q. Does that put you under obligations to him?—A. We are under no obligations 
to him; I state that positively. We got the contract by public tenders open to the 
world, we were the lowest tenderer, and I don’t think under all this, that I am under 
any compliment to Mr. Pugsley for any of the tenders. Our tenders were public, and 
that is how we got the dredging, if that is what you mean. 
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Q. That is what you mean?—A. This gentleman wants to find out from me about 
some correspondence or something from Mr. Pugsley. 

Mr. Braty.—I was just asking you a straight question, and that was all. 

Q. Do you still believe that that portion of the wharf is worth $5,500 under the 
terms of that letter?—A. Yes, sir, we will take it. That is the reason we offered it. 
We are perfectly willing to take that wharf at that price under the conditions that we 
stipulated. 

Q. And are you making these offers in order to help Mr. Pugsley out of trouble. 
or as a business proposition because A. & R. Loggie want the property as a business 
proposition ?—A. We are willing to buy the property. To help Mr. Pugsley out of 
what? 

Q. That is the insinuation—that you are helping Mr. Pugsley?—A. I don’t see 
how we think, or have the idea in our head, to help Mr. Pugsley. I have given every 
bit of private information about our business here, but I positively refuse to give that 
information. From information we have got we are perfectly willing to take the 
whole of the wharf at $5,500. We are perfectly willing to take that portion of it for 
$5.500, from information we have got outside of the Public Works Department or 
anybody connected with it, as a business proposition, for particular reasons. 

Q. Now, just one question more. The statement was made by you this morning— 
and I think under a misconception of the question—that you had practically gone 
into the dredging business since Mr. Pugsley became Minister of Public Works?— 
A. No, sir, I think that is a mistake. If I made that statement I did not understand 
the question because it is not the fact. 

Mr. Crocxet.—Acquire the dredging plant, is what I asked. 

Wirtness.—That is a different matter. 

Mr. Crocxet.—That is what I asked you, and you said yes. 

Wirness.—I thought so. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Do you know when Mr. Pugsley became Minister of Public Works? It was 
in the summer of 1907?—A. I think so. 


Q. When did you first commence dredging?—A. I think we first began dredging 
in 1905. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Did you do any government dredging before Mr. Pugsley was appointed Min- 
ister of Public Works?—A. Yes, we did so for two years. 

Q. With what government? With any other government except the Dominion 
government 2—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. The dredging you speak of as having been your dredging, was done at your 
own wharf at Loggieville in 1905?—A. What do you mean by our own wharf ? 

Q. The dredging you speak of as having been done in 1905, was not that done 
at your own wharf at Loggieville/—A. The dredging that we did was along the 
water-front. Part of it would be past our wharf, and part of it was down at the whart 
that the steamboats land at, and part of it would be above our wharf altogether. 

Q. But the dredging that you did in 1905 was in connection with the develop- 
ment of Loggieville, and for the development of your business 2A. And the develop- 
ment of the public business, as the public had a wharf there and we were dredging 
to that. There is a line of steamboats runs down the river,as I understand it, I 
think that it was through them that the dredging part of it, our dredging with the 
g-vernment was commenced there. They coulc net go to this wharf and to get that 
dredging there they have got to go past our wharf. 

Q. How much did you get for 1905, do you remember ?—A. I can’t tell you that. 

Q. You had a sort of schooner that you did the dredging with, that you did pre- 
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vious to Mr. Pugsley’s time; didn’t you fit up a sort of schooner for dredging pur- 
poses?—A. We had a steam schooner that we built ourselves, a schooner that cost 
$10,000; that is what we took it into stock at. 

Q. And you fitted that up for dredging purposes?—A. Yes. 

Q. During the last year or two you have acquired dredges?—A. We still use a 
dredge. 

Q. You have the Lady Grey?—A. That is the Gery-Loggie. 

Q. And the Hayward’—aA. Yes. 

Q. You know, do you not, and you knew before you came here, that there was 
much criticism through Kent county in reference to the purchase by the government 
of this wharf ?—A. I don’t know as I did—much criticism. 

Q. You knew there was criticism?—A. There has been criticism. 

Q. Don’t you know that Mr. Pugsley himself stated that Mr. LeBlanc, the mem- 
ber for the county, complained to him that there was criticism on the extravagant 
price being paid?—A. I don’t know that. 

Q. I may say that Mr. Pugsley has upon the stand stated that the first intima- 
tion was from the member for the county himself; do you know Mr. Lazier, of the 
Marine and Fisheries Department, of St. John, who was a Kent county man/—A. I 
am very little acquainted with him. That is the son of Sheriff Lazier. 

Q. There was a Mr. Lazier that was acting agent in St. John, of the Marine and 
Fisheries Department; do you know that Geoffrey Stead himself stated that Mr. 
Lazier, the agent of the Marine and Fisheries Department, told him that there was 
much criticism in Kent county about the purchase of this wharf at $5,000 by the 
government; did you know that?+—A. I didn’t know that; never heard tell of it before, 
that Mr. 

Q. And have you not read the letter here to-day from Mr. Stead, in which the 
statement is made to yourself or your firm that there was criticism in Kent county, 
and that is the reason he asked for your opinion?—A. That is right, that is exactly 
right, that there was criticism—that is what he told me, that there was criticism; they 
were finding fault or criticism. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Are you a prominent supporter of this government in your county?—A. We 
support this government. As far as my swearing that I am prominent, I don’t do 
anything of the kind. 

Q. Are you an active politician?—A, No, sir. 

Q. How active?—A. I don’t know on what scale you would gauge that by. 

Q. Are you on the committees?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Any interest in the success of this government in your county—of the gov- 
ernment candidate? Are you not regarded as a prominent supporter of this goyern- 
ment, where you live? You are a prominent man there? 

Mr. Crocxet.—A dredging contractor. 

The Witness.—These insinuations are very mean. 

Mr. Buary.—I am not insinuating. 

The Wirtness.—No, but this gentleman, Mr. Crocket, that is in his own line. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Are you not a dredging contractor with the government?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why do you say I am making an insinuation? I call upon you, Mr. Chair- 
man, to ask the witness to take that back. 

Wirtness.—No, sir, you are insinuating that the reason I support the government 
is because we are dredging. 

Mr. Crocker.—I am saying nothing of the kind. You accused me of making an 
insinuation. 

Wirness.—No, sir. 
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Q. I ask you upon oath if you are not a dredging contractor under the Public 
Works Department?—A. Yes, sir I am, I say, too, right on my oath here that that 
dredging business does not influence us to support the government or not support them. 

Q. We will find out about that later on?—A. Yes, but you have been dragging the 
dredging in very far, I think. Why don’t you leave that till the dredging comes up? 
I will answer the dredging when it comes. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Do you say that you are not a prominent supporter of the government in your 
county ?—A. I don’t know, Mr. Blain, on what scale you would gauge. 

Q. Any scale, as a prominent supporter?—A. We support this government in the 
different counties we do business. There is no misunderstanding about that. 

Q. In how many counties do you do business?—A. We do business in Gaspe, 
Bonaventure, Restigouche, Gloucester, Northumberland and Kent. 

Q. How do you support them? By instructions to your employees to vote for them ? 
—A. Well, yes, if there was an election we certainly would advise our employees to 
vote for the people that we thought was right. I don’t know why we should not. Sure- 
ly that is our own private business. 

Mr. Buatn.—No, that is political business; that is all. 

A discussion then ensued as to whether the committee should sit this evening 
to take up the dredging matter. In the course of the discussion Mr. Loggie stated 
that he was ready to tell all he knew about the dredging contracts, because Mr. 
Crocket had slandered him. 

Mr. Crocket appealed to the Chair, demanding that Mr. Loggie withdraw the ex- 
pression, Mr. Loggie, having been informed previous to making the remark, that the 
committee had finished its work for the sitting, the Chairman ruled that if the com- 
mittee had been in session the language was quite improper and should not have been 
used. He appealed to Mr. Loggie on this ground and expressed the view that when 
Mr. Loggie understood that the committee was still in session he would withdraw the 
remark, although when the committee adjourned he would probably repeat it to Mr. 
Crocket outside the committee. 

Mr. Crocket.—I don’t care whether he says it outside or not. 

The CuairmMan.—I will rule that it is an improper remark, but if the man refuses 
to withdraw, I don’t know what we can do. 

Mr. Buiary.—Having ruled that it is an improper remark, and that the committee 
is still in session, you will of course ask the witness to withdraw it. 

Mr. Carvett.—I suppose the witness honestly believes it. 

The CuamMan.—I think, Mr. Loggie, that under the circumstances it would be 
better to withdraw that statement. As I understand, you did not know that the com- 
mittee was in session, because you asked if we were through. 

Mr. Locem.—That was exactly the position. 

The CHAmMAN.—If you had known that we had not concluded our labours, and 
that you were discharged, you would not have made the remark. 

Mr. Loccr.—I certainly would not. 

The Cyuamman.—Under those circumstances I suppose you would have no objec- 
tion to withdarw ? 

Mr. Loacre.—Not on those grounds. 

Mr. Buaty.—A note will be made that that is withdrawn. 

The CuairmMan.—On ‘the ground that he made it under a misapprehension. 

Mr. Crocket.—You said in the hearing of this committee that I had slandered 
you. 

Mr. Carveti.—lIt is six o’clock, and I am going to ask that this committee ad- 
journ. 

Mr. Crocket.—I want you to state where I have slandered you. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I tell the witness not to answer that question. I move that this 
committee adjourn. I want to know when we are to meet again. 
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The Cuamman.—Before we adjourn I would like to ask if the ane is a 
in connection with the sawdust wharf matter. } 
Mr. Crockrr.—Yes, unless Mr. Carvell has anything more to offer I move that the 
investigation be considered closed, and that the evidence be printed and reported | 
the House. 
Mr. Carvett.—Mr, Loggie, is there a member of your firm who knows more about | 
the dredging contracts with the government than you do? 
Mr. Loccm.—Well, I think that the dredging contracts and reports and every- 
thing went through Loggieville. 
» By the Chairman: 
Q. And who has charge of the Loggievilie office?—A. Well, there are two book- 
keepers and my two brothers there as members of the firm. 
Mr. Carveri.—I don’t think there is any man in the firm who knows more than 
this witness does. ; 
Mr. Brary.—How is that? j 
Wirness.—I don’t know because there is so much done at Dalhousie, so much at 
Stone Haven, so much at Harrow Gate and so much at Bathurst. These things are 
out on the seashore, and there are no books kept there. These men send a report of so 
many yards of dredging. Jt was decided that the committee should meet at 8 o’clock 
this evening and proceed with the dredging contract investigation. 7 


Adjourned at 6.15 p.m. till 8 p.m. 
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House or Commons, 
ComMITTEE Room No. 32, 
3rd April, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts ask leave to present the 
following as their 


SIXTEENTH REPORT. 


Your Committee recommend that the evidence taken in connection with the 
under-mentioned payments be printed as Appendices to the Journals and also in Blue- 
bock form and that Rule 72 be suspended in relation thereto :— 


Payment of $5,000 to T. O. Murray in connection with purchase of Sawdust 
Wharf at Richibucto, as set out at V—188. 

Payment of $726 to John Dumas in connection with Richibucto wharfs, as 
set out at V—188. 

Payment of $914.12 to T. O. Murray in connection with Richibucto Public 
Buildings, as set out at V—392. 

Payment of $33,969.60 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company 
in connection ‘with dredging the Gaspereaux River, as set out at V—290. 

Payment of $16,050.20 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company in 
connection with dredging at St. John Harbour, as set out at V—193. 

Payment of $44,056.44 to A. & R. Loggie in connection with dredging at Loggie- 
ville, Bathurst, Dalhousie and Stonehaven, as set out at V—289 and 290. 

Payment of $48,247.68 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company 
in connection with dredging at Maquapit Lake, as set out at V—290. 

Payment of $73,614.12 to the Imperial Realty Company, and $622.29 and $5,383.26 
to the City of Ottawa in connection with Rents and Taxes of certain buildings at 
Ottawa, as set out at V—136. 

Payment of $6,146 and $150 and $389 7e Flooding of Lands at Hastings Village 


and the Townships of Asphodel and Percy, as set out at W—22, 23, 24 and 25 of the 
Report of the Auditor General for the fiscal year ended 31st March, 1909. 


iAll which is respectfully submitted. 
A. B. WARBURTON, 
Chairman. 
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YUM OF HVIDENCE 


; ; Hovusr or Commons, 
Committrr Room, No. 32, 
Frway, January 21, 1910. 


The Public Accounts Committee resumed at 8. 30 p.m., and proceeded with the 
consideration of a payment of $726 to John Dumas in connection with Richibucto 
Wharf, as set out at V—188 Report of the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1909. Mr. Warburton presided. 


, T. O. Murrray, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Mr. Murray you acted as conductor on the repairs that were made to the muni- 
cipal wharf at Richibucto?—A. Yes. 

Q. When was that work begun?—A. In September, 1908. 

Q. And as conductor you were responsible for the purchase of supplies for the 
work?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the supervision of labour?—A. Yes. 

Q. You told us in the previous investigation that you were manager of the Kent 
Northern railway ?—A. Yes. 

- . 

Q. What was your remuneration as conductor?—A. $3 a day. 

Q. Did you devote all your time?—A. No. 

Q. You continued to act as manager of the Kent Northern railway during the 
whole progress of this work?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now I want to call your attention to two accounts in connection with this 
work that were sent up to the department for the supply of lumber. Are these ac- 
counts in your handwriting?—A. Yes. 

Q. There are two, the first amounting to $186 and the second amounting to $540? 
—A. Yes. 

Mr. Crocket.—I would like this account in the record. (Reads account.) 

Richibuecto Public Wharf, Dr. John Dumas, P.O. Address, Richibuecto, 1908, 
‘ November 30. 
To 15,500 superficial feet round hemlock logs at least 10 inches at small end and 
° 15 to 21 feet long, delivered at works at $12 per 1,000 as per tender $186. Signed J. 
M. Chalifour for Chief Engineer. Certified prices fair and just, Geoffrey Stead, Resi- 
dent Engineer, Work performed, materials delivered, measured and received by 
Thomas O, Murray, Foreman.’ 


And there is a receipt at the bottom: ‘Received from the Department of Public 
; Works in full of the above amount the sum of $186, 11th day of January, 1909. Sig- 
ned, John Dumas.’ Spelt Damas. 


F By Mr. Crocket: 
Q. Is that the signature of this gentleman ?—A. I do not know that I have seen 
his signature very often. I could not swear positively to his signature. 
By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. What is the amount of that? 
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Mr. Crocket.—$186. The second account is as follows: (Reading). 

‘Richibucto Public Wharf. Dr, to John Dumas, P.O. Address Richibucto, 1908. 
October 31. To 45,000 feet hemlock logs at $12 as per tender, $540.’ And there is 
the same certificate as on the other account. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Now, Mr. Murray, is there a man by the name of John Dumas that supplied 
lumber ?—A. Yes. 

Q. John Dumas?—A. Well his correct name is Domas Richard. 

Q. His correct name is John Dumas Richard?—A. Yes, I understand so 

Q. You made this out in favour of John Dumas?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you knew his correct name and his correct name is Richard?—A. Not at 
that time. 

Q. Is he not known as John D. Richard?—A. By some he is. He is generally 
known as John Dumas. I have heard him eailed that around Richibucto. 

Q. But you know that is not his correct name?—A. Yes, I know that now. 

Q. Did the money for this account, $186, come to your hands?—A. [I think it 
came from the paymaster. 

. To you?—A. No, I think to him. 

. You say it did not?—A. I think it was paid through the paymaster. 

Who was paymaster?—A. Mr. Young. 

Of St. John?—A. Yes. 

. And the second amount, $5407—A. That came by cheque I think. 

. To you?—A. It came to John Dumas. 

. Is that your signature?—A. It eame to John Dumas. 

. And that cheque bears your endorsement?—A. Yes. Mr. Forbes is the man 
who cashed it. 

Q. But the cheque bears your endorsement?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say the cheque came to your hands?—A. He was with me at the time he 
got it cashed. 

. Where did he get it cashed?—A. Mr. Forbes, Mr. William Forbes. 

. William Forbes?—A. Yes. 

$540?—A. Yes. 

Who is William Forbes?—A. He is the treasurer of the county. 

This lumber you purchased from Mr. Richard didn’t you?—A. Part of it. 
There is 60,000 feet of lumber?—A. Altogether, yes. 

60,500 feet of lumber?—A. Something like that. 

And how much did you purchase from Richard?—A. Something like 30,000. 
30,000 2—A. Yes. 

You made the arrangement with him?—A. In the first place. 

And the agreement as to prices?—A. Yes. 

What was the price?—A. $6. 

A thousand?—A. Yes. 

. And the balance of the 60,000, where did you get that?-A. From Mr. O’Leary, 
Mr. George Robertson and Mr. Deroch. 

Q. Is that the same George Robertson that figured in the last case?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say you got from O’Leary?—A. Somewhere about 13,000. 

Q. Only 13,0002—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you swear to that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I want you to make a positive declaration as to whether you purchased 
only 13,000 of lumber for that wharf from Mr. Richard O’Leary?—A. Yes, to the best 
of my knowledge I got about 13,000 I think. 

Q. To the best of your knowledge you got about 13,000 you think?—A. Yes, as 
near as ] remember. 
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Q. Do you swear you did not get 30,000 of lumber delivered at that wharf?—A. 
30,0002 No, sir; I do not think I did. 

Q. Will you swear you didn’t? 

Mr. Carvett.—Produce the account. 

Wirness.—I do not think I did. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Answer ?—A. All I can accout for is about 13,000. 

Mr. McKenzm.—TI do not wish to interfere with the latitude of counsel at all, but 
there are stages in an examination where we might as well follow the rule. This state- 
ment of account is in writing, I presume, in Mr. O’Leary’s books, and if it is the in- 
tention to contradict him with the books, witness has a right to see them before he 
makes any positive statement. 

The CuHarrman.—The witness has declined to make a positive statement. 

Wirness.—If I saw it in writing I will tell you. 

The CHamMmMan.—He has got a right to see it in writing if there is a written 
account anywhere. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. I want to call your attention to these items of Mr. O’Leary’s account against 
you. 109, can you read that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, having seen that account, Mr. Murray, will you swear that you got only 
13,0002—A. For what year are you speaking of? — 

Q. Look at the account. I am speaking of the year you were speaking of ?—A. 
1908? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, I think you will find that what I say is correct. If you will 
look at that, there is about 13,000. 

. Having seen that account, will you swear that you got only 13,000?—A. Yes. 
. And what price?—A. What price? 

Yes?—A. $7 for the hemlock and $15 for the spruce. 

And how much spruce did you get?—A. That is in the boom. 

How much spruce did you get?—A. Not quite 1,000 feet. 

. And $7 for the rest?A. Yes; in the boom. 

. In the boom?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Did Mr. O’Leary deliver the lumber at the wharf?—A. At his lumber wharf, 
and then it was taken up to the municipal wharf. 

Q. That is the wharf we are speaking of, isn’t it—the municipal wharf?—A. He 
delivered from his lumber wharf up to the municipal wharf, and charged me $5 for 
towing it up. 

Q. $57—A. Yes. 

Q. And this account that came to Ottawa made out by you included the lumber 
that you bought from O’Leary?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you put it at $12 a thousand?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you put it in the name of John Dumas?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who did not sell it to you for the department ?—A. This man agreed to deliver. 

Q. Deliver what?—A. Deliver all the lumber. 

Q. Had Dumas anything to do with O’Leary’s lumber?—A. No. 

Q. I am speaking of the lumber you got from O’Leary. Why did you put in a 
bill against the department at $12 a thousand for lumber which you bought from 
Richard O’Leary as part of this work at $7?—A. Because John Dumas was the man I 
arranged to get this lumber from. : 

Q. And that is the only explanation you have to make?—A. In regard to that, yes. 

Q. Now, this account you examined here reads: ‘Thomas O. Murray, Richibucto. 
November 16. To Hatchett, 45 cents; 109 pieces of hemlock logs, 12,565 superficial feet 
at $7, $87.96; 12 pieces of spruce logs, 707 superficial feet at $15, $10.65. Delivering 
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same, $5. November 28. By cash, Public Works Department, $103.61 Ditto, $30. 
To 147 pieces of hemlock. 
By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. What is the date of that? 

Mr. Crocket.—It is the 13th and under the head of November. 

Mr. Carvetit.—But it is 1909. 

Mr. Crockret.—Oh, no. 

Mr. Carvett.—It is 1909 in the margin. 

Mr. CrockrtT.—1908. 

Mr. CarveLu.—1909, as plain as you can make it. 

Mr. Crockret.—I am reading it off and it will go in just as it is. ‘To 147 pieces 
of hemlock.’ 

Mr. CarveLt.—What date are you putting that in for? 

Mr. Crocket.—Just as it is, the 13th. 

Mr. Carvett.—I submit my learned friend is not reading the proper date and 
T object. Let him put this document in evidence and it will speak for itself. Put 
in your document. 

Mr. Crockrr.—It is 1909 for the month of January and because it happens to 
be opposite that item my learned friend says it must be 1909. 

The Craimman.-—It is pretty hard to make it out. The date before is 28th 
November and then you have 13 and 1909 written in the margin. 

Mr. Crooxet.—~And then January. 

The CrHamman.—But the first item is 28, 1909, and January below. It is pretty 
hard to say what it is. 

Mr. Carvett.—The fair way is to put it in the evidence. 

The CHAiMAN.—The proper date must be given. 

Mr. Crocket.—-I will put the document in evidence 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. You paid some money for the lumber you got from him?—A. Yes, 

Q. For this wharf?—A. That is in 1908. 

Mr. McKenziz.—Is that a copy of the account which was rendered to the wit- 
ness ? 

Mr. Crocker.—We will examine Mr. O’Leary. 

The CHammMan.—I should infer from that account that that was January 13, 
1909, but it is sort of mixed up. 

Mr. McKenzie.—Have you got the original? 

Mr. Crockret.—We have got the accounts here. 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Do you remember how much you paid?—A. One hundred and some odd 
dollars. 

Q. You cannot name the particular amount?—A. I cannot remember the par- 
ticular amount. 

Q. Did you get a receipt?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you bring the receipt here?—A. I got a receipt at the time. 

Q. You were asked to produce all papers?—A. I have all I got. 

Q. Is there any receipt?—A. No. 

Q. But you did get a receipt?—A. Ai the time T paid him I remember getting 
a receipt. 

Q. And you paid him out-of the proceeds of this cheque?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you pay Mr. Richard?—A. He paid himself. 

Q. He paid himself?—A. He took his money first out of tha progaads of the 
cheque. 

Q. When the cheque was cashed by Mr. Forbes?—A. Yes. 
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Q. At the rate of $6 a thousand?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this cheque was made out on the basis of $12 a thousand?—A. Yes. 

Q. You prepared the account and sent it in the name of John Dumas?—A. 
John Dumas. 

Q. Now, you say that in addition to the lumber that you got from O’Leary you 
got lumber from G. W. Robertson?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much did you get from him?—A. About 2,000 square timber. 

Q. Is that included in this account?—A. Yes. 

Q. At what rate?—A. Twelve dollars. 

Q. Twelve dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got the account?—A. I have not. He didn’t give me an account. 
I certified it on the wharf. 

Q. You have no voucher for it at all?—A. No, 

Q. You never took a voucher?—A. No. 

Q. That is the Mr. G. W. Robertson that got $2,000 of money in the Richibucto 
case? 

Mr. Carvetu.—I object to that. 


By Mr. Cracket: 


Q. Is that the same G. W. Robertson that you paid $2,000 to?—A. I do not think 
I said that. I said I did not know exactly what the amount was. 
Q. That is the same G. W. Robertson. Where is he now?—A. In some part of 
British Columbia. 
. Who else did you say you got lumber from?—A. From Deroch. 
. How much from him?—About 15,000, somewhere about that. 
. Thirteen, fourteen or fifteen thousand?—Somewhere about that. 
. What price?—A. $12, delivered at the works. 
. A bill for that?—A. No, I have not. 
. Did you ever have a bill?—A. No, I never did. 
. Did you ever get a voucher for it?—A. Well, his lumber was certified by the 
foreman when he came down. I got it from him, the assistant foreman. 
Q. You have no writing to produce in connection with that?—A. No, I have not. 
Q. Did you buy any lumber from Mr. O’Leary during that year except for this 
work 2—A. No, sir. 
Q. And you have observed, have you, that the bills total 60,500 superficial feet ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What is Deroch’s christian name?—A. Sylvester. 
Q. Where does he live?—A. Kent Lake, Kent county. 
Q. So that your statement is, Mr. Murray, that you got about 13,000 from Mr. 
O’Leary and 15,000 from Mr. Deroch?—A. 14,000 or 15,000, I do not know just exactly. 
Q. And 2,000 from?—A. George Robertson, yes. 
Q. And how much from Dumas?—A. 29,000 some odd feet. Within a few feet of 
30,000. ; 
Q. And you have no vouchers for this lumber that you say was got from Deroch 
or from Robertson?—A. No, sir, I have not. 
Q. You paid Deroch?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you paid Robertson?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you paid O’Leary?—A. Yes. 
Q. When this cheque was cashed you were with Deroch?—A. Dumas. 
Q. Who got the money when it was cashed, when the cheque was presented to 
Forbes?—A. Dumas did. 
Q. And did he hand the balance of the money to you 2—A. Yes. 
Q. Where did you pay O’Leary?—A. In his office, I think, the same day; prob- 
ably it was the same day or the next day, or something like that. 
2—14 
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Q. When did you pay Robertson?—A. About the same evening or the next day. 
I think. 

Q. And Deroch?—A. I paid him in the course of a day or two, the first time 
I met him. 

Q. How long after the delivery of the lumber?—A. Shortly after I received the 
cheque. 

Q. How long after the delivery of the lumber was it when you paid Robertson 
and Deroch?—A. Well, I could not say. I do not know whether I paid them out of ; 
the cheque or out of the money, I do not know which. " 

Q. Paid them out of the cheque of money?—A. The money that the paymaster 7 
paid. “Whether they got it that way or got it out of the cheque, I am not sure, but I 
think it was later on that they got the money. I think the sums included in that is 
Mr. O’Leary’s and Mr. Dumas’, that is included in the cheque, if I remember rightly. 


it, steel 7 


Q. And the cheque was only for O’Leary?—A. Yes. : 
Q. The cheque for $540 was only for O’Leary’s?—A. And Dumas’, if I remember 
rightly. 


Q. And you tell us now you think you paid these other men out of the payment 
from the paymaster?—A. Out of the last payment, I think. 

Q. $184?—A. I think that is right. 

Q. Didn’t you tell us at the outset that that money did not come to your hands? 
—A. No, I said it came from the paymaster. I said they got it when the money 
came at the last payment. 

Q. You certainly conveyed that impression. The $184 came into your hands?—A. 
I think that money was paid to Deroch and Robertson when the paymaster came. 

Q. But it was paid to you?—A. If I recollect rightly, it was. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. In the first place, Mr. Murray, about this man Dumas. Have you known this 
man for very Jong/—A. Well, quite a number of years. 

Q. An intimate acquaintance with him?—A. No. 

Q. Any business relations with him?—A. No. 

Q. How far did he live from Richibucto?—A. About 12 or 13 miles. 

Q. Did he live up the river or in another part of the county?—A. He lives at, 
I suppose they call it Richibucto village. 

Q. Had you any means of knowing whether his name was John uate or 
Richard ?—A. Not until the day he drew his cheque. 

Q. Have you ever known cases before where a man was known by a name other 
than his own?—A. Often. 

Q. Is it a common thing in parts of Kent county ?—A. In some parts it is. 

Q. Why is it?—A. One reason is that in the French district there is a lot of 
people called Richard; John B. Richard, John D. Richard and so on, and I suppose 
that is why he came to be called John Dumas to distinguish him. 

Q. Is the Richard family a large family in Kent county?—A. Yes. 

Q. Very numerous?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever before know of other families of that kind to be known by other 
than their family names?—A. J have, yes. 

Q. Did you make a trade yourself with this Dumas for the lumber?—A. No. 

Q. Who did?—A. William Mackinnon. 

Q. Who is William Mackinnon?—A. He is the man I employed to go over to 
purchase and get this Inmber. 

Q. He was the man you employed?—A. Yes. 

Q. He has since departed this life has he not?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did you first learn that this man’s real name was Richard?—A. The 
evening he got his cheque at the post office. He went to sign his name and the — 
postmaster drew his attention to the fact that the cheque was drawn in the name of 
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John Dumas. He signed the book John Dumas Richard. That was the first time 


T knew his name was Richard. 

Q. At that time the cheque was there payable to?—A. John Dumas. 

Q. How was it endorsed, do you remember?—A. The cheque endorsed? He 
endersed the cheque himself. 

Q. But by what name’—A. He signed his name in the book John Dumas Richard, 
but I do not remember how he endorsed the cheque. 

Q. Well, the cheque shows for itself?—A. Just John Dumas. 

Q. You endorsed it under his name?—A. The postmaster asked me to identify 
the man as the right man at the time he signed John Dumas Richard an account of 
the cheque being endorsed John Dumas. 

Q. That is the reason your name appears on the back of the cheque?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there is no doubt about it that there is a man of that name who lived 
there all his life?—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to know how you happen to charge $12 a thousand for this limber 
when you only paid John Dumas $6?—A. The agreement Mr. McKinnon made was 
made with John Dumas at $6 a thousand delivery at the head of Peter’s Pond. 

Q. Where is that with reference to Richibucto?—A. It is somewhere in the 
vicinity of 11 or 12 miles from Richibucto. That is by water. 

Q. Tell me how the lumber would get from the place of delivery to your works? 
Give a detailed account?—A. In the first place, it was hauled out and then shoved 
out log by log until you get it down far enough. Then it was poled from there and 
poled, I suppose, to the foot of the boom. Then it was taken out of the boom and 
hauled up by a team on to the bank and rolled down into the creek again. Then 
it was floated down to where the raft was, then it was rafted and poled to where a 
gasoline yacht got it, and then it was towed to Richibucto wharf. The first lot we 
,got around all right, but the second lot they towed broke up on the beach of Indian 
island. 

Q. And what then?—A. The men had to go back and raft it over again and tow 
it up again, 

Q. When was this lumber cut?—A. Last summer, 1908. 

Q. Was it green or dry lumber?—A. It was green, most of it. 

Q. At the time your man made the agreement with Dumas for $6 delivery at 
the Pond, did you imagine it was going to cost $12 when delivered at the works ?— 
A, He informed me of the fact. 

Q. When ?—A. The day he made the contract. 

Q. He said it would cost that much?—A. And I informed the engineer that. 

Q. Who2—A. Mr. Stead, and he told me that it was all right, and to get the 
lumher. 

Q. Was this lumber different from the commercial lumber of Kent county at 
that time? If so, in what way?—A. Yes, it was in different lengths from the ordin- 


ary, 15, 18, 20 and 21 feet long, 10 inches top end. 


-Q. Could you get lumber of that kind anywhere else than from this man Dumas? 

—A. No, I could not. 

Q. Did you make inquiries?—A. I did. 

Q. Did you go to any parts of the county?—A. I went to Curran Bros. and 
different ones. 

Q. And failed to get it?—A. Yes. Some of them asked $6 a thousand for stand- 
ing in the woods. 

Q. So in all this lumber cut at the woods there would be plenty of work. Take the 
hemlock; was the hemlock poled?—A. It was poled. 
Q. All?—A. Not all. : 5 
Q. Had it been cut specially for this work?—A. It was cut there in the woods. 
The trees were sawed up. 
a ee 144 
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Q. They happened to be up in the woods and they hauled them up from time to 
time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get a strict account of the cost of cutting this lumber from the places 
where it was put in the water to the works?—A. I did not, but Mr. MeKinnon did. 

Q. And what did that account show?—A. The haul including the difference on 
Mr. O’Leary’s lumber totalled up $12 a thousand. That is the whole thing, $12. 

Q. That is taking in the lumber you got from Dumas, the lumber you got 
from O’Leary and Robertson and Deroch?—A. Robertson’s lumber and Deroch’s was 
bought at $12. 

Q. And that was paid for out of the first lot. Well, taking O’Leary’s lumber and 
Dumas lumber you say that the total cost exactly amounted to $12 a thousand/— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And you charged the department $12 a thousand in Dumas’ name?—A. Yes. 

Q. When Dumas got his chepue was this explained to him?—A. It was. 

Q. Tell what took place?—A. Well, he had been over different times for his 
cheque before it came, two or three times. I told him then the day he got the cheque 
cashed and he took his money out at $6 a thousand and handed me the balance to 
pay the bill in connection with it. 

Q. Can you tell me the bills you paid out of the balance?—A. I paid Mr. O'Leary 
his bill out of it and one or two others. Some few dollars Mr. McKinnon paid him- 
self. The people had’nt come for it and he gave them it. I paid one man $40 for 
sluicing and sent Mr. Peter’s money by mail, That is for surveying and rafting 
poles and wedges. 

Q. Had you paid any money yourself before that?—A. Only what was there in 
the town at the time. The men that happened to be there that day. 

Q. Let us understand that. You had not paid any of your own money for this 
lumber until the cheque came?—A. No, I Jent John Dumas $35; he returned it the 
day he got his cheque. 

Q. I notice in Mr. O’Leary’s account there is a small lot of spruces, something 
over 700 feet, for which he charges $15 a thousand. Did that go in the $122—A. Yes. 

Q. The whole thing averaged up to $12 a thousand?—A. Yes. 

Q. Out of the money you received, which Mr. Dumas received from the depart- 
ment and you received from Dumas, after paying the actual expenses of getting this 
lumber at the work, did you have a dollar Jeft for yourself?—A. No, I had not. 

Q. So the department only paid the actual cost of getting that lumber at the 
work ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I forgot before asking that question to follow up this lumber from O’Leary. 
You say O’Leary charged $5 for towing it up from one wharf to another ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you incur any other expense in getting this lumber of O’Leary’s from 
the boom to your works?—A. Nothing with exception of these men who went down 
to break the raft, pole out of the boom, close the boom up safely again, and pole it up 
to Mr. O’Leary’s lumber wharf. Mr. O’Leary towed it up to the wharf for which he 
charged $5. 

Q. What was the cost of getting all this lumber up to the wharf?—A. $13.20. 

Q. That would practically make $8 for the hemlock and $16 for the spruce. Now 
O'Leary produces a copy of what purports to be an account. I am not disputing 
the fact that that represents something on his books. There is an account down to 
28th November. In this account it is charged you at 109 pieces of hemlock logs, 
12,565 feet at $7 a thousand. Are these the logs that went into the work2—A. At 
what date? 

Q. The bill is made out 16th November, 1908. I do not suppose Mr. O’Leary 
claims that is the day the logs were delivered, because I notice on the 28th day of 
November he gives you credit for the $103.51. Possibly it was. Did you get these as 
late as 16th November?—A. I do not think it was that late. 

Q. Was it late in the year?—A. I think it was in October. b 

Q. It might have been in November ?—A. I think it was last of October. 
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Q. The bill says 15th November anyway. How did the lumber which you got 
from O’Leary compare with the lumber you were compelled to get up the river?— 
A. It was practically the same lumber only shorter lengths. 

Q. Would it have been possible to have constructed the wharf altogether out of 
the lumber of the lengths and dimensions which you obtained from Mr. O’Leary ?— 
No. 

Q. Why not?—A. Because they were too short. I had to get lumber of that 
dimensions. 

@. What are the dimensions of O’Leary’s lumber ?—A. 13, 14 and 15 feet. 

Q. And therefore on account of the long lengths required you were compelled 
to go elsewhere and get other lumber at a higher price?—A. Yes. 

Q. And before incurring this extra expenditure you informed Mr. Stead and he 
told you to get them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. O’Leary produces in this:same account a further transaction in which it 
looks to me as though on the 13th day of January, 1909, he charged you with 147 
pieces of hemlock logs, making 15,772 feet?—A. How much? 

Q. Well it is moré than $7 a thousand, because it makes altogether $110.40; 
and on the 7th day of January he gives you credit for cash for the same amount. 
Have you any knowledge of any transaction of that kind?—A. I only remember get- 
ting one lot of lumber that year. 

Q. Look at the account and see. They seem to be cross-entries of something, 
exactly the same amount?—A. I think that lumber was got this year, last season. 
Q. It is 1909, it says so. Did you get lumber from him in 1909%—A. I did. 

Q. Did that 1909 lumber go in the wharf?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is that included in this account that is under discussion now, this $540? 
—A. It is not. 

Q. That is a different transaction entirely?—A. I thought he was speaking of 
1908. 

Q. He was. He did try to make out that this was 1908 and that is why I chal- 
lenged him. You say it is 1909. Then so far as the accounts for 1908 as charged to 
this account are concerned, these two accounts which have been put in evidence, you 
say you only got 13.000 or thereabouts from Mr. O’Leary and paid him as soon as 
you got this cheque?—A. That is all I have any recollection of getting. 

Q. I want you to look at this cheque. You observe that this cheque is dated the 
91st day of November, 1908. You observe that Awe: 

Q. And it is stamped paid at the Bank of Montreal, December 4, 1908. Would 
that mean the Bank of Montreal in Richibucto, or is there one there?—A. There is a 
Royal Bank of Canada. ; 

Q. That means the Bank of Montreal anyway. The cheque speaks for itself. 
The cheque is dated, Ottawa, November 21, 1908. Tt is stamped paid Bank of Montreal 
dated December 4, 1908, and there is something blurred and I cannot say whether 
it was paid at Ottawa or not, but no doubt it was. IT might also point out that between 
these two dates, namely November 28, 1908, Mr. O’Leary credits you with $133.61 /— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Was this $133.61 paid out of the proceeds of this cheque?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have explained what Mr. Dumas did, that his money or rather the 
proceeds of the money which Mr. Dumas received and handed over to you?—A. Yes. 

Mr. McKexzte.—Does that cheque say the money was paid to Mr. O’Leary? . 

Mr. Carvett.—The cheque is issued 21st November. Mr. O’Leary received his 
money 28th November. The cheque was back in Ottawa on the 4th of Decemres 
There would be just about time for the cheque to get to Richibucto where Mr. O’Leary 
got his money. 


By Mr. Crocket: 
Q. You say Mr. Murray, that your name appears upon that cheque as an endorser 
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for the purpose of identifying Mr. Dumas to the postmaster?—A. No, to Mr. Forbes, 
T think. 

Q. To Mr. Forbes?—A. Yes. The postmaster asked me if I would identify this 
man as the right man. I said, yes, he was the man supposed to get the cheque. 

Q. You told my learned friend, Mr. Carvell, that Mr. Dumas had come over 
several times for this cheque to you?—A. To know if it came, not to me. 

Q. To know if it came?—A. Yes. 

Q. How would he know if it came?—A. The cheques all came in at the one 
time, everybody else had their cheques. He did not get his. 

Q. To whom did he go. You made the statement that he came over several times? 
—A. He asked me if the cheque had come. 

Q. He came to you and asked if the cheque had come?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what is Mr. Dumas’ post office address?—A. I could not say. 

Q. Is it Richibucto?—~—A. I do not suppose Richibucto is. 

Q. Don’t you know that his post office address is Peter’s Mill?—A. Either that 
or Richibucto village probably. 

Q. And you still adhere to that statement that he came over to you several 
times to see and learn if the cheque had come?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you were with Mr. Dumas when he presented the cheque to Mr. Forbes — 
for cash?—A. Yes. 

Q. And do you tell me that Mr. Forbes asked you to put your name on that 
cheque to identify Dumas?—A. I think he did. 

Q. Will you swear that he did?—A. I will not swear positively. To the best of 
my knowledge he did. 

Q. To the best of your knowledge?—A. Yes, and I suppose the reason for that 
was some called him John Dumas and others John Dumas Richard. ; 

Q. Now before you came up here, Mr. Murray, you were aware of the fact that 
John Dumas Richard had made a solemn declaration in this matter?—A. No, I was 
not. 

Q. Did you hear that at Richibucto?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. You say you had no intimation of that?—A. No, I had not. 

Q. Well, I will just show you this. 

Mr. CarveLtt.—I am going to object. 

Mr. Crocket.—I want to question him in regard to the signature of John Dumas. 

Mr. Carvetu.—If he wants Mr. Dumas here the government is willing to pay 
his way and bring him here. 

The CuHairmMan.—I think that is fair, Mr. Crocket. 

Mr. Crocker.—I want to question Mr. Murray in regard to Dumas’ signature, 
that is what I wish to do, because we have two or three documents signed by him, 

The CHairMAN.—How can he know. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you know John Dumas’ signature?—A. No, sir, I do not. 
The CHsamman.—Then he cannot prove it. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. You paid him that money for the logs and the money came to your hands, 
and that is the receipt for it?~A. Yes, that is the receipt. I do not know his signa- — 
ture. 

Q. You paid the money, obtained his receipt and are not able to say that is his — 
signature?—A. IJ will take it for granted. I never saw Dumas’ signature before. I — 
had never any dealings with him. 

Q. This receipt you forwarded to the department as a voucher for this nes meee 
—A. Yes, 
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: Q. Now, iy want to call your attention to the signature on this. Do you say that 
is the same signature as on the receipt for the payment?—A. No, not exactly. I did 
not say that I paid that amount of money there. 

Q. I am not asking you about that. This voucher that you forwarded to the 
department, is it not for this money?—A. No, I did not forward that. 

Q. You did not forward that?—A. No. 

Q. Did not you tell me you obtained this from him?—A. I did not. I said I 
obtained the balance of that out of the cheque. 

Q. Is not that your signature on that document ?—A. Yes, that is when I signed 
it, We first certify to the number of thousands after delivery. 

Q. I want to get an understanding of this. Didn’t you make the statement that 
the money—I think, in the first place, you said that this $186 did not come to your 
hands at all; that it was paid by the paymaster?—A. That is right, it was paid by 
the paymaster. 

Q. And didn’t you subsequently tell me that it came from the paymaster to you 
and then out of that amount you paid for the lumber?—A. I think that is right. 
Mr. Carvety.—Paid Deroch and Robertson. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Which is right?—A. That money, that $186, was paid by Dumas, and I am 
not positive whether it was put in my hands or paid direct to him, but I think the 
money was left with me. I am not sure. I am positive about the cheque, but not 
altogether positive about that. 

Q. You say that is not like the signature which appears on this contract ?—A. No. 
Q. The signature on the cheque, the name Dumas on the cheque, is spelt with 
a small ‘d’?—A, Yes. 

Q. And the voucher for the payment, it is a capital ‘D’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. McKenzie referred to the fact that there seemed to be a quantity of lumber 
that was supplied by Mr. O’Leary that had not been paid for according to the evi- 
dence you gave?—A. In 1908. 

Q. If this lumber, the second lot, was bought in 1909?—A. And the lumber was 
paid for. 

Q. And all the lumber got from O’Leary in connection with that wharf was paid 
for was’nt it?—A. Yes. 

Q. By you?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. You say there was some expense in connection with getting the O’Leary lumber 
from the place of delivery up to the wharf?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was not your first statement that O’Leary charged $5 for delivering it at 
the wharf?—A. No, sir, I did not say that. I said I charged $5 for poling it from 
his lumber wharf to the municipal wharf. : 

Q. Are not these accounts in connection with the repairs of the municipal wharf. 
Is that not where the work was done?—A. Yes. 

Q. What else would there be?—A. There was more expense. I had these men 
sent off to open the boom, work the raft, close the boom and tow them up to the wharf. 
Q. And these men were working on this job and were paid by the government 
for doing it?—A. Yes. 

Q. That does not add to the cost of lumber?—A. That is expense attached to it. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. They were not working on the wharf when they were working there? 


By Mr. Crocket: 
___Q. They were paid independently of this account?—A. They were paid by day’s 
work, 
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Q. And the getting of the lumber from Richard who floated the lumber down ?— 
Mr. McKinnon had charge of it. ? 

Q. Was that your bookkeeper ?—A. No, he was the man I had working for me. 

Q. Working for you/—A. Yes. 

Q. Working on this job?—A. Yes. 

Q. He was paid by the day’s labour?—A. Yes. 

Q. And these men for floating the lumber were paid—— 


By Mr. Carvell: 
. Which men do you refer to?—A. No, there were only two men paid. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. McKinnon had charge for getting the lumber down?—A. Getting it at the 
wharf and getting it down. 
. And there is a bill in the department for his time?—A. Yes. 
. And he was paid for that?—A. Yes. 
. And other men besides?#—A. Two. 
. Two others?—A. Yes. 
. And do you say that McKinnon made up a statement, a calculation, to satisfy 
you as to the average cost of this lumber?—A. He told me what it would cost. 

Q. McKinnon?—A. Yes. That is where I got my information. 

Q. And he included in that the cost of everything done for which you forwarded 
the bills to the department. 

Mr, Carvett.—That is not a fair statement. 

The CHamMan.—He did not say that. 


& 
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By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. I am am asking him if he did?A. No, sir, I did not. All the bills I put 


into the department were simply for two men’s wages from the time they started until 
they stopped; two regular men by the day. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. What about other expenses?—A. Al] other expenses charged against the logs 
were included in the $12 a thousand. 


By Mr. Crocket: 
Q. Have you got a statement of that account?—A. My vouchers are there. 
Q. Get me that statement. 
(Witness produces document.) 


By Mr. Crocket: 
Q. Is this in connection with the work on the municipal wharf generally ?—A. 
Yes, from start to finish. The bills are on the back. 
Q. I think we have this in another return. These are the names and the men 
who are employed on the municipal wharf?—A. And in connection with it. 


Q. And the pay roll that is what it is?-A. And the accounts are on the back 
of it. 


Q. What has this got to do with the towing of the lumber?—A. These are the 
accounts; that is the total expenditure of the whole thing. 

Q. No reference to this lumber in this at all?—A. Yes, the men paid for the 
lumber is there. 


Q. Where is that; Rory Macdonald, blacksmith work, $33.44; John Dumas, for 
logs, $1867—A. Yes. 


Q. That was at the rate of $12?—A. Yes. 
Q. And he got only $64—A. Yes, where he delivered them. 


i 
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Q. And Sylvester Deroch for stone, $172.50?—A. Yes. 
Q. That does not help us very much. Is that the only entry of lumber you 


have there ?—A. There are two entries I think. 


Q. John Dumas for lumber, $5407—A. Yes. 

Q. And he supplied only 29,000?—A. 29,000 some odd. 
Q. At $6, and this is charged at $127—A. Yes. 

Q. And there is no entry to Robertson?—A. No. 

Q. Or any entry for Deroch’s lumber ?—A. No. 

Mr. Carveti.—That is included in Dumas’. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. You say the whole thing is included in that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did I understand you to say that when you were at the post office you called 
him Dumas?—A. John Dumas. 

Q. And John D. Richard when he received this?—A. Yes. I met him on the 
sidewalk right opposite the post office. 

Q. As a matter of fact was that not addressed to your care?—A. I do not think 
it was. 

Q. Will you swear that was not addressed care of Thomas Murray, Richibucto ? 
—A. I do not think it was. To the best of my knowledge it was not. 

Q. Will you swear’—A. To the best of my knowledge. 

Q. To the best of your knowledge you will swear?—A. Yes. 

Q. How did you happen to be at the post office when Dumas was there?—A. He 
met me at the sidewalk right opposite; I was going to get my mail. 

Q. And you say that the first time you knew his name was J. D. Richard was at 
that time?—A. That time, yes. 

Q. Tell me how that developed?—A. Well, the reason was he signed his name 
John Dumas Richard in the book which you have to sign for registered letters, and 
the postmaster drew his attention to the fact that the letter was addressed to John 
Dumas, and he asked me if that was the correct man and I told him yes. 

Q. Did you say you received the letter in the post office?—A. I was right there. 

Q. Did he pass it to you?—A. No. 

Q. You remained there with him and saw him sign?—A. I saw him signing his 
name. I was standing right with him. 

Q. In the post office?—A. Right by the door. 

Q. What did he sign his name for?—A. He had to get delivery of the letter; it 
was a registered letter. 

Q. It was a registered letter?—A. Yes, he had to sign his name in the register 
book. 

Q. Do you remember that it was a registered letter?—A. Yes, they all come 
registered. 

Q. And you stayed with him and went at once to Forbes?—A. I went down with 
him, yes. 

Q. And put your name on it?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the purpose you have stated? 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Do you have any distinct recollection about the address on this envelope /— 
A. No, I am not altogether positive. I think it was, to the best of my knowledge, 
John Dumas, judging from what the postmaster said. 

Q. That is what called your attention!—A. That is all I had to go by. 

Q. Is it the custom that the department always send cheques out in registered 
letters?-A. Always registered. 

Q. Did you ever know one coming that was not registered ?—A. Not to my 


knowledge. 
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Q. You used the word ‘identify” as to the reason for placing your name across 
the back of the cheque. Was it to identify Mr. Dumas as the proper man or was it 
to get your own? The trouble was whether the cheque had come to the proper party? 
—A.I could not just say positively what the reason was now. I had no objection 
to putting my name on it because I knew the transaction was all right. 

Q. You were asked to put your name?—A. I was asked by somebody and I had 
no hesitation in doing so. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. You knew Mr. Forbes very -intimately?—A. Mr. Forbes, yes. 

Q. And do you tell me that Mr. Forbes asked you to put your name on that 
cheque after you identified the man personally to him?—A. I think he did, I had 
no objections to doing it. 

Q. Forbes name does not appear on that cheque?—A. No, I do not think so, in 
fact, I know it does not. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. Is there any question, or is it contended that there is any question about 
the quantities of material you put in that wharf? 

A. No. 

Q. It is admitted that the amounts and quantities charged by you went into the 
wharf ?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no dispute about that?—A. No. 

Q. And then this price of $12. This was on logs, it was not the price on planks? 
—A. On logs. : 

Q. And is $12 a fair and reasonable price at that place for lumber of that kind? 
A. Yes, at that season of the year. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Where was this cheque cashed by Forbes? In his office?—A. In his office. 
What time was it, in the evening or day time?—A. In the afternoon I think 
. He had that amount of money ready there had he?—A. Yes. . 

. How was it paid, in what denomination was it paid?—A. I could not say. 

. In dollars?—A. I could not say in the ordinary dollars I guess, $5 or $10. 

. And Dumas kept out what was coming to him?—A. Kept out his own money, 
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. That is all you have got to say about it?—-A. Yes. 


Ricuarp O’Lerary, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Do you remember, Mr. O’Leary, selling some lumber to Mr. Murray for the 
municipal wharf?—A, Yes, I sold Mr. Murray some lumber last year for the munici- 
pal wharf, 1908 I mean to say. 

Q. You might just look at your books and state to the committee the quantity 
of lumber that was sold to him for the wharf?—A. On the 20th day of October, this 
is the original entry in the day-book, there was sold to Mr. Murray 109 pieces of 
hemlock logs, 12,565 superficial feet, at $7. 12 pieces of spruce, 707 superficial feet, 
28 to 32 feet long, at $15, $10.65. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


: Q. These are not the same dates at all. I am surprised.—A. It is the date in 
the day-book. 

Q. What is the date?—A. 20th October, 1908. 

Q. This is November 16. It is a different transaction altogether?—A. And on 
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November 13th of the same year 1908, 147 pieces of hemlock logs, containing 15,772 
superficial feet at $7 per thousand, $110.40. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Was that all delivered at the municipal wharf?—A. No, the first lot of 12,565. 
That would be 13,272 feet. There is a charge of delivering at the municipal wharf 
of $5, and in the second lot on the 13th November there is no charge for delivering 
at the municipal wharf, so I presume Mr. Murray paid that charge himself. The 
lumber was all for the municipal wharf. 

Q. At what rate?—A. At $7 a thousand for the round hemlock and $15 for tha 
spruce, 28 to 32 feet. 

Q. How much does that make in all?—A. 29,044 superficial feet. 

Q. 29,044 superficial feet and you heard Mr. Murray say to-night that Mr. Richard 
had supplied?—A. 29,000 and some odd. 

Q. The two altogether making 60,000?—A. 58,000 some odd superficial feet. 

Q. Did Mr. Murray arrange personally for this with you?—A. Personally. 

Q. Dld he state to you it was for the municipal wharf?—A. He did. I see one 
of the entries is marked public wharf. 


‘By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Which entry?—A. The entry of 12,565. 707 is marked public wharf. The 
first entry is in my own handwriting. Mr. Murray told me it was for the public 
wharf. . He paid the first lot and telephoned me to see if he could get a second lot 
and I told him he could get them. He paid me for the first lot on the 21st day of 
November $103.61 for the logs, and he paid me on the same day for some coal $30. 
That is on the 28th November, 1908, and on the 7th January, 1909 he paid me for logs 
got in November, $110.40. 

Q. The last payment is in January?—A. The last payment is on 7th January, 
1909. : 

Q. And is entered for logs got in November?—A. Got in November. 

Q. That was November, 1908?—A. November, 1908. 

Q. Did you sell him any lumber in 1909 for the municipal wharf?—A. Not a 
stick in 1909. 

Q. Did you know John D. Richard?—A. I know John Richard very well. 

Q. He is pretty well known?—A. He is a well known man, about 75 years of age. 
Everybody in the vicinity knows hin. 

Q. Lived there all his life?—A. As long as I can remember he has been living 
there. 

Q. You state, as an old resident of Richibucto, that he is known by practically 
everybody ?-—A. John D. Richard is a well kuown man. 

Q. How far is Peter’s Pond from Richibucto?—A. About six miles—five or six 
miles. 

Q. You heard Mr. Murray’s statement as to the cost of driving lumber from 
Peter’s Pond to Richibucto?—A. I say it is absolutely wrong. It cost not $6 to 
bring the logs from Peter’s Pond to Richibucto, 

Q. Have you brought logs to Richibucto?—A. Not myself. They are delivered 
at my mill and the price paid this year, the highest paid this year, is $6 per thousand 
superficial feet. It is a very short distance from the municipal wharf, and that is 
for spruce. Hemlock would be higher than spruce. 

Q. Did you know that Mr. Murray was getting logs from Demar?—A. I did not 
know who he was getting them from. 

Q. At the time you did not know?—A. I only know he came to me and wanted 
logs delivered to the wharf, and I sold to him at $7 a thousand. 

Q. And you were paid for them?—A. And paid at the right price. I would 
have sold all I had to him at that time for the same money. 
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Q. Can you give any evidence as to the signature ?—A. I have seen John D. 
Richard’s signature. I do not believe that is it. I have seen it, and I do not think 
that is it. 

Q. Compare it with the signature on the payment voucher ?—A. I would not 
think that the same party wrote the signature in both places. That is the same party 
signing this that endorses the cheque. 

Q. Mr. Murray himself stated that the two signatures were not the same?—A. I 
have heard him state it. 

Q. You know Mr. Forbes?—A. I know Mr. Forbes very well. 

Q. He and Mr. Murray are very intimate friends?—A. They are very friendly, 
T think. 

Q. Forbes has not endorsed it?—A. Mr. Forbes has not endorsed the cheque, 
and I would make the statement, having been a bank clerk 

Mr, CarveLu.—I object. 

The CuHamman.—You cannot give that, Mr. O’Leary. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. When were those logs cut and put in the stream—last year?—A. No, last 
winter. 

Q. Delivered in the winter time?—A. Delivered in the summer time. 

Q. What time in the summer?—A, Round about July. 

Q. Put in the stream?—A. Delivered at my mill. ‘ 

Q. I am not asking you that?A. You asked me where they were delivered. 

Q. You are such an expert witness you do not wait until questions are asked. 
I asked when they were cut and.delivered in the stream?—A. They were delivered at 
my mill in the summer. 

Q. I am not asking you that. When were they put in the stream?—A. In the 
winter, 

Q. When were they driven?—A. In the spring. 


Mr. CarvELu.—I want to call Mr. J. D. Irving. 


Mr. J. D. Irvine, called, sworn and examined: 
By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Where do you reside#—A. Buctouche, Kent county. 

Q. What is your occupation or business?—A. Lumberman and merchant. 

Q. How long a time have you been in the lumber business and general mer- 
chandise?—A. Since I have gone into the lumber business? Twenty-six or 27 years, 
but I was in the business before I went to Buctouche. 

Q. All your lifetime?—A. Practically. . 

Q: Did you deal in large quantities or small lots?—A. Three or four million a 
year. 

Q. Do you know Richibucto river and the locality around it?—A. I have been 
on it in the winter time. 

Q. Do you know where this Peter’s Pond is?—A. Yes, I know where it is. 

Q. How far from Richibucto?—A. I am not prepared to say, I could not say 
exactly. I never was by water, I have been by road but never by water. 

Q. Were you handling hemlock lumber in the summer of 19082—A. At the mill, 
yes. 

Q. You were handling lumber at the mill?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would be a fair price for lumber ten inches at the top end, 15, 16, 17. 20 
and 21 feet in length delivered at Richibucto wharf?—A. Would that be logs eut in 
the winter time or cut in the summer? 
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Q. Cut in the summer, as described here2—A. I might say that I took a contract 
this summer myself at $13 a thousand. 

Q. Did you make any money out of it?—A. I did’nt, I lost money. 

Q. Did you have to bring them in?—A. I had to raft them, deliver them at 
Buctouche about the same distance. 

Q. Do you know of other parties who handled about these dimensions in 1908?— 
A. No, I could not say. 

Q. Did you know anything about a man named Rosenberry at Chatham who 
delivered logs at Moncton?—A. I heard of him delivering some there. 

Q. Did you know what the price was?—A. I could not say, I have heard. 

Mr. Carvett.—] thought you might have knowledge yourself. 


Witness discharged. 


Grorrrey Sreap, called, sworn and examined: 
By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. You are the resident engineer on the north shore of New Brunswick for the 
Department of Public Works?—A. I am. 

Q. Do you know anything about the repairs to the Richibucto wharf in the sum- 
mer of 1908?—A. I do. The work was under my charge. 

Q. Do you know anything about Mr. Murray obtaining lumber for that work ?— 
A. Yes, I knew of it. 

Q. And you know where he had to get it. In the summer time was’nt it?— 
A. The work started quite late in the summer. 

Q. Did he have any conversation with you about the cost of this lumber?—A. He 
had. He expected first to be able to get logs at $10.50 a thousand from some place 
some distance up the river, and-he went up the river as he explained to me, and found 
that these logs were not suitable. They were old logs, two or three years old, and 
rotten, and he would not have them, and I told him not to take them. He told me 
then that he could get the logs for $12 a thousand and I told him that that was a fair 
price for lumber delivered in the summer. I told him of course, to get the best price 
he could. 

Q. Now do you know of any other logs, hemlock logs or practically the same 
dimensions that were delivered at other works along the north shore of New Bruns- 
wick during that summer?—A. Yes, at Lower Newcastle on the Miramichi, we bought 
a quantity of logs about that time. I paid $12 a thousand for them. I do not think 
they were quite as long as I instructed Mr. Murray to get. 

Q. Any other places?—A. A quantity of hemlock was delivered in Chatham at 
$12.50 a thousand. 

Q. And Chatham is on the Miramichi river?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is a large river extending back in the country, how far?—A. Right through 
to York county, about 150 miles probably. 

Q. Do you know of any other lots of hemlock logs of those dimensions sold in 
that year?—A. We bought from different places, but I do not remember any specific 
case just now, but I would say that that was a fair average. 

Q. You are speaking about the logs that the department bought?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of any cases where contractors bought logs during that year ?— 
A. I understood that a contractor at Cape Bald brought down logs in the autumn 
to Buctouche at $10.50 a thousand without being delivered. 

Q. So from this information which you had what do you say as to the price paid 
for those logs at the Richibucto wharf?—A. I consider it was a fair price for logs 
at that time of the year. 

Q. Had you any correspondence with Mr. Murray on this subject?—A. Mr. Mur- 
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ray wrote me a letter explaining about the first offer which he had expecting to get 
logs at $10.50 and saying that they were not fit to use. 

Q. Perhaps we might as well have it?—A. Here is the letter. 

Q. Just read it please. 

WITNESS (reading) :— 

‘The hemlock lumber tendered for by William Roch is three years old and 
all sap rotten and I have refused to take delivery of same. I have arranged with 
John Demas for the hemlock lumber required at $12 per thousand delivered, all 
good sound lumber, cut this season, nothing less than 9 inches at the small end 
and nothing less than 15 feet in length. I am going to make the wharf 30 feet 
in width. Mr. Hains informs me the logs will come in better at 30 and 28. 
We have taken most all the ballast off and start to-day to tear the wharf apart. 
Trusting what I have done so far will meet with your approval, I remain, yours 
truly, T. O. Murray, foreman.’ 


Q. That is to say the logs would fit better with the wharf two feet wider. Did 
you answer that letter?—A. No, I did not answer it; I was so busy. 

Q. You had a telephone conversation?—A. I had approved of that in terms of 
that letter. 


By Mr. McKenze: 


Q. What sort of work was this, the building of a new wharf or the repairing of 
an old?—A. It was repairing or rebuilding the approach to the municipal wharf. 

Q. Did you make out an estimate of the probable expense of the work that was 
to be performed ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you submit the estimate to the department?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was this work performed by day’s work?—A. It was performed by day’s work. 

Q. The government supplying the material?’—A._The government supplying the 
material, yes. 

Q. How does the ultimate cost of the material correspond with your estimate ?— 
A. It comes to about the same. The wharf was in the first place 28 feet wide and it 
was widened to 30 feet, which has made the cost a little more, but it has not been 
very far from the estimate. 

Q. Supposing when you prepared your estimate you had known it was to be the 
width it ultimately turned out to be what do you say as to your estimate with regard 
to the price of lumber?—A. It would have been about the same. 

Q. Then what the lumber cost, purchased under the supervision of Mr. Murray, 
was not a surprise to you?—A. Oh, no, the lumber was estimated at about that price. 

Q. Did you have an opportunity, or was it particularly your duty to superintend 
the different quantities that went into the wharf?—A. No, I could not tell that, I 
could not as a general rule check the quantities. 

Q. Are you in a position to tell the committee whether or not the quantity you 
estimated went into the wharf/—A. No, I am not. I could find out I suppose, but 
T am not in a position to say. 

(J. Are you in a position to say whether the wharf was built according to the 
plan you prepared?—A. It was built according to my instructions. 

Q. You prepared a plan?—A. I prepared no plan for that work. There were so 
many works going on it would have been impossible. But th2 instructions were 
particular enough, it did not require a plan. 

Q. What kind of work was it?—A. It was plain cribwork. 

Q. Then you are to some extent responsible I presume, to the department for 
what work of this kind will cost #—A. Yes. 

Q. And do you regard this work as having been executed at a reasonable cost to 
the department ?—A. Yes, at a reasonable cost. 

Q. There is no complaint from you as to what this material cost?2—A. No. 
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Q. You have no reason to believe, or do you suspect, that any timber was charged 
to the department which was not put into this wharf?—A. I have no reason to suspect 
that. 


: By Mr. Meighen: 
; 
: 


_ Q. Do you mean to say that you had so many works going on that you could not 
prepare the usual plans?—A. It is not our custom to prepare plans for our works 
where there is no necessity for them. 

Q. Is it your custom to prepare plans for such works as this?—A. No, not at 
rebuilding work. 

Q. So that if you had had lots of time you would not Have prepared the plan ?— 
A. I might, probably I would not. 

Q. At this time there was a great stress of work being done by the government? 
—A. There was and several important plans which were asked for were delayed very 
much. 

~Q. What time was that?—A. September. 
Q. September, 19087—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Have you got the telegram of which that is a copy? 

Witness reads :— 

‘Telegram from the Chief Enigneer’s Office, Publie Works Department, Ottawa, 
August 24, 1908. To Geoffrey Stead, resident engineer, Chatham, N.B. Minister 
authorized that work on public wharf at Richibucto be started by day’s labour. 
Repairs not to exceed $2,500. Also start work on Richibucto breakwater by day’s 
labour not to exceed $4,500 and on Richibucto Cape breakwater wharf by day’s labour 
to the extent of $5,000. Please put work in hand immediately.’ 

Q. Who is it signed by ?—A. The chief engineer. 
| Q. And it was in pursuance of that telegram that these works were proceeded 
with at that time 7—A. Yes. 

Q. This municipal wharf being one of them—A. One of them. 

Q. What is the date of that telegram?—A. 24th August. 

Q. Now with regard to this letter. I do not know that you read the whole letter 
did you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you read the date of it?—A. No, I did not read the date, September 
sometime it was. Richibucto, September 25, 1908. 

Q. And in it Mr. Murray says:— The hemlock lumber tendered for by William 
Roch is three years old, and all sap rotten, and I have refused to take delivery of same. 
I have arranged with John Demas for the hemlock timber required at $12 per 
thousand delivered, all good, sound lumber cut this season, nothing less than 9 inches 
at the small end and nothing less than 15 feet in length. I am going to make the 
wharf 30 feet in width. Mr. Hains informs me the logs will come in better at 30 than 
28. What is it?—A. I explained that the logs would fit better the wharf at 30 feet. 

Q. (Reading) :—‘ We have taken most all the ballast off and start to-day to tear 
_ the wharf apart. Trusting what I have done so far will meet with your approval, I 
s remain, yours truly, T. O. Murray.’ So that on September 25, 1908, Mr. Murray 
; wrote to you that he had refused to take logs from Deroch. 

By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. William, what is his name?—<A. Deroch. 


~ Q. Is that the Deroch whom he mentioned in his evidence—A. I cannot say. I 
have met one Deroch; I do not know whether I have met others or not. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. He wrote you informing you that he had arranged for the lumber with John 
Dumas at $12 a thousand?—A. Yes. 
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Q. You heard him to-night state that he had arranged it at $6 a thousand?—A. 


Yes, I heard the whole evidence to-night. 

Q. And you heard him state that he had arranged and had bought from Mr. 
O’Leary a portion of this lumber at $7 a thousand?—A. Yes. 

Q. And sent the bill to the department in the name of John Dumas?—A. Yes. 

Q. As resident engineer of the department is that regular and proper? Do you 
certify that Mr. Stead as proper conduct on the part of a conductor of a public work? 
—A. It has been sometimes done where a number of suppliers will arrange to put in 
one bill for the whole supply, although as a rule, I would rather the bills came in 
separately. I only remember one case when there were 50 or 60 suppliers of small 
lots of stones, and there were so many men on the work, perhaps not 50 or 60, but at 
any rate a large number, that I asked them if they would not get together and have one 
put in the account. That is the only case. 

Q. You have lost sight of my question. As resident engineer of the department, 
do you say that is honest proper conduct on the part of a conductor of a public work? 
—A. Well, if the lumber only cost what they paid for it there is no dishonesty in that. 

Q. You have heard the evidence here to-night and I am asking you whether that 
which has come before you to-night is proper and honest conduct on the part of a 
conductor of a public work?7—A. There are two questions there. 

Mr. Carvetut.—I do not think my learned friend has any right to ask any official 
of this department to pass judgment on what is honest and proper on the part of the 
department. Whether the witness says that is a proper course of conduct or not is, 
I submit plainly as possible, none of his business. It is for this witness to decide. 

Mr. Crocxet.—That is just the question exactly. If it were not his business it 
would be different. 

Mr. Carvetu.—You are asking for his opinion. 

Mr. Crocket.—Mr. Stead is a resident engineer of the department, responsible 
to the department for the proper conducting of this work, and I am asking him, in 
his capacity as resident engineer, and one who has certified to these things as fair 
and reasonable. 

The CHairMan.—I think if we get the facts we can come to the conclusion our- 
selves. 

Wirness.—I would not say, I would not consider it honest if the department had- 
paid for what they had not received, That is only natural, of course. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Would you consider it honest for the department to pay $12 for lumber through 
the conductor, for lumber for which he had paid $7?—A. It would not be if he got 
the difference, but if the lumber cost $12 it would be honest. 

Q. You heard the statement distinctly to-night? 

Mr. Carveti.—My learned friend is again asking an improper question, 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. You heard the statement to-night made by Mr. Murray that he bought a cer- 
tain quantity, it doesn’t matter how much of this lumber, from Mr. O’Leary at $7 a 
thousand, and that there was no additional expense for the delivery of the lumber. 

Mr. Carveti.—I submit it is not a proper question, because what he says did 
not happen. 

The CHamman.—What Murray said is that taking all the different amounts 
together, that which he got from O’Leary and other people, the average came to $12. 

Mr, Carvett.—My learned friend is incorporating in this question something 
that is not true and did not take place, because Mr. Murray distinctly stated he bought 
at $7 a thousand and paid the balance of $5 for getting it delivered. 

The CHairman.—You are quite right, I think. He stated that for the first lot 


; 
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of lumber he got from O’Leary he paid $5 for towing it up. The next lot he bought 
himself. 

Mr, Carvett.—No, he does not say anything about the next lot at all. Mr. 
Murray says the next lot is not in this account at all, and he cannot prove it for this 
account was only up to October 31, and this is in January. 

Mr. Crocker.—He said the men who brought it down were men who were em- 
ployed upon the work and were paid. 

Mr. Carveti.—That is not in this thing at all. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. What do you say about that?—A. About what? 

Mr. Carveti.—I am going to object to this question, because it obtains a state- 
ment of fact, something which is not true. I want my learned friend to change his 
question. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. If it be the fact, if it was the fact that Mr. Murray bought this lumber from 
Mr. O'Leary at $7 a thousand and charged $5 for towing it to the municipal wharf, 
and that any other expenses that were incurred in connection with it were paid by 
the government to the men who were upon the work, what do you say of the conduct 
of the conductor asking and receiving from the government $12 a thousand? 

Mr. Carveti.—-Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit again that even in this hypotheti- 
cal question he is not confining himself to the facts. He says if it be the fact that 
this lumber cost $7. He knows it cost more than $7 and how many times have I to 
tell him so. 

The CHaiRMAN.—In making up this account this man Murray says he made it 
up on the general average of $12 which he says it cost, O’Leary’s lumber with the 


others, and including a small quantity of spruce. That is what his evidence says. 


Wirness.—I understand that the lumber, O’Leary’s lumber was short lumber. 
I have heard lately it was short Jumber and the other was longer lumber. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. I am not speaking of what the lumber was worth. I am speaking of what 
he paid for it. Is it the practice of the department in your district to buy lumber 
from conductors and supplies from conductors ?—A. No, it is not, only on very special 
occasions, 


By Mr. Meighen: 


Q. Before elections?—A. Not before elections either. If we could not get them 
otherwise at a reasonable price we have on special occasions bought them from the 
conductors, but it is very seldom and we do not encourage it. Our instructions are 
against it. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Against the practice of conductors putting in any supplies for works upon 
which they are engaged?—A. Yes. 

Q. You spoke of a conversation you had with Murray in which the cost of the 
lumber was discussed. When did that conversation take place?—A. Just before I got 
that letter, and the conversation by telephone was similar to the first part of the 
letter, at least I think so. 

Q. What instructions did you give him in reference to it?—A. I told him in the 
first place to get the lumber as reasonable as possible and I believed that $12 was the 
lowest price he could get it for. I told him that was a fair price for lumber at that 
time of the year. 

Q. So that before these bills came before you for certification you had already 
told him that $12 would be a fair price?—A. Yes, that would be so. 
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Q. That is the amount he put in and the amount he afterwards certified ?— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Meighen: 

Q. Did you take any pains to find out whether or not that lumber had cost him 
$12 at the place of delivery ?—A. No. 

Q. Was it not your duty as resident engineer to do so/—A. We have to trust 
the foreman. 

Q. You have to trust him?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you before you any evidence that it cost him $12 at that point ?—A. No. 

Q. Further than his own statement?—A. I did not know anything about that 
transaction until now, well not now but within the last week or two. I had simply 
the accounts which came in at the price which was a usual price for lumber delivered 
at that time. The foreman certified the amount, I certified the price as correct, and 
forwarded the account as I had endorsed all others. 

Q. You have heard the explanation given that lumber was given at varying prices 
and that the whole averages up to $1227-—A. Yes. : 

Q. Will you take the documents that Mr. Murray has brought here and see if 
you ean figure out how he arrived at $12?—A. There are no documents here. 

Q. So far as you are concerned we have nothing to show that the price was $12? 

Mr. Carvetu.—You have Murray’s oath. 


By Mr. Meighen: 

Q. That is all?—A. Yes. 

Q. You consider that the statement of your foreman without vouchers, without 
accounts or documents of any kind, is sufficient justification for you as a public ser- 
vant to pass that account?—A. That is assuming a wrong thing. 

Q. Am I assuming more than is true?—A. I will leave that to the Chairman. 

Q. Have you anything more than Mr. Murray’s statement? 

Mr. Carvetu.—This witness is not on trial. My learned friend has a right to ask 
this witness anything he wants about the price of those logs. J do not think he has 
a right to ask a civil servant his opinion as to questions of policy or anything of that 
kind at all. 

The CHARMAN.—This witness, according to the evidence, says he has had an 
account rendered him for all this stuff, and it has been certified by the foreman to be 
correct. He says now it was an ordinary price, a fair price for the lumber at that 
time, and when this account came in certified by the foreman as being correct, and 
as he himself believed to be a fair price, he certified the whole account as correct. 

Wiryess.—I certified the price; I did not know the qualities. 

Mr. Meicuen.—The only divergence I would suggest is that instead of having 
an account certified to there is no account at all. 

The CuamMan.—There is an account here. 

Mr. Crockerrt.—There is a false account. 

The CHamMAN.—It may be false or not, but this man cannot know whether it 
is false or not. 


By Mr. Meighen: - 

Q. Having discovered that Mr. Murray did not pay $12 a thousand and that 
there are no accounts before you to show the difference, do you consider it your duty 
to further investigate?—A. The Public Accounts Committee discovered that and they 
are investigating it. 

Q. But so far as you are concerned you are quite satisfied 2—A. It has not been 
brought to my notice officially as to whether I shall investigate it or not. 

By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. In this bill the expression ‘as per tender’ is used?2—A. Yes, as per tender. 
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Q. Was there any tender issued in connection with th 
bal tender. Well, I do not know about that; I should not 
wrote to me that that was the best price he could get, whi 
foreman to do. I did not get written tenders in, 


at?—A. It was only a ver- 
say that. But Mr. Murray 
ch is the usual thing for a 


2 Q. Having received this letter of September 25, and having this bill before you 
| in the name of John Dumas, did you think when you certified that account that the 

prices were fair and reasonable, that that was $12 paid to John Dumas?—A. I thought 
. ‘t was all paid to John Dumas; I did not know anything to the contrary. I had no 


ground to think anything to the contrary. 
Q. And your belief was that Mr. Murray was paying John Dumas $122—A. Yes. 


a Q. And you heard him to-night say he paid him only $6?—A. I heard the evi- 
dence to-night, yes. 


By Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. Were there any other charges? 
Mr, Carvett.—That has all been explained. 


By Mr. Pugsley: 

Q. Your attention was called to a telegram from the chief engineer directing 
you to proceed by day’s work with these three different wharfs?—A. Yes, the Richi- 
bucto wharf, Richibucto breakwater and Richibucto cape breakwater wharf. 

Q. From your knowledge of the works were they such that it would be better in 
‘'e publie interest that they should be done by day’s work than by public contract /— 
A. Richibucto wharf could not be done by contract at all. 

Q. How about the other two?—A. They could have been done either way. At 
Richibucto breakwater they could be done either way. 

Q.. In the public interest could they be done as well by day’s work as by contract? 
_ *—A. They could be done just as well. 

Q. The telegram shows you are limited as to expenditure in each case?—A. To 

a certain sum. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. My learned friend was making a point of the fact that Mr. Stead thought he 
was certifying the $12 a thousand to be paid to Dumas. What you really were certify- 
ing was $12 a thousand for the material that went into the wharf?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who got the money was immaterial to you except that it was for material 
that went into the wharf?—A. Yes. 


= By Mr. Crocket: 


; Q. In reference to the minister’s question as to the advisability of doing this 
work by day’s work in preference to the contract system you had made an estimate 
of the cost of that had’nt you?—A. Of which? 

Q. All the repairs of the municipal wharf?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your estimate was $11,500?—A. Yes. 
; Q. And do you say that that is the most advantageous way of doing a contract 
amounting to $11,5002—A. It would be almost impossible to do that work by contract. 
: It is very difficult to make a plan. You cannot tell where you will land. ; 
Q. Why is it? Is it because of the difficulties or because of your inability or that 
ee of any engineer to make a plan of the repairs to a wharf?—A. Only those who have 
experience in it can tell the difficulties, but if you saw any of those old wharfs you 
would understand the difficulty at once. 

Q. There was a specification as to the extent of the addition to the wharf?— 
A. There were instructions as to the manner in which it was to be done. 

Q: Your estimate was $11,5007—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that work still in progress?—A. It is not completed yet. 
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Q. It was started in 1908 and there was over $2,500 expended?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was continued last year 2—A. Yes. 

Q. How much was expended last year?—A. $3,000, I think. 

Q. Is Mr. Murray still conducting it 9—A. Yes. 

Q. Was last year and is still?—A. Until new instructions. 
Q. He was until the close of this season?—A. He was until the close of this 


season. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. PucstEy.—I was going to ask the indulgence of the committee to call Mr. 
Waterbury in the matter of the Richibucto sawdust wharf. Mr. Waterbury is the 
agent who negotiated with Mr. O’Leary for the right of way for the sewer, and I 
simply want to ask him two or three questions. 

The CuairmMan.—I do not think there is any objection to it. 


Davip H. Watersury, ealled, sworn and examined: 
? 


By Mr. Pugsley: 

Q. You are connected with the Department of Public Works are you not?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. What is your position ?~A. General superviser of the buildings for the Public 
Works Depariment. 

Q. As such you report to the chief architect 7—A. Yes 

Q. You have nothing to do with the engineer’s department /—A. Nothing at all. 

Q. How long have you occupied that position/—A. Nine years or about ten. 

Q. Now do you remember in the year 1903 going to Richibucto in connection 
with the public building there and having your attention called to the construction 
of a sewer which was being dug across Mr. O’Leary’s property 7—A. Yes. 

Q. Was the sewer under construction when you went there?—A. J found that 
they had one across the street. 

Q. Was the sewer under construction when you went there ?—A, I found that 
they had one across the street. 

Q. Did you see Mr. O’Leary ?~A. I asked Mr. O’Leary about it. 

Q. Did he complain about the building of that sewer?—A. I had to arrange to 
pay him for cutting logs. 

. Did you see the logs that were cut +—A. Yes. 

. Were they heavy timbers?—A. 18 to 20 inches square. 

. Apparently sound timber?—A. Yes. 

. What did Mr. O’Leary speak of these timbers as being?—A. Wharf timbers. 
. And he complained very much of the cutting of these timbers?—A. Yes. 

Q. I observe that there is a bill that was made out: ‘ Richibucto, N.B., October 
16, 1908, to right of way for sewer, and your certificate in October—that was for 
$100. Was the matter settled then or did it run on for some time?—A. I asked Mr. 
O’Leary to make his account out for the right of way and for the cutting of the logs 
which he seemed to think was the largest part of the account and he said he would 
charge $100, and I certified the accounts and sent them to the department. 

Q. Well, the matter came up again in April, 1904. It was not paid until the 
spring?—A, Until April. 

Q. You were up in Richibucto again in April, 1904, were you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. O’Leary states that he made a verbal offer to you and when he was on 
the stand previously he stated that the offer was to sell his whole property to the 
government for $1,000. I showed him a letter dated in April, 1904, addressed to you. 
We have not the letter here, but I can give you the effect of it. It says referring to 
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the conversation he had with you he now makes the propositions first that he will sell 


a strip opposite the government lot running to the shore and having a width of 227 
feet for $1,000 or he will sell a strip 227 feet running back 100 feet for $500 or he 
will sell 50 x 100 feet for $250. Now is that the only offer he made to you2—A. The 
only offer. 

Q. He speaks of having made an offer to the late Mr. Day. Was Mr. Day there 
at that time? Did you see Mr. Day?—A. No. 
a - This was an offer which he made to you and which he put in writing ?— 

4 NGEEE 

Q. Mr. O’Leary also stated to-day that neither of his offers were accepted but 
that he sold to the government the lot 50 x 100 for $100. Is that correct?—A. That 
is not correct. . 

Q. What did he do? 

Mr. Crocket.—He did not say 50 x 100. 

Mr, Pucstry.—Yes, he did. 

Mr. Crocker.—I did not understand that. 


By Mr. Pugsley: 

Q. What did he sell to the government ?—A. Simply the right of way to the sewer. 

Q. That was all?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that right of way would not have over three feet in width?—A. Would 
not have that. 

Q. And that is what he sold for the $100?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you draw a sketch at the time of what he proposed to sell?—A. That is 
a rough sketch of one I got for the department showing the adjoining properties. 

Q. Just look at this and tell me if the part between those two lines is the portion 
he proposed to sell for $1,000? You see 227 feet there?—A. It was this side running 
down to the shore. I have not seen the latter for some time but it says 227 feet. I 
question whether that is right, I think it was only 400. 

Q. At all events it went to the water and I see your sketch is 227 feet to the 
water. That shows a large portion of his property on each side of the strip that he 
proposed to sell for $1,0002—A. Yes. 

Q. You marked on the plan ‘not in the offer’?—A. Not in the offer. 

Q. That was done at the time?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this part over here is not in? 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. What is the date of the plan? 
By Mr. Pugsley: 


Q. There is no date to it. Did you make this about the time of the offer?— 
A. As soon as I got home and reported to the department. 


By Mr. Crocket: 
Q. You stated that you reported this matter to the department at Ottawa. 


By Mr. Pugsley: 
Q. Would that be to the chief architect?—A. The chief architect. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. You did report?—A. To the chief architect. 

Q. At Ottawa?—A. I did. 

Q. And the whole matter was before the department here?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am sorry you have not that letter. I have forgotten the figures but it says 
a strip of 50 feet by 100 for $250?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that for the sewer?—A. I will explain that. When I found that Mr. 
O’Leary wanted $100 for the right of way I thought it would be better for the depart- 
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ment to buy this strip 50 feet wide, own it outright, and I asked Mr. O’Leary what 
he would sell this strip 50 x 100 for and he said $250. 

Q. $2502—A. Yes. 

Q. But that strip was for the sewer?—A. Yes, for anything that the department 
wanted it for. 

Q. Did the department buy another strip?—A. No. 

Q. Was there not a deed executed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where is the deed?—A. In my pocket. 

Mr. Pucstey.—He swore that the government would not give him $250 but 
finally agreed to give $100 for the 50 foot strip. 

Mr. O’Lrary.—I did not make that statement. 

Mr. Puastey.—My recollection is that he said he sold the strip 50 x 100 for $100, 
at all events we will get the facts. 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. You stated a moment ago that you considered it would be best to buy the 50 
feet strip?—A. I did. 

Q. But that was not done?—A. No. : 

Q. Did you recommend that?—A. I had sent up Mr. O’Leary’s certified bills and 
I presumed the department had decided that they would pay $100 for the right of way. 

Mr. Puastry.—This is the receipt : ‘Right of way. To sewer from government 
building across the property on shore opposite sum $100. Received Mr. R. O’Leary’ 
and the deed only gives the right of way. I may be doing Mr. O’Leary an injustice 
but I thought he was making a point to-day that he sold this strip 50 x 100 for $100. 

Mr. O’Leary.—I did not. 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. You said this was the only offer you had received from O’Leary?—A. That 
was all, 
. The only written offer?—A. The only written offer. 
. Did you have any conversation with him at all?—A. I had. 
. Before this offer was made?—A. J had. 
. You asked him to put it in writting?—A. I did. 
. You had a conversation and he mentioned his price?—A. Yes. 
. He said verbally that he would sell it for $1,0002—A. That portion. 
And it was at your request that it was put in writing?—A. Yes. 
. Why did you say that that was the only offer?—A. Because that was the only 
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offer. 

Q. You say you asked him to put the offer in writing?—A. Those portions he 
wanted to sell. That is the only thing he offered to sell, the portion mentioned in 
this letter. 

Mr. Puastry.—Mr. Crocket is either unfair or he misunderstands the witness. 
The witness says he made to him one offer containing three alternative propositions. 
One to sell a strip 257 feet running to the shore for $1,000. He made another offer 
to sell him a strip 227 x 100 for $500. He made him another alternative proposition 
to sell 50 x 100 for $250. He asked him to put that offer in writing which he did 
and which we have here, and he says that is the only offer he made. That is clear to 
me. : 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. He said the only offer written or verbal before that letter was written. He 
had made these offers?—A. I was explaining how the offer was made. 

Q. And when you say the one offer?—A. I was explaining how the offer was made. 

Q. You said it was at your request he put it in writing?—A. It was he who pro- 
posed it first. 

Q. Did he mention feet or anything of that kind in his first offer2—A. No. The 
only mention was the width of the building lot. He said—Waterbury, when he was 
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‘ asking me about the piece of land for the sewer, ‘ The government ought to have a 
piece of land running here in front to the shore to decorate, to have a nice public 

place.’ I said it would not be a bad idea; what would you take for it. He told me 
$1,000, and I said, ‘ Put it in writing.’ 

Q. That is what took place?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say there was no mention of dimensions?—A. No. 

Q. He thought it would be nice for the government to have the property ?—A. A 
strip of the property. 

Q. This conversation took place in 1904 ?—A. That was in 1904. 

Q. And do you say now that he limited that offer to the width of the building 
lot?—A. He did. 

Q. And you have told us all that took place?-A. About all. 

Q. You told me that he made no reference to feet?—A. Except to the width of 
the building. 

Q. And then you say he said that it would be nice for the government to have 
the land in front of the building?—A. Yes. 

Q. Didn’t he offer to sell the whole property?—A. You mean the property the 
government has bought? The whole of the O’Leary property. I want to understand 
what property you mean. 

Q. I made my “question and we will have you answer it?—A. State your question 
again. You asked me if he did not offer to sell the whole property. What do you 
mean by the whole property ? 

Q. What would you mean by the whole property?—A. I suppose the whole 
O’Leary property. 

Q. Was there any mention made of the whole property or any part of any pro- 
perty?—A. The only mention made was in that written offer. 

Q. Wasn’t this property known as the sawdust property?—A. I did not know 
what his property was then. I only know that the piece in front of the public build- 
ing was offered. 

Q. You have not told us that conversation. 
Mr. Pucstey.—He told you two or three times. 
Mr. Crocket.—He spoke about property and he said it would be nice for the 
department to own a piece in front of the public building. 
Mr. Pucstey.—The public building Jot. 
By Mr. Crocket: . 

Q. And that is what you took as his offer?—A. Yes. 
Q. And there was no mention of any particulars at all and you got the dimen- 
sions of what the government wanted?—A. I did not know, because the government 
did not know anything about it. I simply stated the offer in my report. -I made no 
dimensions or anything. 
« By Mr. Pugsley: 
Q. Did I understand you to say that when he said to you that the government 
ought to buy a strip the width of the public building property you then asked him to 
put his proposition in writing?—A. Yes. 
Q. And he put it in writing as per the letter which we have in evidence, and then 
you drew this sketch and had it forwarded to the chief architect?—A. That sketch 
- has nothing to do in particular with Mr. O’Leary’s offer but with all the adjoining 

properties showing just what was surrounding the public building and after I made 
it out for my report I also drew some lines on it to show what Mr. O’Leary had sug- 
gested was offered. : 
; Q. That shows 227 feet which was just the width of the public building lot run- 
_ Ning to the shore. I would like the committee to see this. It is exactly the same as 
Mr. Waterbury states. This is the public building here and this is a strip in front 
and this is the strip of 150 feet lying between what Mr. O’Leary proposed to sell to 
a = 
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the government for $1,000 and the railway wharf and also a strip of 360 feet on the 
other side. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. And the outcome of this offer was the deed for the $100 sewer right?—A. $105 
was paid. Mr. O’Leary demanded $5 interest for the delay in settlement. 

Q. But that was the outcome of this offer 2A. Yes: : 

Q. And afterwards the question came up to the department ?—A. That is it 
entirely. : 

Mr. Puastry.—I would like the terms of the deed to be noted: (Reading) : 

The granters, etc., do grant, bargain and sell unto the party of the second 
part his successors and assignees the right by his and their officers, agents and 
servants, to lay down and have a pipe line for sewer purposes through and across 
certain lands and premises of the said Richard O’Leary, situated in Richibucto, 
aforesaid, on the easterly side of Queen street, fronting on the Richibucto river 
from the easterly boundary of the said land and premises through and over the 
same and unto the said river as marked and indicated ‘sewer from public build- 
ing on the plan hereto attached.’ 


Witness discharged. 


The committee proceeded with the consideration of an item of $914.12 relating 
to Richibucto public building as set out at V-392 of the Auditor General’s Report for 
the fiscal year ending 31st March, 1909. 


Mr. T. O. Murray, recalled: 


Mr. Crocket.—This refers to an account of Mr. Murray’s against the Depart- 
ment of Public Works in connection. with the public building at Richibucto. 
The CHairMAN.—This is a new inquiry. 


By Mr. Crocket: 
Q. Just look over that and see if you remember that letter. Have you looked it 
over 2—A. Yes. 
Q. You received that account from the department ?—A. Yes. 


Q. This is a contract that was entered into by you with the Department of 
Public Works. I will just read it. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. What is the date of it#—A. 18th July, 1908. 
Mr. Crocker.— (Reading) :— 


Agreement made this 18th day of July, 1908, between Thomas Murray of 
Richibucto, N.B., of the first part, and the Department of Public Works of 
Ottawa, of the second part. That the said Thomas Murray, in consideration of 
the sum of seven hundred and ninety-six dollars and fifty-two cents agrees and 
binds himself to do all the said works attached to this agreement in a good work- 
manlike manner and to the entire satisfaction of the chief architect or inspector 
of the Public Works Department. All of the said work to be started forthwith 
and rushed through to completion. Only the works checked on bill on quantities 
to be done now until further orders amounting to five hundred and fifty-two 
dollars. Signed, Thomas Murray. Witness, signed, D. J. Mullarkey. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. These works for which this contract was entetred into between you and the 
department were for 228 feet of sewer excavation, tile piping, joint cemented, every- 
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thing complete and cesspit included at $1.30 per foot, $296.40. 155 yards of painting 
present fence, two coats at 25 cents per yard, $38.75; 827 feet of new wire fencing 
including painting, two coats, at 65 cents per foot, $212.55; 182 feet of new sidewalk, 
2-inch plank, four feet wide, at 50 cents a foot, $91; 182 feet of drain along side- 
walk at 6 cents, $10.92; 25 feet of smokestack for furnace and chimney at 80 cents per 
foot, $20; 50 feet of cast-iron pipe from tank to sewer for flushing, including labour, 
at 40 cents, $20; 25 feet of board well with iron casting at $3, $75; to one coat of 
pitch and gravel on main deck of roof, $35; to Yale locks on w.c. and office doors,$12 ; 
to ten loads of gravel for crossings, $10; to repairing shingles on roof and pointing 
brick work, $15; to extension to coal bin, $10; to pointing and plastering west and 
east side of building below ground level with cement, $25; to repairing customs doors 
and new flush bolts, $7; to oil and varnish main entrance doors, two coats, $10; 
Total $796.52. Are you a mason, Mr. Murray?—A. No. 

. Are you a carpenter?—A. I have worked at it. 

. Do you do carpentery work ?—A. I have done it. 

. Did you do the carpentry work here?—A. Not at the building. 

. Did you do the masonry work ?—A. No, not myself. 

. Did you do the painting contracted for?—A. No, sir. 

. You got others to do all these works?—A. Yes. 

. Do you keep a store from which you sell supplies?—A. No. 

. Did you get that money for these goods and for that work?—A. Yes. 

. And you had others do the work?—A. Yes. 

. You employed plumbers to do the plumbing work?—A. Yes. 

. And carpenters to do the carpentering work?—A. Yes. 

. And masons to do the masonry work?—A. Yes. 

. And you paid the masons and painters to do the work 2A. Yes. 

. And the department entered into that contract with you?—A. Yes. 

. You are manager of the Kent Northern railway ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Was any of this work done by contract? 
Mr, Crocket.—That is the contract. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Was there any work other than what is in that contract?—A. Nothing except 
what is all here on this bill of quantities. 


By Mr. Pugsley: 
Q. What about the sewer excavation ? 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Does that account for the difference ?—A. Yes, there was some extra work 
done. 

Q. Did any responsible official of the department come to you and make that 
contract with you?—A. The inspector asked me to give him figures on it. 

Q. You saw Mr. Mullarkey from Ottawa 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there not another official?2—A. I think there was. 

Q. Did’nt they try to get a tender from some parties?—A. I understand they 
asked two or three to do the work. 

Q. And that was the time the sewer was blocked up?—A. And the new sewer 
ut in. 
3 Q. After trying to get two or three other people to take the work they finally 
entered into a contract with you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you say those prices were fair and that you only got a reasonable price 
for the work?—A. Yes, these are my own prices and the department accepted them. 

Q. And they need not have accepted them?—A. No. 
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Q. And they accepted them after going to other parties?—A. a uitenee a 
the inspector that they had asked two or three. I do not know who they were. 


-  Q. Did you ever hear of a man taking a contract who did not do the x m 
labour himself?—A. Lots of them. 


By Mr. Cree 
Q. Who did the painting of those wire fences?—A. I think it was Ji os. Mick hay 
Q. How much did you pay him?—A. I paid him at so much a day, | 
Q. Could not you tell how much you paid him?—A. I paid most of ones 4 
. day. 7 

Q. Did more than one man work at this?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Painting the wire fences?—A. No, he had different work. 


Witness discharged. 
The committee adjourned until Wednesday, January 26, at 11 o'clock. 
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House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 32, 
3rd April, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts ask leave to present the 
following as their 


SIXTEENTH REPORT. 


Your Committee recommend that the evidence taken in connection with the 
under-mentioned payments be printed as Appendices to the Journals and also in blue- 
book form and that Rule 72 be suspended in relation thereto :— 


Payment of $5,000 to T. O. Murray in connection with purchase of Sawdust 
Wharf at Richibucto, as set out at V—1s38. 


Payment of $726 to John Dumas in connection with the Richibucto Wharfs, as 
set out at V—188. 


Payment of $914.12 to T. O. Murray in connection with Richibucto Public 
Buildings, as set out at V—392. 


Payment of $33,969.60 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company 
in connection with dredging the Gaspereau River, as set out at V—290. 


Payment of $16,050.20 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company in 
connection with dredging at St. John Harbour, as set out at V—193. A 


Payment of $44,056.44 to A. & R. Loggie in connection with dredging at Loggie- 
ville, Bathurst, Dalhousie and Stonehaven, as set out at V—289 and 290. 


Payment of $48,247.68 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company 
in connection with dredging at Maquapit Lake, as set out at V—290. = 


Payment of $73,614.12 to the Imperial Realty Company, and $622.29 and $5,383.26 
to the City of Ottawa in connection with Rents and Taxes of certain buildings at 
Ottawa, as set out at V—136. 


Payment of $6,146 and $150 and $389 ve Flooding of Lands at Hastings Village 
and the Townships of Asphodel and Percy, as set out at W—22, 23, 24 and 25 of the 
Report of the Auditor General for the fiscal year ended 31st March, 1909. 


!All which is respectfully submitted. 
A. B. WARBURTON, 
Chairman. 
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House or Commons, 
COMMITTEE Room No. 82. 
WEDNESDAY, January 26, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Publie Accounts met at eleven o’clock a.m., 
the Chairman, Mr, Warburton, presiding. 


The committee proceeded to the, consideration of the payment of $33,969.60 to 
Maritime Dredging and Construction Company in connection with dredging at 
Gaspereau river, as set out at page V—290, Report of the Auditor General for fiscal 
- year ended March 31, 1909. 


Mr. Eugene Larvevr, chief engineer of the Public Works Department, called, 
sworn and examined. 


- By Mr. Crocket: 
z Q. Mr. Lafleur, you are chief engineer of the Public Works Department ?—A. 
es, 
Q. As such you have the direction of all dredging contracts?—A. Yes, the execu- 
tion of the contracts, yes. 
Q. Subject, of course, to the minister?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did you bring any papers with you this morning?—A. No, sir, I was not 
notified that I was to appear before the Public Accounts Committee, so I have no 
papers with me, 
Q. I announced at the last meeting of the committee that I intended examining 
you and I understood from Mr. Howe, the secretary of the committee, that you had 
- been notified?—A. I have not been notified. 
-Q. I may say that I have also asked Mr. Doody, of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, to ask you to bring the papers?—A. I saw Mr. Doody yesterday afternoon 
fbout 4 o’clock and he spoke about the matter. 
Q. There are some papers here from your department and you might just take 
these; I have some questions I want to put to you; I think that is your file. Is it 
not in connection with the dredging at Gaspereau (handing file to witness) ?—A. 
Yes, it appears to be my file; it is a copy of my own letters. 
Q. I will call your attention in the first place to the dredging at Gaspereau. 
Have you a copy of a letter from the deputy minister dated the 3rd of July, 1908, 
there?—A. Yes. 
Q. Will you read that, please?—A. (Reads): 


Department of Public Works, 
Ottawa, July 3, 1908. 

Cuter Encineer,—Kindly secure a report from resident engineer regarding dredg- 
ing at Buctouche, Shediac and Gaspereau river (Port Elgin), with a view to send- 
ing Out a notice to dredge owners asking for tenders. 
These three places should be commenced by July 20 and the portion to be desig- 
nated by the resident engineer be finished this season. 
(Sedo) Je Bb. E; 
- : Acting Deputy Minister. 
_ Chief Engineer P.W.D. 
Q. Is there another note from Mr. Hunter on the 15th of the same month? I 
_ think that it is attached to that?—A. Not that I can see here—yes, there is. 
239 
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Q. Read it?—A. (Reads): 

“C. Enor.—Kindly let me know as soon as possible just what quantity of urgent 
dredging there is at Gaspereau river, N.B. 

It is represented all that requires to be done at present is removal of bar at 
mouth. Please say how much that will be. J.B.H. 
15/7/08.’ 


Q. That is dated the 15th of July?—A. The 15th of July. 

Q. What did you do in consequence of that direction? There is a letter, I 
think, on the 16th of July, or a telegram, I am not sure which, to Geonrey Stead ?— 
A. On the 16th of July, 1908, I wired to Geoffrey Stead, resident engineer, Chat- 
ham, N.B.: ‘ Please wire me immediately what quantity of urgent dredging is required 
in the Gaspereau river, N.B. It is represented that all that requires to be done at 
present is removal of bar at mouth. How much would that be?’ 

Q. Now, do you know by whom that was representea:—A. As to tne necessity 
of dredging ? 

Q. Yes?@—A. No, sir. 

Q. You have no knowledge of that?—A. No official knowledge, because there is 
nothing in the correspondence before me to show that. 

Q. Have you any knowledge, official or otherwise?7—A. Not to my remembrance. 

Q. As to by whom that representation was made?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Was the letter or note of July 3 the first knowledge that you had of that 
work or of the proposal to do that work?—A. No, I think I heard of the work before 
that. There were, if I remember well, previous reports in the department in refer- 
ence to it. 

Q. During that year?—A. Not during that year, but some years before. 

Q. You say there were reports some years before ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But from that time down to the month of July, 1908, you had heard nothing of 
it?—A. As far as I can remember, nothing. 

Q. Now, have you Mr. Stead’s reply?—A. Yes, it is dated at Chatham, N-B., 
July 17, 1908. (Reads): d 


‘In reply to your telegram at Gaspereau river, a cut to give six feet at low water 
through bar necessitating removel 48,000 cubic yards, barge measurement, is most 
urgently required. Basin 350 feet long, 200 feet wide; at wharfs also very necessary, 
requiring 14,000 cubic yards, barge measurement, of dredging.’ 


Q. Now, that is on the day following the date of vour telegram?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is from whom?—A. That is from Geoffrey Stead, resident engineer 
at Chatham, N.B. 

Q. Do you know if Mr. Stead visited the ground in the meantime?—A. I do not 
know. 

Q. You have no knowledge of that?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, I want ?—A. But he must have had the data necessary to enable 
him to reply to my telegram. ; 

Q. You have no knowledge, however, of his visiting the ground/—A. I have no 
knowledge. 

Q. I want to call your attention to that, Mr. Lafleur (handing document to wit- 
ness), that letter upon the 20th of July, what is that?—A. There is a letter addressed 
to the secretary of the department by the then acting deputy minister, Mr. Hunter. 

Q. What does that say?—A. (Reads): 


‘ 1° a 2 = S 
Secretary,—Please have advertisements sent out calling for tenders for dredging 
at Gaspereau river, Buctouche beach, Buctouche harbour and Point Du Chene, in 
the province of New Brunswick. jReee IEL 
2185 JEL. 


Acting Deputy Minister? 
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Q. In your file you will find a telegram or a letter from Geoffrey Stead under 
the date of July 31, 1908?—A. Yes. 
Q. What does that say?—A. (Reads) : 
‘Cuatuam, N.B., July 31, 1908. 
The Chief Engineer, 
Department of Public Works, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


John E. Moore of St. John says he has dredge ready to work on Gaspereau river, 
N.B., and expects to start Monday. Am I authorized to lay out the dredging for him 
there. 

GEOFFREY STEAD, 
Resident Engineer’ 


Q. That was on 31st of July?—A. The 31st of July, 1908. 
Q. Now, will you look up a telegram or letter written by you to Geoffrey Stead on 
the 4th of August, 1908?—A. Yes, I have it here. 
Q. What does that say?—A. (Reads.) 
‘August 4th, 1908. 
Sir,—The work of dredging in the Gaspereau river has been given to the Mari- 
time Dredging and Construction Company, of St. John, N.B., providing they are 
willing to accept, in payment, per cubie yard, scow measurement, the lowest price to 
be obtained by tenders which are now being called for. Kindly place the company’s 
dredge at work immediately, if they accept the conditions. You will please, however, 
note that the lesser work only is to be engaged upon. 
Yours obediently, 
Grorrrey STEAD, Esq., CHIEF ENGINEER. 
Resident Engineer, 
Chatham, N.B.’ 


Q. So you had on the 31st of July an intimation from the resident engineer 
that John E. Moore, of the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company had his 
dredge all ready on the ground to go to work?—A. That is what would appear from 
that telegram. 

Q. And on the 4th of August, while the tenders were being called for, you 
directed Mr. Stead to put the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company’s dredge 
at work upon the condition that they should accept the lowest price that could be 
obtained on the tenders that had been called for?—A. That is correct, sir. 

Q. That is to say, the work was entered upon by the contractors before the tenders 
were received 2—A. It would appear so by this letter here. 

Q. Have you any doubt as to that?—A. TI do not think so, no. 

Q. Now, did you notify any one else than Mr. Stead of the letting of this con- 
tract on those terms to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company ?—A. Yes, 
for on the 4th of August, 1908, I wrote to Mr. G. M. Graham, Superintendent of 
Dredging, North Sydney, N.S., as follows: 

‘Sir—Please inform the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company, of St. 
John, N.B., that they may begin work of dredging in the Gaspereau river, providing 
they are willing to accept, in payment, the lowest price, per cubic yard, scow measure- 
ment, to be obtained by tenders which are now called for. 

Q. How did you come to send that communication to Mr. Graham at North 
Sydney, N.S.2—A. Mr. Graham is our Superintendent of Dredging, and he has to be 
notified as to works of dredging that are to be performed. 

Q. Has he to be notified of works performed in New Brunswick?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a superintendent of dredging in New Brunswick?—A. Yes, sir, well, 
that letter may have been misaddressed, it might have gone to Mr. Serville instead of 
to Mr. Graham. 

2—16 
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Q. It is addressed to Mr. Graham ?—A. Yes, to Mr. Graham. 

Q. Mr. McCordock was superintendent of dredging, wasn’t he?—A. No, he was 
dead at the time. 

Q. You say so?—A. I think so, yes. 

Q. The return we have here shows that he was not 2—A. I may be mistaken, but 


I think he was. ' d 
Q. Mr. Graham at North Sydney is superintendent of dredging for Nova Scotia 


in the same way that Mr. McCordock was superintendent in New Brunswick?—A. 
Mr. McCordock had superintendence of dredging all over the maritime provinces, now 
st is divided and Mr. Graham has the superintendence over Nova Scotia and Mr. 
Scoville over New Brunswick. 

Q. So that Mr. MeCordock had a larger jurisdiction than Mr. Graham?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Graham’s jurisdiction was local?—A. Mr. Graham’s was local. 

Q. And yet Mr. Graham of North Sydney was notified of this arrangement with 
the Maritime Dredging and Construction Co.?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any explanation how that was?—A. It may have been that the letter 
was misaddressed, that instead of going to Mr. Graham it should have gone to Mr. 
McCordock. 

Q. Look at August 10, 1908, you have an acknowledgment there from Mr. 
Graham ?—A. Oh, naturally, he would acknowledge the receipt of the letter, and if 
I ordered him to take charge of the work he would take charge of it. 

Q. Will you read Mr. Graham’s letter?—A. (Reads.) 

‘“Nortu Sypney, C.B., - 
‘August 10, 1908. 
‘EuGENE D. Larieur, Esq., 
‘Chief Engr., Public Works, 
‘ Ottawa, Can. 

‘Sm,—lI beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 4th imst., file No. 4245, 
in which you instruct me to advise the Maritime Dredging and Construction Co. of 
St. John, N.B., that they may begin work dredging in the Gaspereau river, providing 
they are willing to accept, in payment, the lowest price, per cubic yard, scow measure- 
ment, to be obtained by tenders which are now called for. 

‘TI am to-day conveying this information to the Maritime Dredging and Con- 
struction Co. 

‘Yours obediently, 
‘ (Sed.) G. M. GRAHAM, 
‘Sup. of Dredging, N.S’ 


Q. That was on August 107—A. On August 10, 1908. 

Q. He was conveying then an intimation to the Maritime Dredging and Con- 
struction Company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the meantime you had an intimation on July 31 that they had their 
dredge on the ground ready to go to work?—A. That was to Mr. Stead from John 
E. Moore. 

Q. You know that Mr. Moore is the secretary of the Maritime Dredging and Con- 
struetion Company ?—A. I was not aware of the fact then. 

- ae There is no doubt of that, is there? That he is the secretary of that company? 
—A. No. 

Q. As a matter of fact you did not know that there was a Gaspereau river in 
New Brunswick, did you?—A. Yes, I did. ; 

Q. Was not that letter sent to the superintendent of dredging at Nova Scotia by 
you thinking that it was the Gaspereau river in Nova Scotia?—A. No. all the 
correspondence shows that the Gasperean river is in New Brunswick. 

Q. I know what the correspondence says, but I want your statement as to that; 
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that is what strikes me from reading it over—A. The letter was evidently mis- 
addressed to Mr. Graham instead of to Mr. McCordock. 

Q. Now, tenders were called for this work?—A. Well, I would say that is implied 
by this correspondence here. 

Q. Will you see if that is the call for tenders that was issued? (document handed 
to witness).—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the date of that?—A. July 28, 1908. 

Q. And when were the tenders to be received, up to what date?—A. Until Friday. 
August 14, at 4 p.m. 

Q. Tenders were not received until Friday, August 14, and on August 4 the 
contract was given to John E. Moore?—A. Yes, on condition that he would accep. 
the price of the lowest tender. 

Q. That (handing document to witness) is a copy, Mr. Lafleur, of the memorandum 
for the minister in regard to these tenders, that was furnished to me by Mr. Doody 
of the Public Works Department. Would you read that, please?7—A. (Reads.) 


‘ DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WorRKS OF CANADA, 
‘ SEORETARY’S OFFICE, 
‘Orrawa, August 15, 1908. 
“Memorandum for the Hon. the Minister. 
‘Dredging in New Brunswick— 
‘Buctouche Beach. 
“Buctouche Harbour. 
“Gaspereau River. 
‘Pointe Du Chene. 

‘Tenders for above work due Friday, August 14, 1908. One tender received at this 

office, herewith. Appropriation: Dredging maritime provinces, $650,000. 
‘(Sed.) R. C. DESROCHERS, 
© Asst. Secretary.’ 

Q. One tender was received, and that was from the Maritime Dredging and Con- 
struction Company, and that included, I think, Gaspereau river, Buctouche beach, 
Buctouche harbour and Pointe du Chene?—A. Apparently so. 

Q. See if that is the tender from the Maritime Dredging and Construction 
Company (handing document to witness) ?/—A. Yes, sir, it is. 

Q. What is the amount of the tender?—A. 90 cents per cubic yard for each place. 

Q. 90 cents per cubic yard 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 
Q. What kind of material?—A. It does not specify what kind of material. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Is there any price givén—that is 90 cente per eubie yard?—A. For ordinary 
material, do you see there (pointing to tender ) ? ° 

Q. Yes. Is the blank in the tender filled in for ‘all other material—cents per 
cubie yard, bucket measurement, cast over 20 feet from the cut’? There is no tender 
for material cast over, is there?—A. No, sir. 

Q. That was not filled in?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, that 90 cents under the specification in the contract calls for the removal 
and the towing of the material dredged to a distance not exceeding 3 miles to the 
dumping ground?—A. Yes, sir, or where directed by the engineer. 

Q. This is the clause in question: 

‘We agree that the first of the two above mentioned prices will include towing to a 
distance not exceeding three miles to the dumping ground, and to accept one cent per 
eubie yard additional for every additional mile of tow that may be ordered, except in 
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tidal waters, when the additional price will be two cents per cubic yard.’ 
—A. But I think you will find another clause in which it is mentioned that the material 
is to be deposited where directed by the engineer. 

Q. This is the following clause, perhaps that is what you refer to: (Reads.) 

‘We agree to work in accordance with the written instructions given us from 
time to time by the chief engineer of the Department of Public Works, or his repre- 
sentative, resident engineer, and to deposit all materials dredged out in such places 
and in such a manner as may be indicated in writing by the chief engineer or by the 
engineer acting under his instructions.’ 

—A. That is the clause I refer to. 

Q. So that under the contract the contractor may be required to remove the 
material to a distance of three miles at that price?—A. Or to deposit it on the side 
of the cut if so directed by the engineer. 

Q. Yes, within that distance?—A. Yes, within that distance; ‘cast over’ is 
covered by that clause. 

Q. You say that casting over is covered by that clause?—A. By the second clause 
you read, that is where directed by the engineer. : 

Q. So that if the engineer directed him to cast over right on the ground where 
the material was dredged he would be entitled to the same price?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just the same as if he had to haul it three miles?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Now, on September 29, you will find a letter there from you notifying W. J. 
McCordock, superintendent of dredging, St. John, N.B., of the letting of this contract 
to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company ?—A. Yes, I have it. 

Q. Will you read that, please?—A. (Reads): 

“September 29, 1908. 

‘Sir,—The only tender received for dredging in the Gaspereau river was the 
Maritime Dredging and Construction Company, for 90 cents per eubie yard, scow 
measurement. At the time the tender was received, J thought that this price was 
considerably more than that for which the contract should be awarded. However, it 
has been represented to the department, that the condition is such as to make this 
price fair and reasonable. I, therefore, have to ask you to go to the Gaspereau river 
immediately looking to the cireumstances of the case, and report by wire immediately. 

‘Yours obediently, 
“Chief Engineer, 


Q. Then there is a postcript, read that.—A. (Reads): 
‘P.S.—Mr. Graham has been requested to hand over to you previous correspond- 


ence in connection with this matter, 
which goes to prove that the first letter had been misdirected. 


Q. I would think it went to show that apparently it was thought at first that the 
Gaspereau river which was intended was in Nova Scotia?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. You do not say that?-A. No, not at all. 

Q. Was that the first notification to the superintendent of dredging at St. John, 
who you say had jurisdiction over the dredging for all the maritime provinees later, 
of the letting of this contract?—A. It would so appear by this correspondence. 

Q. And that tenders were received up to August 142—A. Yes, 

Q. And on August 4 the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company had been 
put to work under the conditions mentioned?—A. They had been authorized to go on 
with the work, yes. re 

Q. Will you explain to me why there was no communication to the superintendent 
of dredging until September 29, considerably over one month after the date fixed for 
the receipt of tenders, and very nearly two months after the Maritime Dredging and 
Construction Company had been put to work?—A. I have no recollection of any reason. 

Q. Have you any reason to assign for that at all2—A. Well, the superintendent 
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of dredging, that is Mr. Graham, was notified as soon as, or before the company went 
to work. 

Q. That is the superintendent of dredging for Nova Scotia, at North Sydney, was 
notified?—A. The superintendent of dredging for Nova Scotia at North Sydney, but 
he will take my instructions for any place in the maritime provinces. 

Q. And in his letter of August 10 he stated he was conveying that information to 
the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who had been at work ever since August 4, and who had been notified upon 
August 4 that they had the contract?—A. He was notified upon the 4th, but whether 
they had been at work or not before they were notified on the 10th is a matter for the 
returns to show. 

Q. Now, in reference to this letter of September 29 


Mr. McKenzte.—The hon. gentleman says they had a contract of August 4, which. 
is not so, I believe. 


The CuamMAN.—They had no contract on August 4. 
Mr. McKenzir.—They were told on that date that they could do some work on 


- eertain conditions. 


Mr. Sarre (Ontario).—That is a contract, they were given the work on certain 
conditions. 


Mr. Crocket.—The telegram of August 4 is: 


“The work of dredging in the Gaspereau river has been given to the Maritime 
Dredging and Construction Company of St. John, N.B., providing they are willing to 
accept in payment, per cubic yard, scow measurement, the lowest price to be obtained 
by tenders which are now being called for,’ 
and the department were notified on July 31 that the dredge was on the ground and 
ready to do the work. 


Mr. McKenxzme.—But the hon. member said that there was a contract on August 4, 
when there was no contract. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. In reference to this letter of September 29, to Mr. McCordock, you say in that 
letter that ‘at the time this tender was received I thought that this price was con- 
siderably more than that for which the contract should be awarded.’ That was your 
opinion, was it not?—A. It must have been if I said so. 

Q. You also say, ‘ However. it has been represented to the department that the 
condition is such as to make this price fair and reasonable.’ By whom was that repre- 
sentation made to the department/—A. That I cannot remember at this date. 

Q. Did anybody represent that to you?—A. Not to me personally. 

Q. Who did represent it to you? From whom did you get that information ?— 
A. I must have had it from some of the officers of the department. 

Q. Did you get it from the minister?—A. I cannot say that. 

Q. Will you say that you did not get it from the minister?—A. I cannot say that 
I did not. 

Q. You have no memorandum containing these representations?—A. Not that I 
am aware of. 

Q. Now, as a matter of fact, you have spoken about having a report upon this 
work some years before?—A. There was a report, if I remember well, on dredging in 
the Gaspereau river at Port Elgin some years before. 

Q. I think you will find it on the file there, the 9th of March, 1907, or there is 
a letter there from Mr. Stead dated the 9th of March, 1909, inclosing a report. This 
(handing document to witness) is a letter from Mr. Stead to you written on the 9th 
of March, 1909. Just read that, please?-—A. (Reads): 
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‘DEPARTMENT oF Pusiic Works, CANADA, 
RESIDENT ENGINEER’S OFFICE, 
CuatrHaM, N.B., March 9, 1909. 
Sir,—I inclose herewith a copy of my report to the Chief Engineer on further 
dredging required in the Gaspereau river, Westmorland county, N.B.’ 


It is addressed to Nap. Tessier, Secretary D.P.W., Ottawa. 

Q. And next to that you will find a report on that subject to you 2—A. Yes, a 
copy of a report. 

Q. Read the copy of the report, will you?—A. (Reads): 


‘CuatuamM, N.B., 9th March. 

The year is not mentioned. 

‘Sm—I have received your letter No. 8510 of the 4th March asking a report on 
what further dredging is required in the Gaspereau river, Westmorland county, New 
Brunswick. In reply I have to say that last season dredging to the extent of 33,744 
cubic yards at a cost of $33,969.60 was performed for the excavation of a channel 
100 feet wide across the estuary of the Gaspereau river, but the shoalest point of 
the estuary had not been reached at the close of the season, and, therefore, prac- 
tically no improvement in navigation has been effected.’ 


Q. Are you reading from that document; that is not the same as the copy that 
was given to me?—A. That is what I have here. (Reads): 

‘But the shoalest point of the estuary had not been reached at the close of the 
season, and, therefore, practically no improvement in navigation has been effected. 
Moreover, if the cut is left unfinished, it will probably fill up rapidly.’ 

Q. Just there, that refers to the work under this contract by the Maritime Dredg- 
ing and Construction Company, does it not?—A. Yes, that portion of the work they 
did that season. 

Q. That is the work they had done last season, if it is not finished would fill up 
rapidly 2—A. It might; that is what the report says. 

Q. Then proceed please?—A. (Reads): 

‘There is a least depth in the estuary of 0-8 feet at L.W.O.S.T 


Q. Does that 0-8 mean about 9 inches?—A. It means Moths. 

Q. That is the least depth they are dredging in?—A. No, that is not the depth 
they are dredging in; that was the least depth in the estuary before dredging was 
done. (Reads): 


‘Tn the river between the estuary and the town, a distance of about 2 miles, the 
depth varies from 1 to 6 feet at L.W.O.S.T. 

The town is a growing one and a channel sufficient for a schooner trade is very 
much desired.’ 


Q. Just there, Mr. Lafleur, do you know if that was the object of this dredging, 
to enable schooners to get up to the town?—A. According to the report I received 
I understood it was. (Reads): 


‘Mr. Day on the 13th May, 1903, forwarded a plan and full report in which he 


estimated the cost of a channel giving 12 feet at low water and a basin at the wharf 
at $168,000 (dredging at 20c per cubic yard).’ 


Q. Mr. Day was the resident engineer of the department at that time?—A. Yes, 
he was the resident engineer at that time. 

Q. And he estimated that the dredging was worth 20 cents per eubie yard?—A. 
20 cents per cubic yard. 

Q. On ee worth of work?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the Maritime Dredging and Construction Com i 
cubie yard?—A. Well, the conditions were changed in the eee erie 


Q. They got this contract at 90 cents, did they not?—A. They got it at 90 cents. 
(Reads) : f 


! 


a ee ee 
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“Mr. Day considered that 4 feet at low water would be ample and for this depth 
180,000 cubic yards of dredging was necessary, costing, at 20c., $37,000. 

; ‘A six-foot channel, giving about 15 fect at extreme high water, is however de- 
sired, and appears to me to be necessary, as it would give about 18 feet at neap high 
tides which is required for the larger schooners. At your request I sent you on the 
5th March, 1907, an estimate of this work which requires about 330,000 cubic yards 
costing, at 20c., $66,000.’ é 

Q. That refers to Mr. Stead’s report of March, 1907?—A. His report of 5th of 
March, 1907. 

Q. In which he also‘estimated the dredging as worth 20 cents?—A. 20 cents, yes. 

Q. On 330,000 cubic yards?—A. 330,000 cubie yards. (Reads) : 

“In my statement of the dredging required, forwarded on the 2nd March, I gave 
the amount to be removed to continue the cut up to the railway bridge, where the 
wharfs are situated, as, roughly, 250,000 cubie yards. 

‘The correspondence inclosed with your letter is returned herewith. 


‘Yours obediently, 
‘(Sed.) GEOFFREY STEAD, 
‘FE. D. LAFLEvR, Esq., “Resident Engineer. 
“Chief Engineer, D.P.W.., 
* Ottawa.’ 


Q. That brings me back again to your letter of September 29. You stated in that 
letter that you thought this price was considerably more than that for which the con- 
tract should be awarded and you say, ‘ However, it has been represented to the depart- 
ment that the condition is such as to make this price fair and reasonable’?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you made that statement you had before you the report of Mr. Stead, 
estimating it at 20 cents per cubic yard, made in March, 1907, the report you have just 
read?—A. Yes—well there is no year mentioned here, it is only March 9. 

Q. Yes, but he refers in the letter to his report of March 5, 1907.—A. Yes, ‘at 
your request I sent you on March 5, 1907,’ 

Q. And in that report of March 5, 1907, he estimated it at 20 cents per cubic 
yard?—A. Yes. 

Mr. CarveLu.—That is Mr. Day’s report, I think. 

Mr. Crocker.—No, it is Mr. Stead’s; he refers also to a previous report by Mr. 
Day in 1903, in which he too put it at 20 cents per cubic yard. That is right, is it not? 
—A. I beg pardon. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. He refers in his letter of March 9 to his report of March 5, 1907, in which he 
estimated the work of dredging at 20 cents per cubic yard?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Stead also refers in the letter to a report by Mr. Day, his predecessor, 
on May 13, 1903, in which he also put it at 20 cents a cubie yard?—A. Yes. 

Q. But in your letter of September 29 you say that it has been represented to the 
department that the condition is such as to make this price of 90 cents per yard fair 
and reasonable, have you any explanation to offer of that at all?—A. Is there any 
explanation I have to offer? 

Q. Have you any explanation to offer as to that statement that this price of 90 
cents is fair and reasonable on account of representations made to the department ?— 
A. Not that I can remember at this stage, I must have had some reason at the time, 
and I think that later on you will find a report there which confirms that. 

Q. But was there at this time, Mr. Lafleur?—A. There must have been repre- 
sentations made, perhaps to myself, that I cannot remember, but perhaps to myself 
which would make me believe at the time that the price of 90 cents was reasonahkle; 
it may be on account of the shoal depth of the water and the difficulty of getting the 
scows and the dredge to work, that would make quite a difference. 
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Q. Well, that condition would not have altered, would it, from 1907?—A. No, but 
the price evidently mentioned by Mr. Stead or Mr. Day in former reports were not 
those for which we could have had the work performed even at the time the reports 
were made. ; 

Q. You say that, although these were the gentlemen who were called upon to visit 
the ground and make the report?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you ever visited the ground?—A. No, sir, not that I know of. 

Q. Had you any report from any officer of the department previous to letting the 
contract upon the value of this work, except from Mr. Stead and Mr. Day, the resident 
engineers of the department, both of whom put it at 20 cents?—A. Yes, but I had 
before me at the time this contract was let other prices obtained by public tender for 
works in the maritime provinces which were much above that price of 20 cents. 

Q. Have you many at 90 cents?—A. Yes, I have. At the time this contract was 
let in 1908, we had some at 90 cents in the harbour of St. John, and we had some at 
50 and 60 cents elsewhere. 

Q. That was for dredging to the depth of 30 feet, was it not?—A. Dredging to a 
depth of 30 feet, but that is not any more difficult in point of the work to be done 
than where it is to a less depth. 

Q. You have not answered my question yet, was the 90 cent dredging at St. John 
to a depth of 30 feet?—A. Thirty feet at low water. 

Q. And this was for dredging to 6 feet?—A. It is sometimes much more difficult 
to dredge at 6 feet than it would be at 30 feet. 

Q. I think you are very much more anxious to excuse this contract than you are 
te answer the question—A. I mean to say it is much more difficult to dredge at 6 
feet than it is at 30 feet sometimes. 

Q. Now, on September 30 you also wrote to Mr. Graham, did you not, to hand over 
the correspondence to Mr. MeCordock?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on October 3 I see a telegram here from William Pugsley to yourself, 
from St. John, have you that on your file?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you read that, please?—A. (Reads): 


‘Sr. Joun, N.B., October 3, 1908. 
‘E. D. Larteur, Ottawa. 
‘Kindly wire instruction to Scammell to visit Gaspereau as arranged. 


‘WILLIAM PUGSLEY? 


Q. Who is Mr. Scammell?—A. He is the resident engineer for that part of New 
Brunswick. 

Q. Is he the resident or the assistant resident engineer ?—A. He is the resident 
engineer, that is for the harbour of St. John. 

Q. He is the resident engineer for the harbour of St. John?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Geoffrey Stead is the resident engineer for the district in which this 
work was being done?—A. Yes. 

: Q. And Mr. Pugsley’s telegram is to send not.the resident engineer of the dis- 
trict in which the work is being done, but the resident engineer of another district? 
—A. That often occurs. : 

Q. Was that so or was it not?—A. Yes, it is so, but I explain that often occurs. 

Q. You say that often occurs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why would that be2—A. Because some times we want to obtain an indepen- 
dent report from a man who was not upon the work before. 

Q. And the only report you had from the resident engineer of the department 
for the district in which the work was done was that of Mr. Stead, and he put it at 
20 cents?—A. That is the only report I had. 

Q. And is that the reason you wanted an independent report?—A. Not at all; 
it must have been at the time, in view of the difficulties of the work, I wanted to 
have the report of Mr. Scammell. 
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Q. The minister says in his telegram, ‘as arranged;’ did he arrange that with 
you‘—A. I suppose he did, at the time. 

Q. He had arranged that with you before he went to St. John?—A. Either before 
le went—but, if I remember well, I was in St. John at the time. 

Q. And you knew what he meant when he said, ‘send Scammell to Gaspereau 
as arranged?/—A. It was arranged. 

_Q. Before he went to St. John you had arranged that, had you?—A. We had 
arranged that Mr. Scammell was to go to Gaspereau river. 

: Q. That was on the 3rd of October, 1908, and you replied to that telegram on 
the 5th; you have the reply there, have you not?—A. No, these are my instructions 
to Mr. Scammell, not the reply to the minister. 

Q. Well, on the file, in addition to your telegram to Mr. Scammell, there is a 
reply to the minister’s telegram; it is dated the 5th of October, I think?—A. Yes, 
it is here, 

Q. Will you read that?—A. It is dated October 5, and is addressed to the Hon. 
William Pugsley, Minister of Public Works, St. John, N.B. 

‘Have wired instructions to Mr. Scammell to visit Gaspereau river as arranged.’ 

Q. And that is addressed to the minister at St. John?—A. It is. 

Q. On the same day you wired to Mr. Scammell, what did you wire to him?—A. 
(Reads) : 

“October 5, 1908. 
J. K. Scammetyi, Resident Engineer. 
St. John, N.B. 


Certain difficulties have arisen in connection with dredging Gaspereau river. 
Please see the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company of St. John, who have 
the contract, and report. 

CHIEF ENGINEER,’ 


Q. Have you any memorandum that will show you what those difficulties were? 
—A. Not here. 

Q. Are those existing?—A. No. 

Q. Can you state what those difficulties were?—A. I cannot state at this time, 
not without going into this correspondence. However, if I had been notified pre- 
yiously that I was to have been examined on this matter I would have posted myself. 

Q. It was not my fault you were not notified. I stated at a previous meeting in 
the presence of the minister here the other night that I wanted you to be here this 
morning in connection with that matter, and I also asked the secretary of the com- 
mittee yesterday to have you notified, and I asked Mr. Doody to inform you?—A. Mr. 
Doody notified me in a general way that it was in connection with the dredging in 
New Brunswick. It is not my fault at atl. I think it is unfair for me to undergo 
this examination without haying been inftrmed of what subject I was to have been 
examined on; I might have posted myself. 

Q. Is that your whole file you have there?—A. That is my full file, but 1 might 
perhaps find something else to make me remember certain things. 

Q. I am going to take you through all the return, and I am assured that the 
return contains all the papers in the department, so that no injustice will be done in 
that respect /—A. Very well. 

Q. There is no memorandum that you know of to show what those difficulties 
were that had arisen in connection with theh dredging at Gaspereau river?—A. Not 
to my recollection. 

Q. And you do not remember what they were?—A. No. 

Q. Your letter to Mr. MeCordock which has already been read, was dated on 
the 29th of September, and you will find there a letter from Mr. MecCordock dated 
the 9th of October, 1908?—A. Yes. 

Q. You might read that please?—A. (Reads): 
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‘Sr. Joun, N.B., 9th October, 1908. 
The Chief Engineer, 
Department of Public Works, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sm,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 29th ulto., No. 
5615, as follows:— 

Then he quotes my own letter. 

Q. He quotes your letter. Now, the next paragraph?—A. (Reads): 

‘Expecting to receive the papers immediately from Mr. Graham which you referred 
to, I immediately set about seeing where the Gaspereau river was located, to find one in 
Nova Scotia, one at the Grand Lake, N.B., and one on the line of the C.P.R. in 
Sunbury county, N.B., but no others shown on the charts. I asked Mr. Shewen and 
Mr. Scammel if they knew of any other Gaspereau river, and they both looked over 
the charts with me and said they knew of no other.’ 


Q. Just in connection with that, you say that Mr. McCordock was not superin- 
tendent of dredging for New Brunswick, but that he was superintendent for the 
maritime provinces and had jurisdiction over all the others—A. Not at that time. 

Q. He was not at that time?—A. No, Mr. Graham had been appointed for Nova 
Scotia at the time. 

Q. But he had been in the past?—A. He had been in the past. 

Q. And Mr. MeCordock states there that he immediately set out to find where this 
Gaspereau river was, and he names one in Nova Scotia, one at Grand Lake, and one 
on the C.P.R.—A. In Sunbury county. 

Q. And he also states he asked Mr. Shewen, who is he?—-A. The resident engineer 
at St. John. 

Q. And also Mr. Scammell, who you have said is the resident engineer at St. John? 
—A. For St. John harbour. 

Q. If they knew of any other Gaspereau river, and they both looked over the 
charts with him, and said they knew of no other?—A. That is correct, that is what 
this report states. 

Q@. And you yourself had sent the instructions to the superintendent of dredging 
at North Sydney, C.B.?—A. I had, yes, sir. 

Q. Where there is a Gaspereau river, there is a Gaspereau river in Nova Scotia? 
—A. There is a Gaspereau river in Nova Scotia. 

Q. What is the next paragraph?—A. (Reads) : 

‘On inquiring of the minister I found the work proposed at Port Elgin in West- 
morland county, N.B., and have visited and examined the place, and only to-day 
received from Mr. D. M. Graham the papers you directed would be sent to me.’ 


Q. So that in connection with that pgragraph Mr. McCordock states that it was 
on inquiry of the minister he found out where this work was—A. That on inquiry he 
found from the minister that the work was at Port Elgin, yes. 

Q. But on inquiring of Mr. Shewen, the resident engineer, and Mr. Scammell, the 
resident engineer at St. John, and going over the charts himself, he, as superintendent 
of dredging did not know on October 9, or when he received your letter, where the work 
was?—A. Evidently that is it, from his letter. 

Q. And it was only on inquiring from the minister that he found out where it was? 
—A. That he found it out, yes. 

Q. And what else does he say in that letter?—A. (Reads) : 


‘TI report that up to yesterday 21,268 cubie yards are reported by the inspector as 
being removed. In many places in the river there is but two feet of water at low 
water, and to move the scows ahead so the spoil from the bucket may be deposited into 
the scow, first the dredge requires to dredge a trench twenty-five feet wide to eight feet 
depth at low water, throwing the spoil to one side, then when this trench is dredged a 
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distance, the dredge is moved back to take out the remaining width, thirty-five feet, 
and the scow is floated in the trench just made.’ 


Q. Now, in reference to that, that means that the dredge had to dredge its way 
into this place?—A. Certainly, there were only two feet of water in the river. 

Q. And they made a trench and threw the spoil to one side?—A. Yes, to allow 
the dredge to come in, and then the scows are brought alongside as the dredge is 
making the other cut. 

Q. So they handled that material twice?—A. They had to evidently. 

Q. They threw it into the water at the side first, and then they came back and had 
to handle it over again?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they got paid for it?-A. As they did the work twice there is no reason 
why they should not be paid twice, I suppose, for it. 

Q. At 90 cents a yard?—A. At 90 cents, the price agreed upon. 

Q. Go on, please, read the rest?—A. (Reads) : 


‘IT am of the opinion that from the exposed position of the dredging and the 
detention from shallow water and the difficulty in getting coal and water from the 
shore out two miles to the dredge, where it has to remain at anchor in all weather, that 
the amount of 90 cents named in the tender is a fair rate per cubic yard. The con- 
tractor claims that he is, by custom, to receive an equivalent in yardage for the time 
spent in trenching and throwing on one side the spoil taken out of the trench, this to 
be caleulated by the amount removed in the barges and time of dredging the same as 
compared with that during trenching. 

‘The contractor has removed in 36 days working, 21,264 cubie yards, an average 
of 596 yards per day, or counting days not working, making 45 days, an average of 
472 cubic yards. 

‘This report will only refer to work on the Gaspereau river, Port Elgin, West- 
morland county, N.B. 

“T have the honour to be, 
‘Yours obediently, 
‘(Sed.) W. J. McCORDOCK, 


* Superintendent.’ 


Q. I call attention to the fact that this contract—this is in connection with the 
last paragraph of that letter—referred not only to the work at Gaspereau river, but 
to the work at Buctouche beach and other places?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was at 90 cents the contract was given; his tender for Pointe du 
Chene, Buctouche beach and Buctouche harbour was at 90 cents, the same as at 
Gaspereau?—A. It was for 90 cents at all the places mentioned on that list. 

Q. Now, in connection with the Pointe du Chene dredging for which the Mari- 
time Dredging and Construction Company tendered at 90 cents per eubie yard, the 
same as for the Gaspereau river, you have a report there from Mr. Geoffrey Stead, 
the original, Mr. Doody tells me, is not brought down, but he gave me that as a 
copy of the original report—is there a reference in that to Pointe du Chene?—A. Yes. 

Q. What does that say?—A. (Reads): 

‘ At Pointe du Chene, at the entrance of Shediac harbour, dredging has been 
carried on at various times and is still required. I inclose copy of a report of the 3rd 
of November, 1906. He estimated the quantity to be removed, according to my re- 
port, at 90,000 cubic yards barge measurement, which, at 15 cents per cubic yard, 
— Yours obediently, 

GEOFFREY STEAD,’ 


Q. So that you have a report in your file of the 9th of July, 1908, in which Mr. 
Stead estimates the cost of dredging at Pointe du Chene at 15 cents per cubic yard? 
—A. Yes, 
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Q. And this Maritime Dredging and Construction Company’s tender for the 
Pointe du Chene dredging was 90 cents per cubie yard, the same as at the Gasper- 
eau river?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, have you in your file there a telegram from Mr. Hunter to Mr. Pugs- 
ley 7A. What date, sir? 

Q. The 16th of October, 1908, you telegraphed to the minister at St. John?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Just read that letter, please?—A. It is a telegram. (Reads): 


‘Hon. William Pugsley, 

Minister of Public Works, 

St. John, N.B. 

Deputy Minister informs me that you have Maritime Dredging and Construc- 
tion Company’s tender for dredging Gaspereau river, Westmorland county. Would 
you kindly let me know prices quoted for ordinary material and casting over so that 
progress estimate may be made out and paid.’ 


Q. You telegraphed Mr. Pugsley on the 16th of October at St. John that the 
deputy minister had informed you that the minister had the Maritime Dredging and 
Construction Company’s tender with him at St. John?—A. Yes. 

Q. He was at St. John?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you asked him to quote you the price of the tender?—A. Yes. 

Q. Both for ordinary materials and for casting over?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the progress estimate might be made out and paid?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you the minister’s reply?—A. Yes. (Reads): 


‘Sr. Joun, N.B., October 16, 1908. 
E D. Lafleur, Chf. Engr. D.P.W., Ottawa. 
Price materials Gaspereau river ninety cents; have mailed tender to deputy. 


WILLIAM PUGSLEY?’ 


Q. And in the department you have no record of that, but the minister had the 
tender with him down at St. John?—A. Evidently. 

Q. Now, you have already pointed out that the tender did not quote any price 
for casting over?—A. No, sir. 

Q. And the minister replied that the. price was 90 cents?—A. Yes. 7 

Q. And that is applicable to ordinary materials as well as casting over?—A. No, 
there is no mention of ‘casting over’; he says ‘price materials Gaspereau river 
ninety cents.’ 

Q. But your letter asked for the price for ordinary materials and casting over 
both. 

Mr. Carvety.—The witness should not be asked to put a construction on the min- 
ister’s telegram; that is for the committee. 

The CHamMan.—That is for us; it is not for the witness. 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q: This witness sent a telegram to Mr. Pugsley who had the Maritime Dredging 
and Construction Company’s tender with him at St. John, asking him to let him know 
ee ees for ordinary material and casting over;’ you did that, did you not ?— 

; id. : 

Q. And the minister replied, ‘Prices materials Gaspereau river ninety cents,’ 
that is right, is it not?—A. That is what he replied, yes. 

Q. You have already told me that in the tender there was no price mentioned 
for casting over?—A. It appears by the tender, does it not2 

Q. Now, Mr. Lafleur, I am going to ask you this: What is the practice of your 
cepanenas in paying for material cast over when there is no provision in the con- 
tract?’—A. The question has been decided by the Auditor General, I think, and by 


o~ 
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- myself, to the effect that when there is no price for casting over mentioned in the 
tender the same price is to be paid for casting over, providing the casting over is 
done upon the instructions of the resident engineer. 

Q. Provided it has been done upon the instructions of the resident engineer ?— 
A. Whether verbal or written, it does not matter, providing the casting over is neces- 
sary and cannot be avoided. 

Q. As a matter of fact was 90 cents allowed for the casting over?—A. T have not 
seen the balance of the correspondence. 

Q. Just look at the Auditor General’s Report here (handing yolume to witness).— 
A. It appears that 60 cents only was paid for casting over. 

Q. So that you were hardly correct in your statement. Can you not run through 
that and state whether it is not the rule of the department where there is no provision 
in the tender, to pay two-thirds of the contract price for material cast over ?7—A. It was 
the rule until some time ago, I do not remember exactly when I gave my decision of 
the interpretation of the contract which was that if no price was mentioned for casting 
over, if the material had been deposited on the instruction of the engineer in charge, 
or if the casting over was due to absolute necessity; if it were impossible to do the 
work otherwise, then the contract price should be paid. 

Q. About how long has that obtained in the department, it has been within a 
year or so, has it not?—A. Yes, more than that, if I remember well, I think it was on 
last season’s work. 

Q. That is a new rule you have adopted, that if the resident engineer of the 
department orders it, you pay the same price for the material dredged and dumped on 
the side of the scow as you would if it were dumped three miles away?—A. Because 

Q. Is not that so?—A. Yes, because the contractor dumps it as provided for in 
his tender, ‘where directed by the engineer.’ 

o Q. Now then, the tender came back from the minister, and there is a letter here, 

dated on the same day, October 16, that you wired the minister, and that he telegraphed 

to you, addressed to the deputy minister?—A. I haven’t it here. 
Q. That (handing document to witness) is a copy of a letter from Mr. Pugsley to 

Mr. Hunter, as furnished by the officers of the Public Works Department, I saw the 

original of it here yesterday, but it does not seem to be here now. Will you read that, 


please?—A. (Reads) : 


‘OFFICE OF THE MINISTER OF PuBLtic Works oF CANaps, 


‘Sr. Jonny, N.B., October 16, 1908. 
b ‘Dear Mr. Hunter,—I return you tender of Maritime Dredging and Construction 


Company for work at Gaspereau river, &e. I understand that Mr. McCordock has 
reported that the price asked for Gaspereau is reasonable. TI shall be glad if you will 
confer with the chief engineer and have the necessary recommendation to council 
prepared. 
‘Yours sincerely, 


‘Sed.) © WILLIAM PUGSLEY’’ 


Q. So you got direction on October 16 from the minister at St. J ohn, or Mr. 
Hunter did, to confer with you as chief engineer, and to have the necessary recom- 
mendation tc council prepared?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was that for?—A. I do not know that IT am 

Q. It was to authorize the work, I suppose?—A. To authorize the work. 

Q. Which had been in progress since the month of August.—A. According to this 
correspondence. 

Q. And according to the returns and the accounts and everything else?—A. There 
is proof of it, I suppose. 

Q. Have you the copy of the report to council ? 
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Mr. J. B. Hunter, Deputy Minister of Public Works,—The reports to council are 
regarded as confidential documents. ‘The Privy Council can, I suppose, present any- 
thing it chooses, but that department keeps all orders in council, copies are furnished - 
for our information. : 

Mr. Crocxrt.—This is about the only case in which I have found the report to 
council omitted. There is the order in council, but I have seen returns time and again 
in which the report to council has been included and they have not been withheld 
from this committee. 

Mr. Hunvrer—There is no reason for withholding it, 1 merely wanted to mention 
the fact that it is regarded as confidential. 

Mr. Crocket.—I want to make the return complete, that is all. 

(Document produced.) 

Mr. Crocxet.—I will put this in (reads): 


‘DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WorKS OF CANADA, 
‘Orrawa, November 14, 1908. 


“To His Excellency the Governor General in Council: 


‘The undersigned has the honour to recommend that authority be given to accept 
the tender of the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company, of St. John, N.B., 
to perform dredging in the Gaspereau river, province of New Brunswick, at the price 
of 90 cents per cubie yard, scow measurement, the above bid being the only one 
received in answer to public advertisement. The tenderers have furnished an accepted 
bank cheque for $6,000 as a security for the fulfilment of their dredging contracts in 
the said province. The expenditure in connection with this dredging is properly 
chargeable to the appropriation of $650,000 for dredging in the maritime provinces 
granted by parliament at its last session. 
‘The chief engineer of the Department of Public Works has reported that the 
price above quoted is fair and reasonable. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) WILLIAM PUGSLEY, 
Minister of Public Works’ 


And the order in council, I will put that in as well (Reads). 


CERTIFIED copy of a report of the Committee of the Privy Council approved by 
His Excellency the Governor General on November 20, 1908. 


The Committee of the Privy Council, on the recommendation of the Minister of 
Public Works, advise that authority be given to, accept the tender of the Maritime 
Dredging and Construction Company, of St. John, N.B., to perform dredging in the 
Gaspereau river, province of New Brunswick, at the price of 90 cents per cubic yard, 
scow measurement, the above bid being the only one received in answer to public 
advertisement. The tenderers have furnished an accepted bank cheque for $6,000 as 
a security for the due fulfilment of their dredging contracts in the said province. 
The expenditure in connection with this dredging is properly chargeable to the appro- 
priation of $650,009 for dredging, maritime provinces, granted by parliament at its 
last session. The chief engineer of the Department of Public Works has reported 
that the price above quoted is fair and reasonable. 

Such contract to be for work done up to close of calendar year. 

RODOLPHE BOUDREAU, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
The Honourable 

The Minister of Public Works.’ ; 

Q. So that the order in council authorizing this contract was passed on November 
20 and the work has been in progress since early in the month of August, that is 
correct is it?—A. Apparently. 
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Q. Now do you know if the cheque was deposited?—A. I could not tell you. 

Q. You do not know whether there was an amount refunded, an amount paid 
back to them by reason of its being more than was required?—A. I have no knowl- 
edge of that. 

Q. I am not sure, but I think that appears from the return somewhere. Now 
on October 19, 1908, if you will turn to your file again, you have a letter on it of that 
date from Mr. J. K. Scammell, resident engineer at St. John?—A. Yes. 

Q. You might put that in, please?—A. (Reads): 


“DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC Works, CANADA, 
OrricE ENGINEER IN CHARGE DREDGING, 
Sr. Joun, N.B., October 19, 1908. 


Sir—In reply to your telegram of the 5th inst. I saw the Maritime Dredging 
and Construction Company of St. John, N.B., and visited Gaspereau river on 
October 7 where a personal inspection was made of the work being done at that place 
in connection with dredging a channel 60 feet wide to a depth of 8 feet at low water 
and making a face of from 5 to 7 feet in order to secure a passage into the village of 
Port Elgin, parish of Botsford, Westormland county, N.B. 

I found the dredge Iroquois at work at that place with a tow boat The Calluna 
and two barges. The work there is progressing with extreme difficulty, which I have 
reason to believe will increase as the season advances and much time will be lost on 
account of the high winds as the dredge is very much exposed to easterly and south- 
easterly gales and there is no shelter afforded in the least. I found that dredging 
commenced August 17 and from the 17th to the 26th 2,946 cubic yards were removed, 
being 34 scows in nine days or an average of 325 cubic yards per day. Up to Sep- 
tember 5, 7,677 cubic yards were removed, or 87 scows in 18 days, being an average 
of 426 cubic yards per day. During the two days previous to my visit, viz., October 
5 and 6, I found 1,159 cubic yards removed on the first day or 5 barges and 1,324 
cubie yards or 6 barges on the second day, which shows under favourable working 
conditions the dredge is capable of doing good work.’ » 


Q. Now what do you say about the removal of 1,324 cubic yards in a day?—A. 
Yhat is an average day’s work. 

Q. That is an average day’s work?—A. Yes. 

Q. ‘That is at 90 cents a yard, 1,324 yards you say is an average day’s work ?—A. 
It is an average day’s work. 

Q. It depends upon the capacity of a dredge, I suppose, does it not?—A. Well, 
even with a yard dipper a dredge will do that in a day. 

Q. That is a good average for a day’s work, is it not, 1,324 yards?—A. That is 
an average day’s work. 

Q. Now just go on with the remainder of the letter please.—A. (Reads.) 


“At high water the place of deposit of spoil is a half a mile, and at low water 
two miles from the site of the work, the material dredged being clay, sand and oyster 
shells. Neither the dredge nor the tug can get into the creek except on the spring 
tides and this necessitates the water supply being pumped by a gasoline engine and 
towed out to the dredge at a great expense, this also applies to the coal used. 

‘Under the circumstances it would be fair and reasonable to pay the present rate 
as called for under the contract with the Maritime Dredging and Construction Com- 
pany’ 

Yours obediently, 
(Sgd.) J. K. SCAMMELL, 
Max. Evucenr D. LAFLevr, Resident Engineer. 

Chief Engineer, 

Department of Public Works, 
: Ottawa.’ 
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Q. That is the gentleman you were instructed by telegram by the Minister of 
Publie Works, from St. John, to send there as arranged?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There is a letter on the file here from Geoffrey Stead to John E. Moore, Esq., 
Manager the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company, St. John, N.B., which 
I want to read: 

* Subject Gaspereau River. 
DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works, CANADA, 
RESIDENT ENGINEER'S OFFICE, 
CuaruaM, N.B., October 26, 1908. 

Dear Sirn.—In reply to your letter of the 23rd inst., I have been sending the re- 
ports of dredging at Port Elgin to Ottawa each week, but several have lately been 
returned to me, through a misunderstanding of the reports. I wrote explaining the 
matter and received a telegram on Saturday asking for the returned reports, which 
I at once forwarded. 

Would you kindly make up your account, four copies of each, for dredging 
during the months of August and September. These must be certified by the inspee- 
tor, and I will then forward them. 

Though I have asked for it, I have had no notification of your having been 
awarded the contract, and do not yet know your price. 

(Sed.) GEOFFREY STEAD, 
Resident Engineer’ 


Q. Now, have you any recollection of Mr. Stead sending those returns up and 
their being returned to him?—A. I do not remember. 

Q. You have no explanation to offer of that?—A. I do not remember anything 
ef the kind having taken place; they may have, because if they were sent to the 
department here not properly certified by the inspector they may have been returned. 

Q. Well, that is what he says, that they were returned?—A. That is right; if he 
says so I suppose they were. , 

Q. Have you anything on your file in reference to that?—A. I do not think there 
is anything here. 

Q. You have no explanation to offer of that?—A. Well, I do not think the mat- 
ter requires any explanation. J suppose, as Mr. Stead says there, that the accounts 
were returned that they must have been returned. 

Q. Upon this letter from Mr. Stead to Mr. Moore there is this memorandum 
written, signed by ‘ W. Pugsley,’ ‘for attention of chief engineer?/—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that this letter came before you, a letter addressed by Geoffrey 
Stead to John E. Moore, and noted by Mr. Pugsley, or bearing a memorandum by 
him, ‘For attention of chief engineer?—A. Well, if that letter had been presented 
to me I suppose there would be a memorandum of mine on it. : 

Q. Well, itis there, you will findit there in your return?—A. What letter is that? 

Q. A letter by Geoffrey Stead to John E. Moore?—A. What is the date of the 
letter, please? 

Q. The 26th of October, 1908, that is the election day?—A. No, I have no such 
letter here on my file. 

Q. That is not a letter to you, it is in the other file. That (handing document to 
witness) is the original letter, and there is the memorandum ‘ For attention of chief 
engineer ;’ that is on that letter, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that you have no doubt that matter came before you2?—A. I have my 
doubt whether it did or not, because there is no note of mine on this. 

Q. Now, on the 29th of October I think you will find something on your file, a 
telegram from Geoffrey Stead to Mr. Lafleur?—A. On the 29th of October, 1908, Mr. 
Stead wired me as follows :— 


‘Am on way to Gaspereau river to obtain information re dredging requested in 
your telegram of twenty-eighth inst.’ 
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m@: He refers there to a telegram of yours 2—A. A telegram of mine of the 28th. 
Q. Will you just read your telegram to him of the 28th, to which that is a reply? 
—A. (Reads): 
“Orrawa, October 28, 1908. 
GEOFFREY STEAD, 
Resident Engineer, 
Chatham, N.B. 


Dredging returns for Gaspereau river do not state quantity cubic yards cast 
ever. This information required. Please forward it immediately.’ 


Q. Having read that telegram you have no doubt of the fact that the dredging 
returns did not state the quantity of material cast over?—A. Now that I have read 
the telegrams it must have been so. 

Q. And-you have read the telegram from Mr. Stead in which he informs you 
{nat he is on his way to get the information?—A. Yes. 

; = Now, have you the reply of Mr. Stead on the 30th of October?—A. Octo- 
ero. 

Q. I have one here of October 30 from Sackville?—A. No, I have not that tele- 
gram here. Well, I have a telegram here that would be a reply to mine. 

Q.. What is it?—A. (Reads): 

‘CuatHaM, N.B., October 31, 1908. 
‘E. D. LAFLEvR, 
“C.E., P.W.D., Ottawa. 


“In reply to your telegram, dredging inspector, Gaspereau river, kept no account 
of cubic yards of material cast over, therefore cannot give exact amount. I estimate 
about six thousand cubic yards. 

“GEOFFREY STEAD, 


“Resident Engineer.’ 


Q. So that you were informed there on October 30, is it?—A. The 3ist. 

Q. By the resident engineer that the inspector had kept no account of the material 
east over?—A. He had kept no account of the material cast over. 

Q. There must be another telegram there, I think you will find it there, on 
October 30, from Sackville—A. No, there is not. 

Q. But you must have that there somewhere.—A. No, I have gone over this file 
one by one, and it is not there. 

Q. This is a copy of a telegram which was given to me by Mr. Doody of the 
department?—A. Yes. 
Q. As taken from your file (reads): 

* Sackvitte, N.B., October 30, 1908. 

‘EucenE D. LAFLEvrR, 
‘Chief Eng’r, P.W.D., Ottawa, Ont. 
‘In reply to your telegram, material cast over in trenching at Gaspereau river 
was removed when widening cut and is included in quantities in scow loads given in 
inspectors reports.’ 


Do you remember getting a telegram like that in addition to the other?—A. No, sir, 
I do not remember. 

_  Q. You say you haven’t that on your file either?—A. No, I haven’t it on my 
file here. ; 

Q. Have you got a telegram, any further telegram from yourself to Mr. Stead, 
on October 312—A. No, sir. 

Q. You must have that there. Well, this is also a copy that Mr. Doody furnished 
me of a telegram sent by you to Geoffrey Stead, resident engineer, Sackville, N.B., 
on October 31: 

2—-17 
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‘Telegram re Gaspereau river received. Dredging returns do not give number ot 
cubic yards cast over, and that is the information I want. Please wire it immediately. 
‘Chief Engineer. 


And it was in reply to that telegram that you received the telegram you have already 
read from Mr. Stead, in which he says that the dredging inspector kept no account of 
the number of cubic yards of material cast over. You have no doubt that is a copy 


of your telegram which Mr. Doody has presented to the committee 2A. I suppose Mr. . 


Doody must have found the original. 

Mr. Doopy.—The original is there somewhere among the papers. 

Q. This (handing document to witness) is the original of one of the telegrams 
T have already read. You do not wish me to read them over, you have heard a copy 
of that read?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you hold in your hand the originals of those copies I have read?—A. Yes. 

Q. Going on to November 4, there is a telegram from you to Mr. Stead?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you that telegram, what does it say?—A. (Reads): 

“To GEOFFREY STEAD, 
‘Resident Engineer, Chatham, N.B. 

‘Please ascertain from Maritime Dredging and Construction Company their price 
for casting over at Gaspereau river. 

“Chief Engineer’ 

Q. So that you direct the resident engineer there on November 4 to ascertain 
from the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company their price for casting over? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You could not determine it in your department yourself, you had to apply to 
the contractor?—A. I wanted to know their price, whether they wanted to make a 
different price from their tender. 


Q. You wanted what?—A. I wanted to ascertain whether they would make a ~ 


lesser price than their tender. . 

Q. That is all you did in the matter?—A. That was the intention in the matter. 

Q. Now, there is this further from the file, on November 6, that is simply a notice 
from Mr. E. T. P. Shewen, resident engineer at St. John, in which he states: 

‘In reply to your letter, received yesterday, I inclose, duly executed by the 
Maritime Dredging and Construction Company and witnessed by myself the contract 
for dredging at Gaspereau river, N.B.’ 

That is on November 62—A. Yes. 

Q. There is a telegram from Mr. Stead to you on November 62—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What does that say?—A. (Reads): 

‘CuaTtHAM, N.B., November 6, 1908. 
‘FE. D. Larveur, Ottawa. 


‘Iu reply to your telegram, the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company 
state that two-thirds the barge measurement price is their regular price for casting 
over; they claim that eight thousand cubic yards were cast over at Gaspereau river.’ 


Q. So that when they were asked their price all they claimed was two-thirds for 
casting over, notwithstanding what you have said was the new rule adopted by the 
department that they would be entitled to the contract price for any casting over on 
the ground that it was directed by the engineer—A. Notwithstanding what I have said. 

Q. Now, on November 7 there was this certificate signed by the secretary of the 
Public Works Department, that is not on your file but on the file given by the depart- 
ment. 

“TI hereby certify: 

1. That tenders were called under date of the 28th July, 1908, and were received 
until August 14th, 1908, for the execution of dredging in Gaspereau river, N.B. 
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2. That a tender was received from the Maritime Dredging and Construction 
Company ; 

3. That this tender being found correct in every respect was accepted by the 
department; 

4. That the price of the above bid, viz.: ninety (90) cents per cubic yard, was 
reported by the chief engineer of the Department of Public Works, as being fair and 
reasonable; 

5. That the cost of this dredging is to be charged against the appropriation of 
$650,000 for dredging, maritime provinces; 

6. That on November 4, 1908, the chief engineer has recommended that, pending 
the settlement of the company’s account for dredging performed in the Gaspereau 
river, the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company be paid the sum of ($13,700) 
thirteen thousand seven hundred dollars, work to that amount having been performed 
by them. And I kave signed. 


SECRETARY PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


That you see is dated on November 7, and it was with a view of obtaining that 
certificate, was it not, that you got into communication with Mr. Skead to get these 
returns’—A. I cannot say now what prompted me. 

Q. Having looked over that correspondence, have you any doubt that it was the 
fact’—A. That correspondence does not give me any reason I may have had at the 
time for doing so. 

Q. Are you unable to say that having read these telegrams that were passing 
back and forth just a few days before that the object you had in view was to obtain 
a certificate of payment?—A. A certificate for payment, do you mean? 

Q. Yes, that those telegrams must have had that in view?—<A. I suppose they 
must have had it. 

Q@. You have no more than what appears by the telegram?—A. That is all I had. 

Q. And that the inspector of dredging kept no account of material cost over ?— 
A. No, and that Mr. Stead’s estimate was 6,000 yards. 

Q. In what telegram was that?——-A. In his telegram of the 31st October. 

Q. The telegram of the 31st of October?—A. Yes, he says that the inspector kept 
no account of cubic yards of material cast over, therefore cannot give exact amount. 
I estimate about 6,000 cubic yards and he said in a later telegram the contractor 
stated that they had done 8,000 cubic yards. 

Q. The contractors claimed they had done 8,000 yards?—A. Yes, for which they 
will accept 60 cents instead of 90. 

Q. You say that you had that before you then that telegram on the 10th of Nov- 
ember, 1908, when you sent a telegram to Mr. Stead?—A. That telegram is not here. 

Q. It is certainly among the papers, this is the copy that Mr. Doody gave me. 


*‘Pusiic Works DEPARTMENT, 
GEOFFREY STEAD, Orrawa, November 10, 1908. 
Resident Engineer, 
Chatham, N.B. 
Please send duly certified account in duplicate, favour Maritime Dredging 
and Construction Company for eight thousand cubic yards cast over at Gaspereau 
river, at sixty cents a yard. This should be accompanied by your report stating 


how fi tioned ived at. 
ow figures mentioned were arriv Ate SE 


You have already stated that before you sent that telegram you had the state- 
ment of the resident engineer that he estimated it at 6,000 cubic yards, and you also 
had the claim of the contractor at 8,000 cubic yards?—A. Yes. : 

Q. And after that you instructed the resident engineer to certify for 8,000 cubic 
yards?—A. At 60 cents, yes, certainly. That would certainly not be in favour of the 
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contractor. I was adopting the contractor’s figure instead of the resident engineer’s; . 
he made it only 6,000. ; 

Q. You instructed the resident engineer, from whom you had an estimate at 
6,000 yards, to certify at 8,000 yards?—A. Certainly, because the contractor in his 
statement said they had made 8,000 yards. 

Q. Now, on the 19th of November there is a letter from Mr. Stead to yourself; 
have you that there?—A. No, but I have one from myself to Mr. Stead. 

Q. From you to him, I should have said; what does that say-——A. (Reads): 


‘Sm,—I would like you to try to ascertain by soundings and ealeulations the 
actual quantity of material cast over at Gaspereau river, N.B., by the Maritime 
Dredging and Construction Company. A satisfactory explanation must be given the 
Auditor General before payment can be made the company. Kindly, therefore, give 
this matter your careful and immediate attention. 

Yours obediently, 


CHIEF ENGINEER.’ 


Q. On that date you instructed him to try and obtain by soundings and cal- 
culations the actual quantity cast over?—A. Yes. 

Q. There had been no account kept by the inspector, and that was the only 
method by which that could be determined?—A. Evidently; he had a plan previous to 
the time the dredging was commenced. 

Q. Now, on the 8th of January, 1909, there is this certificate from Mr. A. G. 
Kingston, accountant, Public Works Department, Ottawa: 


‘This is to certify that work has been performed by the Maritime Dredging and 
Construction Company under their contract with this department for dredging at 
Gaspereau river, N.B., to the value of sixteen thousand six hundred and sixty-nine 
dollars and sixty cents ($16,669.60), in excess of all payments which amount I have 
been authorized to pay so soon as funds for that purpose shall have been voted by 
pariament. : 
(Sed.) A. G. KINGSTON, 

Accountant. 


Quantity dredged, 33,744 c. y. at 90c.. .. .. .. .. .. ..$30,369 60 
Pas < ae Le eee . 13,700 00 


$16,669 60’ 


Had you before you anything further than what you have already quoted when 
that certificate of credit was issued?—A. Well, I do not know that that is a certificate 
of credit; it is an estimate. 

Q. I have read a copy of it; you have no doubt that that was.issued?2—A. Cer- 
tainly, I have no doubt of that. 

Q. On the 11th of January, 1909, there is a letter from the Maritime Dredging 
and Construction Company to the deputy minister. (Reads): : 


‘MARITIME DREDGING & CONSTRUCTION COMPANY. 
‘Joun E. Moore, MAnacer. 
‘Sr. Jonny, N.B., January 11, 1909. 
‘J. B. Hunter, Esq., 
‘Deputy Minister of Public Works, 
‘Ottawa, Ont. 


‘Dear Sir,—We are in receipt of your favour of 5th inst. We have again taken 
the matter up with Mr. Stead, the resident engineer at Chatham, N.B. We have 
forwarded him in quadruplicate account for the total yardage as well as the east over, 
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all being in the same account, and have asked him to forward them without delay to 
your department at Ottawa. We trust you will have the matter arranged now so you 
can be in a position to forward us the letter of indebtedness. 


“Yours faithfully, 
“MARITIME DREDGING & CONSTRUCTION CoO. 
“(Sed.) JouN E. Moors, Manager.’ 


And there is the reply from the deputy minister on January 13: 


‘T have your favour of the 11th inst., in reference to accounts for dredging in 
Gaspereau river. Separate accounts should be sent in, one covering the total yardage 
scowed away, and another for the yardage cast over.’ 


There never was an account of the material cast over?—A. That I could not tell you. 

Q. Well, you have read the telegram stating that the inspector kept no account ?— 
A. The inspector kept no account, but certainly there must have been some account 
taken, because payment was made on the charge of 60 cents per cubic yard, the Auditor 
General’s Report shows that. 

Q. A calculation of it on Mr. Stead’s estimate and the contractor’s statement ?— 
A. Well, no, it is not Mr. Stead’s estimate, on the contractor’s statement. 

Q. That was paid on the contractor’s statement?—A. Yes, sir, because the yardage 
was more, considerably, on the contractor’s statement than it was on Mr. Stead’s 
estimate. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. And so you paid more?—A. No, we paid on a larger number of yards, a much 
larger quantity, but at less price; we would have had to pay on less by 2,000 cubic 
yards at 90 cents. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Is there any well defined method by which a record can be kept of casting over? 
—A. The only method we have is to verify it by a survey showing the soundings all 
over the area, and we can then by measuring the cut know what material has been 
moved. 

Q. There is no possibility of measuring it in any way if it is not put on the scow? 
—A. Oh, yes, if we have a regular plan showing the soundings all over. 

Q. What I mean is that you can measure the cut?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you can measure what has been taken out of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you do not measure the stuff itself as it is taken out?—A. Oh, no, certainly 
not, except that we count every bucket that is taken out and see that every bucket is 
really full. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. That is you can measure it in situ but not by scow#—A. Not by scow, but 
either by bucket measurement or in situ. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. As a matter of fact this was not measured by scow or any other way, was it? 
—A. I do not think it was. 

Q. You said you have paid for a larger quantity, you do not know really about 
the payment, but you directed the engineer to certify for a larger quantity than he 
estimated?—A. For a larger quantity, but at a lesser price. Now there is one other 
letter, of January 13, from the company to Mr. Hunter. (Reads): 
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‘Sr. Jouy, N.B., January 13, 1909. 
‘J B. Hunter, Esq,, 
‘Deputy Minister of Public Works, 
ay ‘Ottawa, Ont. 


‘Dear Sir,—We are in receipt of your favour of 11th inst., inclosing certificate 
of indebtedness for $16,669.60, same being on account of the Gaspereau dredging, 
and for which we are extremely obliged. 

‘We forwarded the account to Mr. Stead some few days ago, covering 33,744 cubic 
yards at 90 cents, amounting to $30,369.60, which we presume will reach you before 
many days. We also included the cast over in this account. 


‘Yours respectfully, 


‘MARITIME DREDGING & CONSTRUCTION COMPANY. 
*(Sed.) Joun E. Moore, Manager.’ 


Now, that is all of the return. I wanted, Mr. Lafleur, to take you into some of these 
accounts, but as it is one o’clock now I suppose I will have to continue your examina- 
tion on some other occasion. 


Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned. 


HouseE ofr Commons, 
ComMITTEE Room No. 382, 
WEDNESDAY, February, 16, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts met at eleven o’clock a.m., 
the Chairman, Mr. Warburton, presiding. 


The committee proceeded to the further consideration of the payment of $33,- 
969.60 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company in connection with 
dredging at Gaspereau river as set out at page V-290, Report of the Auditor Gen- 
eral for the fiseal year ended March 31, 1909. 


Mr. Evcene Larieur, Chief Engineer, Public Works Department, recalled: 
By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. I want to put this letter, written by the Deputy Minister on the 5th of Janu- 
ary, to which the letter of the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company of 
the 11th of January, 1909, which was put in at the last sitting of the Committee, is 
a reply. This is dated 5th January, 1908, which is a mistake, apparently, this a copy 
taken from the Departmental letter book and it should be ‘1909,’ as follows: 


GENTLEMEN.—Your letter of the 26th ult., to Hon’ble Dr. Pugsley re Gas- 
pereau dredging has been handed to me, I shall be very glad to have forwarded 
to you certificate of indebtedness just as soon as accounts in full for work done 
last season have been received; that will have to be attended to by yourselves 
and the resident engineer. 


aa 
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He has been written to several times but I am informed by the chief 
engineer that up to the present only partial accounts have been received. Kindly 
give the matter your prompt attention and everything will be put in order at 
this end as soon as you furnish us with means for so doing. 


Yours truly, 
(Sed.) 
=< Deputy Minister. 
The Maritime Dredging and Construction Co., 
St. John, N.B. 


Q. Have you the contract, Mr. Lafleur, for the dredging of the Gaspereau river? 
—A. No, sir, I have not. 

Q. Well, it will be here, will it not, among those papers—this (handing document 
to witness) is a copy of the specification for the dredging at Gaspereau river, is it 
not?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. The spaces in that printed form were filled in, I suppose, by the Maritime 
Dredging and Construction Company ?—A. By the contractors, yes. 

Q. It is the practice of the department to forward forms of specification and 
tender to the persons desiring to tender?—A. Yes, they are generally deposited in 
certain specified localities where intending contractors can get them. 

Q. Now, in regard to the dredging at Gaspereau, is there any specification of 
any kind given as to the character of the work that is to be done or as to the depth 
to which the dredging is to be done?—A. No, I do not think so, sir. 

Q. Or the particular location in which it is to be done?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It is just a blank specification for dredging at Gaspereau?—A. At Gasper- 
eau river, for the department to have the dredging performed at whatever locality 
or to whatever depth required. 

Q. But in this specification the department had no plan or specification showing 
in detail what work was to be performed?—A. Not other than the specification here. 

Q. I see, there is no specification showing just the depth to which the dredging 
is to be done or the particular location in which it is to be done?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Is it the usual practice of the department to call for tenders for dredging in 
that way?—A. That has been the practice ever since we have been calling for tenders 
for dredging except in some very specific instance. 

Q. For instance, when dredging has to be done in the Harbour of Dalhousie, do 
you tel! :ne that the specification on which you call tenders is simnly tor dredging at 
Dalhousie?—A. For dredging at Dalhousie as directed by the engineer. 

Q. And do you indicate whether it is at a private or a public wharf, or give any 
indication as to location of any kind?—A. Not generally. 

Q. Nor the depth of which the dredging is to be done?—A. Not generally. 

Q. And that practice was followed in this case?7—A. Yes. 

Q. Now the form of specification contained a blank space for the filling fn of 
the capacity of the dredge which is to be used?—A. Well, the new form does, I do 
not know whether this form is of that character or not. 

Q. That one does, does it not?—A. (After examining document.) Yes, that does. 

Q. And is the capacity of the dredge per hour stated?—A. No. 

Q. Although the form requires that the capacity of the dredge shall be stated it 
is not stated in this instance?—A. It is not sir. 

Q. The name of the dredge is given as the Iroquois, is it not’—A. The 
Troquois. 

Q. Do you know anything about the dredge Iroquais?—A. No, sir, not personally, 
I have heard of it. 

Q. Had it done work for the department before it fell into the hands of the 
Maritime Dredging and Construction Company?—A. Yes, sir, if I remember it was 
dredging in the River Saguenay. 
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Q. Have you any personal knowledge as to when the Maritime Dredging and Con- 
struction Company or Mr. Moore acquired this dredge?—A. No, sir, not personally. 

Q. It is the rule of the department, is it not, Mr. Lafleur, that no dredge can be 
employed by the department which is not registered in Canada 2—A. At the date of 
calling for tenders—yes, that is generally specified. - 

Q. The dredge which is to do any work for the government must be registered 
in Canada at the time of calling for tenders; and where is that registry made?—A. I 
am not familiar with that part of the work. 

Q. You do not know in what department registration of dredges is made?—A. It 
will be in the Marine and Fisheries Department, I suppose, I do not know. 

Q. It is in the Marine and Fisheries Department, and I notice from the registrat- 
ion that this dredge was bought by John E. Moore from E. A. D. Morgan on the 10th 
of July, 1908, and you tell me that it would be possible for this dredge to be at Mont- 
real on the 10th or 12th of July and to be got down to the Gaspereau river by the 
4th of August, or the 31st of July?—A. I think so. 

Q. You think it would be?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you do not know what the capacity of that dredge is per hour?—A, No, 
sir, I could not say without seeing the returns. 

Q. And the capacity of the dredge is not filled in in the specification, neither is 
the capacity of the secows?’—A. No, sir. 

Q. And the contract itself, so far as the specification of the work is concerned is 
this, is it not, to perform ‘all the work required to deepen, dredge out and clear 
wholly and entirely of the obstacles and materials whatsoever at Gaspereau river, 
province of New Brunswick and at such place or places and in such directions as may 
be indicated by the engineer in charge of the work, and to such depths and such 
widths as the engineer in charge may at any time direct or require?—. That is it. 

There is no specification beyond that at all?—A. No specification beyond that. 

Q. So that as a matter of fact unless the contractor went upon the ground himself 
and made his measurements and examined the character of the spoil, he is absolutely 
dependent upon the information he gets from the resident engineer?—A. Yes, exactly. 

Q. And any contractor who would tender upon a specifieation like that would be 
going it blind, wouldn’t he, unless he made an examination himself or unless he got 
information from the resident engineer ?—A. I think he is requested by the specific- 
ation to make an examination for himself. 

Q. He is requested by the specification ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where is the direction in the specification there?—A. I think it is there, it 
generally is. 

Q. The specification simply says ‘dredging at Gaspereau river.’—A. (Reads.) 
‘We hereby certify that we have visited and examined the site of the proposed work, 
or have caused it to be visited or examined by a competent person on our behalf, and 
have made all inquiries relative to the kinds of materials to be removed.’ 

Q. That is the specification signed by them?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Carvett.—W ould it-not be better to call it a tender? 

Q. ‘Specification and tender’??—A. It is a combined specification and tender. 

Q. And they certify there that they have before this tender was submitted to the 
department examined this location?—A. Yes. 

@. And the only location in that specification was Gaspereau river?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that if they examined the particular work which was to have been done 
they could only have got that information from the resident engineer?—A. Well, I 
do not know that the resident engineer himself knew before receiving instructions 
where the dredging was to be done. 

Q. You say that you do not know that the resident engineer would know?—A. He’ 
would rot know the extent of the dredging that the department would require the con- 
eee to oe at that certain point beecause there is another clause in the specification 
to thet effect. 
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Q. And that statemeent which you called attention to in the tender, that they had 
visited and examined the location of the work that is to be done, would it apply simply 
to work on the Gaspereau river, without any indication of any kind of the particular 
character of the work or the particular location of it?—A. Yes, they only certify here 
that they have made all inquiries relative to the kinds of materials to be removed, 
there is no quantities, depths or anything else. 

Q. Where would they get that information from?—A. Upon instructions when 
the engineer in charge would lay out the work. He would tell them what dredging 
would be performed within certain limits and to a certain depth. 

Q. And the resident engineer would not be instructed to lay out the work until 
the tender had been awarded?—A. Unless as is done in some cases the contractors 
were instructed to go on with the work provided he would aera the price in the 
lowest tender, that is what was done in this case. 

Q. You remember there was a telegram from yourself to, I think it was Mr. 
Stead, on the 4th of August, 1909, stating that the work had been given to the Mari- 
time Dredging and Construction Company upon condition that their price would be the 
lowest price that could be obtained upon the call for tenders which was then being 
issued ?—A. I do not know whether the date is correct, but that is the subject matter 
of the telegram. 

Q. And Mr. Stead had received no directions to lay out that work before that date, 
had he2—A, No, sir, not that I am aware of. 

Q. Now, although the specification and tender does not state the capacity of the 
dredge, the contract itself does give a statement upon that point, does it not? (docu- 
ment handed to witness)—A. Do you wish me to read this? 

Q. You can answer the question after having examined the contract—A. (Reads) 
‘With a dredge capable of removing, at least 100 yards of the ordinary excavation per 
hour and with proper tug and scows properly manned.’ 

Q. The contract calls for at least 100 yards of ordinary excavation per hour.—A. 
Yes, that is of course under ordinary conditions. — 

Q. And the contract also requires that ‘they’ shall work during all the working 
days continuously 10 hours per day, but not more than 12 hours per day, unless the 
permission of the engineer in charge of the work be given in writing for the prolong- 
ation of the hours of work which permission shall be given only in case the work pro- 
ceeds to his satisfaction.—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me when the inspector was appointed on this work?—A. Not 
without referring to the correspondence. 

Q. You have the correspondence, have you not?—A. No, I haven’t it here now. 

Q. Well, Mr. Doody has the correspondence (correspondence produced). You 
have no record of the appointment of an inspector at all, have you?—A. Not in this 
correspondence here. 

Q. Do you usually have a record of the appointment of an inspector for all these 
dredging contracts?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have no record of the appointment of an inspector of this work at all? 
—A. The only correspondence I have here deals with the beginning of the work and 
the payments in connection with progress estimates of the work. 

Q. You were asked to bring all the engineer’s file and Mr. Doody was asked to 
bring all the other documents; I have not been able to find any record of the appoint- 
ment of any inspector—A. We had an inspector on the Gaspereau river work, al- 


though I do not know the date of his appointment. 


Q. Yes, I know there was an inspector, there were returns all properly certified 
as far as that is concerned, but there is no record of his appointment, as appears in all 
other cases that I have examined. JI have the returns here and they are certified by 
Cyrus Munro, inspector, but there is no direction from you to appoint him as in- 
spector—A. All such orders generally come from my office. z 
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Q. The practice in regard to the appointment of inspectors is for you to direct 
the resident engineer to appoint a particular person as inspector on any particular 
work?—A. Yes. 

(ey, And you did not do that in this case?—A. Well, that I cannot tell by this 
correspondence, there is nothing to show that I did. 

Q. There is nothing to show that you did, you say?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if you did you ought to have something to show that you had done so?7—A. 
If I had given orders certainly a copy of the correspondence should have been here. 

Q. When you speak, Mr. Lafleur, of the capacity of the seow, what do you mean ? 
—A. The number of cubic yards the scow can contain. 

Q. The number of cubic yards? That is the maximum quantity that the scow 
will carry ?—A. No, not the maximum quantity, because the seow can carry more than 
its ordinary capacity, that is the quantity it contains generally counting up to the 
combing of the scow, that is the top of the box of the scow. 

Q. And that is what you mean when you speak of the capucity of the scow, its 
cubic contents?—A. Yes, the cubic contents of the pocket of the scow. 

Q. What directions or instructions are usually given to inspectors of dredging, 
to new inspectors?—A. Well, in a general way to keep track of the number of scows 
loaded, whether they are full or not, and if they are not full when sent to the dumping 
ground, to make such deduction as they think reasonable. 

Q. And how is the capacity of spoil measured by an inspector?—A. The engineer 
in charge measures the capacity of the pockets of the scow, and if the pocket is full 
the inspector knows that it contains so many yards, that is the measurement. 

Q. There is no other measurement then, than the measurement which the resi- 
dent engineer makes of the capacity, the cubic space of the pocket?—A. The measure- 
ment is usually made by the resident engineer himself or by the inspector, or by 
both. : 
Q. Well, are those measurements sent to you as chief engineer?—A. No, sir, the 
only measurements I get are the measurements on the returns. 

Q. The measurements on the returns?—A. On the weekly returns. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville) : 

Q. Are the scows always filled? Are those pockets filled every time?—A. Gener- 
ally, yes, sir, with very few exceptions. 

Q. You say they are filled?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if it is only partly filled then it is left to the inspector?—A. To make 
such deductions as he thinks proper. 

Q. It is left to the inspector, not the engineer?—A. Well, the engineer cannot 
continually be on the work, and the scow is being emptied at one time or the other so 
that the inspector cannot wait for the engineer. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. The engineer simply makes no measurements beyond ascertaining the capacity 
of the scow to determine the contents whether it is full or nct?—A. Sometimes the 
scow is divided into zones and then the contents of the different zones, whether it be 
two feet, three feet or four feet in depth, will be ascertained, but it is very seldom 
that the scows are of that description. 

Q. Can you say whether this scow was divided into those zones?2—A. I could 
not tell you. 

Q. And are the measurements made by your department all over Canada in that 
way in connection with the dredging?—A. Yes, throughout Canada. 

Q. And the inspector can tell what number of cubic yards is removed in a day by 
looking at the scow, that is how it is usually done2—A. He is on the scow and sees 
whether it is full or not, and he generally requires that the scow be full so as to be sure 
that the scow measurement is correct. 
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Q. And that is what the department depends on in the case you have described ?— 
A. Except in cases where the measurement has to be in situ. 

Q. That is measuring it in place?—A. Yes. 

Q. That will be the most accurate way to get at-it, would it not?—A. Yes, sir, 
sometimes, although at times it is not at all accurate on account of filling in. 

Q. And you tell me that the resident engineer does not report to you when the 
contractor begins that he has measured the scows to be used, and that they are of a 
certain capacity ?—A. No, sir, the engineer knows that it is his duty to measure every 
scow that comes on the work, and to decide what the capacity of that scow is. 

Q. But there is no report made to you so that you can satisfy yourself as to their 
capacity, and to determine avhen the reports come in whether they are correct or not? 
—A. No. 

Q. All you get is the weekly report of the dredging inspector ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is that measurement done by the resident engineer or by the inspector 7/— 
A. As I said a few minutes ago, it is either done by the resident engineer himself or 
sometimes both measure the scows. 

Q. But who does the department rely on for that, is it the inspector as a rule or 
the resident engineer ?—A. Oh, the resident engineer, whether it is done by himself or 
confirmed by him. 

Q. You do not know many of those inspectors personally 7—A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. I do not think after examining the returns (documents handed to witness) 
you will come to the conclusions that this inspector was able to figure the contents 
of a scow?2—A. Well, he seems to be very accurate in his figures. 

Q. You have examined a lot of these returns, have you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you take it, from your examination of these returns that one half of 
these inspectors were men capable of figuring the contents of a scow? 

Question objected to by Mr. Carvell. 

The Cuammsn.—That is going too far. I do not think you-can get evidence 
regarding all inspectors in that way. 

Mr. Crocket.—I am examining Mr. Lafleur in reference to contracts in New 
Brunswick. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Take Mr. Alain, do you remembcr some of his returns?—No, sir, I do not. 

Q. You do not remember his returns?—A. I do not. 

Q. Well, I will call your attention Jater on to that. However, Mr. Lafleur, you 
tell me that is the practice of the department ?—A. It is, sir. 

Q. What do you say to 1,324 cubic yards being removed in a day, is that pretty 
good dredging?—A. That is with an ordinary good dredge. 

Q. At 90 cents a yard, that will be $1,191.60 for the day?—A. I suppose so. 

Q. Now on October 5 what dredging did he certify to?—A. 1,159 cubie yards. 

And on October 62—A. 1,324 cubic yards. 

Q. The 1,324 cubie yards is removed in 12 hours#—A. 12 hours, yes. 

Q. On October 5th, 13 hours and 45 minutes’—A. 13 hours and 45 minutes. 

Q. And the contract prohibits him from operating beyond 12 hours per day 

Question objected to by Mr. Carvell. 

Mr. Crocket.—I mean that as a question, Mr. Carvell. 

Mr. Carvetn.—I do not want to keep offering objections, but I do not think the 
hon. member should make a statement and then ask the witness to reply as if it were 
put in the form of a question. 

The CHarman.—What is it you want to ask the witness, Mr. Crocket. 

Mr, Crocxet.—I am asking Mr. Lafleur, as chief engineer of the department, 
with respect to the hours of operation of this dredge. 
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By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Does the contract prohibit more than 12 hours work being done in a day 
unless there is a direction in writing, an authorization in writing given by the resident 
engineer ?—A. That is so, sir. ~ ‘ 

Q. You can run over these accounts, and that is quite frequent, is it not. Here, 
take the August accounts, on August 24th, 14 hours 30 minutes; on August 25th, 14 
hours; on Augtist 26th, 14 hours 10 minutes; on August 27th, 14 hours; on August 
28th, 12 hours and 50 minutes; on August 29th, 13 hours, 30 minutes. Now when the 
contractor is authorized to work beyond the 12 hours that direction comes down from 
you, does it not?—A. No, sir, from the resident engineer. 

Q. It comes from the resident engineer?—A. Yes. — 

Q. Is there any record in your department with regard to it?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. I can eall your attention to a case in Maquapit lake dredging where the direc- 
tion came down from the minister to you authorizing work to be done beyond 12 
hours?—A. That might be done in some Cases. 

Q. But you say it is not the practice?—A. No, it is not the general practice. 

Q. Was that an exception in that case of the Maquapit lake? Was it exceptional 
for the authorization to come down from the minister to you through the resident 
engineer ?—A. It is not ordinary. 

Q. You say that dredging on October 5 is an ordinary good day’s dredging, is 
it? 1,324 cubic yards?—A. Yes. 

Q. Dredging sand and clay?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would that indicate to you that there was any very great difficulty, excep- 
tional difficulty in connection with this dredging?—A. Not so far as the material is 
concerned. ‘ 

Q. That is easy dredging, is it not?—-A. As faras the material is concerned, yes. 

Q. Now with regard to the question of the capacity of a scow, is it usual to 
overrun the capacity of a scow in these dredging operations?—A. Sometimes it is 
done, sometimes there is some material above the combing. 

Q. But it is an unusual thing, is it not, to have it day by day overrun the capa- 
city of the scow?—A. I should say yes, if it is day after day. 

Q. It would strike you as something unusual if it were day after day?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact, taking the ordinary scows used in derdging operations 
when they are filled are they not pretty well submerged in the water?—A. Some are, 
it depends on the floating capacity, upon the buoyancy of the scows. 

Q. You might take these sheets for October, have you the return for October 15th 
there?—A. Yes. 

. How many seow loads are returned for that day?—A. Two 
. What is the capacity of the secow?—A. 193 yards. 

. What is allowed?—A. 480 cubic yards. 

That is an excess that day over the capacity of the scows?—A. Yes. 
On October 16th, how many scow loads are there?—A. Three. 
Of the same capacity, 193 yards?—A. 193 yards. 

And what is allowed?—A. 648 yards. 

That is an excess also on that day?—A. Slightly in excess. 
On October 17th how many scow loads?—A. Six. 

And what was allowed?—A. 1,270 yards. 

That is an excess again, is it not?—A. Slightly. 

112 cubic yards in excess?—A. For six scows. 

On October 19th how many scow loads?—A. Six. 

And what was allowed?—A. 1,308. 

. That is in excess again, is it not?-A. Yes. sir 

. On October 20th how many scow loads?—A. Three. 

. And what is allowed?—A. 650 yards. 
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That again is in excess, is it not?—A. Yes. 

71 cubic yards in excess. On October 21st, how many scow loads?—A. Six. 
And how much was allowed ?—A. 1,217 yards. 

. That is in excess again, is it not?—A. Yes. 

. On October 22nd, how many scow loads?—A. Four. 

What was allowed?—A. 913 yards. 

. That is in excess again?—A. Yes. 

It is 141 cubic yards in excess?—A. Yes. 

On October 23rd, how many scow loads?—A. Five. 

And what was allowed?—A. 1,146 cubic yards. 

That is in excess again, is it not?--A. Yes. 

. 181 cubic yards in excess. On October 24th how many scow loads?—A. Four. 
And what was allowed?—A. 846 yards. 

. That is in excess again?—A. Yes. 

. T4 cubie yards in excess. On October 26th how many scow loads?—A. Two. 
. And what was allowed?—A. 423 cubic yards. 

. That is in excess again?—A. Yes. 

On October 27th how many scow loads were there?—A. One. 

What was allowed?—A. 227 cubic yards. 

And the capacity of the scow is 193 yars?—A. Yes. 

There is an excess again there. On October 28th how many scows loads?— 
ree. 

And what was allowed?—A. 646 yards. 

. In excess again?—A. Yes. 

. On October 29th how many scow loads were there?—A. Two. 

. And what was allowed?—A. 440 yards. 

. That was over 50 cubic yards in excess of the capacity of the scow?—A. Yes. 
. So that every day’s dredging in these returns for the month of October over- 
ran the capacity of the scows and you say that is a very unusual thing?—A. That 
would be a very unusual thing, yes, sir, but you must note that they were dredging 
here on the level, that the limit of the cut made was only three feet and consequently 
they would have in this case special cause for overloading the scows so as to save 
towing. 

Q. I do not understand that?—A. Well, if they overload each scow they will 
save some towing. 

Q. Yes, we understand that if they overload each scow they will save some tow- 
ing, but you tell me it is an unusual thing for scows to carry more than their capa- 
city ?—A. Yes, but under these special circumstances, I would think it would be only 
reasonable that the scows would be overloaded. 

Q. Did you not tell me that a full scow is pretty well submerged in the water ?— 
A. No, I did not say that; I said they would be submerged according to the buoy- 
ancy of the scow. 

Q. As a rule you know this that if you overload the average dredge scow it is 
more difficult is it not to tow that scow out to the dumping ground/—A. No, sir, it 
is not. 

Q. You think it would not be?—A. No, sir, because 50 yards of overloading 
would not very materially increase the depth of the scow in the water. 

Q. But take an excess of 180 cubic yards, would that make no difference at all?— 
A. It would, yes. 


Mr. Carvett.—There is no evidence to show that there has been that much excess 
in any scow. 
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Mr. Crocker.—There was 180 yards in a day. 
Mr. Carvett.-—Yes, but that is for six scow loads. 
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By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Would it be difficult to tow an overloaded scow?—A. It is not where the 
average load of the scow is 190 yards, that is not much. 

Q. And you have no explanation except that to offer us except from what you 
see on these returns?—A. As I read these returns they give me all the information 
I want, if not positive information, they give it to me by inference at any rate. 

Q. And what is your explanation ?—A. I say that in this case where the dredging 
was so shallow and where the towing of the secows was most difficult it would be only 
reasonable to expect that the contractor would overload the scow so as to save 
towing. 


By Mr. Middlebro: 

Q. Would not the same argument apply to all secows everywhere?—A. No, because 
there is not the same difficulty; it depends entirely upon how many scows the con- 
tractor has at his disposal, if he has only one scow, as I infer from these returns he 
only had. one scow 

Q. Supposing he had 100 seows, would it be more profitable to overload the scow 
he was using?—A. It depends upon the dimensions of the scow. 

Q. No matter what the dimension, would it be better?—A. He would not I know 
have to tow it out so often?—A. It depends entirely upon the capacity of the scow. 

Q. Suppose it is the biggest secow we have in the Dominion of Canada, would it 
not be more economical to overload it?—A. No, sir, because in the case of a very large 
secow the buoyancy would not be the same, it would be safer with the smaller scow. 

Q. Well, if it comes to a question of safety, was it on the ground of safety in this 
case?—A. I cannot tell you what it was in this ease. 

Q. It would pay to overload all scows from an economical view, and yet you say 
only certain scows should be overloaded?—A. Only secows of this capacity can be over- 
loaded, while larger scows of 500 and 1,000 cubic yards could not be safely overloaded. 

Q. Do you know this scow that it could be safely overloaded?—A. According to 
the capacity of the scow I think it could. 

Q. I do not see why it would not be better to overload all scows. 


By Mr. German: 


Q. Would not the kind of material dredged make a difference, whether it was heavy 
clay or a light mixture of clay and sand?—A. If it is sand it should not be overloaded 
because wet sand weighs more. 


By Mr. Middlebro: 


Q. If it were wet sand you could not pile up wet-sand?—A. Wet sand will over- 
load, but you could not pile up and overload the sand if it were dry. 

Q. You cannot overload wet sand as much as you could wet clay?—A. This was 
a mixture of wet sand and clay. 

Q. You could not overload sand as much as you could overload clay?—A. No, 
certainly not. 


By Mr. German: 


Q. Sand is that class of material in which, according to your experience, over- 
loading can be done?—A. Certainly. 

Q. And it is not an exceptional class of material where the scow measurement can 
be overloaded that the contractor would be likely to overload his scows?—A. Certainly 
if there are certain difficulties in the way of the work. 


By Mr. Middlebro: 


Q. But would you not consider that that mixture of clay and sand could be over- 
loaded to the same extent that it could if it were clay alone?—A. Certainly not. 
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Q. I have here a letter from Mr. Stead?—A. Yes. 

Q. Dealing with the question of material cast over of which no account has been 
kept 7—A. Yes. 

Q. And he states in this letter that the total amount of dredging performed, 
according to the inspector's reports, after the trenching began, was 15,179 cubic 
yards?—A. To whom is that letter addressed ? 

Q. That is addressed to yourself, 15,179 cubic yards?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now what was the total amount of dredging for which the company was paid, 
33,744 cubic yards is the amount in the Auditor General’s Report, I think?—A. Do you 
mean for the two years, 1908 and 1909? 

Q. No, for this year ending March 31, 1909?—A. According to the statement I 
have here it would be $29,470. 

Q. So that the bulk of the dredging was done before the date of the trenching ?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, that is his statement here, that 15,179 cubic yards was done after the 
trenching began (document handed to witness). I figured that up, I may say, Mr. 
Lafleur, and I find it is correct; the trenching began, according to the reports, on the 
28th of September, that is the first day’s trenching, is it not?—A. Yes, Mr. Stead’s 
statement is that this one cut or two-fifths of the whole was cast over, i.e. 6,071 cubic 
yards, that is the only amount that was cast over. 

Q. I am not speaking about that but as to how the contract worked out. He says 
that the total amount of dredging performed according to the inspector’s reports after 
the trenching began was 15,179 cubic yards?—A. That is his statement here. 

Q. So that if they were paid for 33,744 cubic yards they did of course more of 
their work before the trenching began than afterwards?—A. According to that, yes. 

Q. Now there is one other thing I want to eall attention to. I think you stated 
at the first day’s examination that the company was paid for material cast over at the 
rate of 60 cents per cubic yard?—A. About that, I forget the exact figures. 

Q. And then after the material was cast over for which they were paid at the 
rate of 60 cents per cubic yard they were paid 90 cents per cubic yard for taking up 
the same material and taking it to the dumping ground, were they not?—A. It 
depends entirely upon where they began casting over. If they began at the side of the 
cut then there was nothing paid for that that I am aware of, but if they began in the 
middle of the channel, that is the trenching, then it should be paid for. 

Q. You remember the telegrams that were put in by Mr. Stead stating that the 
matter was under investigation ?—A. I do not remember any communication from Mr. 
Stead, but whether it should be paid for or not will depend upon the fact whether 
that east over cut was made on one side or other of the channel or in the middle. 

Q. Now here is the telegram I referred to, of the 30th of October from Sackville. 
It was to yourself: ‘In reply to your telegram, material cast over in trenching: at 
Gaspereau river was removed when widening out and is included in scow loads given 
in inspector’s reports.’ That is at page 21 in the evidence—A. Yes, but when you 
asked me if I remembered getting that telegram I said it was not ou my fle. 

Q. Oh, well, but it was produced here—A. Well, if it were proved that the first 
cut, the cast over cut was made in the middie of the channel certainly it must have 
been included in the subsequent returns. 

Q. That is Mr. Stead’s statement, is it not, that it was included in the inspector’s 
returns ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they paid on those returns?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you allowed them 6,000 cubic yards for that afterwards?—A. Certainly, 
they were entitled to it. 

Q. And they got 90 cents for it on the weekly returns and they got 60 cents for it 
under the allowance for material cast over?—A. Yes. 
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Q. That is $1.50 per cubie yard for the removal of that material ?—A. That is 
what it would be. ; 

Mr. CarveLt.—Pardon me a moment, there seems to be a contradiction of evi- 
dence. On the last day I understood Mr. Lafleur to state that there were 8,000 cubic 
yards of this material whereas the Auditor General’s Report shows 6,000 yards. 

Mr. Crocket.—They claimed 8,000 yards and Mr. Lafleur directed the engineer to 
certify for 8,000 yards but it was paid for in the end on the basis of 6,000 yards. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. There is just one other thing in connection with this letter from Mr. Stead 
which is found in the last day’s evidence at page 20, just the last paragraph of that 
letter dated Chatham, October 26, 1908, and addressed to the manager of the Mari- 
time Dredging and Construction Company, Mr. John E. Moore. In that letter is the 
statement of the resident engineer in charge of this district that on the 26th of Octo- 
ber, 1908, though he had asked for it he had received no notification of the Maritime 
Dredging and Construction Company to the manager of which company the letter 
was addressed, having been awarded the contract, and that he did not at that time know 
the price—A. I beg pardon, I think he was notified before that. 

Q. That is his statement, that is what he wrote-—A. On August 4, I notified him 
myself, I said, ‘The work of dredging in the Gaspereau river has been given to_ the 
Maritime Dredging and Construction Company of St. John, N.B., providing they are 
willing to accept, in payment per cubic yard, scow measurement, the lowest price to be 
obtained by tenders which are now being called for. Kindly place the company’s 
dredge at work immediately, if they accept the conditions.’ 

Q. Yes, I was aware of that, but that is Mr. Stead’s statement in his letter to 
Mr. Moore on the 26th of October and that telegram you speak of now does not in- 
dicate the price?—A. It does not indicate the price, no, sir. 

Q. Now, Mr. Stead is the gentleman who had previously examined this ground 
and had made an estimate on the basis of 20 cents per cubic yard?—A. Yes. 

Q. And notwithstanding that statement of Mr. Stead’s on the 26th of October, 
he certifies these accounts, does he not (documents produced), and here is another ?— 
A. Yes, he does. 

Q. He certifies the price as fair and just?—A. (Reads) ‘ certified prices fair and 
just.’ 

Q. That is the certificate of the engineer who had himself estimated the work as 
worth 20 cents per cubie yard?—A. Yes, I think I can give an explanation of the 
difference between those two prices. Mr. Day’s estimate of 1903, if I remember well, 
and Mr. Stead’s estimate of 1907 were made by them before any dredging contracts 
were asked for in the maritime provinces. 

Q. Mr. Stead’s estimate was made in 19072—A. Yes, well it was only in 1907 that 
we actually commenced to give contracts for dredging in the maritime provinces. 

Q. Yes, and that is the only explanation you have to offer?—A. Now they have 
evidently based their estimates upon the cost of dredging operations carried on by 
our own dredges, and I think a perusal of the annual reports of the department will 
prove that. 

Q. You say that the perusal of the reports will prove what2—A. That the prices 
upon which these two estimates were based was purely and simply the actual cost 
price of dredging by our own dredges in the maritime provinces as there were no 
other dredges then working in the maritime provinces but our own. I see here, for 
instance that the dredge St. Lawrence at St. Mary’s pier dredged at 16.41 cents per 
eubie yard, that the dredge Canada at Liverpool dredged at 32 cents per cubie yard, 
that the dredge St. Lawrence at the Intercolonial pier dredged at 14 cents per 
cubic yard and se on through the list, except in very exceptional circumstances the 
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prices were not anything like what are charged to-day, and consequently the engineers 
were justified in basing their estimate upon the actual working expenses of our own 
dredges, and naturally that is the explanation of those two estimates. 

Q. And that is all that you have to say in explanation of that man certifying that 
90 cents was a fair and reasonable price for work that he had himself estimated at 20 


_cents?—A. Which he had estimated a number of years before. 


Q. The estimate he had made a year or so before?—A. Yes, but at the time you 
must remember, as I was just saying, there were no dredging contracts in the mari- 
time provinces. 

Q. I think you are mistaken about that?—A. If my memory serves me right 
there are none. 

Q. You are absolutely mistaken there. 


By. Mr. Carvell: 


Q. There was the Mayes contract in St. John?—A. That was a special thing, 
but there was no general contract work. 
Q. And you have the statement there of Mr. McCordock, of St. John?—A. Yes, 
both estimates by Mr. Day and Mr. Stead are based on an estimated price of 20 cents 
per cubic yard. 


By Mr. Middlebro: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that the reason the estimate was made at 20 cents 
per cubie yard was because the government dredges were able to do it at 20 cents ?— 
A. That is based on the working expenses, the running of the dredges. 

Q. And the reason you claim the price was enhanced was because it got into the 
hands of the contractors?—A. No, because in the price per cubic yard mentioned in 
our reports here we do not include either interest on the capital invested, or singing 
fund or incidentals. 

Q. If that is so surely the engineer would take that fact into account when esti- 
mating what it would cost if the work were taken up by a contractor?—A. Naturally 
they would take the running expenses of our own dredges because at the time it was 
not the intention of the department to give wholesale contracts for dredging in the 
maritime provinces; we had commenced that practice in Ontario and Quebec but not 
in the maritime provinces. 

Q. And you say that the 20 cents figure was not intended as a contractor’s figure ? 
—A. Certainly not, it was not intended for that, but represented the working ex- 
penses of our own dredges. 

Q. And it was not intended for this purpose at all?7—A. No, certainly not. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. When you were examined two or three weeks ago you complained that you 
were not able to answer certain questions as you had been taken by surprise ?—A. 
Yes, I did. : 

Q. I asked you then to carefully go over all the circumstances in connection with 
this transaction in order that you would be able to answer questions when you came 
back again, have you done that?—A. I have to the best of my endeavour. 

Q. Have you done it or not?—A. Certainly, I have. 

Q. And you have gone over it with a view of refreshing your memory so that 
you would be able to answer questions ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, the first paper that has been produced, as I understand it, is a memo- 
randum to you from the deputy minister on the 3rd of July, 1908, in which you are 
directed to secure a report from the resident engineer regarding dredging at this 
Gaspereau river and other places, and then it winds up, * These three places should 
be commenced by July 20,’ I have given you the substance of it. Tell me what your 
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functions are with regard to dredging of harbours where the work is urgent, have you 
any particular functions as chief engineer /—A. I am the chief engineer of the Publie 
Works of Canada, I have the superintendence of every harbour and river work in the 
Dominion. 

Q. Is it your duty to ascertain for yourself as to the urgency of work of this 
kind2—A. I am obliged necessarily to base my judgment upon the reports of my 
engineers. 

Q. I did not ask you that. Is it your duty to ascertain the urgency of work of 
this nature?—A. Certainly, I always ask my engineers to do so. 

Q. How is it that this urgent work was first brought to your attention not by 
your officers but by the deputy minister ?—A. I could not say, sir. 

Q. Had you any communication with the deputy, or had the deputy any com- 
munication with you, before you received that memorandum of the 3rd of July, 1908, 
on this subject?—A. No, sir, I could not say. 

Q. I thought you were going to refresh your memory about this business /— 
A. Certainly, I cannot be expected to refresh my memory about facts if I have no 
correspondence. 

Q. Have you any recollection that before you got that memorandum you had any 
communication with anybody about this work, or any knowledge of any communi- 
cation?—A. I have no recollection or knowledge. 

Q. That is, you have no recollection or knowledge one way or the other ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And yet this was an urgent work. Tell me, this, you were aware, were you 
not that tenders should be called for in works of this kind amounting to $34,000 ?— 
A. They were called for in this case. 

Q. Are you aware that it is necessary tenders should be called for?—A. Well, yes 
sir, generally they are. 

Q. Are you aware that it is the duty of the department to get tenders for such 
work and to enter into formal contracts?—A. I certainly would not substitute my 
judgment for that of the minister; if he desired to do that I do not see that I have 
to make objections. 

Q. Would you seek contracts for work of this kind, if the work was necessary, 
without advertising for tenders?—A. I beg pardon. 

Q. Would you yourself, as the head of the department, being the chief engineer, 
seek to let a contract for work of this kind without advertising for tenders?—A. It 
would depend entirely upon the necessity for the work, if the work was urgent—— 

Q. And if you thought that there was any need for it you would not care to award 
the contract without advertising for tenders?—A. Certainly not, that is provided for 
by law. 

Q. You need not go into explanations all the time, just give me your answer, 
please?—A. Certainly. 

Q. You see here that the deputy minister told you these three places should be 
commenced by July 20th, that is in 17 days after the memorandum was sent to you? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you think it was possible to obtain tenders by advertisment before the 20th 
of July?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You could advertise and actually receive tenders; you had to inquire of the 
local men, get the facts, advertise and get the tenders in. Do you think you could 
have done that before the 20th of July?—A. Yes, sir, because both works were going on 
concurrently, I need not have any quantities or anything of that kind before advertis- 
ing because the contract did not mention quantities. 

Q. But the memorandum say this, ‘Secure a report from resident engineer re- 
garding dredging at’, three or four places are mentioned, ‘ with a view to sending out 
a notice to dredge owners asking for tenders?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Do you think you could have got a report from your local men and complied 
with that and commenced the work before the 20th of July?—A. I think so, because 
as I have said before both works were going on concurrently. 

Q. What do you mean?—A. That is I would invite tenders and I would receive 
the report of my engineer before the tenders were,in and that would be sufficient. 

Q. You were going to advertise for tenders before you got the report from the 
engineer as to what was to be done?—A. Not necessarily that, but it might have been: 
the case. 

Q. As a fact you did not take any immediate action on that, did you?—A. I will 
have to look up the correspondence. i 

Q. Look up your telegram of thirteen days afterwards, on the 16th of July, to Mr. 
Stead ?—A. I have not got that correspondence here. 

Q. You recollect it, it was read to you the other day, on the last day you were here 
(document handed to witness). Read that, please?—A. Yes, on the 16th of July. 

Q. That is 13 days after you got the memorandum from the deputy ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Had you before that 16th of July communicated with anybody?—A. No, sir, 
not that I can remember. 

Q. You did not take any action until the 16th of July although you were told it 
was necessary to begin the work by the 20th of July?—A. Evidently, sir. 

Q. If you want to, read again the letter of the deputy minister of the 3rd of July 
to you. You did telegraph,—you got another communication from the deputy on the 
15th of July, did you.not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that was in effect, ‘Let me know the quantity of urgent dredging at Gas- 
pereau river?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. ‘It is represented that all that requires to be done at present is the removal of 
the bar at the mouth,’ that is the substance of it, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. ‘Please say how much that will be.’ Did you have any interview with the 
minister or the deputy minister at that time or about the 3rd of July?—A. The cor- 
respondence does not show that I had any interview. 

Q. I know the correspondence does not show it but I ask you, did you have any 
interview ?—A. I do not recollect. 

Q. Will you say that you did not?—A. I cannot say that I did not. 

Q. Do you not recollect going to the minister-and talking about it?—A. No, sir, 
T do not recollect. 

Q. Nor with the deputy ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you do nothing?—A. Evidently, because on the 15th I received that second 
memorandum from the deputy minister. 

Q. Although you knew it was urgent according to your statement you did nothing. 
Then on the 16th of July you telegraphed to Mr. Stead asking for the information, 
‘Wire me immediately what quantity of urgent dredging is required’ for this work. 
That is so, is it not?A. Yes, sir, according to that telegram. 

Q. You had the previous year’s report of Mr. Stead in your hand, did you look 
at that before you telegraphed to Mr. Stead?—A. Well, really I cannot say. 

Q. You are the chief engineer, sir 2—A. Yes, I am the chief engineer. 

Q. And you had received the preceding season Mr. Stead’s report about this very 
work, and yet you did not refer to it?—A. Well, if you will notice what the deputy 
minister says in his memoradum of the 15th, ‘It is represented all that requires to be: 
done at present is removal of bar at mouth. Please say how much that will be.’ 

Q. But you bad your own assistant engineer’s report made within a year on the 
work for the Gaspereau river?—A. Not on that special part of the work. 

Q. Did you look at it?—A“ I certainly must have looked at it at the time, I have 
the report. ; 

Q. Do you recall whether you did or did not look at it?—A. No, sir, I do not. 
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Q. And you telegraphed him?—A. Yes, sir, and my telegraph was on the lines of 
the deputy minister’s memorandum. 

Q. And on the 17th, he was fairly prompt, the next day after you sent the mes- 
-sage he gave you his report by wire, you will find that on the 17th of July, and he says 
the work is urgently needed, that is so, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Upon receiving that message from Mr. Stead did you see the deputy minister? 
-—A. No, sir, the next correspondence I see here—— 

Q. Never mind about the correspondence; did you2—A. I do not want to be re- 
‘lying upon my memory all the time. 

Q. But I ask you to use your memory; you are paid here to use your memory, you 
are an officer of the government, and you must use your memory?—A. Certainly I 
must wherever I can. I am trying to do so. 

Q. Well, try your best?—A. That is what I am trying to do 

Q. After getting that telegram of the 17th of July from Mr. Stead did you speak 
to the minister or the deputy minister about that subject?—A. Although I do not re- 
member it I may have had some correspondence, probably more with the deputy min- 
ister than with the minister. 

Q. Do you mean to say that there is a possibility of any correspondence being 
in existence which you have not produced?—A. No, sir, I say I may have spoken to 
the deputy minister about it although I do not recollect haying done so. 

Q. And so two or three weeks thinking over this does not recall to your mind 
that you did not see either of them on the subject?—A. No. 

Q. But on the 20th, three days after Mr. Stead telegraphed, you got another 
letter from the deputy minister substantially directing you to have the advertise- 
ment sent out calling for tenders for dredging at Gaspereau river and these other 
places?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you did that, I believe, you had an advertisement published in the news- 
papers ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Calling for tenders to be sent in on the 14th of August?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is so. Now just turn to Mr. Stead’s message to you of Friday the 31st 
of July?A. Yes. 

Q. That was after you had begun the publication of advertisement calling for 
tenders ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he says to you there, ‘John E. Moore, of St. John, that is the manager 
of this Maritime Dredging and Construction Company, ‘says he has dredge ready to 
work on the Gaspereau river, N.B., and expects to start Monday.’ That would be the 
drd of August, 11 days before the tenders were to come in. ‘Am I authorized to lay 
out the dredging for him there,’ you remember getting that, do you not?—A., It is 
here, sir, the correspondence is here. 

Q. Having got that—you see somehow or other Mr. Moore got information that 
next day he was to begin the work, on Monday, and had his dredge on the spot. When 
you got that did you communicate with the minister or the deputy minister?—A. 
I naturally would have communicated either with the deputy minister or the min- 
ister. 

Q. To ascertain whether that had been ordered?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recollect that you did communicate with either of them?—A. Well, 
sir, I cannot say that I recollect about it, but inferentially I must have. 

Q. Do you mean to tell this committee, as a sensible man of business, that you 
do not recollect having communicated with either the minister or the deputy minister 
upon that matter, having received that communication from Mr. Stead, and the call 
for tenders being out, it is only a year ago; do you mean to say that you do not 
recollect whether you saw anybody in connection with this contract of $34,000 2—A. 
No, cet say I do not remember seeing anybody, but I must necessarily have seen 
somebody. 
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Q. I can quite understand your coming to that conclusion, I come to that con- 
clusion myself without knowing anything at all about it the moment I read these two 
messages, but can you not recall the fact now?—A,. No, sir, I cannot recall it. 

Q. Do you take so little interest in the work of your department that in the 
' matter of a $34,000 contract of that kind you cannot recall seeing the minister or 
the deputy minister on the subject?—A. I certainly cannot, I have too many items 
of that kind in the department to look after so that I cannot recall. 


By Mr. Crocket: 
Q. Are there many items of this kind?—A. From all over the Dominion. 
Q. Of this kind, calling for tenders after the contracts are let?—A. Calling for 
tenders of all kinds, dredging contracts and other works. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Turn your communication to your assistant on the spot on the next day, 
Tuesday, the 4th of August?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recollect writing that letter?—A. It is on file signed by me. 

Q. Do you recollect writing that letter on your oath?—A. I do not see that that 
question should be put to me every time I make my answer. 

Q. It is not your business, sir, to see about it at all, tell me, you are on your 
oath, whether you recollect writing that letter or not?—A. I do not recollect writing 
that letter. 

Q. I will read the substance of that letter from you to Mr. Stead: ‘The work 
of dredging in Gaspereau river has been given to the Maritime Dredging and Con- 
struction Company, St. John, N.B., providing they are willing to accept, in pay- 
ment, per cubic yard, scow measurement, the lowest price to be obtained by tenders 
which are now being called for. Kindly place the company’s dredge at work imme- 
diately if they accept the conditions.’ There is the note too that the lesser work only 
is to be engaged upon. Do you mean to say that you wrote a letter of that kind in 
August, 1908, and that you cannot recollect the circumstances connected with it?—A. 
I told you so. 

Q. You cannot. I want to see, Mr. Chairman, whether this gentleman does any- 
thing besides dictate letters or whether he has a memory upon anything or not.—A. 
I have some memory, but I cannot recollect in connection with every letter I dictate. 

Q. Is not that unusual, to give a contract out before you have the tenders in ?— 
A. It certainly is unusual. 

Q. And you wrote that letter in that unusual way granting your authority to 
your deputy or assistant the right to put the dredge at work immediately and you 
cannot recall the circumstances under which you did so?—A. I have already told 
you so. 

Q. I am repeating my question because it is a most extraordinary thing and I 
take leave to say that I do not think you have furnished up your memory very much 
since you were here before, or you ought to recollect it. (No answer.) 

Q. Now you told him to observe that Mr. Moore, or his Company, were to get this 
work at the lowest tender that would come in on August 14, that is the case, is it not? 
—Yes, sir. 

Q. You are, of course, a business man; will you tell me, upon your oath, Mr. 
Lafleur that you thought with that dredge at work dredging on the ground, the man 
having been promised the work, officially, through your officer under those conditions, 
that any other men than this company were going to tender at all?—A. Well, certainly, 
I could not know that. 

Q. Do you think now it was a reasonable assumption that there would be any 
other tenders than the one by the man or company already at work and who had been 
officially engaged for the work in the meantime? Would any officer in your depart- 
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ment expect to get a tender under those circumstances from any other company on 
the 14th of August?—A. Certainly that is a most difficult question to answer. How 
could I expect anything ? 

Q. I think we could not. Would you consider it under such circumstances pro- 
bable that you would get any tender other than the one from the company that had 
been given the work?—A. Well, really I do not think I ever stopped to consider 
whether or not we would. : 

Q. I am afraid you did not. Now I ask you this, as to the honourable conduct 
of the business of your office, do you consider it a businesslike and proper thing to 
give away work for which you are asking tenders?—A. That is not for me to say, sir. 

Q. I am asking you now, do you as an experienced engineer in charge of this 
department’s work, do you think it a reasonable businesslike arrangement, an honour- 
able thing to do, to give away work while you have advertisements out calling for 
tenders. 

\Mr. German.—I do not think the hon. member should press the chief engineer to 
answer that question. 

Mr. Barxer.—If you object to the question I will ask the Chairman to rule. 

Mr. Grerman.—I do not think it is a fair question to ask the engineer, he is an 
empoyee of the department, we can all form our own conclusions as to what took 
place, and why should the engineer be forced to answer a question which might be 
diametrically opposed to the instructions he received from the minister. 

Mr. Barker.—I submit this, I take it that the proper way to conduct an examina- 
tion is for any gentleman who objects to the question to make his objection, and I 
will submit to the ruling of the chair, whether or not it is a question that I might 
ask. 

The CHaiman.—What is the question you want to ask, Mr. Barker ? 

Mr. Barker.—Well, if lhe nefuses to answer— 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Who instructed you to send that message on the 4th August, 1908, to give 
the work to these men?—A. I must have had instructions from the department or I 
surely would not have sent the message, it would be verbal instructions in this ease, 
it appears, because there is no correspondence to show, but there must have been some 
instructions or else I would not have taken it upon my own responsibility. 

Q. You cannot recollect who it was, but somebody must have told you to do so?— 
A. Certainly. 

Q. You are quite sure you cannot recollect who it was, whether it was the deputy 
minister or the minister?—A. I am under oath here and if I did remember I would 
say So. 

Q. You need not tell me that I ask you again are you quite sure you cannot 
recollect that?—A. I cannot say. 


By Mr. Middlebro: 


Q. It would be either the minister or the deputy minister?—A. That is what I 
say, it would be either the deputy minister or the minister. 
Q. It would be either the one or the other. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Did you report to anybody that you had given this order in this way 2—A. In 
what way do you mean? 
Q. That you had telegraphed and put the work into the hands of the Maritime 
Dredging and Construction Company, did you tell anybody you had done that?—A. if 
wrote to Mr. Graham, the letter is here, on the 4th of August, telling him that the 
work was to be performed by the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company. 
Q. That is your own subordinate?—A. He is my own subordinate. 
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Q. Did you report to anybody above you that you had handed this work over to 
these people?—A. To anybody above me? 

Q. To anybody above you, to your deputy or to the minister?—A. No, sir, I 
would not, as soon as I gave the instructions, which I must have received from some- 
body verbally, to my assistant, I would consider the matter closed. 

Q. You would not report to them that you had complied with your instructions ?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. At all events you did not give any such report either verbally or in writing ?— 
A. No, sir, not that I remember. 

Q. Now then, when the 14th of August came who opened the tenders?—A. Well, 
I was not there at any rate, I do not know who opened them. 

Q. Who would be the persons who opened those tenders?—A. Either the deputy 
minister or the minister, or the secretary of the department, I do not know who 
opened them. 

Q. It would be done in the office of the minister or deputy minister ?—A. I should 
infer that it would. 

Q. That would be the ordinary practice?—A. Yes. 

Q. There was one tender, I believe?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You know that?—A. There was one tender from the Maritime Dredging and 
Construction Company. 

Q. That is the company that had already had the work given to it at 90 cents a 
yard?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that was the only tender they got as far as you know?—A. So far as I 
am aware, yes. 

Q. What became of that tender?—A. It must have been filed in the department 
in the usual way and annexed to the contract. 

Q. Was that done, so far as you know?—A. Well, I think I have just seen it here. 

Q. Were you advised at all in regard to this tender?—A. I beg pardon. 

Q. Were you advised that this tender had been received?—A. Not that I caa 
remember. 

Q. Do you know that subsequently there was some searching for that tender ?— 
A. No, I do not. 

Q. Haven’t you heard that?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Haven’t you heard that when that tender was wanted it was not in the office, 
have you heard nothing of that kind?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It was read here at the last meeting; didn’t you hear the papers read at the 
last meeting showing that when they wanted that tender they had to telegraph to St. 
John to get it from the minister?—A. Yes, sir, I think I did, now. 

Q. What was the object in wanting to get that tender?—A. I suppose it was to 
make the contract, something of that kind. To draw up the contract. 

Q. Or to make an estimate of the amount due?—A. Or make the estimate, perhaps. 

Q. Have you any information upon that point? Or did you ignore that tender 
altogether and act on your letter to Mr. Stead?—A. I do not think I ever notified 
Mr. Stead myself personally of the contract price, for on the 26th of October he was 
still in ignorance, according to the letter just read, that the price was 90 cents. 

Q. Actually the officer who had to make out the estimates had never been in- 
formed of what the tender was, and was it then you wanted to get the information, 
or somebody wanted to get the tender to see for yourselves?—A. I should infer it 
would be. 

Q. You could not make up your certificates, I suppose, without that tender?—A. 
The first man to make it up—— 

Q. Could you make up your certificates without that tender?—A. The resident 
engineer is the man who has to make up the certificates. 
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Q. You say it was on file at the office here?—A. I would infer it would be here 
in the department. 

Q. Actually we know, of course, that it was not on file in the office and you should 
have had access or knowledge of that tender in order to carry on the work of your 
office?—A. It might have been that it had been neglected to inform me. 

Q. That is no answer to my question, ought you not to have had communication 
of that tender so as to carry on the work in your office?—A. In the ordinary course of 
the matter I should have been informed. 

Q. And you had not been informed?—A. I had not, evidently. 

Q. When you wanted to make up your books or certificates from what did you 
make inquiry as to where that tender was?—A. I must have made inquiry from the 
department, through the secretary or somebody who had the tender. 

Q. Do you recollect now that you did that?—A. I infer that I must have done so. 

Q. We do not get anything but inference from you?—A. How can I remember all 
these things. 

Q. I should have been ashamed if I had been conducting an office like yours if I 
did not know how that transaction was carried out, a most unusual thing from first 
to last. Now when the tender came in, these people had agreed previously to accept 
the price of the lowest tender?—A. Yes. 

Q. I ask you now, as a true man of business, of course you are that, whether 
knowing all the facts these people were not invited practically to put their own price 
on the work because there would be no other tender?—A. No, sir, I decidedly do not 
know that. 

Q. Do you not think that was the practical result that this Maritime Dredging 
and Construction Company, knowing there would be no other tender, everybody would 
know they were actually doing the work, would be able to put their own price on the 
work ?—A. No; sir, I do not think that. 

Q. Do you recollect there was any little difficulty in your making certificates on 
account of the absence of the tender?—A. Yes, sir, I recall their being some corres- 
pondence from Mr. Stead to me. 

Q. And you recall now that it turned out to be in the personal possession of the 
minister at St. John?—A. According to the correspondence it was. 

Q. And that was months after the transaction?—A. That so appears, yes, sir. 


By Mr. German: 

Q. What was the apparent necessity of Mr. Stead starting the company at work 
at this Gaspereau river?—A. I image some request must have been made for dredg- 
ing in order to furnish immediate relief. 

Q. I mean public necessity, necessity for speedy dredging out of the mouth of 
this river for purposes of navigation?—A. There was necessity, certainly there was 
necessity. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. And it would be very much more difficult to do it later on in the season, it 
was on the outside coast ?—A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 


Q. But you never heard for the necessity of the work before the fore part of 
July ?—A. Before that it was called to my attention. 

Q. Before that time you were informed of the necessity of the work?—A. Not 
before it was called to my attention. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Was this work continued beyond the season of 1908?—A. I think it was con- 
tinued this last season, 1909. 
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Q. But the work was stopped on the 29th of October by the Martime Dredging and 
Construction Company, was any work done in the following season?—A. T do not 
think so. 

Q. You do not think so?—A. No, sir. 

Q. And you have Mr. Stead’s statement there that the work would fill in unless 
it were continued. The minister stated in the House that he had sent a dredge down 
there, you say you do not know of the department having done so?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. German: 


Q. Was this an opening into the sea?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there was no shelter there at all?—A. Not outside the dredge. 

Q. It was ocean dredging, was it?—A. They were dredging through a shoal in 
the mouth of the river. 

Q. And the spoil was dumped out into the sea?—A. Into the sea. 

Q. It had to be taken three miles I see under the contract?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would there be any danger of the plant, the dredges and scows being swamped 
by a storm if it came up?—A. Until such time as they would have dredged a channel 
so that they would be able to come inside the river. 


By Mr. Middlebro: - 


Q. I suppose it would fill in again in a very short time, experience has shown that 
the fact is most of the dredging on rivers, especially on the coast line, fills in again 
and it has to be dredged from time to time unless there is some protection work done. 
I suppose this would fill in in the general way?—A. As it generally does unless there 
is some protection. 

Q. This is a little dredging that had to be done in the fall of the year?—A. I 
cannot say. 

Q. It just happened to be wanted at that time?—A. According to the corre- 
spondence. 

Q. And probably it would be wanted again now?—A. I cannot say about that, 
T have not looked into the matter. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Do you remember, Mr. Lafleur, whether any request had been made to the 
department to have this dredging done in former years?—A. Oh, yes, sir, numerous 
times, I think there were two previous reports. 

Q. And were those reports preceded by requests?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then it was not something new ?—A. Oh, no, sir, certainly not. 

Q. And when you say it will fill in again, in what time would you say it would 
require redredging in order to make the channel available?—A. I am not acquainted 
with the absolute character of the material, but if there is more sand than clay in the 
material it will take less time, but I infer from this that clay is the material and it 
will last a number of years before it will be necessary to redredge. 

Q. It will not be necessary to redredge again this year or next year/—A. No, not 
according to this, if it is clay material. 

Q. You say it will not be necessary for a number of years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know where this dredge came from when it went to Gaspereau river 
to do this work?—A. She came from the upper St. Lawrence, she was working in the 
Saguenay river if J remember aright. 

Q. And where is the dredge now ?—A. In the harbour of St. John. 

Q. And the dredge was then on the way from Saguenay to St. John’—A. Yes. 

Q. And stopped there for that purpose ?—A. Yes. 

Q. She did not come from St. John around to the Gaspereau river to do this 
work ?—A. No. 
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Q. And is the dredge now being used by the Maritime Dredging and Construction 
Company at St. John?—A. That is what I understand. 


Q. It is one of their dredges working in the harbour of St. Tone In the 
harbour of St. John. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 
Q. Did I understand you to say that dredge went to Gaspereau from St. John? 
—A. No, sir, it came from the upper St. Lawrence. 
Mr. Crocket.—I am not certain whether we will put another witness on or not 
so I would like to leave this case open until the next meeting. 
Witness retired. 
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Hous or Commons, 
CoMMiITTEE Room No. 32, 
3rd April, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts ask leave to present the 
following as their 


SIXTEPNTH REPORT. 


Your committee recommend that the evidence taken in connection with the 
under-mentioned payments be printed as Appendices to the Journals and also in Blue- 
book form and that Rule 72 be suspended in relation thereto :— 


Payment of $5,000 to T. O. Murray in connection with purchase of Sawdust 
Wharf at Richibucto, as set out at V—188. 


Payment of $726 to John Dumas in connection with Richibucto wharfs, as 
set out at V—188. 


Payment of $914.12 to T. O. Murray in connection with Richibucto Public 
Buildings, as set out at V—392. : 

Payment of $33,969.60 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company 
in connection with dredging the Gaspereau river, as set out at V—290. 

Payment of $16,050.20 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company in 
connection with dredging at St. John Harbour, as set out at V—193. 

Payment of $44,056.44 to A. & R. Loggie in connection with dredging at Loggie- 
ville, Bathurst, Dalhousie and Stonehaven, as set out at V—289 and 290. 


Payment of $48,247.68 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company 
in connection with dredging at Maquapit Lake, as set out at V—290. 

Payment of $73,614.12 to the Imperial Realty Company, and $622.29 and $5,383.26 
to the City of Ottawa in connection with Rents and Taxes of certain buildings at 
Ottawa, as set out at V—136. 

Payment of $6,146 and $150 and $389 7e Flooding of Lands at Hastings Village 
and the Townships of Asphodel and Perey, as set out at W—22, 23, 24 and 25 of tha 
Report of the Auditor General fcr the fiscal year ended 31st March, 1909. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

A. B. WARBURTON, 


Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hous or ComMMOoNs, 
ComMMITTEE Room No. 32, 
Wepnespay, February 16, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts met at eleven o’clock a.m., the 
Chairman, Mr. Warburton, presiding. 


The committee proceeded to the consideration of the payment of $16,050.20 to the 
Maritime Dredging and Construction Company in connection with dredging at St. John 
harbour, N.B., as set out at page V—193 of the Report of the Auditor General for the 
fiscal year ending 31st March, 1909. 


Mr. EvGenr Larveur, Chief Engineer, Public Works Department,called, sworn and 
examined: 


By Mr. Daniel: 


Q. I want to ask Mr. Lafleur a few questions with regard to the work of the Mari- 
time Dredging and Construction Company in the Harbour of St. John. You are fami- 
liar with the work, Mr. Lafleur?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it being done by tender?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tenders were called for by advertisement?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what tenders were put in?—A. If J remember well there were three or 
four tenders put in. 

Q. Will that give you a better idea, (document handed to witness) 2—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the first tender there?—A. The Maritime Dredging and Construction 
Company. 

Q. What are the rates?—A. $5.00 per cubic yard for rock and boulders exceeding 
two cubic yards, all other materials 35 cents and 50 cents, that is 35 cents if removed 
by clam shell or dipper, 25 cents per cubic yard if dredging is done by suction dredge 
and the dredged material used for filling proposed breakwater and revetment wall, and 
50 cents on Beacon bar. 

Q. 35 cents for ordinary dredging, excepting that done on the bar which was to 
be 50 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. What were the other prices in the contract?—A. For material cast over rock 
and boulders exceeding two cubic yards the same price, $5.00 and all other materials 
35 cents. 

Q. That was the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company’s tender ?—A. Yes, 

Q. What was the next tender?—A. The Dominion Dredging Company, Ottawa 
for St. John harbour, including Courtenay bay, rock and boulders $4,90 per cubic 
yard and all other material 394 cents per cubic yard. 

Q. And what are their prices for casting over?—A. Casting over $3.00 per cubic 
yard for rock and boulders and 30 cents all other material. 

Q. There was another tender, I believe?—A. Yes, G. S. Mayes. 

Q. That was a very high tender?—A. Much higher than the others. 

Q. Then we need not go into that. 

Mr. Carvett.—Let us have all the items. 
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By Mr. Daniel: : 

Q. Give Mayes’ tender too, then ?—A. Rock and boulders exceeding two cubic yards 
$19.60 per cubic yard, ledge or solid rock blasted $28 per cubic yard, all other materials 
79 cents per cubic yard. Casting over, rock and boulders from half a cubic yard to 
2 eubie yards $9 per cubie yard, boulders exceeding two cubic yards $19.80 per cubic 
yard, ledge or solid rock blasted, 28 per cubie yard, all other materials 79 cents per 
cubie yard. 

Q. That last tender was not accepted?—A. No, sir. : 

Q. Which tender was accepted?—A. The Maritime Dredging and Construction 
Company’s. 

Q. The Maritime Dredging and Construction Company’s tender was accepted ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. On what ground?—A. On the ground that it was the lowest tender. 

Q. It was accepted on the ground that it was the lowest?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you read this; this is a letter to the Maritime Dredging and Con- 
struction Company (document produced) ?—A. (Reads). 


February 22, 1909. 
The Maritime Dredging and Construction Company, Limited, 
St. John, N.B. 
GENTLEMEN,—] beg to inform you that your tender for the execution of dredging 
in St. John harbour, including Courtenay, has been duly accepted by Council, at the 
prices quoted therein, viz.: . 


Scow measurement: 
Per cubic yard. 


Rock or boulders exceeding 2 cubic yards.. .. .. .. .... $5 00 

All other materials. <9... 0s. cc us. 1 ceiale 16/16 cece ee ee 
Materials cast over: 

Rock or boulders exceeding 2 cubic yards.. ............ 500 

All-other materials. 2 20 42). 0-4. BE eee 


Beacon bar, 50 cents per cubic yard. 


Courtenay bay, 35 cents per cubic yard, if dredging is done by dipper or clam shell 
dredge, 25 cents per cubic yard, if dredging is done by suction dredge and the dredged 
material used for filling proposed breakwater and revetment wall. P 

The contract for the above dredging work is being prepared in the department 
and will be submitted to you shortly for signature. 

I have the honour to be, Gentleman, 
Your obedient servant. 


Secretary. 


Was that contract signed?—A. Yes. 
Q. That was signed at 50 cents?—A. At 35 cents. 
= Wou'd one tell me, read the endorsement on. the back of that document, 

what does 1t say (document handed to witness) 2—A. C 
signed on 10th May, 1909, J. A. Chasse.” # Gents) | “Cea ee 

Q. This is the order in council for the contract, is it not?—A. Yes, that is the 
order in council. 

Q. And it says that Contract No. 7304 is the one referred to there?—A. Contract 
7304, yes. 

. Look at that document (document h i ; 

ae eee ( t handed to witness) and tell me what 

@. Please read those prices?—A. (Reads) “ Rock (blasted) or boulders exceed-. 
ing two cubic yards, $4.90 per cubic yard, scow measurement, towed to dumping 
ground. All other materials 394 cents per cubie yard, scow measurement, towed to 
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dumping ground. Rock (blasted) or boulders exceeding 2 cubic yards $3.00 per cubic 
yard bucket measurement, cast over 20 feet from cut, all other materials 30 cents per 
eubie yard, bucket measurement, cast over, 20 feet from cut.” 

Q. That is Contract No. 7304, which this order in council referred to? 

Mr. Carvett.—What is the date of that contract? 

Mr. Danret.—The 10th of May 1909. 


By Mr. Daniel: 


Q. How do you account for the difference in those prices? The order in council 
gives one list of prices and the contract an entirely different list of prices?—A. I 
cannot account for that. 

Q. You cannot account for that?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Who would be able to account for it?—A. I could not say. 

Q. There is one thing about that, I think that in the real contract, Mr. Lafleur, 
are not the prices mentioned the prices of the Dominion Company’s tender, just 
compare them please?—A. (After comparing documents) Yes. 

Q. Sure, they are exactly the Dominion Dredging Company’s tender and still 
the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company got this work. Now it was not the 
tender which had been accepted by the Privy Council according to the order you have 
just read what was accepted by the government; the contract was changed, and the 
work vas given over to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company at another 
company’s price can you tell me how that was or have you no explanation of it at 
all?A. I see that the order in council refers to dredging in St. John harbour 
including Courtenay bay, while contract No. 7304 is for dredging at and near Beacon 
bar, western side of the harbour of St. John alone. 

Q. Then I shall have to ask you to read the whole contract because that will show 
whether it had anything to do with Courtenay bay or not. Look over the contract 
and see if you can find anything with reference to Courtenay bay. 

An hon. MemBer.—One o’clock. 

Mr. Dantet.—I will not have time to get through the remarks I have to make 
in a few minutes and I would like to have Mr. Lafleur come again on Friday. 


Committee adjourned. 


House or ComMMOoNS, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 32, 
Frmay, February 18, 1910. 


The committee met at eleven a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Warburton, presiding. 


The committee resumed the consideration of the payment of $16,050.20 to the 
Maritime Dredging and Construction Company, dredging, St. John Harbour, N.B., V— 
193 Report of the Auditor General for the fiscal year ending 31st March, 1909. 


Mr. Eucene LAFieur, recalled: 
By Mr. Daniel: 


Q. Now, Mr. Lafleur, when you were last before this committee you read the 
letter of the secretary of the Department of Public Works to the Maritime Dredging 
and Construction Company stating that an order in council had been passed awarding 
them the contract; that letter gave the figures apparently that were passed by the 
order in council; is that a correct letter, Mr. Lafleur?—A. Yes. 
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Q. You are sure it is correct?—A. Yes. aes 
Q. And the figures named in that letter were the figures passed by the order in 


council?’—A. Yes. 


Q. You are sure. Well, now, here is a copy of the order in council and I will 


read it, and you can check me while I am reading and see that they are copies, so that 
there will be no doubt about it. (Reads.) 


P.C. 314. 
CertiFiep Copy of a Report of the Committee of the Privy Council, approved by 
His Excellency the Governor General on the 16th February, 1909. 
On a Memorandum dated 12th February, 1909, from the Minister of Public 
Works, submitting as follows :— 
That in answer to public advertisement calling for tenders for dredging St. 


John harbour, including Courtenay Bay, in accordance with the terms of the 
specifications hereunto annexed, the following offers have been received :— 


| Letter. 


Prick PER Cusic YARD. 

a? | | 

Names and Addresses of Scow Measurement, Material Cast Over. 
Tenderers. 


Rock or Boulders} Rock or Boulders 
° - | All other | : 2 All other 
aro cubic | Materials. |®* ee cubic Materials. 


Maritime Dredging and Con- 
i 


| 
struction Co., St. John, N.B. $5 00 | 


$0 35 { $5 00 $0 35 


Beacon Bar, 50c. per cubic yard. - 
Courtenay Bay, 35c. per cubic yard if dredging is done by dipper 
or clam shell dredge ; 25c. per yard if dredging is done by suction 
dredge and the dredged material used for filling proposed breakwater 
and revetment wall. 


The Dominion Dredging Co., 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 


St. John Harbour, including 
Courtenay Bay,.......5...-6 $4 90 | $0 394 $3 00 ! $0 30 


G. S. Mayes, St. John, N. B.: 


St. John Harbour, including Scow Measurement. 
Courtenay Bay area, known ; 
as Courtenay Bay..... ... Boulders exceeding 2 cubic yards, $19.60 per cubic yard. 


Ledge or solid rock blasted, $28 per cubic yard. 
All other materials, 79c. per cubic yard. 


‘ 
Cast Over. 


+ Boulders from 4 cubic yard to 2 cubic yards, $9 per cubic yard. 
Boulders exceeding 2 cubic yards, $19.80 per cubic yard. 
Ledge or solid rock blasted, $28 per cubic yard. : 
Area commencing at C. P. R.|All other materials, 79c. per cubic yard. 
wharf and extending 1,600 


feetsoutherly towards Beacon Scow Measurement, Towed to Dumping Grounds. 
Light being C. P. R. prop- Ps 
ORGY era een Boulders from } to 2 cubic yards, $9 per cubic yard. 


Boulders exceeding 2 cubic yards $18.20 per cubic yard. 
Ledge or solid rock blasted, $27 per abi yard. Re 
an cuber matcnals T4e. per cubic yard. 
or boulders, rock and other materials cast ov i 
Arena from lighthouse north- ta li 
erly to end of C. P. R. 1,600 " 
feet strip above mentioned. .|Same prices as for Courtenay Bay area. 


a? i ea eh a a. = 
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That the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company is the lowest 
tendered and had deposited with the Department of Public Works a properly 
certified cheque for the sum of $6,000 as security for the proper carrying out of 
this work. 

That the appropriation granted by parliament at its last session for the 
current fiscal year include an amount of $400,000 for St. John harbour, improve- 
ments, repairs and dredging, against which the cost of the work in question is 
properly chargeable. 

That the resident engineer of the Department of Public Works reports 
that the prices asked for the different classes of material to be dredged are fair 
and reasonable, which report is concurred in by the chief engineer of the 
Department of Public Works. 

That the work proposed to be done at or near Beacon Bar, which is on the 
western side of the harbour, is required to give accommodation for the rapidly 
developing business brought to the Port during the winter season over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

That the dredging of Courtenay Bay will be required for providing ter- 
minal facilities for the Grand Trunk Pacifie Railway Company, but the minister 
is of opinion that unless and until definite arrangements are made with that 
company, for making the Port of St. John one of their Atlantic termini, it is 
not desirable to enter into a contract for dredging Courtenay Bay; 

That the total quantity of dredging to be performed in both Courtenay Bay 
and Beacon Bar is ten million one hundred and ninety-three thousand cubic 
yards, scow measurement, divided as follows, according to the engineer’s estimate: 
Beacen Bar, two million one hundred and ninety-three thousand cubic yards, 
Courtenay Bay, eight million cubic yards; 

That the above mentioned quantities at the respective prices of 50 cents per 
cubic yard for Beacon Bar, and at 35 cents per cubic yard for Courtenay Bay, 
submitted by the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company of St. John, N.B., 
would amount to $3,896,500 as against $4,026,735 calculated at the uniform rate of 
39% cents per cubic yard, the price of the next lowest tenderer ; 

That the said Maritime Dredging and Construction Company has offered to 
proceed with the work of dredging upon the western side of the Harbour at the 
price of $4.90 rock or boulders exceeding 2 cubic yards; 393 cents all other mater- 
ials, scow measurement; $3 rock or boulders exceeding 2 cubie yards; 30 cents 
all other materials, cast over. 


Mr. Crocket.—Those are the prices of the Dominion Dredging Co’s tender? 


Mr. Dantet.—Absolutely so. (Continues reading), and to oblige themselves 
to perform the work of dredging Courtenay Bay at the price named in their ten- 
der before or upon completion of the work upon the western side of the Harbour, 
and upon the distinct understanding that the acceptance of their offer for dredg- 
ing work upon the western side of the harbour shall not be deemed to create any 
obligation upon the part of the government to proceed with the dredging of pore 
tenay Bay or to give work to such company; 

The minister, therefore, recommends that authority be given to award a con- 
tract to the said Maritime Dredging and Construction Company to perform the 
dredging required upon the western side of the Harbour of St. John at and near 
the Beacon Bar, at the price of $4.90 rock or boulders exceeding 2 cubic yards; 
394 cents all other material, secow measurement :—$3 rock or boulders exceeding- 
ing 2 cubic yards; 30 cents all other materials, cast over, to the amount of the bal- 
ance of the appropriation now available for the purpose and to such further 
amount as parliament may allow from time to time, upon the company entering 
into an agreement as above provided. 
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The minister further recommends that it be provided in the said contract 
that the same may be terminated at three months’ notice at any time, upon the 
expiration of five years from the date thereof. 


The Committee submit the same for approval. 


(Sgd.) F. K. BENNETS, 
Assistant Clerk of the Privy Council. 


Q. Now, Mr. Lafleur, when the secretary of your department wrote that letter, 
as I have read it, to the Maritime Dredging Company, was it correct or not?—A. If 
the letter mentioned the prices of the Maritime Dredging Company, it was correct 

Q. I do not want any ifs about it at all. I want to know if that is a correct 
letter or not.—A. No, sir. 

Q. How do you account for it?—A. I cannot account for it, sir. 

Q. Are you in the habit of making typographical errors in the Department of 
Public Works?—A. I do not think there are any in that letter. If there was only one 

-price that was changed it might be a typographical error, but all the prices are. 

Q. It is all typographical errors?—A. No, sir, I did not say that. 

Q. What is it then?—A. If there was only one figure changed I might think it 
a typographical error, 

Q. What kind of error do you call it?—A. I do not know, sir. 

Q. You have no name for it?—A. I cannot account for it. 

Q. I thought the Minister of Public Works was more careful about clerical and 
typographical errors; he was last year, at all events. So this letter of the Secretary 
of your department was an altogether erroneous one, and did not convey to the Mari- 
time Dredging Company a true statement of the case? 

Mr. Carvett.—Are you giving the evidence, or does the witness say that? 

Mr. Dantet.—He has already said the letter is erroneous. 

Mr. CarveEtu.—I would like the witness to answer the question and say yes or no. 


By Mr. Daniel: 


Q. Did that letter of Napoleon Tessier, Secretary of the Department of Public 
Works, conyey a right or a wrong impression to the Maritime Dredging and Con- 
struction Company as to the contents of the order in council passed on the 12th of 
February 7—A. I don’t think it did, sir. ' 

Q. I ask you did it convey a right or wrong impression?—A. I think it was a 
wrong impression. 

Q. The order in council speaks about an offer that was made by the Maritime 
Dredging and Construction Company to do this work on terms different from the 
tender; where is their offer?—A. I have not got it, sir. 

Q. You have not got it?-A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever have it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever see it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Was there ever such an offer made in writing, to your knowledge?—A. I do 
not know. 

Q. Not to your knowledge?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. If there had been would you have known it?—A. Well, not necessarily, sir. 

Q. Would it not be your duty to know? Did not all such things pass through 
your hands?—A. Well, I cannot say that, sir. 

Q. Is not your opinion asked on every one of these contracts that are entered into? 
—A. Yes, as to the prices being fair and reasonable. I reported upon those as to the 
price being fair and reasonable. 

Q. Those were the prices, the work was not done at?—A. Yes, sir, the price it 
was not done at. 
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Q. Did you ever report at the prices that the work is being done at?—A. No, sir. 

Q. And is that frequently happening in your department?—A. Well, I suppose 
that if the prices were less than those tendered for, there was no use in obtaining my 
report. I had my reports before that the prices were fair and reasonable. 

Q. You think that the prices the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company 
is doing the work at is less than the others, would you say that?—A. They are, sir, 
according to the contract and tender. 

Q. Now, tell me this, Mr. Lafleur, why did you notify the department that the 
first figures of the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company were less and that 
it was a more favourable contract to enter into than that of the Dominion Dredging 
Company ?—A. Well, taking everything into consideration and knowing that the ten- 
ders were called for St. John harbour and Courtenay bay, I figured out, and that was 
the consensus of my report, that taking the figures of the Maritime Dredging and 
Construction Company, the total amount, including Courtenay bay, would be $4,- 
102,300, and $4,258,495 at the Dominion Company’s prices. 

Q. Now, will you tell me exactly how you made up these figures?—A. Yes, Bea- 
con Bar, 2,193,200 cubic yards—— 

Q. Hold on a minute. Was your estimate made up by multiplying the amount 
of cubic yards in the whole of the Beacon Bar dredging by fifty cents?—A. No, sir, 
Beacon Bar, 2,193,200 cubie yards, at fifty cents, $1,096,100. Then the inner portion, 
for which there was a price—— 

Q. In the what?—A. In the tender here. 

Q. Will you show it to the committee?—A. (Pointing to document.) Thirty- 
five cents is mentioned here by the Maritime Dredging Company, 35 cents and 50 
cents. 

Q. What was the 35 cents for—A. That was for the inner portion which was not 
so hard to perform as the outer portion. 

Q. Show me that in the tender.—A. Here, sir. (Pointing out in tender.) ‘ All 
other materials 35 cents.’ 

Q. Beacon Bar, 50 cents per cubic yard?—A. Yes, sir. That was only a repe- 
tition of the 50 cents just above. 

Mr. Carvetu.—Doctor, that would make it all the more so, it does not help your 
contention at all. 

Mr. Danteu.—I just want to show that the engineer’s estimate was a tricky 
estimate, and not according to the 

Mr. Carvetit.—Now, Mr. Chairman, I protest against such a statement. 

The CuamMAN.—I do not think you should apply such a term to this witness. 

Mr. Daniet.—I am not applying it to Mr. Lafleur at all. 

Mr. Carvetu.—You had better withdraw that statement. 

Mr. Dantet.—I am going to show you how it is. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I do not think you should so characterize Mr. Lafleur. 

Mr. Dantet.—I do not want to cast any reflection on Mr. Lafleur, I know he 
tries to do the best he can under very difficult circumstances. 


By Mr. Daniel: 


Q. Fifty cents for Beacon Bar, is it not Pi, WER, Gibe. 

Q. Does that offer to dredge Beacon Bar at fifty cents make any difference as. 
between any part of the dredging there?—A. Well, in my estimation it did at the 
time. 

Q. Does the tender do it?—A. Yes, because there are two prices, 35 cents and. 
50 cents. : 

Q. I have just read the offer for 50 cents, now I will read that for 35 cents. 
(Reads) : ‘ Courtenay bay—35 cents per ©. yd., if dredging is done by dipper or clam 
shell dredge, 25 cents per c. yd. if dredging is done by suction dredge and the 
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4 
dredged material used for filling proposed breakwater and revetment wall.’ Now, 


Mr. Lafleur, how can you apply any of that 35 cents to the Beacon Bar work under 
that tender?—A. Well, I may have been mistaken but at the time, I took it with the 
inner portion of the Beacon Bar, I considered it divided in my own estimate. 

- Who made the estimate in the first place?—A. Mr. Scammell. 

. Mr. Scammell or Mr. Louis Coste?—A. Most certainly Mr. Scammell. 

_ At all events Mr. Scammell signed it?—A. Yes. 

. And you went over it?—A. Yes, sir. 

. And approved of it?—A. I thought it was correct, sir. 

Why did you approve of charging 35 cents at Beacon Bar and making an 
estimate on that for a certain amount of it when the tender was for 50 cents?—A. 
T may have been mistaken but there are two prices there 35 and 50 cents. 

Q. Not for Beacon Bar?—A. That second line you have read, ‘ Beacon Bar, 50 
cents, is only a repetition of the 50 cents mentioned just above. You have two lines 
there. sir. other materials 35 cents and 50 cents and just below that 

Q. Have you got the original tender?—A. No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. CArvELL.—Do you not see that it would add to the cost of the Dominion 
Dredging Company, $83,000. For instance the witness has said that the way he 
figured out the tenders he made the cost of the Dominion Dredging Company’s ten- 
der to be, including Courtenay bay, $4,102,300. Now, if you take the whole of 
Beacen Bar at 50 cents instead of being $4,258,000 it would be $4,351,000 which 
makes it still greater. 

Mr. Daniet.—The Maritime Dredging Company’s offer would have been, if the 
right calculation had been made, some $89,000 more than it was. 

Mr. CarveLtt.—No, the Dominion Dredging Company’s offer. 

Mr. DantEL.—No, sir, that is the Maritime Dredging Company’s bid. 

Mr. CarveLu.—It would have made the Dominion Dredging Company’s tender 

Mr. Dantet.—Some $89,000 more than it was. And that is why I used the word 
‘tricky.’ You can call it anything you like. 

Mr. CarveELL.—I cannot agree with you upon that. 

Mr. DanteEt.—What do you make out of it? 

By Mr. Daniel: 

Q. Mr. Lafleur, it is said in this order in council that the Maritime Dredging 
and Construction Company ‘has offered to proceed with the work of dredging upon the 
western side of the harbour’ at the prices named; you have never seen that offer, it 
has not been in your hands, you do not know of the existence of any such offer, and 
you cannot tell how it got into this order in council, or where it came from or to 
whom it was made?—A. No, sir. 

Q. As a rule, such offers are made in writing, are they not?—A. They should 
be in writing. 

Q. But this offer was never made in writing and was never tendered in the 
ordinary way ?—A. I cannot say as to that. 

Q. Well, so far as you know ?—A. So far as I know. 

Q. Are you not expected to know about these things?—A. Well, I do not know, 
not when any special offer of that kind has been made. 

Q. Didn’t you report on this offer and whether it was a proper agreement to be 
entered into?—A. No, sir : 

Q. You never reported?—A. No. 

Q. And you were not even asked to report?—A. Not under the circumstances, 
no, sir. 

Q. This offer appears to be of a private nature. Now was any offer made by the 
Dominion Dredging Company, to hark back for a moment to the price RS: the 
Beacon Bar work, the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company made an offer 
to do the Beacon Bar work for 50 cents, and the Dominion Dredging Company made 
an offer to do it for 394 cents?—A. Yes. 


OCOfHOLO 
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Q. And still the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company were given the 
work at the prices named by the Dominion Dredging Company?—A. It would ap- 
pear so. 

Q. And the Dominion Dredging Company were not given any opportunity of 
doing that work on Beacon Bar at 394 cents?—A. The contract was certainly 
awarded to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company. 

Q. And you have no explanation other than what you have already said as to how 
or why that was done?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Would it, in your opinion, or not, look like favouritism to one of these compan- 
ies to the disadvantage of the other?—A. I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I object to that question. 

Me. Danteu.—If you object, I do not want to make it unpleasant at all. 


THE CuarrMAN.—I do not think you can ask him that question. 
By Mr. Daniel: 


Q. Is there any undertaking in this order in council as to Courtenay Bay, Mr. 
Lafleur. I think you will find it there where it says: ‘and to oblige themselves to per- 
form the work of dredging Courtenay Bay at the price named in their tender.”—A. 
Where is that, sir. 

Q. It is on the third page of my copy. It says, ‘and to oblige themselves to per- 
from the work of dredging Courtenay Bay at the price named in their tender before 
or upon the completion of the work upon the western side of the harbour, and upon 
the distinct understanding that the acceptance of their offer for dredging work upon 
the western side of the harbour shall not be deemed to create any obligation upon the 
part of the government to proceed with the dredging of Courtenay Bay or to give the 
work to such company.” What would you understand by that? That the company is 
bound and the government is not bound?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what price would you expect the Maritime Dredging and Construction 
Company if they were called upon to do the dredging of Courtenay Bay, would get? 
What price would you expect would be charged?—A. Well, I should innagine the prices 
of their tender. 

Q. Just see what are the prices—A. 35 cents and 25 cents. 

Q. That is not so, according to the reading of this contract; if the Maritime 
Dredging and Construction Company have to dredge out Courtenay Bay they would 
get what?—A. 35 cents if done by dipper dredge and 25 if done by hydraulic dredge. 

Q. Very well, we will see now how the contract reads. Now, in the offer that was 
made, Mr. Lafleur, by the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company they did not 
bind themselves in any way for Courtenay Bay—but you have said you do not know of 
any offer. . 

Mr. Carvetu.—He cannot answer that. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. I would like to understand this. You told Dr. Daniel that there was no offer 
that you are aware of, notwithstanding it was so stated in the order in council, by the 
Maritime Dredging and Construction Company to do the work for 393 cents’—A. No, 
sir. : 
Q. And there was no offer either that you are aware of, or no written communi- 
eation on file in the department at the time the order in council was passed undertak- 
ing to do the work on those terms either?—A. I cannot say that. 

Q. You knew of none?—A. I know of none. 

Q. And as chief engineer of the Department of Public Works don’t you think if 
there had been such an offer you would have known of it or ought to have known of 
it?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. However, there was none, to your knowledge?—A. There was none to my 
knowledge. 
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By Mr. Daniel: 
Q. Now, Mr. Lafleur, I want to refer for a moment to the contract itself—A. 


Yes. wae 
Q. I ought to put this on record but I do not want to detain the committee by 


reading all of it. ; ‘ 
Mr. Carvett.—Take all the time you want, we think this will bear the closest 


scrutiny. 
Mr, Daniet.—Very well, we will have to take the time, then. 
Mr. McKenzm.—If any part of the contract is going in as evidence the whole 


thing should go in. ) We 
Mr. Daniet.—All I thought was that the stenographer could put it in with the 


record. 
Tur CHAIRMAN.—You will have to read it, Doctor, if you want it to go on the 


record. 
Mr. Daniet.—Very well, this is the contract that was signed on the 10th of May, 


1909. 
Mr. CarveLtt.—You need not read the printed part of it. 
Mr. Daniet.—I will read it all. You can correct me if I make any mistakes, Mr. 
Lafleur. (Reads). 

Whereas, tenders were called for by public advertisement, and the Maritime 
Dredging and Construction Company have offered to the Department of Public 
Works to perform the work of dredging upon the western side of the harbour of 
St. John, New Brunswick, at and near the Beacon Bar, at the following prices, 
namely: Four dollars and ninety cents ($4.90) for rock or boulders exceeding 
two cubic yards; and thirty-nine and a-half (894) cents for all other materials, 
scow measurement. Three dollars ($3.00) for rock or boulders exceeding two 
cubie yards; and thirty (30) cents for all other materials cast over,—and to oblige 
themselves to perform the work of dredging at Courtenay bay at the price named 
in their tender before or upon completion of the work upon the western side of the 
harbour, and upon the distinct understanding that the acceptance of their offer 
for dredging work upon the western side of the harbour shall not be deemed to 
create any obligation upon the part of the government to proceed with the dredg- 
ing of Courtenay bay or to give them the work. 

And whereas, an order in council has been passed on the 16th day of February, 
A.D. 1909, granting authority to enter into an agreement with the said Maritime 
Dredging and Construction Company to perform the dredging required upon the 
western side of the said harbour of St. John, New Brunswick, at and near Beacon 
bar, at the prices above mentioned, to the amount of the balance of the appropri- 
ation now available for that purpose, and to such further amount as parliament 
may allow from time to time. 

Now this indenture, made in duplicate, this tenth day of the month of May, 
in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and nine, 

Between the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company, having their 
chief place of business at the city of St. John, in the province of New Brunswick, 
Dominion of Canada, represented herein by John E. Moore, manager of the same, 
hereinafter called ‘ the contractor,’ 

Of the first part; 
_ And His Majesty King Edward the Seventh, represented herein by the Min- 
ister of Public Works of Canada, 
Of the second part. 
_ Witnesseth that the contractors, for themselves and their and each of their 
heirs, executors, administrators and assigns, hereby contract 


Mr. Carvett.—Give us the substance of the contract; that is all we aad, 
Mr. DanreL.—That is all I want to do. The document goes on in the ordinary 
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wording of the usual dredging contract, and it gives the prices as already mentioned, 


namely, $4.90 and 394 cents per cubic yard. Then it goes on, and I want to read 
this. (Reads) :— 


Time shall be deemed to be of the essence of this contract. And it is specifi- 
cally understood in the brief that the said contractors hereby bind themselves, 
their heirs and successors, to perform the work of dredging at Courtenay bay, at 
the prices named in their tender, before or upon completion of the work upon the 
western side of the harbour of St. John—and also upon the distinct understanding 
that the acceptance of their offer for dredging work upon the western side of the 
said harbour shall not be deemed to create any obligation upon the part of the 
government to proceed with the dredging of Courtenay bay or to give them the 
work. 

Mr. Crockxet.—When was that contract executed? 
Mr. Daniet. 10th May, 1909. 


By Mr. Daniel: 


Q. Now, Mr. Lafleur, under this contract, supposing the work was carried on and 
done in Courtenay bay, what would be the charge for dredging?—A. As I said before, 
35c. and 25e. 

Q. How do you show it; 35 cents is not mentioned in this at all?—A. No, sir. 
It—— 

Q. It gives the figures under which the contract is made as $4.90, and 393 cents 
for all other material; now where do you get the 25 cents in the contract ?—A. In the 
clause you have just read the contractors pledge themselves to perform the work for 
the price in their tender. 

Q. Is not this their tender?—A. No; that is the contract. 

Q. Then we will read the tenders. This tender is for the western side of the har- 
bour of St. John, at or near Beacon bar: ‘ Rock or boulders exceeding 2 cubie yards, 
$4.90; all other materials, 394 cents per cubic yard.—A. That is the Dominion Dredg- 
ing Company’s tender. 

Q. It is not, it is the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company, John E. 
Moore, manager. So that the contract is absolutely different from the order in council. 
The Maritime Dredging and Construction Company, who offered to do the work down 
there for 50 cents, got it at the exact figures of the Dominion Dredging Company. 

Mr. Carvett.—And that is ten or twelve cents less than their offer. 

Mr. Danre,.— According to the estimate which Mr. Lafleur gives, on about $4,000,- 
000 cost the difference was $156,000. 

The Witness.—That is the difference. 

Mr. Danmet.—They take away the contract from the man who offered to do it 
at 394 cents and give it to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company, and 
you, Mr. Laffeur, have no reply to make to it? 

Q. There is just one other thing that I want to speak about in regard to that 
tender. This is a letter of Mr. Tessier’s. His name is not signed to the document, 
but the letter evidently is from him. (Reads) :— 


Ortawa, August 25, 1909. 


Sir,—I am directed to send you herewith inclosed, in duplicate, the specifica- 
tion and tender combined, for dredging of the Harbour of St. John, N.B., (Cour- 
tenay Bay), and to ask you to kindly have these documents signed by the Mari- 
time Dredging and Construction Company, per John E. Moore, Manager, in your 
presence as witness. This specification and tender should have been annexed to 
the contract, signed on the 10th day of May, for dredging at Beacon Bar,—and it 
is due to a clerical error if it has not been done so. As soon as these documents 
shall have been executed, you will please return them to me for the departmental 
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signature to be affixed thereon, after which, I will return you one of these dupli- 
cates to be handed to the company for an annex to their contract dated 10th May 
last. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Secretary. 


J. K. ScaMMELL, Esq., 
District Engineer, St. John, N.B. 


This letter is dated the 25th August and it refers to a contract entered into on 
the 10th of May. Shall I remind you again of what it says?—A. I think I can remem- 
ber. 

Q. How do you account for that?—A. I cannot account for it. 

Q. But what does it mean? It means that if the contract was really signed on the 
10th May it was signed without any tender from the Maritime Dredging and Construc- 
tion Company being attached to it, does it not mean that?—A. Well, it appears by the 
letter that 

Q. So it appears from this. That letter was not remitted until after the 25th of 
August and the tender is dated 10th May, as you know. That is all that I will add 
with regard to this matter. Any members of the committee who wish to ask the 
witness questions can do so before I proceed to another point. 

Mr. Brary.—What is the net loss to the country ? 

Mr. Danret.—I do not know. I cannot tell that. The contract has got five or six 
years to run and more. 

Mr. Carvety.—So far as Beacon Bar is concerned it is a gain of $281,000. 

Mr. Danret.—The point I wish to make is, as to whether these tenders have been 
manipulated. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Now, Mr. Lafleur, you stated that for some reason or other you had figured 
588,000 cubic yards in the inner portion of Beacon Bar at 35 cents a yard?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know why that was done?—A. The work to be done within the other 
portion might have been included in ordinary material. 

Q. And for that reason you figured it that way. Assuming that you hadn’t the 
right to do that, figuring up the cost of this work to the different tenderers you had 
added 588,000 yards to the 2,193,000 yards, you might make some calculations and see 
if I am right in my calculations, and figure it out at 50 cents a yard?—A. It would 
amount to $1,096,500—no— 

Q. It would be more than that?—A. Yes. 

Q. I figured it out and make a difference of $83,200. 

Mr. Dantet.—$88,000 odd. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. $83,200 is what I make it?—A. That is about it, sir. 

Q. Making the money value of the Dominion Dredging Company’s tender as 
figured out by the engineer, $4,102,300. 

Mr. Dantet.—The engineer has said that he had no business to figure on those 
figures in the tender. He has already stated that he had no right to reckon any por- 
tion of Beacon Bar at 35 cents. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Now the figure of that offer being $4,102,300, if you had figured the whole of 
the Beacon Bar work, that is if you add 15 cents a yard on 588,000 cubic yards it 
would make an addition of $83,200?—A. That is right. 
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Q. And it would have made the total cost of the Dominion Dredging Company’s 
tender at 50 cents for the Beacon Bar work, $4,185,5002—A. Yes. 

Q. At more than the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company’s price? Well 
now, that raises the question. My friend speaks about the order in council; there is 
some little discrepancy between the figures of the order in council and the estimate 
of the department, is there not?—A. In the contract price? 

Q. No, no, not the contract price, the quantities?—A. In the quantities, yes. 

Q. But taking the quantities as you have them there does it figure $4,185,500 as 
the cost of the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company’s tender?—A. If the 
whole of it was at 50 cents. 

Q. And taking the Dominion Dredging Company’s tender, according to the same 
quantities and their prices, what does it figure? You have it down there, $4,258,495, 
is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that still leaves the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company’s offer 
how much less than the Dominion Company’s offer?—A. Practically $70,000. 

Q. $73,000 I make it?—A. Yes, $73,000. 

Q. Then, if you figure the Beacon bar at 50 cents, the Maritime Dredging and 
Construction Company’s offer would be $73,000 less than the Dominion Dredging Com- 
pany’s offer?—A. According to those figures. 

Q. Now, in the contract the government only agreed to go on with this part of 
the work?—A. The west St. John work, Beacon bar. 

Q. And the company has no right under this contract to do the Courtenay bay work 
unless the government offers them the work?—A. That is right, sir. 

Q. So that leaving out of the question whether they do that work later on, whether 
they get 394 or 35 cents, and doing only the Beacon bar work which their contract calls 
for, I want you to do some figuring on that. What is the total estimated quantity of 
material to be removed on the Beacon bar work?—A. 2,781,000 cubic yards. 

Q. At 50 cents a yard, figure that out; that is what my friend says it should be 
figured at?—A. $1,390,500. 

Q. That is, if they had that work now according to their tender at 50 cents a yard 
they would get $1,390,500 for doing it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I want you to take the same amount and figure it out on the contract 
price of 39% cents?—A. $1,098,495. 

Q. Now subtract them, please?—A. The difference is $292,005. 

Q. Then, if the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company had made a con- 
tract with the government to do the Beacon bar work at their tender they would have 
got $1,390,5007—A. Yes. 

Q. At the contract price they will only get $1,098,495, or a loss to them and a gain 
to the country of how much?—A. $292,005. 

Q. Now, then, you figure that if you made these same figures and allowed $588,000 
to the Beacon bar at 35 cents a yard, there would have been over $200,000 gain to the 
country ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you say again that the contract only provides for the Beacon bar work and 
not for the Courtenay bay work?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Daniel: 

Q. If this contract had been entered into at the rate of 393 cents, the figures of 
the Dominion Dredging Company—if the contract had been given to that company 
for the Beacon bar work at these figures, would not the saving be exactly the same 
as Mr. Carvell has stated?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Just the same. And if the contract was given to the Maritime Dredging and 
Construction Company for dredging Courtenay bay they would do it at 393 cents, and 
the result would be that the country would be out $150,000, is not that correct ?—A. 
According to the figures I stated a few minutes ago, the country would be in to the 
extent of $156,000. 
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Q. If what?—A. If these prices of 50 and 35, including Courtenay bay at 35 cents, 
were given to the company. fi : 

Q. Were given to what company?—A. To the Maritime Dredging Company at 
the prices of $4.90, 394 and 35 cents. ; : 

Q. Mr. Lafleur, just listen to me for a moment. The figures on which this con- 
tract is founded are the figures of the Dominion Dredging Company, are they not /— 
A. Without doubt, sir. 

Q. You have already told us that in your estimate of the cost, as between the two 
tenders, you found the Dominion Dredging Company’s tender the highest by $156,000? 
—A. Yes. 

Mr. Carvety.—That is figuring 388,000 yards at 35 cents. 

Mr. Danret.—I am giving his own estimate. 


By Mr. Daniel: 

Q. And you say that this contract, which has been given to the Maritime Dredging 
Company, back of the other company’s tender, if the Courtenay bay work was gone on 
with, would cost the country $156,000 more than if the Dominion Dredging Com- 
pany’s tender had been accepted?—A. No, I did not say that. 

Q. Well, what did you say ?—A. Because the prices of their tender, as the order in 
council mentioned, was 35 and 25 cents. 

Q. You have already stated that in the contract the figures are given at $4.90 for 
rock, 393 cents for all other material and so on, the figures of the Dominion Company, 
and you have stated that on your estimate that contract would cost $156,000 more than 
the other?—A. No, sir, I figured on the 35 cents basis in my estimate. I figured on 
35 cents not 394 cents. 

Q. For what ?—A. For Courtenay Bay. 

Q. Under this contract?—A. No, sir, under the original tender. This report was 
based on the original tenders. 

Q. I am aware of that and the figures in this contract are the same as in the 
original tender with the parties reversed. That is all?—A. That is all, sir. 

Q. And you stated in your testimony that under your estimate as made up orgin- 
ally, as between the two tenderers, the Dominion Dredging Company’s tender was the 
highest by $156,000 and those are the figures which have been contracted for?—A. 
Figuring on the original tenders that is exactly how it was. 

Q. You understand me?—A. I understand you perfectly well. 

Q. Because you seem to be wobbling a little in this matter and I want to be per- 
fectly honest and open. To me the matter seems as plain as possible. 

Mr. McKenzie.—As a member of the committee I want to understand the evidence 
and I would like the honourable gentleman who is conducting the examination to ask 
questions instead of making speeches. 


By Mr. Daniel: 


Q. I have been asking a great many questions and the difficulty is to get answers. 
I will ask you again once for all. Of the original tenders put in, the two principal 
ones, one was by the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company and the other by 
the Dominion Dredging Company. The Maritime Dredging and Construction Com- 
pany bid for certain work at 50 cents and for certain other work at 35 cents. The 
Dominion Dredging Company offered to do the whole work at a flat rate of 394 cents. 
You had to estimate on the two offers, and your estimate was that if the Dominion 
Dredging Company’s tender was accepted it would cost the country $156,000 more than 
if the Maritime Dredging Company was awarded the contract. Is that true?—A. Cor- 
rect, sir. 

Q. And the result is that the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company got 
the contract at the Dominion Construction Company’s figures which, if the whole 
work is done, will cost $156,000 more than if the Maritime Dredging and Construction 
Company’s figures were accepted.—A. That is correct, sir. 
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Q. And as a matter of fact the contract only calls upon them to do the Beacon 
bar portion of it?—A. Not the Courtenay bay, sir. 


By Mr. Daniel: 


Q. Does that contract not give the government authority to call upon this com- 
pany to do the Courtenay bar work?—A. Yes, sir. But there is a clause in the order 
in council which distinctly says that there will be no contract for it. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. The tenders which were called for this work in the first instance were tenders 
for Beacon Bar and Courtenay Bay ?—A. Including Courtenay Bay, sir. The St. John 
harbour including Courtenay Bay. 

Q. And the order in council authorized the contract to be entered into only for 
Beacon Bar?/—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You figured that the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company’s tender 
on the whole work cost $156,000 less that the Dominion Dredging Company’s tender 
for the same?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But on the Beacon bar work the Maritime Dredging and Construction Com- 
pany’s tender was considerably higher than that of the Dominion Dredging Company; 
it was 50 cents a cubic yard and the Dominion Dredging Company’s tender was 394 
—A. That is so. a 

Q. But on the Beacon bar work the Maritime Dredging and Construction Com- 
received the contract for Beacon bar?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Upon which the Dominion Dredging Company put in a lower tender?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. The order in council sets forth that the Maritime Dredging and Construction 
Company had offered to proceed with the work of dredging upon the western side of 
the harbour, that is Beacon bar?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say there was no such offer to your knowledge?—A. To my knowledge 
there was none. 

Q. And it also sets forth that they would bind themselves to perform the work of 
Courtenay Bay at the price stated in their tender?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There was no such offer as that to your knowledge?—A. Not to my know- 
ledge, no, sir. 

Q. Therefore these statements in the order in council, so far as you know, are 
untrue statements. 

The CHAIRMAN.—He does not know anything about them?—A.I do not know 
anything about them. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. If there had been a tender would it not necessarily have come under your 
notice?—A. Not necessarily, sir, if it was for lower figures than the highest bidder. 

Q. Would it not ordinarily have come under your notice?—A. I say no, not if it 
was for a lower figure than the highest bidder. 

Q. However you know of no such offer?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. Although those were the terms of the order in council the contract is not in 
line with it, is it? I call your attention to the terms of the order in council and this 
is the first statement : ‘ Whereas tenders were called for by public advertisement and 
the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company have offered to the Department of 
Public Works to perform the work of dredging upon the western side of the harbour 
of St. John, New Brunswick, at and near the Beacon bar at the following prices, 
namely,’ and then it sets out the prices of the Dominion Dredging Company. Now in 
regard to that statement, Mr. Lafleur, set out in that public document, were tenders 
called for by public advertisement for the Beacon bar exclusively ?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. Therefore that statement in this public document is an untrue statement; is 
not that correct?—A. I cannot say. I cannot say that such words are untrue. There 
was only one tender to my knowledge called for and that was for the St. John har- 
bour including Courtenay Bay. ’ 

Q. And those tenders were receivable up to the 6th October 2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. No other tenders that you know were called for?—A. No, BIE. 

Q. Then the contract was entered into, excepting as to this provision in reference to 
Courtenay Bay, in the terms that Dr. Daniel has read? 

This provision that Dr. Daniel read : ‘Time shall be deemed to be the essence 
of this contract, and it is specifically understood and agreed that the said contractors 
hereby bind themselves, their heirs or successors to perform the work of dredging at 
Courtenay Bay at the price named in their tender’?—A. Yes. : 

Q. You noticed that ‘—A. Yes. 

Q. In their tender annexed to that contract, that is the only price named there, 
394 cents 2—A. That is the only price I can see there, 

Q. So that according to the contract here and the last clause of that contract, 
notwithstanding, you understood from the order in council, that work at Courtenay 
Bay, if they were called upon to do it, should be done at 35 cents; the contract actu- 
ally prodvides that they shall get 394 cents for Courtenay Bay work?—A. Accord- 
ing to the reading of the contract it would appear so. 

Q. That, makes it very clear, does it not, Mr. Lafleur, that upon the basis of the 
contract that is actually entered into the Maritime Dredging Company have got this 
whole contract upon the Dominion Dredging Company’s figures 7—A. It would 
appear so, sir. 

Mr. CarvELL.—You mean that the government can ask them to do that? 

Q. I say if they are called upon to do so at the Dominion Dredging Company’s 
figures’/—A. Yes. 

Q. And if they do they have $156,000 more than they would upon the basis of 
their original tender ?—A. I do not figure that out. 

Q. You have stated they would?—A. No, no. 

Q. You have already stated that, have you not, Mr. Lafleur, that the difference 
between the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company’s tender and the Domin- 
ion Dredging Company’s tender applied to the work was $156,000 ?—A. Yes, but I say 
I did not figure out what would be the total amount if it were figured at 394 cents. 
I figured it out at the time at 35 cents. 

Q. You must have figured it out if you moneyed out the Dominion Dredging 
Company’s contract at 393 cents ?—A. Excuse me, you were just figuring the price 
which the government would have to pay under the contract for dredging in Courte- 
nay Bay. You stated it was 393 cents, and then you proceeded to say that I figured 
there was a saving to the country of $156,000; that saving was based not on the price 
of 392 cents for Courtenay Bay, but 35 cents, the price in the original tender. 

Q. I have read you this contract, and you see the effect of the contract is that 
ra = to be paid 393 cents for the Courtenay Bay, if they are called upon to do it? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. They are getting 393 cents for Beacon bar under the contract 2—A. Yes. 

Q. So that if they are called upon to do the Courtenay Bay on that contract they 
will have received for the whole work 393 cents, precisely the same as the Dominion 
Dredging Company tendered for it?—A. That is exactly the case. 

Q. And you told us that the Dominion Dredging Company’s tender moneyed 
out at $156,000 more than the Maritime Dredging Company’s tender?—A. I told 
you so, yes. ; 

Q. So that the result is that this having been worked in this way, the Maritime 
Dredging and Construction Company, if they are called upon to do the Courtenay 
Bay work, will get $156,000 more than their original tender called for, that is clear, is 
it not, Mr. Lafleur?—A. I do not think it is, I do not think you have figured that out. 
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Q. He has already stated that?—A. I have not. What I have stated was that it 
worked out $156,000; that was based on the original price of 39} cents; that was 
the figure for the Dominion Dredging Company, and the price of 30 cents and 35 
cents for Courtenay Bay for the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company. 
That is the way I made my figure of $156,000 saving for the country. I think the 
matter is a little mixed either in my mind or in yours, 

Q. It is very clear to me ?—A. I do not think so, if you figure 8,000,000 yards 
at 392 cents, that is what should be figured out. 

Q. If that contract is as has been stated when they are called upon, and if they 
are called upon to do the Courtenay Bay dredging and that they are to receive 39% 
cents for the work, the same as the Dominion Dredging Company’s tender, it puts 
them in the same position precisely as the Dominion Dredging Company would be 
upon the basis of their original tender. Is not that clear?—A. Yes, that is clear. 

Q. Well, that being the case that the Dominion Dredging Company’s original 
tender moneyed out at $156,000 more than the Maritime Dredging and Construction 
Company’s original tender?—A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore if they get the Dominion Dredging Company’s price they get $156,- 
000 more than they would have got if their original tender had been accepted and 
acted upon. 

Mr. Carvett.—Pardon me a moment. In the return sent to you was there not a 
contract for Courtenay Bay work, or is it all included in the one contract? 

Mr. Dantet.—That is the only contract pending in St. John Harbour relating to 
Courtenay Bay or Beacon Bar. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. I would just like to ask a question. Mr. Lafleur, I want to read to you this 
contract and see if anything here provides that the Courtenay bay work can be done 
for 394 cents, or that they could get 394 cents if they happened to do the Courtenay 
Bay work. (Reads.) 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


We, the undersigned, hereby offer to the Honourable the Minister of Public 
Works, to furnish all the necessary dredges, drills, tugs, steamers, scows, labour, 
plant and machinery, and to execute and perform dredging in the following men- 
tioned rivers and harbours and their approaches in the province of New Bruns- 
wick, the western side of the Harbour of St. John, at and near the Beacon Bar, 
and in strict accordance with the following specification and conditions, for the 
following prices per cubic yard, scow measurement :— 

Rock (blasted) or boulders exceeding 2 cubic yards $4.90 (four dollars and 
ninety cents) per cubic yard, scow measurement, towed to dumping ground. 

All other materials 0-394 (thirty nine and a half cents) per cubic yard, 
scow measurement, towed to dumping ground. 

Rock (blasted) or boulders exceeding 2 cubic yards $3 (three dollars) per 
cubic yard, bucket measurement, cast over, 20 feet from cut. 

All other materials 0-30 (thirty cents) per cubic yard, bucket measurement, 
cast over, 20 feet from cut. 


That does not say anything about getting 393 cents for Courtenay Bay work does 
it?—A. It is not a tender for Courtenay Bay at all. 

Q. Then this contract is only a contract for the western side of the Harbour of 
St. John at and near the Beacon Bar?—A. That is so. 

Q. That is the tender, and it provides— 

Mr. Crocket. —You have lost sight of the last clause of the contract. 
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Q. Which provides that if they do the Courtenay Bay work then they do it ac- 
cording to their tender, is that right Ae es: 

Q. And the tender is 35 or 25 cents per cubic yard? 

Mr. Dantev.—You have it in your hands, read it. ; 

Mr. Carvett.—I have read all this to the committee; 394 cents is for the western 
side of the Harbour. 

Mr. Dantev.—Is it not the only figure mentioned in the tender? 

Mr. Carvetu.—-Certainly it is the only price for the western side. 

Mr. Daniev.—Where do you get 35 cents in that tender? 

Mr. Carvett.—Certainly not, it is only 39} cents for the western bar. 

Mr. Daniret.—It is not here, I would like you to find where it states 35 cents. 

Mr. Crocxer.—I will find it. (Reads.) 

‘Time shall be deemed to be of the essence of this contract and it is specifi- 
cally understood and agreed that the said contractors hereby bind themselves, 
their heirs and successors, to perform the work of dredging at Courtenay Bay.’ 

You said there was nothing about Courtenay Bay there. 

Mr. CarveLu.—Go on. 

Mr. Crocker.— At the prices named in their, tender,’ 

Mr. Carvett.—At what rate? 

Mr. Crocket.—39}4 cents. 

Mr. Carveti.—It is not there, you cannot find it there. 

Mr. Braw.—lIs there any mention of 35 cents there? 

Mr. Carvety.—And there is no mention of Courtenay Bay. 

Mr.Carvett.—You said there was no mention of Courtenay Bay in the contract. 

Mr. Carveti.—I said there was no mention of it in the tender. 

Mr. Crocket.—I have already put it on record. 

Mr. Carvett.—Nobody ever said, Mr. Chairman, that this tender was any more 
than a tender for the work at Beacon Bar. But the contract is for the work at Beacon 
Bar with a proviso that they may be called upon also to do work at Courtenay Bay. 

Mr. Carveti.—At the price of their tender? 

Mr. Daniet.—Exactly. 

Mr. Crockrr.—At the price of their tender, which was 393 cents. 

Mr. Carvett. You cannot find it there. 

Mr. Crocket.—I stake my professional reputation that the Maritime Dredging and 
Construction Company, taking that agreement into court, have a binding obligation 
for the work at Courtenay bay for 394 cents. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Just one other question. Dr. Daniel called your attention to a letter which 
was written by the secretary of the department, Napoleon Tessier, on the 25th August, 
1909, from which it appeared that at that time there was no tender annexed to this 
contract ? 

Mr. Carveti.—Here is the original; you will probably find some valuable informa- 
tion if you look at that. 

Mr. Crocxet.—What is the original? 

Mr. Carveti.—That is the original contract; that is the Courtenay bay tender 
(holding up the document). 

Mr. Daniet.—That is the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company’s con- 
tract. 

Mr. Carvett.—There are two tenders, and the Beacon bar tender is at 353 cents. 

Mr. Crocxet.—That was not accepted. 
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Mr. Carvett.—That is the original contract. You read it over in the presence of 
Mr. Doody. You read it over yesterday, and you knew it was there, and yet you try 
to mislead this committee by not bringing out the facts. 

Mr. Crocxnt.—I protest against any such insinuations by Mr. Carvell. I want to 
say that these papers were furnished to me by Dr. Daniel, and they were handed to 
him by Mr. Doody, of the Public Works Department. 

Mr. Dantet.—That is right. 

Mr. Crocxer.—Dr. Daniel asked me about this case yesterday, and we went over 
the matter together. I have conducted the examination upon the papers that were 
furnished to Dr. Daniel by Mr. Doody. As far as this contract of which Mr. Carvell 
spéaks, to which two specifications are now annexed, is concerned, I do not recollect 
that the matter ever came to my attention. The papers that I have are precisely as 
they were put into my hands by Dr. Daniel, and they came from the Public Works 
Department. 

Mr. Carvert.—tlIf my honourable friend will tell me that those papers were not in 
his possession, I will not make any reflection upon his honour. 

The Cuairman.—He has said that. 

Mr. Carvetn.—I was told the honourable gentleman went over the papers yesterday 
with Mr. Doody. 

Mr. Crockxret.—I did not go over the papers with Mr. Doody yesterday. He had 
papers for Dr. Daniel, and I looked over them with him. 

My. Carvert.—If Mr. Crocket will say that those papers were not in his possession, 
I certainly do not want to cast any imputations upon him. I was informed that Mr. 
Crocket and Dr. Daniel had those papers, and the inference was so strong that some- 
thing was being withheld that I could not help making the statement that T did. 

The Cuamrman.—Mr. Crocket has said that he has not studied that paper. 

Mr. Dantet.—Let us examine this matter. I find here two tenders from the Mari- 
time Dredging and Construction Company, one the original tender that was first sent . 
in when tenders were asked for, and the other a tender based on the Dominion Dredging 
Company’s figures. Now they are both attached and the contract is based upon the 
second tender; there is no mistake about that. 

Mr. Carvett.—That is my argument. 

Mr. Daniet.—It cannot be based upon both of them. The thing is as plain as a 
pike staff. I asked Mr. Lafleur to-day if there was any tender from the Maritime 
Dredging and Construction Company to do this work at the Dominion Dredging Com- 
pany’s figures, and he said no. Now, there are the facts, and Mr. Crocket’s statement is 
absolutely correct, that that contract is based upon one of these two tenders. 

Mr. Carvetit.—You have the original in your hands. 

Mr. Dantet.—I have got both; they are both originals. 

Mr. Carvetu.—This is the only copy here. 

Mr. Dantet.—Both tenders are here, what more do you want? One is based on 
the figures of the Dominion Dredging Company sent in by the Maritime Dredging and 
Construction Company, and the other is the original offer of the latter company when 
tenders were first called. The contract is based on the second tender sent in. 

Mr. Carvett.—Now, you had better go on and examine the witness on the basis 
of that additional information. 

Mr. Crocker.—I have made my statement, and I think the evidence shows that 
there was no attempt made to mislead the committee. That could be disproved by the 
public documents which my honourable friend has read. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Now, Mr. Lafleur, you have stated, and it has been pointed out here, that the 
order in council in its terms referred to the Maritime Dredging and Construction 
Company having offered to do the work at 393 cents?—A. That is what the order in 
council says. 
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Q. That is the tender, if there was such a tender, upon which that order in council 


was based, was it not?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And the tender upon which the contract is based, is it not?—A. Yes, I 
think so. 

Q. So that the reference in the contract to the tender would be to the tender upon 
which the contract was based and not upon the tender 

Mr. Carveti.—Oh, no. 

The Cuamman.—Ask the question. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Would not the reference to the tender in the contract be to the tender upon 
which the contract was based ?—A. No, sir. It would, to my mind, refer to the original 
tender, because the order in council says that by special arrangements, or words to 
such effect, the company agree to do the work at 393 cents that we speak of. 

Mr. Crocxet.—That is a matter of law. 

The Cuatrman.—The witness cannot give you any opinion upon that. 


By Mr. Daniel: 
Q. Does not the contract include only the terms of the tender on which it is based? 
—A. The terms of the order in council. 
Q. Does not the original and signed contract include only the figures upon what 
the contract is based?—A. Yes. 
Q. Well, then, that is all we want. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. We have so much additional material here now that I want to get this 
straightened out. Can you tell me, Mr. Lafleur, what this document is (document 
handed to witness) ?—A. This is a specification and tender for dredging the western 
side of the harbour of St. John at and near the Beacon Bar. 

Q. What is the second part of it?—A. Specification and tender for dredging 
Beacon Bar and Courtenay Bay. 

Q. Now attached to that is what?—A. The indenture. 

Q. That is the contract between ?—A. The contract. 

Q. Between whom?—A. The Maritime Dredging and Construction Company and 
the Department of Public Works. 

Q. Then these three documents make the contract?—A. Yes, the other is the in- 
denture or contract. 

Q. There is the indenture or contract itself, under which they agree in the first 
place to do the work on the western side of the harbour according to the specification 
which provide for what?—A. For dredging the western side of the harbour of St. John. 

Q. At what price?—A. At $4.90 for rock blasted or boulders exceeding two eubic 
yards, scow measurement, towed to the dumping ground. All other material 394 cents 
per cubic yard, scow measurement, towed to dumping ground. Rock blasted or 
boulders exceeding 2 cubic yards $3 per cubic yard, bucket measurement, cast over 20 
feet from cut. All other materials 30 cents per cubie yard, bucket measurement, cast 
over 20 feet from cut. 

Q. Now that is the contract for the western side of the harbour?—A. For the 
western side of the harbour. 

Q. For ordinary work 394 cents?2—A. Yes. 
eG I want to read to you a clause of the contract which is as follows:— 


And it is specifically understood and agreed that the said contractors hereby 
bind themselves, their heirs or successors, to perform the work of dredging at 
Courtenay Bay, at the prices named in their tender, before or upon completion of 
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the work upon the western side of the harbour of St. John—and also upon the 
distinct understanding that the acceptance of their offer for dredging work upon 
the western side of the said harbour shall not be deemed to create any obligation 
upon the part of the government to proceed with the dredging of Courtenay Bay, 
or to give them the work. 


That clause provides then that the government may compel the company to carry 
out the Courtenay Bay work, but the company had no right to demand from the 
government the right to do the work, is that right ?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Now if the government do compel them to carry out the Courtenay Bay work 
then, according to this contract, what price do they get for it? 

Mr. Daniet.—Read the contract ? 

Mr. Carvett.—I am referring to the tender which is part of the contract. 

Mr. Crocket.—Does it refer to the tender upon which the contract was based or 
to the one upon which it was not based?—A. (Reads) :— 


MARITIME DREDGING AND CONSTRUCTION COMPANY. 


We, the undersigned, hereby offer to the Honourable the Minister of Public 
Works, to furnish all the necessary dredges, drills, tugs, steamers, scows, labour, 
plant and machinery, and to execute and perform dredging in the following men- 
tioned rivers and harbours and their approaches in the province of New Bruns- 
wick :— 

Beacon Bar 50 cents per cubic yard— 

Courtenay Bay,.35 cents per cubie yard if dredging is done by dipper or 
clam shell dredge—25 cents per cubie yard if dredging is done by suction 
dredge and the dredged material used for filling proposed breakwater and 
revetment wall 

and in strict accordance with the following specification and conditions, for the 

following prices per cubic yard, scow measurement :— 

Rock (blasted) or boulders exceeding 2 cubic yards. Five dollars per cubic 
yard, scow measurement, towed to dumping ground. 

All other materials thirty-five cents per cubic yard, scow measurement, towed 
to dumping ground. 

Rock (blasted) or boulders exceeding 2 cubic yards, five dollars per cubic 
yard, bucket measurement, cast over, 20 feet from cut. 

All other materials thirty-five cents per cubie yard, bucket measurement, cast 
over, 20 feet from cut. 


Q. Now, according to that contract, if the company is called upon to perform the 
Courtenay Bay work what price do they get for it?—A. 35 cents and 25 cents. 

Mr. Daniet.—Read the other one—I think it is hardly worth while going over it, 
the thing is plain enough. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS—SPECIFICATION AND TENDER FOR DREDGING. 


We, the undersigned, hereby offer to the Honourable the Minister of Public 
Works, to furnish all the necessary dredges, drills, tugs, steamers, scows, labour, 
plant and machinery, and to execute and perform dredging in the following men- 
tioned rivers and harbours and their approaches in the province of New Brunswick, 
the western side of the Harbour of St. John, at and near the Beacon Bar, and in 
strict accordance with the form of contract and the following specification and 
conditions, for the following prices per cubic yard, scow measurement :— 

Rock (blasted) or boulders exceeding 2 cubic yards, ($4.90) four dollars and 
ninety cents per cubic yard, scow measurement, towed to dumping ground. 

All other materials (393 cents) thirty-nine and a half cents per cubic yard, 
scow measurement, towed to dumping ground. 
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Rock (blasted) or boulders exceeding 2 eubie yards, ($3) three dollars per 
cubie yard, bucket measurement, cast over, 20 feet from cut. 

All other materials (30 cents) thirty cents per cubic yard, bucket measure- 
ment, cast over, 20 feet from cut. f 4 ‘ 

We agree that the first two above mentioned prices will include towing a 
distance not exceeding three miles to the dumping ground, and to accept one cent 
per cubie yard additional for every additional mile of tow that may be ordered, 
except in tidal waters when the additional price will be two cents per cubic yard. 

We agree to work in accordance with the written instructions given us from 
time to time by the chief engineer of the Department of Publie Works or his 
representative, resident engineer, and to deposit all materials dredged out in 
such places and in such a manner as may be indicated in writing by the chief 
engineer or by the engineer acting under his instructions. 

We agree that the plant supplied shall be thoroughly examined by an officer of 
the Department of Publie Works, and that if it be found of an inferior description, 
or deemed unfit to perform the work required, then on receipt of notice in writing 
from the chief engineer we will, within one week, supply such other plant as shall 
be approved of by the chief engineer, and in the event of failure or refusal on 
our part to do so, the department shall have the power to terminate the contract. 

We declare we have, on the date of filing of this tender, the following named 
plant duly registered in Canada for the performance of the works tendered for an 

Name of dredges Saugus and Iroquis, tugs, Colluna, Lord Roberts, Lord Kit- 
chener, Lord Wadlseley, scows 12. 

We agree that the plant supplied shall be manned with efficient officers and 
men, and furnished with a proper outfit for the working and maintenance of the 
same. No alien labour to be employed. 

We agree to provide and keep lighted proper ship lights on the dredge, tugs, 
scows, platform, &c., during the night, and to be liable for all wharfage and dock- 
age of the plant, or any part of it, and responsible for damage done to piers or to 
shipping through the negligence or inattention of ourselves, agents or servants. 

We agree that the Department of Public Works shall not in any way be held 
liable for any expense connected with towing the plant, or any part of it, to or 
from the localities where dredging is to be performed, or for any loss or damage 
during storms, fire, collision or otherwise, either in transit to and from such locali- 
ties, or during the period the plant is employed by the department, nor for any de- 
lays or accidents which may be due to other works being carried on concurrently 
in the locality or localities either by the department or corporations or individuals, 
or by shipping. 

We agree that any dredge intended to be employed on this work must be duly 
registered in Canada at the time of the filing of this tender with the department. 

We agree that the department will in no way be bound to make any allowance 
for dredging to a greater depth than one foot beyond the depth which may be 
ordered to be made, nor for a greater width than that which may also be ordered 
to be made. . 

We agree to begin work within twenty days after the date we have been noti- 
fied of the acceptance of our tender. 

We agree that in tendering for the work herein contemplated, we will be 
bound to pay to the workmen engaged on the said work, such wages as are general- 
ly accepted as current in each trade for competent workmen jn the district where 
the work is carried out, and that we, after having signed the contract, will be held 
and bound to conform ourselves to the wording and spirit of this clause. 

We hereby certify that we have visited and examined the site of the proposed 
work, or have caused it to be visited and examined by a competent person on our 
behalf, and have made all inquiries relative to the kinds of materials to be re- 
moved. 
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Payments to the contractor entrusted with the work will be made every month 
on the certificate of the chief engineer, who shall be the sole judge as to the 
quantity and value of the work performed up to the time of each payment. 

We herewith inclose an accepted bank cheque, payable to the order of the 


Honourable the Minister of Public Works, for the sum of dollars as 
security deposit in connection with the dredging we offer to perform in the pro- 
vince of 


. Intending contractors will please note that separate tenders will have to be 
made for works in each province of the Dominion, and that each of these tenders 


must be accompanied by an accepted bank cheque for dollars as above 
stated. 

The cheque or cheques will be returned if the tender or tenders are not ac- 
cepted. 


Norre.—It must be distinctly understood that the department does not bind 
itself to continue the work at the prices quoted after the close of navigation this 
coming fall or after the close of the present fiscal year, in cases when the naviga- 
tion is open all the year, nor after the appropriation granted for this work is ex- 
hausted; but we agree that the department will have the power and the right to, 
at any time call upon us to continue for one or more ensuing seasons, the dredging 
which may be awarded to us under this tender and at the prices herein quoted. 

Although receiving this tender in the manner and with the conditions set forth 
above, the department of Public Works reserves the right of executing the work 
with the dredging plant of the department and of not accepting the lowest or any 
tender. 

EUGENE D. LAFLEUR, 
Chief Engineer. 
DeEpaRTMENT OF Pusiic Works, OTTAWA. 


Envelopes containing this tender are to be endorsed ‘ Tender for Dredging at 
Western of St. John Harbour in the province of New Brunswick,’ and addressed 
to the Secretary of the Department of Public Works, Ottawa. 

All blanks are to be properly filled, and signatures of the persons tendering 
must be in their respective handwriting. 

Signatures, occupations and post office addresses of parties tendering. 

In the case of firms the actual signature, the nature of the occupation and 
place of residence of each member of the firm must be filled in. 


MARITIME DREDGING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 
(Sg¢d.) Joun E. Moore, 
Manager. 
(Sgd.) J. B. Hunter, 
Deputy Minister of Public Works. 


(Sgd.) Nap. TESSIER, 
Secretary. 


Signed by the Contractors in the presence sf, 
(Sgd.) J. K. ScaMMELL, 
District Engineer. 


Signed by the Deputy Minister and Secretary of the Department of Public 
Works in the presence of, 
(Sed.) J. A. CHASSE. 


Dated at St. John, N.B., this tenth day of May, 1909. 
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Maritime Dredging and Construction Company,— 


We, the undersigned, hereby offer to the Honourable the Minister of Public 
Works, to furnish all the necessary dredges, drills, tugs, steamers, Scows, labour, 
plant and machinery, and to execute and perform dredging in the following men- 
tioned rivers and harbours and their approaches in the province of New Bruns- 
wick: Courtenay bay, 35 cents per cubie yard if dredging is done by dipper or 
clam shell dredge; 25 cents per cubic yard if dredging is done by suction dredge, 
and the dredged material used for filling proposed breakwater and revetment wall; 
Beacon bar, 50 cents per cubie yard; and in strict accordance with the form of 
contract and the following specification and conditions, for the following prices 
per cubie yard, scow measurement :— 

Rock (blasted) or boulders exceeding 2.cubie yards, five dollars’ per eubic 
yard, scow measurement, towed to dumping ground. 

All other materials thirty-five cents per cubie yard, scow measurement, towed 
to dumping ground. 

Rock (blasted) or boulders exceeding 2 cubie yards, five dollars per cubic 
yard, bucket measurement, cast over, 20 feet from cut. 

All other materials, thirty-five cents per ecubie yard, bucket measurement, 
cast over, 20 feet from cut. : 

We agree that the first two above mentioned prices will include towing a 
distance not exceeding three miles to the dumping ground, and to accept one cent 
per cubic yard additional for every additional mile of tow that may be ordered, 
except in tidal waters, when the additional price will be two cents per cubic yard. 

We agree to work in accordance with the written instructions given us from 
time to time by the chief engineer of the Public Works Department, or his repre- 
sentative resident engineer, and to deposit all materials dredged out in such 
places and in such a manner as may be indicated in writing by the chief engineer 
or by the engineer acting under his instructions. 

We agree that the plant supplied shall be thoroughly examined by an officer 
of the Department of Public Works, and that if it be found of an inferior deserip- 
tion or deemed unfit to perform the work required, then on receipt of notice in 
writing from the chief engineer, we will, within one week, supply such other plant 
as shall be approved of by the chief engineer, and in the event of failure or refusal 
on our part to do so, the department shall have the power to terminate the con- 
tract. 

We declare that we have, on the date of filing this tender, the following named 
plant, duly registered in Canada, for the performance of the works tendered for :-— 


Name of dredges: Saugus and Iroquois; capacity per hour, 300 cubic yards. 
Tugs: Calluna, Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, Lord Wolseley. 12 scows. 


We agree that the plant supplied shall be manned with efficient officers and 
men, and furnished with a proper outfit for the working and maintenance of the 
same. No alien labour to be employed. 

We agree to provide and keep lighted proper ship lights on the dredge, tugs, 
scows, platforms, &c., during the night, and to be liable for all wharfage and dock- 
age of the plant, or any part of it, and responsible for damage done to piers or to 
shipping through the negligence or inattention of ourselves, agents or servants. 

We agree that the Department of Public Works shall not in any way be held 
liable for any expense connected with towing the plant, or any part of it, to or 
from the localities where dredging is to be performed, or for any loss or damage 
during storms, fire, collision or otherwise, either in transit to and from such loeali- 
ties, or during the period the plant is employed by the department, nor for any 
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delays or accidents which may be due to other works being carried on concurrently 
in the locality or localities, either by the department, or corporations, or indi- 
viduals, or by shipping. 

We agree that any diredge intended to be employed on this work must be duly 
registered in Canada at the time of the filing of this tender with the department. 

We agree that the department will in no way be bound to make any allowance 
for dredging to a greater depth than one foot beyond the depth which may be 
ordered to be made, nor for a greater width than that which may also be ordered 
to be made. 

We agree to begin work within twenty days after the date we have been 
notified of the acceptance of our tender. 

We agree that in tendering for the work herein contemplated, we will be 
bound to pay to the workmen engaged on the said work, such wages as are generally 
accepted as current in each trade for competent workmen in the district where the 
work is carried out, and that we, after having signed the contract, will be held and 
bound to conform ourselves to the wording and spirit of this clause. 

We hereby certify that we have visited and examined the site of the proposed 
work, or have caused it to be visited and examined by a competent person on our 
behalf, and have made all inquiries relative to the kinds of materials to be re- 
moved. 

Payments to the contractor entrusted with the work will be made every month 
on the certificate of the chief engineer, who shall be the sole judge as to the 
quantity and value of the work performed up to the time of each payment. 

We herewith inclose an accepted bank cheque, payable to the order of the 
Honourable the Minister of Public Works, for the sum of dollars 

as security deposit in connection with the dredging we offer to perform 
in the province of 

Intending contractors will please note that separate tenders will have to be 
made for works in each province of the Dominion, and that each of these tenders 
must be accompanied by an accepted bank cheque for dollars as 
above stated. 

The cheque or cheques will be returned if the tender or tenders are not ac- 
cepted. 


Note.—It must be distinctly understood that the department does not bind 
itself to continue the work at the prices quoted after the close of navigation this 
coming fall or after the close of the present fiscal year, in cases when the naviga- 
tion is open all the year, nor after the appropriation granted for this work is ex- 
hausted; but we agree that the department will have the power and the right to, 
at any time call upon us to continue for one or more ensuing seasons, the dredg- 
ing which may be awarded to us under this tender and at the prices herein quoted. 

Although receiving this tender in the manner and with the conditions set forth 
above, the Department of Public Works reserves the right of executing the work 
with the dredging plant of the department and of not accepting the lowest or any 
tender. 

EUGENE D. LAFLEUR, 
Chief Engineer. 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC Works, 
Ottawa. 


Envelopes containing this tender are to be endorsed ‘ Tender for Dredging at 
St. John, N.B., in the province of New Brunswick; and addressed to the Secretary 
of the Department of Public Works, Ottawa. 

All plans are to be properly filled, and signatures of the persons tendering 
must be in their respective handwriting. 
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Signatures, occupations and post office addresses of parties tendering. ; 
In the case of firms the actual signature, the nature of the occupation and 
place of residence of each member of the firm must be filled in. 


Dated at St. John, N.B., this 3rd day of October, 1908. 
MARITIME DREDGING AND CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 
(Sgd.) Joun E. Moore, 
Manager. 
August 27, 1909. 


Signed by the Deputy Minister and Secretary of the Department of Public 
Works in the presence of. 


(Sed.) J. A. Crasse. - 


MARITIME DREDGING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 
(Sg¢d.) Joun E. Moore, 

Manager. 

(Sed.) J. B. Hunter, 
Deputy Minister of Public Works. 

(Sgd.) Nap. TESSIER, 
Secretary. 

Witness: (Sgd.) J. K. SCAMMELL, 
District Engineer. 


Whereas tenders were called for by public advertisement and the Maritime 
Dredging and Construction Company have offered the Department of Public Works, 
to perform the work of dredging upon the western side of the harbour of St. John, 
New Brunswick, at and near the Beacon bar, at the following prices, namely: 

Four dollars and ninety cents ($4.90) for rock or boulders exceeding two cubic 
yards; and thirty-nine and a half (393) cents for all other materials scow measure- 
ment; 

Three dollars ($3) for rock or boulders exceeding two cubie yards; and thirty 
(30) cents for all other materials cast over, and to oblige themselves to perform 
the work of dredging at Courtenay bay at the price named in their tender 
before or upon completion of the work upon the western side of the harbour and 
upon the distinct understanding that the acceptance of their offer for dredging 
work upon the western side of the harbour shall not be deemed to create any obli- 
gation upon the part of the government to proceed with the dredging of Courte- 
nay bay or to give them the work; 

And whereas an order in council has been passed on the 16th day of February 
A.D. 1909, granting authority to enter into an agreement with the said Maritime 
Dredging and Construction Company to perform the dredging required upon the 
western side of the said harbour of St. John, New Brunswick, at and near Beacon 
bar, at the prices above-mentioned, to the amount of the balance of the appropria- 
tion now available for that purpose, and to such further amount as parliament 
may allow from time to time; 

Now this indenture, made in duplicate this tenth day of the month of May 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and nine; 

Between the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company, having their chief 
place of business at the city of St. John, in the province of New Brunswick, Do- 
minion of Canada, represented herein by John E. Moore, manager of the same, 
hereinafter called ‘ the Contractors,’ 


: ; ’ Of the first part; 
And His Majesty King Edward the Seventh, represented herein by the Minis- 
ter for the Public Works of Canada, 


Of the second part. 
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Witnesseth that the Contractors for themselves and their, und each of their 
heirs, executors, administrators and assigns hereby contract and agree with His 
Majesty, His Heirs and Successors for and in considerativn of the covenants, con- 
ditions and agreements hereinafter mentioned, to find all necessary dredge, tugs, 
labour, material, dredging equipment, machinery, vessels, scows, plant, tools, im- 
plements and all contingencies whatsoever, and to perform, complete and finish in 
every respect, to the satisfaction of the said minister in a good and workmanlike 
manner, agreeably to the true intent and meaning of the specification hereto an- 
nexed, and marked “ A,” forming part of these presents, and to extent and in the 
situation described, or as may hereafter be directed by the engineer or officer in 
charge of the work, in the depths of water as shown on the plan or plans prepared 
for the purposes of the present contract and also forming part thereof. 

Ali the works required to deepen, dredge out and clear wholly and entirely of 
all obstacles and materials whatscever the western side of the harbour of St. John, 
New Brunswick, at and near the Beacon Bar,—and at such place or places and in 
such direction as may be indicated by the engineer in charge of the work, and to 
such depths and widths as the engineer in charge may at any time direct or re- 
quire. 

And that the said contractors shall perform the dredging herein contemplated 
in a complete and satisfactory manner and so as to dredge as many cubic yards of 
mud, sand clay, clay and sand, clay and boulders, gravel, hard pan or rock, as the 
case may be, measured on the scow, per day as may reasonably be expected, with a 
dredge capable of removing at least 200 yards of ordinary excavation per hour and 
with proper tug and scows properly manned, furnished with fit fuel and perfectly 
effective in all respects to allowance being asked for or made for the cost and 
charges of bringing the plant to the work or for removing it from the same. 

And for the purposes aforesaid, the contractors shall work during all the work- 
ing days continually 10 hours per day, but not more than 12 hours per day, unless 
the permission of the engineer in charge of the work be given in writing for the 
prolongation of the hours of work which permission shall be given only in case 
the work proceeds to his satisfaction; : 

And that no charges shall be made by the said contractors or allowed to them 
for any time lost or for any damage or loss of the plant from fire, storms or any 
other cause whatsoever; 

And that the contractors shall deposit the mud and material so dredged out 
at such place or places as may be indicated by the officer in charge of the works; 

And that the said contractors shall commence the work immediately after the 
present agreement shall have been signed, and shall vigorously and regularly carry 
on and prosecute the said works and shall provide all the towage incident to the re- 
moval from any locality to another, when required and nevessary, and that the said 
agreement may be ended and terminated upon three months’ notice being given to 
the said contractors after the expiration of five years to be computed from the date 
of the signature of these presents ; 

In consideration whereof, His Majesty represented as aforesaid, doth hereby 
promise and agree to pay the said contractors or to their heirs, assigns or lawful 
representative for the actual amount of dredging performed by the contractors (no 
allowance being made for the time lost or for cost of taking the plant and machin- 
ery to the work) and removing the same on completion of work the following rates 
and prices, namely: 

1. For rock (blasted) or boulders exceeding 2 cubic yards, at the rate of 
($4.90) four dollars and ninety cents per cubic yard, scow measurement, towed to 
dumping ground, . : 

2. For rock (blasted) or boulders exceeding 2 cubic yards, at the rate of ($3) 
three dollars per cubie yard, bucket measurement, cast over, 20 feet from cut. 

All other materials at the rate of (30 cents) thirty cents per cubic yard, 
bucket measurement, cast over 20 feet from cut—the payments calculated on 
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the rate hereinbefore determined to be made monthly, if practicable, on the 
written certificate of the engineer or officer in charge, stating the number of eubie 
yards of the material dredged out and measured on scow, and deposited where 
directed, during the period then ended, and that the work has been performed to 
his satisfaction; but, nevertheless, it shall be lawful for His Majesty to withhold 
from the contractors and retain ten per cent of the several estimates until the 
entire completion of the said works and acceptance of same by His said Majesty, 
which percentage so retained shall have delivered his final estimate. 

It is also understood and agreed that if, by the report of the officer in charge 
it shall appear that the rate of progress of work is not as such as to ensure its 
completion within a reasonable time or in case of breach of any of its conditions 
and stipulations herein contained, His Majesty shall have the power, without 
process or suit at law, to take the work, or any part thereof, out of the hands of 
said contractors and to relet the same to any other contractor or contractors 
without its being previously advertised, or to employ additional or other dredging 
machines, equipment, workmen and other necessary means and things at the 
expense of the contractors, and in either ease the contractors shall be liable for 
all damages, extra costs and expenditure which may be incurred by reason thereof 
and shall likewise forfeit all moneys then due under this contract. 

The contractors shall give due assistance as may be required for the purpose 
of enabling the said engineer or the officer in charge of the works to ascertain 
the quantity of material dredged out and the number of days actually employed 
in the work in order to make true and correct estimates and statements. 

Should any difference of opinion arise as to the construction to be put upon 
any of the conditions of this contract, the same shall be determined by the said 
engineer alone, and such determination shall be final and conclusive and binding 
upon the parties of this contract, and every one of them. 

Proviso, The said contractors further agree and hereby bind themselves to 
pay to the workmen engaged in the said work, such wages as are generally accepted 
as current in each trade, for competent workmen in the district where the works 


‘are to be carried out. 


That in the event of the said contractors making default in the payment of 
the salaries of wages of any foreman, workman or labourer employed by them on 
the said works, or in paying for any materials delivered on the site or used, or to 
be used, in the construction of the works herein contracted for, and whether or 
not a claim therefor is filed in the office of the minister, representing His 
Majesty, as aforesaid, then and so often as the same shal] happen, it is expressly 
covenanted and agreed that His Majesty shall have the full right to employ and 
utilize not only any amount or amounts due to said contractors under this con- 
tract, but also the security cheque deposited with His Majesty, together with any 
interest which may have accrued thereon for paying any salaries or wages or any 
accounts for materials, that may be left unpaid by the said contractors. 


Time shall be deemed to be of the essence of this contract. 

And it is specifically understood and agreed that the said contractors hereby 
bind themselves, their heirs and successors, to perform the work of dredging at 
Courtenay bay, at the prices named in their tender, before or upon the completion 
of the work upon the western side of the harbour of St. John —and also upon the 
distinct understanding that the acceptance of their offer for dredging work upon 
the western side of the said harbour shall not be deemed to create any obligation 
on the part of the government to proceed with the dredging of Courtenay bay, or 
to give them the work. 

The department reserves the right to make use of any of the material which 
may be removed under this contract for filling to any line and elevation that mav 
be required by the engineer in charge where such dredged material, by rehandling, 
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ean be so used; and provided a price for such rehandling and filling satisfactory 
to the department can be arranged with the contractors. 

This contract is hereby pursuant to the provisions of the 18th section of the 
statute 6-7 Edward VII. (1906), chapter 10, R.S.C., made subject to the express 
condition that no member of the House of Commons of Canada shall be admitted 
to any share or part of such contract, or to any benefit to arise therefrom. 

In witness whereof the contractors have signed and sealed these presents, and 
the said minister, acting as aforesaid, hath signed his name and caused the seal 
of the Department of Public Works to be hereunto affixed, and the secretary, for 
the said department, hath countersigned the same. 


Signed sealed and delivered) MARITIME DREDGING AND CON- 
by the contractors in a STRUCTION CO., 
presence of: J (Signed) Jonn E. Moorr, Manager. 
(Signed) J. K. Scammett, 
District Engineer. 


Signed, sealed and delivered 
by the Deputy Minister] (Signed) J. B. HUNTER, 


and Secretary of the De- Deputy Minister of Public Works. 
partment of Public Works] (Signed) NAP. TESSIER, 
in the presence of: J Secretary. 

(Signed) J. A. Cuasss. 


By Mr. Daniel: 


Q. Now I want, for a minute to speak to you about the dredging in the centre 
part of St. John harbour, you remember there is a place down there called York Point 
slip?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company have done some work 
down there?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much was the amount? How much did it come to, $8,225.102?—A. Well, 
I have not the amount here, so I will take it for granted. 

Q. You can see it, it is shown here in the Auditor General’s return.—A. $8,225.10. 

Q. That work was done by the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Was the work done under tender or not?—A. Under tender, sir. 

Q. By tender? How much work was done before tenders were called for?—A. I 
could not tell you really, because I am not prepared on this subject. 

Q. We will try and get at it gradually, perhaps you will read this telegram—A. 
(Reads). 

THE GREAT NORTHWESTERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY OF CANADA. 
Sr. Jonny, N.B., 28th October, 1908. 
J. B. Hunter, 
Deputy Public Works, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Department Railways very anxious to have dredging done immediately at 

LC.R., York Point and I. C. R. Ballast wharf here. Kindly advertise for tenders 

and meantime authorize Maritime Dredging and Construction Company to pro- 

ceed with work on agreement to accept price of lowest accepted tender. Also have 
company notified that they may withdraw dredges from Gaspereau and Maquapit 
as season getting late and cannot work longer this fall. 


(Sgd.) WILLIAM PUGSLEY. 


Q. That is a letter to you, I believe?—A. No, sir, that is addressed to Mr. J. B. 
Hunter, the Deputy Minister. : 
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Q. This is a letter from the minister to the deputy minister to send an order to 
the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company to remove their dredge from 
Maquapit lake and go down to the harbour of St. John and do some dredging at York 
Point Slip on the understanding—just read that over again, on what terms?—A. This 
is a telegram, not a letter. F 

Q. Just read the part relating to the terms on which the dredging is to be done. 
A. (Reads) ‘Kindly advertise for tenders and meantime authorize Maritime Dredg- 
ing and Construction Company to proceed with work on agreement to accept price of 
lowest accepted tender.’ 

By Mr. Daniel: 

Turn to page 263, the very next page, I think, what do you find there?—A. A tele- 
gram from the chief engineer’s office, Public Works Department, dated Ottawa, Octo- 
her, 28th, 1908. 

Q. Will you read it slowly and carefully please ?—A. (Reads). 


TELEGRAM FROM CHIEF ENGINEER’S OFFICE. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. : 
J. K. ScAMMELL Orrawa, October 28, 1908. 

Resident Engineer, 

St. John, N.B. 

Notify Maritime Dredging and Construction Company that they may withdraw 
dredge from Maquapit and arrange with them to perform dredging required at 
LC.R. York Point and I.C.R. ballast wharf St. John, on condition that they ac- 
cept price of lowest accepted tender for which we are about to advertise. 


(Sgd.) EuGcene D. LAFLEuR, 


(Chg. P.W.D:) Chief Engineer. _ 
(G.N.W. Tel.) ‘ 
GIN. 


Q. This is carrying out the minister’s orders running through the regular channel 
—first the deputy minister, then through you and from you down to the resident en- 
gineer at St. John and he directs the construction ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q: Now turn to page 267. What do you find there?—A. (Reads.) 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY’S TELEGRAPH. 
28 ra rf md 38—2 exa— 
St. Joun, N.B,, 8rd November, 1908. 
FE. D. Larrevr, 
Ottawa. 


Maritime Dredging and Contsruction Co., have withdraw dredge from Maqua- 
pit they have agreed to perform dredging at York Point and ballast wharf St. 
John at price of lowest accepted tender for which you are about to advertise. 


(Sgd.) J. K. Scamme nt, 


9.50 a.m. Resident Engineer. 


C.N. 


Q. Who is that signed by?—A. J. K. Scammel, resident engineer. 

Q. What is the date of it?—-A. Third November, 1908. 

Q. So that by the 3rd of November, 1908, the Maritime Dredging an i 
Company had left Maquapit?—A. Yes, sir. OE 

Q. And gone to St. John? Now is this the usual method of doing work, that a 
construction or dredging company should be put to work on the understanding that 
tenders would be asked for, but that no matter who tendered they should retain it at 
the offer of the lowest tenderer?—A. No, sir. That is only very exceptional. ' 
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Q. How exceptional is it?—A. Well, whenever circumstances arise that render 
dredging imperative at a certain point, and when we know that certain dredges have 
not much to do, then we award them the contract in that way. 

Q. Do you think it is treating men, who are offering to do public work, in an 
honest way?—A. No, I think it is a businesslike way of doing work at any rate. 

Q. A businesslike way?—A. Yes, for if to our knowledge all other dredges have 
work and if we know that a dredge has no work to perform, it is natural that we ask 
them to do the work and then we eall for tenders. 

Q. But what is the good under these circumstances of calling for tenders if you 
know there are no dredges to do the work ?—A. Well, some others might tender also. 
We always run the chance of getting tenders at any rate. 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. But they could not get the contract because it has already been awarded to 
others?—A. It has not been awarded because there had been no tenders received. 
Consequently the contract cannot be awarded before the tender is received. 

By Mr. Dainel: 

Q. Turn to page 269— 

By Mr. Middlebro: 

Q. Did you ever have a case where a contractor for such work had to quit the 

work and let another in?—A. That I cannot remember. 
By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. This is a recent introduction into the department I suppose?—A. Well it has 
been— - 

By Mr. Daniel: 

Q. On what other occasions has this been done, speaking from memory ?—<A. Just 
from memory I think the Gaspereau river is one. 

Q. The Gaspereau river and then A. The Gaspereau is one of the cases. 

Q. Now turn to page 269 and what do you find there, do you find an advertisement ? 
—A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. You need not give the whole advertisement but mention the date?—A. Ottawa, 
November 27th, 1908. 

Q. It calls for tenders and until when were they to be received ?—A. Until Friday, 
December 10th at four p.m. 

Q. That means that it took them some three weeks ?—A. Just about. 

Q. And those tenders were not called for until the Maritime Dredging and Con- 
struction Company had been at work for how long?—A. Well some time in the first 
week of November, I suppose they left Maquapit bay on 3rd November. 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Do you know that was the time or are you only surmising it?—A. I imagine 
that from this correspondence. It is a copy of the correspondence which has been 
produced. 

Mr. Carvett.—You will find as a matter of fact that they did not get to work for 
a month after that. 

Mr. Dantet.—As a matter of fact they did, and J am giving you the evidence of it. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I will be very glad. 

By Mr. Daniel: 

Q. You cannot be expected, of course, to remember all these things but turn up 
and see the first bill they sent in for work at York Point? I think that will convince 
the honourable member for Carleton as to the time when the work was commenced. 
So that taking the advertisements and the time at which the tenders were to be filed 
the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company had been about six weeks at this 
work; is not that true?—A. No, I do not think so, sir. 
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Q. In order to show Mr. Carvell the time this company had been at work just 
read that Bill please (handing document to witness).—A. (Reads. ) Department of 
Public Works, York Point slip, St. John harbour, N.B., debtor to Maritime Dredging 
and Construction Company, St. John, N.B., November 30, 1908. For services of dredge, 
tug and scow working on York Point slip, St. John, N.B., from the 14th to 30th 
November, 1908, inclusive, &c., 

Q. Never mind the rest, that bill shows that they were at work on the 14th Novem- 
ber?2—A. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Q. How long is it from the 14th day of November to the 18th day of Decem- 
ber?—A. One month. 

Q. So they were engaged there on this work for a month steadily before tenders 
were obtained?—A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. Well now, were there any persons other than the Maritime Dredging and Con- 
struction Company attempted to get that work after advertisements came in—I will 
help your memory as much as I ean, turn to page 270, and what do you find there?—A. 
—A. A letter from G. S. Mayes. 

Q. You have heard of him before?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you please read that letter?—A. (Reads.) 


Sr. Joun, N.B., December 4, 1908. 

NAPOLEON TESSIER, Esq., 

Secretary, Department of Publie Works, 

Ottawa. 

Dar Sir,—Will you kindly send me copy of specification and form of tender 
for dredging at York Point and Ballast Wharf, St John; also please give me 
information as to depth to which dredging is to be done, and if it is to be done 
through the winter months. 

The dredge Saugus, of John E. Moore, has been digging at the York Point 
site for the past three weeks. Is the dredging to be done under the tenders called 
for simultaneously with that of the dredge Saugus, or is the latter dredge to be 
taken off the site. 

Awaiting a reply, which please let me have by the 10th inst., so that I may 
have time to prepare and forward a tender. 

I remain, yours truly, 
. (Sgd) G. S. MAYES. 

Q. Is there any note down at the bottom of that?—A. (Reads) :— ° 

‘Specification and ad. slip sent. As for information asked for not contained 
in specification, if it is to be given the Chf. Engr. will supply it. (Sgd) L. H. 
Colman.’ 

Q. That would imply that sometimes information of that kind is not given, and 
in this case it was not given?—A. In this case it was not given. 

Q. And the information he got from you or Mr. Colman was this advertisement 
slip which he had already seen in the newspapers down there, and the form of specifi- 
cation, that is all. He was not very well satisfied with that, so he wrote again, look 
at page 275 of the return—A. (Reads): ' 


Sr. Joun, N.B., December, 11, 1908. 
Eucene D. Larrevr, Esq., 

Chief Engineer, Public Works Department, Ottawa. 

Dear Sir,—Some few days since, I wrote Mr. Tessier, asking for some forms 
of tender and information concerning dredging at York Point and Ballast wharf, 
St. John. I have received forms of tender, but no information. The tenders 
state that they are to be received at Ottawa on the 18th instant, so that time is 
short. 


oe 
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I stated to Mr, Tessier that Mr. Moore’s dredge Saugus had been dredging 
some three weeks at York Point (she is still dredging there), and I asked him it 
this dredge was to be removed from this place now or when, as the work would 
soon be done, and yet your department was asking tenders for it. The above 
dredge was digging two days outside at the Ballast wharf. 

Will you kindly inform me what this means, and also please supply me with 
information as to the depths to be dug, and the approximate quantities. 

Your truly, 


(Sed) G. S. MAYES. 
Q. What was the result of that letter, did you reply to him?—A. (Reads) : 


York Port BaLuast WHARP. 
DeEcEMBER 14, 1908. 
Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 11th inst., asking 
for information regarding dredging at York Point and Ballast wharf, St. John, 
N.B., for which tenders are now ealled. In reply I would ask you to communicate 
with Mr. J. K. Scammell, the engineer in charge, who will give you all available 


information. 
Yours obediently, 
(Sed.) EUGENE WD. LAFLEUR, 
G. S. Mayes, Chief Engineer. 
Contractor, 


St. John, N.B. 


Q. That is from you to G. S. Mayes?—A. To G. S. Mayes, yes. 

Q. Knowing, as you did, that Mayes could not possibly get that work, that the 
Maritime Dredging and Construction Company had been put on that work on the 
understanding that they were to get the work at the price of the lowest tenderer, do you 
think that was an ingenuous answer on your part to a man offering to do public work? 
—A. Certainly, I referred him,to Mr. Scammell in regard to what he asked me. 

Q. You referred him to Mr. Scammell, the resident engineer?—A. Naturally I 
would, because Mr. Scammell would give him more information that I had in my office. 

Q. Did you not know that he could not have the work?—A. No, I did not know. 

Q. And he knew that this man could not get the work ?—A. I knew nothing of the 
kind. 

Q. Then turn back to page 263 of the Return, what is that?—A. That is a tele- 
gram from myself to J. K. Scammell. 

Q. Stating that the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company were to do 
the work. Just read that—A. (Reads): 


Telegram from the Chief Engineer’s Ottice, 
Public Works Department, 
Orrawa, October 28, 1908. 
J. K. SCAMMELL, 
Resident Engineer, 
St. John, N.B. 

Notify Maritime Dredging and Construction Company tuat they may with- 
draw dredge from Maquapit and arrange with them to perform dredging required 
at 1.C.R. York Point and I.C.R. Ballast wharf, St. John, on condition that they 
accept price of lowest accepted tender for which we are about to advertise. 


(Sed.) EUGENE D. LAFLEUR, 
Chief Engineer. 


They were to get the work on conditions that they accepted the price of the lowest 
accepted tender which they did accept. 
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Q. Now look at page 297, you might read that letter?—A. (Reads) : 
Sr. Joun, N.B., December 18, 1908. 

Eucene D. Larvevr, Esq., 

Chief Engineer, Department of Public Works, 

Ottawa. 

Dear Sirn—Your favour of 14th inst. received last evening. I called with 
my son on Mr. Scammell this morning, who you stated would give all information 
regarding the dredging of York Point and Ballast wharf, St. John. Mr. Scammell 
informed me that he had not one bit of information to give, that others had in- 
quired and he had given the same answer, I asked him if he was aware that York 
Point work. was being dredged by Mr. Moore’s dredge Saugus, for some weeks, 
and was being dredged this very day and that outside talk said that it was about 
finished; also that the same dredge had worked some few days on the Ballast whart 
work, at the same time the newspapers contained advertisements asking for ten- 
ders which close to-day. Mr. Scammell said that he was quite aware of it but 
did not understand it. Of course it is perfectly useless for one to tender as it is 
quite evident that the work was and is intended for Messrs. Moore & Co. It 
would seem to the ordinary mind that the government might save the expense of 
advertising. 

I regret that you and your officials could not give me the information asked 
for. 

Yours truly, 


(Sgd.) G. S. MAYES. 


Q. Well, now, look at page 284 and read the letter from Mr. Moore tendering for 


the work, which will show also that the work was practically completed when he put 
in his tender?—A. (Reads): 


Str. Joun, N.B., December 17, 1908. 
Napovteon Tessier, Esq., 
Secretary, Department of Public Works, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—We herewith inclose our tender for dredging at York Point Slip, 
St. John, N.B., duly executed by us. We are not inclosing any deposit cheque, 
as we have this work about completed, and we already have a number of deposits 
on all the other work which has been awarded to us. 
We shall be glad to be advised promptly if our tender is accepted. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Sed.) MARITIME DREDGING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Joun E. Moors, 
Manager. 


Q. They state there that the work was practically completed before the tender was 


put in. How much did he offer to do the work for? What was the price? 90 cents 
per yard, was it not?—A. Yes, here is the tender, 90 cents per cubic yard. 


Q. Were there any other tenders?—A. No. sir. 
Q. Did you expect any more under the cireumstances?—A. We always expect 


more than one tender. 
there is a memorandum there from the deputy minister for the ministeré—A. (Reads): 
there is a memorandum there from the deputy minister for the minister2—A. 


(Reads) : 


Orrawa, January 18, 1909. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE CHIEF ENGINEER. 


Please let me have your report on York Point dredging tenders at the very 
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earliest possible date. As you are aware, the work has been done and the minister 
is desirous of having payment made immediately. 
(Seda) Jeb Ee 
Deputy Minister. 
Q. The minister is anxious to have Mr. Moore paid immediately. Now take page 
282, a memorandum to the minister, and see what that is?—A. (Reads) :— 


Orraws, December 19, 1908. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE HON. THE MINISTER. 


St. John, N.B., Dredging York Point. 
Tenders for above work due Friday, December 18, 1908. One tender received 
at this office, herewith. Appropriation St. John 
Harbour,—Improvements, repairs and dredging, $400,000. 


(Sgd.) NAP. TESSIER, 
M.P. Secretary. 


Mr. Carvetit.—TI suppose you would not mind putting in the previous 'correspond- 
ence between the deputy minister and the chief engineer, and the certificates as to 
the reasonableness of prices and all that? 

Mr. Dantet.—I have no objection especially, but I would like to see what they are. 

Mr. Carvetu.—The correspondence is on file. 

Mr. Dantet.—TI do not want to put in the whole file of papers. 

Mr. Crocket.—We will admit the prices were certified as fair and reasonable. 

Mr. Danret.—There is no doubt they were certified as fair and reasonable. Mr. 
Scammell showed the difficulties there were in dredging at York Point. 

Mr. Carvett.—Read the letter just previous to that by the deputy minister to the 
company when the tenders were received. 

Mr. Dantet.—I do not see anything of that kind. 

Mr. Carvett.—We will have to go into it another day. 

Mr. Danievt.—I think we had better postpone the inquiry as the adjournment hour 
has arrived but not close it up. 


Committee adjourned. 


Houser oF CoMMONS, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 32, 
WEbNESDAY, March 9, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts met at 11 o’clock a.m., the 
Chairman, Mr. Warburton, presiding. 


The committee resumed the consideration of a payment of $16,050.20 to the 
Maritime Dredging and Construction Company re dredging at St. John Harbour. 


Mr. Evcrne Larveur, Chief Engineer, Public Works Department, recalled :— 


By Mr. Daniel: 


Q. After the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company had recelyed the 
contract for this work of dredging in St. John’s Harbour at the Dominion Dredging 
Company’s figures was there any protest or not from the Dominion Dredging Com- 
pany ’—A. Not that I am aware of, I do not think there was, not as far as I know. 
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Q. You received no communication from them? I would like you to be sure ?— 
A. I am trying to be sure, but I do not think I have any written protest, at any rate. 

Q. Can’t you recall to your mind? It appears to me that in such a curious 
condition of affairs you might remember if there was any protest or communication 
from the Dominion Dredging Co.?—A. I do not remember, sir. 

Q. Have you any correspondence on the matter?—A, Well, if I have it will be 
with the rest of the correspondence, but I do not think I have. 

Q. It would not necessarily be with this correspondence, this is a return to an 
address of the House of Commons dated the 10th of February, 1909, for a copy of all 
correspondence in connection with this matter during the year 1908. Now the 
correspondence, whatever correspondence existed, that I refer to might have taken 
place in 1909.—A. I certainly do not remember having had any such protest, and if I 
have such protest certainly I do not remember having received it. 

Q. You say you have no correspondence?—A. I may have correspondence in 
connection with St. John Harbour, but I say I have no recollection of having received 
a protest. 

Q. Can you look over your files, or get somebody to look over them and see if 
there is any ‘correspondence #~A. Certainly I will do that. 

Q. And if you do find any you will let us have it, will you?—A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Crochet: 


Q. Has any correspondence of any kind come under your notice in the department 
from the Dominion Dredging Company in reference to this contract?/—A. To the 
department, do you mean? 

Q. In the department, is there any correspondence in the department ?—A. Well, 
some correspondence may have taken place between other officials and the company. 

Q. When you were answering Dr. Daniel I suppose you were referring to corres- 
pondence in your own department, to the engineer’s department-—A. To my own 
office. 

Q. What I am asking you about now is whether correspondence has not come 
under your notice from the Dominion Dredging Company in reference to this con- 
tract /—-A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Daniel: 


Q. Who would be likely to have it supposing it did not come to you, if you did 
not get it?—A. Either the secretary, or the deputy minister, I suppose, or the minis- 
ter himself. 

Q. Is the deputy minister here?—A. No, sir, I do not see him. 

Mr. Daniet.—I would like to have the deputy minister telephoned for, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. J. B. Hunter, Deputy Minister, Public Works Department, called, sworn 
and examined: 


By Mr. Daniel: 


Q. You are Deputy Minister of the Department of Public Works?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you are acquainted with what has been taking place here in the Public 
Accounts Committee with regard to the contract for dredging in St. John Harbour ?— 
A. I am pretty well acquainted, yes. 

Q. The evidence shows that the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company 
got the contract for the work there at the Dominion Dredging Company’s prices. Was 
there any protest from the Dominion Dredging Company when the contract was given 
to the ‘Maritime Dredging and Construction Company? 
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Mr. Carvetut.—What do you mean by protest? Would it not be better to ask for 
the correspondence, Doctor ? 

Mr. Dantet.—That is what I am coming to. 

A. Well, I had a call from the President of the Dominion Dredging Company 
who wanted to know whether the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company were 
working at their prices in St. John Harbour. I told them they were, and he said that 
he did not see why they (his company) were not given it at the prices they put in 
their tender. I explained to him that they were not the lowest tenderer, that their 
price was 393 cents for the west side and for Courtenay Bay, and that the other 
people had made a difference in their price between the west side and Courtenay Bay, 
and that on the whole the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company were lower 
- than they were, and accordingly that company was given the contract, but that in- 
stead of allowing them to do the work at the west side at 50 cents the department 
made them work there at 394 cents. I said, ‘What have you to say to that ?’ and he 
said, ‘ We should have been given an opportunity.’ I said, ‘I do not think you should, 
you were not the lowest tenderer,’ that is all I heard about it. They did not bother 
me about it any more. 

Q. Was there any correspondence in the matter?—A. No, they never wrote me. 

Q. Would there be any correspondence in the matter without your being acquaint- 
ed with it?—A. He might have written to half a dozen people about it and I would 
not know anything about that. 

Q. That is not what I am asking you. I am asking if there was any official 
correspondence about the matter whether it would necessarily come before you or not? 
—A. I do not think it necessarily would—probably it would if there was official 
correspondence. 

Q. If it did not come before you, before whom would it come?—A. If written to 
the department? If he did not write to me he might write to the minister, or to the 
secretary, or to the chief engineer. He is at liberty to write to any of the officials in 
the department. 

Q. The chief engineer is not aware, and he has promised to look up and see if 
there is any correspondence with him; he does not know of any. Are you sure there 
is No correspondence on your files in regard to the matter?—A. There is none on my 
files, I am sure no letter was written to me. 

Q. Was there any letter written to the department that you have cognizance of? 
--A. No, I do not think there is anything; at least I am informed there is nothing 
on the departmental files in the way of a letter or protest, that is as far as my infor- 
mation goes. 

Q. And the only protest you know of is the verbal protest made to yourself ?--- 
A. As J explained I had a call from Mr. Stewart, and that was by way of explanation, 
it was not by way of protest: he had heard of this and he told me he wanted an 
explanation of why it was, so I explained to him that it was so, and how it was so. 

Q. You said just now you explained to him that the Maritime Dredging and 
Construction Company were made to do the work at 394 cents for all the Beacon Bar 
side.—A. For the west side, yes. 

Q. Although they had tendered at 50 cents for the work?—A. And although he 
claimed that their tender was low. that the tender of the Maritime Dredging Com- 
pany, although they tendered at 50 cents for that work, their price on the Courtenay 
Bay work made them lower for. the whole. 

Q. When they were put to work there to do the work at the other company’s 
figures?—A. They were put to work there at 394 cents, which happened to be the 
other company’s figures, that they had submitted. 

Q. And that included the Courtenay Bay work as well?—A. No, I do not want 
to be misunderstood. The Dominion Dredging Company’s tender at 394 cents 
included Courtenay Bay; the Maritime Dredging Company’s contract to dredge the 
west side does not include Courtenay Bay at that price. 
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Q. The contract says, that it is to be done at the price of their tender if they do 
it?—A. That is true, there was only the one tender, and when it says at the price of 
their tender it could only mean the one thing, they put in only one tender. 

Q. Who put in only one tender?—A. The Maritime Dredging and Construction 
Company. 

Q. And what were those figures?—A. At Courtenay Bay for 25 cents per cubic 
yard, if done by hydraulic dredge, and 35 cents per cubic yard if done by dipper 
dredge. There was only the one offer made by the Maritime Dredging Company, only 
one offer for the work. 

Q. That is contrary to the evidence?—A. I do not think it is. 

Q. According to the contract there are two tenders, there are two attached to the 
contract?—A. No, you have only one tender in evidence. 

Q. You say there is only one tender in evidence?—A. They submitted only one 
tender, therefore there cannot be two. 

Q. What figures were those?—A. 25 cents and 35 cents. 

Q. The contract gives them entirely different prices?—A. Not for Courtenay Bay. 

Q. Well, I think it does?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. The contract is for Beacon Bar?—A. The contract is for both Beacon Bar and 
Courtenay Bay. 

The CuaiMaN.—There is an option for Courtenay Bay?—A. It is compulsory on 
the company to do the dredging at Courtenay Bay at those prices, but it is not com- 
pulsory on the government to have it done. 


By Mr. Daniel: 


Q. At which prices?—A. At 25 cents and 35 cents. 

Q. Ob, well, we will not go into that again—A. They can be made to do so, there 
is no doubt about it, and there is no question about it; no question has ever been 
raised by them, they are practically agreeable to start there to-day at those prices. 

Q. That may or may not be the case-——A. They cannot help themselves, we can 
force them to do it. 

Q. We have had the statement before us that if they do the work at Courtenay 
Bay it is to be done under the terms of the tender?—A. And they put in only one 
tender. 

Q. And the tender which is spoken of in the contract is at 394 cents?—A. Oh, 
no, not for Courtenay Bay. 

The CHamMaN.—That is a question of law it has to be decided. 


By Mr. Daniel: 


Q. Mr. Crocket, who is a lawyer, has stated that in his opinion it goes in a cer- 
tain way, and you state that in your opinion it goes in another way. We will let that 
go. A. Yes. 

Q. What I wanted you to come here for this morning was to find out whether you 
have any correspondence from the Dominion Dredging Company in regard to this 
matter?—A. Well, as I say, they saw me, but they never wrote me; I suppose they 
did not think it worth while, there was nothing to be done. 

Q. You say that correspondence might be with others than yourself?—A. I say 
See at perfect liberty to write to me, I have no means of knowing who else they 

Q. Who else should they write to in the ordinary course of business besides your- 
self?—A. They might write to the secretary, or to the minister, or to the chief 
engineer. 


fe Pe There are three other persons to whom these letters might have been sent?— 
. Yes, 
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Q. Have you made inquiry of them?—A. No, I have not, but I was informed by 
an official of the department here that he has not found anything on any of the files. 

Q. You, as deputy minister, would have access to all the files?—A. Yes. 

Q. To the minister’s file7—A. Not to the minister’s, he has a file of his own. 

Q. You have not access to his file of business letters to the department ?—A. He 
has no business letters of the department. 

Q. These were business letters written to the department on the business of the 
department, there must be a file on which those letters go?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are the deputy head of the department?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you mean to say that such letters would not be open to you as deputy ?—A. 
I say that the head of the department might retain them or he might send them out 
to the department at his pleasure. 

Q. I am not asking you that question. Such letters written to and received by 
the minister, are they open to you as deputy minister?—A. No, they are not. 

Q. Do you tell us that seriously, as deputy minister, that business letters written 
to the minister himself are not accessible to you?—A. The minister is the judge of 
what is a business letter. 

Q. That is not the question?—A. That is the question, sir. 

Q. Are you in the ordinary course of your duty as deputy minister, when you 
want to look into anything connected with business, in a position to see anything, not 
only what is written to yourself, but to the minister?—A. I have never been refused 
by the minister, he has never refused to give me any correspondence I have asked for 
in connection with any subject. 

Q. If a letter is written in the ordinary course of business to the minister are 
you unable to see that letter without the express permission of the minister?—A. In 
the ordinary course of business he sends those letters to me. 

Q. If they have not been so sent to you when received in his office are you able 
to go and see those letters in the ordinary course of your duty?—A. That is a rather 
strange question. 

Q. It is not a strange question at all—A. I would not have any reason to ask to 
see them, I would not know they had been received; I would not be aware of their ex- 
istence. 

Q. If you wanted to see all the papers relating to any particular transaction as a 
matter of business would you be at liberty to go to the minister or to his secretary 
and see what he had received upon that subject?—A. Take it this way now; if any- 
thing came up, if any question came up in the department I would eall for all the 
papers and [I would read all the papers that were in the department, I would not think 
ot going to the minister and asking him, ‘ Have you any papers about this matter? 

Q. I would not say that you should?—A. That is what you are asking me, cer- 
tainly I could go and do that, yes. 

Q. If you wanted to see all the papers relating to any particular business, and 
you had reason to suppcse or to think that there may have been letters to the minister 
himself, could you go to his secretary and see those letters?—A. I would certainly 
go and ask for them, no doubt about that. 

Q. Have you inquired yourself of the secretary as to whether the minister had 
any letters upon this subject ?—A. I made no inquiry: 

Q. At present you do not know whether the minister had letters or not?—A. I 
considered the matter closed. | 

Q. At present you do not know as a fact that the minister had or had not letters? 
—A. Oh, it would only be a surmise, I do not know. 

Q. What is your surmise on the subject, have you any reason to think he has?— 


- A. I told Mr. Stewart that if he wasn’t satisfied with my explanation he was at liberty 


to see the minister or to write a letter to the minister, so that the minister might have 
correspondence. 
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Q. Have you made any inquiry to ascertain whether he has or not?—A. No, I 


haye not. ; ne 4 oi 

Q. I suppose as this is not going to be closed to-day you will e good enoug. 
ascertain whether such letters have reached the minister (NAL will ask the minister. 

Q. I do not care at present how you do it. I wish, Mr. Chairman, that the wit- 
ness be instructed to ascertain whether such papers were received by the minister or 
not?—A. That is the only way I can ascertain, by asking the minister. 

Q. You can tell us when you come again.—A. I will tell you now what I will do, 
IT will ask the minister. 

The CHarrMan.—Mr. Hunter can ask the minister. : 

A. Yes, that is the only thing I can do, I cannot do anything put ask the min- 
ister. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. What about the secretary of the department?—A. I can ask the secretary 
of the department, but I am informed that he has already been asked and that he 
has said he hasn’t any. 

Q. We want to know.—A. I will inquire, I will make full inquiry. 

Q. But make inquiry wherever they possibly may be received?—A. I will make 
full inquiry, and I will even go so far as to ask the minister whether he received any, 
he may not answer me, and I cannot force him to answer me. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Did you state that only one tender was received from the Maritime Dredging 
and Construction Company? Was that the tender dated October 3rd, 1908?—A. I do 
not know the date of it. 

Q. That. is the one covering Beacon Bar and Courtenay Bay ?—A. That is the | 
one. 

Q. What do you eall this here (document handed to witness) ?7—A. I would eall 
that a copy of that tender. 

Q. Look at it, look at the date of it—A. The 3rd of October, 1908. 

Q. Yes, I gave you the wrong one. What is the date of this one here?—A. I do 
not see any date on that, there is no date on this. 

Q. There is no date on that?—A. I do not see any. 

Q. What is the price named in that?—A. $4.90 per cubic yard for rock blasted 
and 394 cents for other materials. 

Q. That is the Dominion Dredging Company’s figures?—A. Those are their 
figures, yes. 

Q. That is a copy; where is the original? There is one there that bears a date, 
I think it is the 10th of May?—A. Yes, here is the date, under that signature. 

Q. The 10th of May ?2—A. Yes. 

Q. Is not that a tender?—A. No. 

Q. You say that is not a tender?—A. I do. 

Q. Why do you say that is not a tender the same as the other?—-A. Because al- 
though they were the low tender they were told they would not be given the work at 
50 cents the price of their tender on the west side, although on the whole thing they 
were low, but they could do the work at the price of 394 cents, so this was filled out 
at 393 cents and attached to the contract, and they signed it as a part of the contract. 

Q. But that altered the character of that document altogether?—A. Certainly, 
entirely. 

Q. You say that did alter it?--A. Entirely. 

Q. Just take this, is not this document of the 10th of May, signed by the Maritime 
Dredging and Construction Company in precisely the same form and terms as the 
document of the 3rd of October?—A. Yes, but for a different purpose. 
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Q. It is the same precisely?—A. But for a different purpose. 

Q. And different prices?—A. And a different price. 

Q. You see the heading of that document, do you not, ‘Department of Public 
Works specification and tender for dredging’?—A. I see ‘Specification marked A 
referred to in within indenture. This (indicating ‘Specification and tender for 
dredging’) should, as a matter of fact, be crossed out. 

Q. It should be crossed out?—A. Yes, exactly; it is not ‘Specification and tender 
for dredging, it is the ‘ Specification marked A referred to in within indenture.’ 

Q. That is the little blue stamp that the minister was so careful to have attention 
called to?—A. That is the form we always use in contracts. We always use it, and in 
this instance it should have been crossed out because it is not a tender, it is a 
specification. 

Q. It is headed the same way?—A. We do that instead of writing it in order to 
save time, practically we use the same printed form to attach to the contract as the 
specification that is used for the tender. 

Q. And it opens, ‘We, the undersigned, hereby offer to the Honourable the 
Minister of Public Works, to furnish all the necessary dredges, drills, tugs, steamers, 
scows, labour, plant and machinery,’ &e.—A. It is really a copy of the tender. 

Q. It is not a copy it is an original.—A. It is a copy of the tender, which is made 
a specification, I mean that it is a copy of the tender form, that is what I am re- 
ferring to, and which we use as a specification and which we can fill in; you cannot 
eall it a tender. 

Q. Is not that signed as an original document by the Maritime Dredging Com- 
pany ?—A. Yes, in connection with the contract, we have a specification in connection 
with all our contracts, we had that executed by them as a part of the contract. 

Q. That is what you say is the original specification?—<A. It is the original 
specification. 

Q. And it contains the offer of their prices, 39} cents?—A. It does not contain 
an offer from them at all, it is a part of the contract. 

Q. It says, ‘We, the undersigned, hereby offer, &c., ‘to execute and perform 
dredging,’ &e., ‘in strict accordance with the following specification and conditions, for 
the following prices per cubie yard,’ &e., and then the price is quoted at ‘all other 
materials (393 cents) thirty-nine and a half cents per cubic yard, &e. Is not that 
an offer?—A. No. I explained that it is a tender form used as a specification. I gave 
you the explanation. 

Q. Upon which of these documents was the contract based for Beacon Bar ?— 
A. On the whole thing, the contract. 

Q. Upon which?—A. Upon the two. That is not a tender any more than that 
(indicating other specification) is a tender. These are both specifications. 

Q. You say that the only distinction is the rubber stamp mark there which 
designates it as a specification7—A. And there is another distinction, this rubber 
stamp should have been here (indicating document) but was omitted by the man who 
was making out the copy of the document for the contract. 

Q. Is not that an original tender?—A. No, the original tender is in the file of 
tenders, that is not the original tender at all. 

Q. Is not that an original document ?—A. Wait a moment until I show you that. 

Q. Is not this an original document ?—A. That is an original document there is 
no doubt about that, but that is the original specification attached to the contract— 
there is no doubt about it. Now, here (producing document) is the original tender. 
I want to show you the original tender so that you can see it. Here it is, here is the 
original tender, of which that specification attached to the contract is a copy; you will 
observe that the original tender is executed on the 3rd of October by the Maritime 
Dredging and Construction Company. 
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By Mr. Daniel 
Q. That is the 50 cents tender?—A. 50 cents and 35 cents and 25 cents. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. You annex the original document of the 10th of May to the contract, but you 
annex a copy of the document of the 3rd of October to the contract i—A. No, they 
both become originals when they become specifications in connection with the con- 
tract, they have to be, and are executed with the contract. 

Q. Upon which of those documents is that contract that was entered into based? 
—A. Upon both. 

Q. You get 394 cents from the document of the 10th of May‘’—A. Yes, we get 
that. 

Q. And you get the price for Courtenay Bay from the other one, dated the 3rd 
of October?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Governor in council authorized the contract for Courtenay Bay only sub- 
ject to this condition?—A. Oh, no, there is a contract for both the west side and 
Courtenay Bay. 

Q. I think you are mistaken about that. 


4 
By Mr. Barker: 

Q. The minister said he did not recommend the other?—A. No, he said he did 

not recommend that the other work be proceeded with immediately, just the west side. 
By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. The Governor in council authorized it, as you are aware, subject to this con- 
dition, that if it were determined afterwards, before the completion of the Beacon Bar 
work to do the Courtenay Bay work, then the contractors obligated themselves to do 
the Courtenay Bay work, then the contractors obligated themselves to do the Court- 
enay Bay work at the prices stated in their tender—A. Yes, at 25 cents and 35 cents. 

Q. That is not what the contract says——A. Yes it is, that tender is a part of the 
contract. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. If I understand you rightly, Mr. Hunter, the original tender is not attached 
to the contract in any case?—A. The copy of the original tender is made use of as a 
specification to form part of the contract. 

Q. But the original document itself, that is the paper itself, is not a part of the 
contract ‘—A. The paper itself is not a part of the contract?—A. The paper itself is 
not a part of the contract, and never is a part of the contract. 

Q. And it was not a part of the contract in the St. John Harbour case?—A. No. 

Q. When an order in council is passed and they have decided to enter into a 
contract then, as I understand it, a copy of the original tender is made and attached 
to the contract, and that copy is signed by the contractor as well as the contract :— 
A. Exactly, as a part of the contract, and it becomes the specification. 

Q. But that is only a specification?—A. Exactly. 

Q. The original tender still remains on the file in the department ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Now you have here the original tender?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it is not attached to the contract ?—A. Quite so. 

Q. But a copy of that original tender which you call a specification has been 
made out and was afterwards signed by the contractor and becomes a part of the 
contract, and you have added another specification of the date, 10th of May, which 
on becomes part of the contract?—A, The result of another arrangement authorized 

y order in council. 

Q. So that when you refer to that tender and order in council you construe it 
that it can only refer to one document, because there is only one tender?—A U: 
questionably, there is no doubt about that. abit 


ee 
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Q. There are two sets of prices under the contract?—A. There are two sets of 
prices but not two tenders. 

Q. I have not understood that yet. A. Do you want me to go over all that 
again. 


Witness discharged. 


- House oF Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 32, 
Fripay, March 18, 1910. 


The Public Accounts Committee met at eleven o’clock to-day, Mr. Warburton, 
Chairman, presiding. 


The committee resumed the_consideration of a payment of $16,050.20 to the 
Maritime Dredging and Construction Company re redging at St. John harbour. 


Mr. J. B. Hunter, Deputy Minister of Public Works, recalled and further ex- 
amined: 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Have you searched the records of the department for any correspondence from 
the Dominion Dredging Company in regard to the work of the Maritime Dredging 
Company in St. John harbour/—A. Yes. I found none in the department, but the 
minister has some correspondence with this company. - 

Q. Have you got the correspondence?—A. He gave me the correspondence, yes. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Is it private correspondence ?—A. It is not marked private. 
Mr. Carvetu.—I suppose you will put in the whole correspondence, Mr. Crocket. 
If it is correspondence at all it ail should go in. 
Mr. Crocxet.—]I shall put the whole file in. 


By Mr. Crocket: 
Q. Is that all, Mr. Hunter?—A. Yes, that is all. 
Q. That is all the minister gave you#—A. That is all the minister gave me. 
The CHAIRMAN.—Does that close this matter? 
Mr. Crocket.—No, we would like it to stand until after the vacation. 
The following is the correspondence filed by Mr. Hunter, the Deputy Minister of 

Public Works :— 
Tue Dominion DrepGInc Company, LIMITED, 
OTTAWA, June 28, 1909. 
Hon. Wo. bucsey, 
Minister of Public Works, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—In re dredging in St. John harbour, N.B. On September 16, 
1908, your department advertised for tenders for dredging in the harbour of 
St. John, including Courtenay bay, a copy of which advertisement we inclose. 
We tendered for this work without having any knowledge of the quantity of 
material to be removed, as we could get no information from the officers of your 
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department either in Ottawa or St. John as to this work, and no plans of the 
work could be shown us as no surveys had been taken, so that in tendering we 
based our price on an ordinary season’s work as we would naturally do, consider- 
ing that the deposit cheque called for was only $6,000, It has since come to our 
knowledge that the quantity of material to be removed under this tender at Sand 
Point alone, and not including Courtenay bay, is from six to ten million yards, 
and that a contract has been entered into with the Maritime Dredging and Con- 
struction Company, who, we understand, were the lowest tenderers for the work, 
when Courtenay bay is included, to do this work, the said contract we understand 
being for the removal of a given quantity of yards each year for five years. The 
only other contract of this nature which we are aware of that the department ever 
entered into was for the work at Fort William, and in that case the advertise- 
ment calling for tenders specified the number of yards to be removed each year 
for a given number of years and a deposit cheque of $30,000 was asked for. We 
may say that we felt the time would come when a contract for St. John harbour 
of a like nature would be advertised for, and naturally thought that tenders 
would be called for in the same way as at Fort William, after surveys had been 
taken estimating the quantities and plans prepared, With this object in view and 
anticipating that only dredges registered in Canada at the time tenders were 
called for could be employed on this work, we contracted for and had built by 
Messrs. N. Beatty & Sons, Limited, of Welland, Ontario, a dredge suitable in 
every way to do work of this nature, in addition to another large dredge which 
we already had. We have now under construction by Beatty & Sons another 
large dredge, delivery of which will be made to us in the early spring of 1910. 
Had we been aware that under the tenders called for the department was pre- 
pared to contract for the removal of so large a quantity of material running over 
a number of years, we would have been prepared to tender at a much lower price. 
We wish to point out to you that the Maritime Dredging and Construction 
Company did not have the plant suitable for this work at the time they tendered, 
and since this contract was awarded them they have brought into Canada an 
American plant to do this work, although the advertisement for tenders stipu- 
lated that only dredges registered in Canada at the time of the filing of the 
tenders could be employed. We may say that we were at one time called upon 
by your department to show that.one of our dredges was registered in Canada 
at the time of filing of a tender before they would award us a contract for which 
we were the lowest tenderer. In view of the foregoing facts we feel that our 
request to you for a division of this work should receive greater consideration 
at your hands. 
Yours truly, 
Tue Dominion Drepene Co., Lowrrep, 
E. A. Larmontu, Secretary-Treasurer. 


On Train, July 6, 1909. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favour of the 28th ulto. 
With reference to your statement that your company was not aware that the con- 
tract for dredging at St. John would be given for more than one season, I would 
call to your attention the fact that it was publicly announced by me in parlia- 
ment, and I think generally understood by all the contractors, that the reason 
why the advertisment calling for tenders was changed from what it had been in 
previous years, so as to leave out the limitation of the work for the then present 
season, was that contractors might be assured of the continuance of the work for 
such reasonable time as would warrant them in obtaining a first-class plant which 
would do the work more cheaply, and thus enable the department to procure the 
performance of the dredging at lower prices than had formerly been the case. In 
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tendering for the work at Yarmouth and other places, I take it for granted that 
your company had this in mind and I have extended your contract, one of which, 
that at Yarmouth, is of considerable magnitude. The contract price for the 
dredging at St. John is, as you are aware, not much over one-third of what was 
paid to your company, as well as to Mr. Mayes, for a large quantity of work in 
the harbour of St. John, and there is no doubt whatever that I was able to obtain 
this greatly reduced tender by reason of the tenderers understanding that the 
work would not be limited to one season. The contract having been entered into, 
T have no power to compel the contractors to share the work with your com- 
pany any more than [I would have to compel your company to allow another 
contractor to put his dredge to work at Yarmouth. At the request of Mr. 
Stewart I saw Mr. Moore, the president of the company, and told him that I 
would be pleased if he could arrange to expedite the work by the use of your 
dredge; further than this, however, I could not go, as it is a matter entirely for 
the contractors, 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Witiiam Pucsey. 
EB. A. Larmontu, Esq., 
Secy.-Treas. Dominion Dredging Co., 
Ottawa. 


Tue Dominion Drepeinc Company, LimiteEp, 
Orrawa, August 18, 1909. 

Hon. Dr. Pucstey, 

Minister of Public Works, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Dersr Mr. Pucstey,—Since the Dominion Dredging Company wrote you in 
reference to the dredging in St. John harbour asking for a division of the work, 
they being under the impression that the Maritime Dredging and Construction 
were doing the work at a lower price than their tender, it has come to my 
knowledge that the work is being done at thirty-nine and one-half cents, which 
was the tender price of our company. I will be in the city until Friday even- 
ing and would like to have an interview with you in regard to the matter if you 
would let me know what time it would be convenient to see me. 

Yours respectfully, 
R. Gorpon STEwartT. 


August 23, 1909. 
Dear Sir—I am in receipt of your favour of the 18th instant, and will be 
pleased to see you at any time, although I cannot see that it would be of any 
advantage to talk over the St. John dredging as I already presented as strongly 
as possible to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company your request to 
obtain a sub-contract. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Witiiam Pucstey. 
R. Gorpon Stewart, Esq., 
48 Elgin street, Ottawa. 
THE Dominion DrepGinc CoMPANY, LIMITED, 
Orrawa, September 7, 1909. 
Hon. Wm. Pucstey, 
Minister of Public Works, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Dear Sm—TI am in receipt of your favour of the 23rd ult. replying to my 
letter of the 18th and judge from it that you misunderstood my request for an 
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interview, as you referred to a request from me for a sub-contract in the harbour 
of St. John for our company from the Maritime Dredging and Construction 
Company. What our company ask for was a division of this work by your depart- 
ment and not a sub-contract from the Maritime Dredging and Construction Com- 
pany 
Yours truly, 

R. Gorpon STEW4RT. 


September 9, 1909. 


Dear Sm,—I am in receipt of your favour of the 7th instant and regret that 
I do not see how it will be possible to comply with your request for a division of 
the work of dredging at St. John as I would have no power to alter the contract 
entered into by the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company under which 
they are entitled to do the dredging at St. John. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Witu1M PucsLey. 

R. Gorpon Stewart, Esq., 

48 Elgin street, Ottawa. 


Mr. Crocker.—There is another matter. I was under the impression that 
motions had been made that all the matters investigated referring to New Brunswick 
should be reported to the House. I find, however, that that is not the case, so I will 
move this motion: ‘That the evidence taken in connection with dredging at Loggie- 
ville, Bathurst, the publie building Richibucto, and John Dumas, Richibucto wharf, 
be reported for the information of the House.’ 

Mr. Carvett.—Maquapit lake was to stand over for Colonel McLean. 


Mr. Crocker.—aAll those except ‘Maquapit lake. 


Motion carried. 


_ jill 
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Houskr or ComMons, 
ComMITTEE Room No. 382, 
3rd April, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts ask leave to present the 
following as their 


SIXTEENTH REPORT. 


Your committee recommend that the evidence taken in connection with the 
under-mentioned payments be printed as Appendices to the Journals and also in Blue- 
book form and that Rule 72 be suspended in relation thereto :— 


Payment of $5,000 to T. O. Murray in convection with purchase of Sawdust 
Wharf at Richibucto, as set out at V—188. 


Payment of $726 to John Dumas in connection with Richibucto wharfs, as 
set out at V—188. 

Payment of $914.12 to T. O. Murray in connection with Richibucto Public 
Buildings, as set out at V—392. 

Payment of $33,969.60 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company 


in connection with dredging the Gaspereau River, as set out at V—290. 


Payment of $16,050.20 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company in 
connection with dredging at St. John Harbour, as set out at V—193. 


Payment of $44,056.44 to A. & R. Loggie in connection with dredging at Loggie- 
ville, Bathurst, Dalhousie and Stonehaven, as set out at V—289 and 290. 


Payment of $48,247.68 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company 
in connection with dredging at Maquapit Lake, as set out at V—290. 

Payment of $73,614.12 to the Imperial Realty Company, and $622.29 and $5,383.26 
to the City of Ottawa in connection with Rents and Taxes of certain buildings at 
Ottawa, as set out at V—136. 


Payment of $6,146 and $150 and $889 re Flooding of Lands at Hastings Village 
and the Townships of Asphodel and Percy, as set out at W—22, 23, 24 and 25 of thé 
Report of the Auditor General for the fiscal year ended 31st March, 1909. 


‘All which is respectfully submitted. 
A. B. WARBURTON, 


Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
CommiTtEr Room No. 32, 
Tuursnay, February 24, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts met at eight o’clock p.m., 
Mr. McColl presiding. 


The committee proceeded to the consideration of a payment of $44,056.44 to A. & 
-R. Loggie in connection with dredging at Bathurst, Loggieville, Dalhousie, Stone- 
haven and Caraquet as set out at V—289 and 290, Report Auditor General, 1909. 


Mr. Anprew Loceir, recalled: 
By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. 10u stated this afternoon, I think it was in reply to Mr. Blain, that you never 
got any dredging work from the Department of Public Works without tender, as 
being regularly advertised ?—A. I do not think I said such a thing. 

Q. I understood you to have said so?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Do you say you have?—A. There has heen dredging done by us that was not 
under a tender. 

Q. Not under tender?—A. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Q. Where was that?—A. That would be at Stonehaven and I think also at 
Bathurst. 

Q. You remember when you were instructed to proceed with the work at Bathurst? 
—A. No, I do not. : 

Q. There is the telegram. You can look it over. Read it please?—A. (Reads): 


DatuHousiz, N.B., October 14, 1908. 
Evucene D. LaFrrevr, 

Ottawa. 

Kindly authorize resident engineer Stead to put dredge Hayward at work at 
Bathurst at same price as Caraquet, contract to be certified fair and reasonable 
by Stead, work not to exceed five thousand dollars. 

(Sed.) WILLIAM PUGSLEY, 
Minister Public Works. 


Q. That telegram was dated 15th October, 1902, it seems to be here, but that was 
1908, was it not?—A. Yes, I would suppose it was. 

Q. The dredge Hayward is your dredge, or the dredge of the A. & R. Loggie 
Company ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the Mr. Stead referred to is the Mr. Stead who asked you for the letter 
as to the valuation of the Richibucto wharf ?—A. Yes, at least I think so, or rather that 
Mr. Stead is the engineer. 

Q. You are aware that the Minister of Public Works was at Dalhousie at that 
time, are you not?—A. Yes, sir, I heard that report after he had been there. 

Q. Do you say you did not see the Minister of Public Works?—A. I say I did not. 

Q. Positively you did not?—A. I positively did not. 

Q. Your store is very close to the station?—A. Right opposite the station. 

Q. And were you about Dalhousie that day?—A. No, sir, I was not in Dalhousie 
at all. 

2—22 Bon 
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Q. Are you positive of that?—A. I am positive. 

Q. Have you anything upon which to base that statement 2—A. Well, I know when 
Mr. Pugsley was there. If Mr. Pugsley was there that day I was not there, because 
I never was in Dalhousie when Mr. Pugsley was there. . 

Q. You never were in Dalhousie when he was there 2—A. No, I never was there 
when he was there. 

Q. Where were you? Can you say 2—A. I think I must have been been in Richi- 
bucto. I must have been in either Richibucto or Loggieville as near as I can remem- 
ber it. 

Q. But you have no definite record which will establish where you were that day? 
—A. That is my opinion. My opinion is that I was at Richibucto. 

Q. Have you any record to which you can turn to show conclusively you were at 
Richibucto?—A. That is where I believe I was. 

Q. Will you swear you were there that day!—A. That is my opinion. 

Q. Did you know the Minister of Public Works was to address a meeting at 
Dalhousie, or to visit Dalhousie?—A. No, I do not believe I did. 

Q. Do you know that he addressed the meeting there?—A. I understood he did, 
when I came back. 

Q. At Dalhousie?’—A. Yes. 

Q. At any rate that is his telegram sent from Dalhousie on that date?—A. Well, 
I suppose it is. 

Q. Do you know that your dredge went to dredge at Bathurst, your dredge Hay- 
ward?—A. Well, Mr. Crocket, I do not know whether she went or whether she was 
there already. I could not tell you. 

Q. You cannot say that?—A. No, sir, because I do not know that. 

Q. You say your dredge Hayward did not do any work at Bathurst?—A. I do 
not say that. You say she went there. I say I do not know whether she went there 
or afterwards. 

Q. But you know the dredge Hayward did perform the work which was instruet- 
ed to be performed, and intended to be done under this contract?—A. I know the 
dredge Hayward dredged out at Bathurst. I never saw her dredge there, but there is 
no doubt she did. 

Q. You got paid for that?—A. There is no doubt about that. 

Q. I mean dredging was done at Bathurst?—A. That I do not know. 

Q. What was your price at Caraquet?—A. 41 cents. ; 

Q. Did the dredge Hayward or did any of your dredges do any work at Caraquet 
that fall?—A. No, sir. 

Q. And you are not able to say whether at the time this telegram was sent, your 
dredge Hayward was actually at Bathurst or not?—A. I am not. If you will allow 
me to explain, with the chairman’s consent—the dredge Hayward left Dalhousie to go 
to Caraquet to be there the first of October. When she left there I do not know. She 
did not do any dredging, the weather was rough, and they came to Bathurst. Whether 
that was before or after that telegram I do not know. 

Q. The dredge went to do work at Caraquet, did it not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But for some reason the work was not done at Caraquet?—A. On account of 
the weather, I understood. 

Q. In an exposed position?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And rough weather?—A. That is what I understand. 

Q. And your dredge was going in to lay up at Bathurst for the winter, was it 
not—the Hayward t—A. I do not know that she was going to lay up for fe winter, 
She may have been going to dredge some; but as I understand, when she left Caraquet 
she went to Bathurst. 
oe i ee 
ee , * uy ic Works Department at Ottawa 
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No. 6572 oes 
Subj. Bathurst Hr. i 
CuaTHAM, N.B., October 6,’08. 


Sir—In regard to dredging at Bathurst, on which I have just reported, I 
might say that the dredge Hayward is leaving Caraquet to go into winter quarters 
at Bathurst as the site of the work at Caraquet is too much exposed for dredging 
at this season. 

In Bathurst Harbour, however, the dredge might safely work for some time 
this autumn if the dredging there is decided on, as the site is sheltered. 

Yours obediently, 
(Sgd.) GEOFFREY STEAD, 

Evucene D, LAFLeur, Resident Engineer. 

Chief Engineer, D.P.W., 
Ottawa. 


Q. You see what Mr. Stead’s statement is in that letter, that the dredge Hayward 
was leaving Caraquet to go into winter quarters at Bathurst?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on the 14th, eight days after, Mr. Pugsley himself telegraphed to Mr. 
Lafleur to send your dredge to Bathurst, the dredge Hayward to work at the same 
prices as at Caraquet. That is right, is it not?—A. So far as I know, yes. 

Q. You have heard it read?—A. Yes. 

Q. You received over $5,000 for that work, or your firm did?—A. Well, I do not 
know, Mr. Crocket. No doubt we did, if it is there. 

Q. These are the accounts. I find on the Auditor General’s file, October, 1908, 
8th to the 16th, A. & R. Loggie, address Loggieville: 


November 6. To dredging performed by the Hayward at Bathurst, 
N.B., October 19, 208, 8th to 16th; 4,182 cubic yards at 
AUG. da © Se ac she Oe eR Bg Pr 


That is your account/—A. I suppose it is. As far as I am concerned, I never saw it 
before. 

Q. You observe there the dredging was begun on the Sth of October?—A. That I 
do not know. 

Q. That is what that shows, is it not, 8th to the 16th?—A. Yes, that is what that 
shows. 

Q. And you had not authority to work until the 14th of October—A. I do not 
know that. 

Q. Can you show me any other authority than that which began with the min- 
ister’s telegram ?—A. The reason I do not know, as far as that is concerned, is that I 
was not there. I was in Dalhousie. 

Q. I know, but I am asking you about that account. If that account is correct, 
you had been at work for six days on that job before the minister telegraphed to Mr. 
Lafleur to instruct the Hayward to go to work. Is not that right?—A. Certainly it 
is right, it speaks for itself. Here is another one: ‘To dredging performed by the 
Hayward at Bathurst, N.B., October 19, es 17th to 31st, 7,155 cubic yards at 41 
cents, $2,933.55. 

Q. That is another account of yours shy Yes, sir. 

Q. And here is another: ‘To dredging done by the dredge Hayward at Bathurst, 
November, 1908, 1,009 cubic yards at 41 cents.’ The total of all of which is over 
$5,0002—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And from that account you had been at work for eight days before there is 
any record of any authorization to you to do any work?—A. That I do not know. 

Q. From the account it appears that way to you?—A. Yes, from the account it 
appears that way to me, but from my own knowledge, I do not know. 
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Q. This is the item on the Auditor General’s Report: ‘ Dredge Hayward, dredged 
at Bathurst October 8th, November 7th, Ordinary spoil, total, $5,086.46.’ 

Q. You were never asked to tender for that work ?—A. Not that I am aware of. 

Q. How did you get that price fixed?—A. Mr. Crocket, I could not tell you that. 


By Mr. Blain: 

Q. Did you not say this afternoon you were under no obligation to the depart- 
ment, because every contract you had received you had tendered for after public adver- 
tisement ?—A. This afternoon? 

Q. Yes, just at six o’clock?—A. Well, I don’t remember that. 

Q. Well, you did, if you will pardon me. 

Mr, Carvett.—He explained that before you came in, Mr. Blain. He explained 
that before you came in. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. These are the weekly reports sent in, signed by the inspector, the character of 
the work is mud and clay ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mud and clay?—A. Yes. 

. Do you know Joseph H. Doucette?—A. I do not. 

. You do not know Joseph H. Doucette?—A. I do not know anything about him. 
. Do you know F. A. Fowler?—A. No, sir. 

. The captain of your dredge?—A. He is not F. A. Fowler. 

. Perhaps it is Foley? Do you know him?—A. Yes. 

. He is the captain of the dredge?—A. Yes, sir. 

These are signed by the same Geoffrey Stead to whom you referred?—A. I 
suppose they are, I do not know. 

Q. ‘Prices fair and just, Geoffrey Stead’?—A. No doubt that is his signature. 

Q. You do not know his signature?—A. I do not think I would know his signa- 
ture, but no doubt he signed them. I could not swear to Geoffrey Stead’s signature. 

I am not disputing that, but I would not swear that is his signature. 

Q. How about this price of 41 cents? Do you know anything about that?—A.I 
do not. If you will allow me to explain, I was in Dalhousie, and the dredge was down 
in Bathurst; I was not near it; I had nothing to do with it, you understand. I was 
in Dalhousie. He moved up to Bathurst and did the dredging there. J never saw 
those before. 

Q. They are the accounts of your firm?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. You are the senior member of the firm and the principal business man of the 
firm?—A. No, sir, I am not the principal business man. 

Q. Who is the principal business man?—A. We all work alike. 


LOLLLLLO 


By Mr. Blain: 

Q. Is there any other member of the firm would know more about that account 
than you do?—A. I do not know. There might be and there might not be. 

Q. If there was, who would he be?—A. I do not know that he would know any 
more about it than I, because this dredging was done at Bathurst; and those accounts 
would be made out by the inspector and sent to Mr. Stead, and not to me in Dal- 
housie. And then I do not know whether they went to Loggieyville at all or not. 

Q. Are we to understand no member of the firm knows anything about those 
accounts?—A. No, sir; you are not to understand any such thing. 

Q. Which member does?—A. Both of the other members may. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Now, your price at Caraquet was 41 cents towed to the dumping ground ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Look at that and see if there was any towing done there at all?—A. There 
does not appear to be any towing. 

Q. Do you know as a matter of fact there was no towing at Bathurst at all and 
the whole material was cast over?—A. I do not know that. 

Q. Returns show that?—A. Yes. 

Q. You got the same price at Bathurst for casting over the material, mud and 
clay, simply casting it over without towing, as your contract at Caraquet called for 
towing to the dumping ground?—A. We got 41 cents in Bathurst; whether it was all 
cast over, or some of it was, I do not know. 

Q. I may say to you it was all cast over?—A. Very well, we got the same price, 
as I understand it. 

Q. At Caraquet, your contract called for towing to the dumping ground?—A. I 
think so. 

Q. At Caraquet you say it was a very exposed position, and in fact so exposed 
that you could not work, you could not perform the work?—A. That is what I under- 
stand from the fact of the dredge leaving there and going to Bathurst. 

Q. Now, let me see how this works out: You seem to have been at. work six days 
before there was any authorization from anybody. The minister’s telegram you have 
read is dated 14th October. Now, these accounts came before the Auditor General 
for payment, Mr. Loggie?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he seems to have caught on to it. Have you the Auditor General’s letter, 
Mr. Carvell? 

Mr. Carvett.—I have never seen it. 


Mr. Crocker.—I have it here. It is a letter from the Auditor General of the 2th. 
of March, 1909, and that brings a report from Mr. Geoffrey Stead. 

Mr. Carvett.—This brings up the question I raised som 
witness has no knowledge of what took place between th 
Stead or anybody else. 

Mr. Crocker.—I want to put some questions to Mr. Loggie on: this report of Mr. 
Stead’s. I will not be very much longer with the Bathurst question. This statement 
is contained in that report: 

“On account of the difficulty and expense and loss of time you had had by moving 
from Dalhousie to Caraquet and Bathurst’—do you observe that statement ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And the documents already in evidence show your dredge was at work on the 
6th of October, but there was no authorization for you to do the work?—A. That I 
do not know. 

Q. That appears to be the case, from the bills and the documents does it not 2—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Now, you see that your accounts and Mr. Stead’s previous letter shows that 
your dredge had put into Bathurst to lay up for the winter?—A. I see that? 

Q. Yes? You know the dredge Hayward put into Bathurst to lay up for the 
winter, or did you not?—A. I know the dredge left Dalhousie and went to Caraquet, 
and went from Caraquet to Bathurst to put up there. 

Q. And Mr. Stead reported to?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the letter of 14th October, 1909, he speaks about the difficulty and 
expense that you were at in moving your dredge from Dalhousie to Caraquet and 
Bathurst in justification of paying you 41 cents for casting the material over?—A. 
There is no doubt it was quite an expense to take a dredge from Dalhousie to Caraquet 
and back to Bathurst. 

Q. But your dredge was at Bathurst as appears, before there was any authorization 
to you to do the work?—A. That may be too; no doubt it is true, if it is there. 

; Q. Here is a letter from Mr. Turgeon, member for Gloucester in regard to the 
Bathurst property: (reads): 


neral and Mr. 


‘ 
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Baruurst, N.B., July 28, 708. 
Honourable WinuiAmM Pucstey, 
Minister of Public Works, 
Ottawa. 
My dear Minister, -. 

The McLean Company, an American firm in which Senator Edwards is inter- 
ested, have purchased the Summer mill in Bathurst Village, and the extensive 
lumber limits connected therewith. 

They are now erecting an immense plant in conerete work of a powerful 
capacity, and will carry on lumber operations quadruple in extent to what was 
carried on in the past. 

They will require some dredging at a certain point in the harbour, without 
which they could not practically carry on their business it is asserted. They do 
not expect the dredging of the harbour in general, which would no doubt be a very 
expensive work. They only require a couple of bars high, too short to be skimmed 
at the entrance of the channel leading to their booms. 

They wish to know at once what may be done to relieve their situation. I 
understand $20,000 would cover the necessary expenditure. 

Would you kindly have immediate instructions wired to your resident engineer, 
Mr. Stead, at Chatham, to make at once a survey and report on this particular work 
so that you may be able to let us know your views at the earliest possible moment. 


Believe me, dear sir, 
Very respectfully yours, 


! (Sgd.) O. TURGEON. 


o /Do you know,if that is the dredging that your dredge did?—A. I do not know, 
but T' suppose its. 
Q. You suppose that is the dredging?—A. Yes. 
Q. Here is a letter or a report of Mr. Stead’s on the 6th of October. (Reads.) 
No. 6,567. 
Subj. Bathurst Hr. 
OcroBer 6, 1909. 

Sir,—As requested in your letter No. 4340 of 11th August an examination 
has been made of the dredging asked for at Bathurst Harbour in front of Bath- 
urst Lumber Company’s property, and I inclose a plan showing the site and extent 
of the proposed work. The Bathurst Lumber Company will erect a large mill at 
a cost of about $250,000 with a capacity of 150,000 F.B.M. 

The water in Bathurst Harbour is very shallow and unsafe in narrow chan- 
nels, and to reach the channel in front of the mill the company requests that a 
cut 100 feet wide be made across the flats and old booming ground to give six feet 
at low water between spring tides. 

The company state that on completion of the dredging they intend to build a 
wharf along the edge of the ent from which to load their lumber in barges and 
schooners. 

Dredging to give 6 feet at low water would amount to 36,500 cubic yards of 
barge measurement, which at 35 cents per cubic yard would cost $12,775. The 
company state that a depth of four feet at L.W.O.S.T. would be sufficient for this 
season. This would require dredging to the extent of 26,800 cubic yards. 

The correspondence inclosed with your letter is returned herewith. 


Yours obediently, 


(Sged.) GEOFFREY STEAD, 
E. D. Larrevur, Esq., Resident Engineer. 
Chief Engineer, Department Public Works, 
Ottawa. 
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Q. Do you know if that is the company of which Senator Edwards is a member, 
as referred to by Mr. Turgeon?—A. I have no means of knowing only by report. I 
have no official way of knowing; I think Senator Edwards is in that company. 

Q. Mr. Turgeon mentioned him as being of the company?—A. Yes, I believe he 
was. 

Q. You notice that Mr. Stead there estimates that work at 35 cents?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he certified it for 41 cents after the minister had instructed the depart- 
ment to give it to you?—A. I have no means of knowing that. 

Mr. CarvEtu.—It is not fair to say that Mr. Stead certified it at 35 cents. He says 
a certain number of cubic yards, which at 35 cents would cost that much. That is a 
matter to fight out with Mr. Stead. 

Wirtyess.—I do not know why I should be responsible for what Mr. Stead does. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. You seem to be the gainer by what Mr. Stead does?—A. Yes. 
Q. He certifies that 41 cents is ‘fair and reasonable’?—A. Have you not read me 


a telegram where Mr. Stead had authority to put the dredges at work at Bathurst at 
41 cents? 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Do you know anything about the location at Bathurst, whether if you had 
gone on and done all the work suggested by Mr. Stead it would have been done more 
cheaply, or would it cost more money, or do you have any knowledge of it yourself at 
all?—A. I do not know whether it would or not. That is a statement I would not 
make. 

Q. Did you ask the minister or any officer of the department for a chance to do 
this dredging at Bathurst at any price?—A. I never did, and I am not aware of the 
firm doing it. I positively never did. 

Q. Was there any correspondence or verbal correspondence?—A. Not that I am 
aware of. 

Q. You simply got instructions to go and do this work at the Caraquet price %— 
A. As I understand it, the captain of the dredge got that instruction. 

Q. And you did so, and got your pay for it?—A. We did so and we got our pay 
for it. 

By Mr. Blain: 

Q. Without any tender at all?—A. Certainly, as I explained to Mr. Crocket at 
first. 

Mr. Carvett.—No tender at all; they simply got the telegram to go and do it. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Do you get many contracts that way?—A. No,sir. All the dredging we have 
done that way, as I understand it, is some dredging at Stonehaven and Bathurst, as 
far as my knowledge goes. 

Q. The others were by tender?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Do you know whether there is anything in the contract which gives the 
department to move you from one place to another?—A. I think there is. 

Q. Did you have a contract regarding the Caraquet work?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was it a written contract?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. What was the price there?—A. 41 cents. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Who serutinizes your contracts before they are signed on behalf of your firm? 
Which member of your firm?—A. We have all signed them. 
Q. My question. I would like to know which member of your firm is the active 
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man in connection with the dredging business between your company and the govern- 
ment?—A. That is a question Mr.—I do not know what your name 1s, what you 
call the active man—if there were contracts to sign if you will allow me to explain, 
each of us would sign the contract as far as the contract was concerned. Is that the 
explanation you want? 

Q. No. That is the explanation as to the signature. JI am assuming that some 
member of your firm makes a specialty of attending to all these contracts between 
your firm and the government ?—A. No, sir, I do not think so. 

Q. Some of the partners in your firm do that; it must be either one or the other? 
—A. If I signed a contract I would certainly look it over before I signed it. 

Q. And each of the members of your firm do that?—A. Certainly, if they sign it. 

Q. Did you look over this one?—A. Certainly I did, if I signed it. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. You did sign it—A. I looked it over then. 

Q. We will not take time in going over it?—A. About the place you spoke of, can 
you not find that? 

Q. I do not want to take up the time in looking for it. If it is found in the 
other contract it can be put in the evidence. 


By Mr. Crocket:. 


Q. I want to call your attention to a statement Mr. Stead made in his report 
after the Auditor General called his attention to this irregularity, that it was the 
intention of the contractors, that they should receive 41 cents for material cast over. 
Did you know anything about that?—A. I did not. The intention of the contractors? 

Q. Yes, that is what he states, if I remember correctly, in his report.—aA. I do 
not know. 

Q. Were you ever consulted about this at all?—A. About the Bathurst dredging 
by Mr. Stead? 

Q. About the Bathurst dredging by Mr. Stead or by Mr. Pugsley or by anybody 
connected with the Department ?—A. No, sir, I was not. 

Q. Never spoken to?—A. About the Bathurst contract? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, sir. If you are speaking of Andrew Loggie. 

Q. Yourself ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You do not know how this thing was brought about at all?—A. I do not. It 
would appear to me that that telegram that the Captain of the dredge got to go there 
was his authority. 

Q. You know nothing except what you found out since you came here. Is that 
right ?—A. Yes, sir, as far as the Bathurst dredging was concerned. 

Q. This was in the month of October, 1908? 


By Mr. Carvell: 


No doubt at all it was just before the election?—A. No question at all. 


By Mr. Crocket:. 


Q. In the month of October, 1908, that telegram was sent from Dalhousie?— 


A. Yes, the telegram you showed me as being sent from Dalhousie was on the 14th 
October, 1908. 


Q. The election was on the 26th of October?—A. Yes. 


Q. You received $14,186.90 according tothe Auditor General’s report for dredg- 
ing at Loggieville, your firm did?—A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Crocket.—] will put in the whole contract. We have three contracts which 
we will put in evidence. 
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Specification marked ‘ A,’ referred to in within indenture. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS.—SPECIFICATION AND TENDER 
FOR DREDGING. 


We, the undersigned, hereby ‘offer to the Honourable the Minister of Public 
Works, to furnish all the necessary dredges, drills, tugs, steamers, seows, labour, 
plant and machinery, and to execute and perform dredging i in the following men- 
tioned rivers and harbours and their approaches in the province of New Bruns- 
wick, at Dalhousie, and in strict accordance with the following specification and 

conditions, for the following prices per cubic yard, secow measurement :— 


Rock (blasted) or boulders exceeding 2 cubic yards, ($3.00) three dollars per 
cubic yard, scow measurement, towed to dumping ground. 

All other materials ($0.50) fifty cents per cubic yard, scow measurement, 
towed to dumping ground. 

Rock (blasted) or boulders exceeding 2 cubic yards... sates 
dollars per cubic yard, bucket measurement, cast over, 20 fee hon eee 

All other materials........ cents per cubic yard, bucket measurement, cast 
over 20 feet from cut. 

We agree that the plant supplied shall be thoroughly examined by an officer of 
distance not exceeding three miles to the dumping ground, and to accept one 
cent per cubic yard additional for every additional mile of tow that may be or- 
dered, except in tidal waters when the additional price will be two cents per 
eubie yard. 

We agree to work in accordance with the written instructions given us 
from time to time by the chief engineer of the Department of Public Works or 
his representative, resident engineer, and to deposit all materials dredged out in 
such places and in such a manner as may be indicated in writing by the chief 
engineer or by the engineer acting under his instructions. 

We agree that the plant supplied shall be thoroughly examined by an officer of 
the Department of Public Works, and that if it be found of an inferior descrip- 
tion or deemed unfit to perform the work required, then on receipt of notice in 
writing from the chief engineer we will, within one week, supply such other 
plant as shall be approved of by the chief engineer, and in the event of failure 
or refusal on our part to do so, the department shall have the power to terminate 
the contract. 

We declare that we have, on the date of filing of this tender, the following 
named plant duly registered in Canada for the performance of the works tendered 
for: 

Name of dredge Hayward. Capacity per hour from 20 to 75 cub. yards. Tug 
Mascot.. Dump scows Nos. 1 & 2. Capacity each about 100 cub. yards. 


_ We agree that the plant supplied shall be manned with efficient officers and 
men, and furnished with a proper outfit for the working and maintenance of the 
same. No alien labour to be employed. 

We agree to provide and keep lighted proper ship lights on the dredge, tugs, 
scows, platform, &c., during the night, and to be liable for all wharfage and dock- 
age of the plant, or any part of it, and responsible for damage done to piers or 
to shipping through the negligence or inattention of ourselves, agents or servants. 

We agree that the Department of Public Works shall not in any way be 
held liable for any expense connected with towing the plant. or any part of it, to 
or from the localities where dredging is to be performed, or for any loss or damage 
during storms, fire, collision or otherwise, either in transit to and from such 
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localities, or during the period the plant is employed by the department, nor for 
any delays or accidents which may be due to other works being carried on con- 
currently in the locality or localities either by the department or corporations or 
individuals, or by shipping. 

We agree that any dredge intended to be employed on this work must be 
duly registered in Canada at the time of the filing of this tender with the de- 
partment. 

We agree that the department will in no way be bound to make any allow- 
ance for dredging to a greater depth than one foot beyond the depth which may 
be ordered to be made, nor for a greater width than that which may also be 
ordered to be made. 

We agree to begin work within twenty days after the date we have been 
notihed of the acceptance of our tender. 

We agree that in tendering for the work herein contemplated, we will be 
bound to pay to the workmen engaged on the said work, such wages as are gene- 
rally accepted as current in each trade for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out, and that we, after having signed the contract, will 
be held and bound to conform ourselves to the wording and spirit of this clause. 

We hereby certify that we have visited and examined the site of the proposed 
work, or have caused it to be visited and examined by a competent person on our 
behalf, and have made all inquiries relative to the kinds of the materials to be 
removed. 

Payments to the contractor entrusted with the work will be made every month 
on the certificate of the chief engineer, who shall be the sole judge as to the 
quantity and value of the work performed up to the time of each payment. 

We herewith inclose an accepted bank cheque, payable to the order of the 
Honourable the Minister of Public Works, for the sum of six thousand dollars 
($6,000) as security deposit in connection with the dredging we offer to perform in 
the province of 

Intending contractors will please note that separate tenders will have to be 
made for works in each province of the Dominion, and that each of these tenders 
must be accompanied by an accepted cheque for six thousand dollars ($6,000) as 
above stated. 


The cheque or cheques will be returned if the tender or tenders are not accepted. 


Nore.—It must be distinctly understood that the department does not bind 
itself to continue the work at the prices quoted after the close of navigation this 
coming fall or after the close of the present fiscal year, in cases when the navigation 
is open all the year, nor after the appropriation granted for this work is exhausted; 
but we agree that the department will have the power and right to, at any time, 
call upon us to continue for one or more ensuing seasons, the dredging which may 
be awarded to us under this tender and at the prices herein quoted. 

Although receiving this tender in the manner and with the conditions set forth 
above, the Department of Public Works reserves the right of executing the work 
with the dredging plant of the Department and of not accepting the lowest or any 
tender. 

EUGENE D. LAFLEUR, 


Chief Engineer. 
DEPARTMENT OF Pusptic Works, 


Ottawa. 


Envelopes containing this tender are to be endorsed ‘ Tender for dredging at 
Dalhousie, in the province of New Brunswick,’ and addressed to the Secretary of 
the Department of Public Works, Ottawa. : 

All blanks are to be properly filled and signatures of the persons tendering 
must be in their respective handwriting. 


’ 
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Signatures, occupation and post office addresses of parties tendering. 
Dated at this day of 1908. 


Signed by the Contractors in the) 
presence of: 

(Signed) J. H. Baird, witness to 
signature of Andrew Loggie. b 

(Signed) Geoffrey Stead, witness to| ce ROBERT LOGGIE. 
signature of Robert Loggie. 

(Signed) A. P. M. Harriman, witness 

; to signature of Francis P. Loggie. 

Signed by the Deputy Minister and} (Signed) J. B. HUNTER, 
Secretary of the Department oft Deputy Minister of Public Works. 
Public Works in the presence of : ‘s NAP. TESSIER, 

(Signed) J. A. Chasse. Secretary. 


(Signed) ANDREW LOGGIE. 


og FRANCIS P. LOGGIE. 


Tuis INDENTURE, made in duplicate, this 17th day of the month of August 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eight 

Between Andrew Loggie and Robert Loggie and Francis P. Loggie, all of 
Loggieville, in the province of New Brunswick, Dominion of Canada, hereinafter 
called ‘the Contractors’ of the first first part; 

And His Majesty King Edward the Seventh represented herein by the 
Minister of Public Works of Canada, of the second part, 

Witnesseth that the contractors for themselves and their, and each of their 
heirs, executors, administrators and assigns hereby contract and agree with His 
said Majesty, His heirs and successors, for and in consideration of the covenants, 
conditions and agreements hereinafter mentioned, to find all necessary dredge tugs, 
labour, material, dredging equipment, machinery, vessels, scows, plant, tools, im- 
plements and all contingencies whatsoever, and to perform, complete and finish, 
in every respect to the satisfaction of the said minister in a good and workman- 
hike manner, agreeably to the true intent and meaning of the specification hereto 
annexed, and marked “ A,” forming part of these presents, and to the extent and 
in the situation described, or as may hereafter be directed by the engineer or 
officer in charge of the work, in the depths of water as shown on the plan or plans 
prepared for the purposes of the present contract and also forming part 
thereof, 

All the works required to deepen, dredge out and clear wholly and entirely of 
all obstacles and materials whatsoever at Dalhousie, in the province of New 
Brunswick, and at such place or places and in such direction as may be indicated 
by the engineer in charge of the work, and to such depths and such widths as the 
engineer in charge may at any time direct or require. 

And that the said contractors shall perform the dredging herein contemplated in 
a complete, proper and satisfactory manner and so as to dredge as many cubic yards 
of mud, sand clay, clay and sand, clay and boulders, gravel, hard pan or rock, as 
the case may be, measured on the scow, per. day as may reasonably be expected, 
with a dredge capable of removing, at least sixty yards of ordinary excavation per 
hour and with proper tug and scows properly manned, furnished with fit fuel and 
perfectly effective in all respects no allowance being asked for or made for the 
cost and charges of bringing the plant to the work or for removing it from the same. 

And for the purposes aforesaid, the contractors shall work during all the work- 
ing days continuously 10 hours per day, but not more than 12 hours per day, 
unless the permission of the engineer in charge of the work be given in writing 
for the prolongation of the hours of work which permission shall be given only in 
case thé work proceeds to his satisfaction. 
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And that no charge shall be made by the said contractors or allowed to them 
for any time lost or for any damage or loss of the plant from fire, storms or any 
other cause whatsoever. 

And that the said contractors shall deposit the mud and material so dredged 
out at such place or places as may be indicated by the officer in charge of the works. 

And that the said contractors shall commence the work immediately after the 
present agreement shall have been signed, and shall vigorously and regularly carry 
on and prosecute the said works and shall provide all the towage incident to the 
removal from any locality to another, when required and necessary, so as to ensure 
the completion of the works on or before the close of the navigation of the present 
year, or to such a day or a date as the said minister may determine. 

In consideration whereof, His Majesty represented as aforesaid, doth hereby 
promise and agree to pay the said contractors or to their heirs, assigns or lawful 
representative for the actual amount of dredging performed by the contractors (no 
allowance being made for the time lost or for cost, of taking the plant and 
machinery to the work), and removing the same on completion of work the follow- 
ing rates and prices, namely: 

. For rock mariners boulders exceeding 2 cubic yards at the rate of ($3.00) 
fees Fao ater .. ..per cubie yard, scow measurement, 
towed to dumping seauntid “AL othe materiale at the rate of ($0.50 cts.) fifty 
a per cubic yard, scow measurement, towed to the dumping ground. 


. For rock ae or boulders ara 2 eubie yards at the rate of 


(Paar Ctsoicess) mere .. .. per eubie yard, bucket 
PRRR Cane mIent. ee over 20 ieee ea cae AL aha materials at the rate of 
(ies Ctse ses) bs. .. .. per cubie yard, bucket measurement, 


paste over 20 feet ean eu rhe ao mee caleulated on the rate hereinbefore 
determined to be made monthly if practicable, on the written certificate of the 
engineer or officer in charge, stating the number of cubic yards of the material 
dredged out and measured on scow or in situ., and deposited where directed, 
during the period then ended, and that the work has been performed to his 
satisfaction; but nevertheless it shall be lawful for His Majesty to withhold from 
the contractors and retain ten per cent of the several estimates until the entire 
completion of the said works and acceptance of same by His Majesty, which 
percentage so retained shall be paid after the said engineer or officer in charge 
shall have delivered his final estimate. 

It is also hereby understood and agreed that if, by the report of the officer 
in charge, it shall appear that the rate of progress of works is not such as to en- 
sure its completion within a reasonable time or in ease of breach of any of its 
conditions and stipulations herein contained, His Majesty shall have the power, 
without process or suit at law, to take the work or ‘any part thereof out of the hands 
of said contractors, and to relet the same to any other contractor or contractors 
without its being previously advertised or to employ additional or other dredging 
machines, equipment, workmen and other necessary means and things at the ex- 
pense of the contractors and in either case the contractors shall be liable for all 
damages, extra costs and expenditure which may be incurred by reason thereof, 
and shall likewise forfeit all moneys then due under this contract. 

That in the event of the said contractors making default in the payment of 
the salaries or wages of any foreman, workman or labourer employed by them on 
the said works, or in paying for any materials delivered on the site or used to or to be 
used in the construction of the works herein contracted for, and whether or not a 
claim therefor is filed in tlie office of the minister, representing His Majesty as 
aforesaid, then and so often as the same shall happen, it is expressly covenanted 
and agreed that His Majesty shall have the full right to employ and utilize not 
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only any amount or amounts due to said contractors under this contract, but also 
the security cheque deposited with His Majesty, together with any interest which 
may have accrued thereon for paying any salaries or wages or any accounts for 
machinery, plant or materials that may be left unpaid by the said contractors. 

The contractors shall give due assistance as may be required for the purpose 
of enabling the said engineer or the officer in charge of the works to ascertain 
the quantity of material dredged out and the number of days actually employed 
in the work in order to make true and correct estimates and statements. 

Should any difference of opinion arise as to the construction to be put upon 
any of the conditions of this contract the same shall be determined by the said 
engineer alone, and such determination shall be final and conclusive and binding 
upon the parties of this contract and every of them. 

Proviso. The said contractors further agree and hereby bind themselves 
to pay to the workmen engaged in the said work, such wages as are generally 
accepted as current in each trade for competent workmen in the district where 
the works are to be carried out. 

Time shall be deemed to be of the essence of this contract. 

This contract is hereby, pursuant to the provisions of the 18th section of the 
Statute, 6-7 Edward VII (1906), Chapter 10, R.S.C., made subject to the express 
condition that no member of the House of Commons of Canada shall be admitted 
to any share or part of such contract or to any benefit to arise therefrom. 


* In witness whereof the contractors have signed and sealed these presents, and 
the said minister, acting as aforesaid, hath signed his name and caused the seal 
of the Department of Public Works to be hereunto aftixed and the Secretary for 
the said department hath countersigned the same. 


Signed, sealed and delivered by the Con-] (Signed) ANDREW Locals. 
tractors in presence of: | L.S. 
(Signed) J. H. Baird witness to L 
signature of Andrew Loggie. a Ropert Locectr. 
(Signed ) Geoffrey Stead, witness to IGASE 


signature of Robt. Loggie. 
(Signed) <A. P. M. Harriman, | 
to signature of Francis P. Loggie. 
Signed, sealed and delivered by the | 
Deputy Minister and Secretary of 
the Department of Public Works in 
the presence of: 
(Signed) J. H. Chasse 


ds Francis P. Loceir, 


LS. 


(Signed) J. B. Hunter, 

Dy. Minister of Public Works. 

(Signed) Nap. TEssier, : 
Secretary. 


a ee 


Norr.—Contract for work at Loggieville signed on 17th August, 1908, prices, 
rock, $3.00; other material 50 cents. Contract for Caraquet work was signed on 17th 
August, 1908, prices, rock, $3, other material 41 cents per cubie yard. Speci- 
fication in each case the same as for Dalhousie work. Dredging at Bathurst 
and Stonehaven was done under Caraquet tender. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. You did dredging for the department at Loggieville. JI mention the amount 
stated in the Auditor General’s Report, $14,186.90, for the year 1909. Do you know 
when your firm received instructions to proceed with that work?—A. No, I do not, 
from my own personal knowledge. 1? 

Q. This is only a copy, but it is given to me by Mr. Doody here; it is dated 
Ottawa, June 27th, 1908: 
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June 27th, 1908. 
A. & R. Loacm, Contractors, Loggieville, N.B. 
Your tender for dredging at Loggieville has been accepted Mr. Stead in- 
structed to lay out work. Please begin operations as soon as possible. 
(Seu 2 ee 
Chief Engineer. 
Chee WeeD: 
(G.N.W. Tel.) 


Q. Did that go to Dalhousie?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Then there is a teleg-am of the same date to Geoffrey Stead, Chatham, NB. 


Ortawa, June 27th, 1908. 
2038475. 
Subj. Loggieville, N.B. 
GEOFFREY STEAD, 
Resident Engineer, 
Chatham, N.B. 
_ A. & R. Loggie’s tender for dredging at Loggieyille has been accepted 
Please lay out work immediately. 
(Sgd.) 


Chief Engineer. 
Che. PW D: 
(G. N. W. Tel.) 


Q. Did your firm perform the dredging work?—A. That is as I understand it. 

Q. This $14,000 payment was for the ‘work that was performed under those in- 
structions?—A. And the contract. 

Q. Tenders were calleed for that work, do you remember?—A. Yes, sir: 

Q. The record shows that tenders were called, and yours was the only tender?— 
A. I do not know that. 

‘Q. You do not know that?—A. No, sir. 

.Q. It appears yours was the only tender?—A. You can understand it would be 
a hard thing for us to know it. 

Q. Was there an inspector on that work during the whole of the time?—A. 
Yes, sir, I think so, surely. ; 

Q. Is that George Harper?—A. George Harper was the Inspector one season. 

Q. What is George Harper’s occupation when he is not engaged in inspecting 
contracts?—A. I think George Harper has a little store. I do not know what other 
work he does but I think that is how he makes a living at present. 

Q. Where? At Loggieville?—A. Yes. 

Q. He has a little store at present? How long has he conducted the store?— 


A. I could not be positive as to the date, but perhaps three or four years, or four or 


five years. 

Q. You know him pretty intimately, do you not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now here is a letter which was written to the Honourable William Pugsley, 
Minister of Public Works (Reads.) 


No. 325747. 
Subject :—Loggieville, N.B. 
SEPTEMBER 24, 708. 
Hon. Wm. PuGstey, 
Minister of Public Works. 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—We find we have not received any payment for dredging done at 
Stonehaven, N.B., June and July, also dredging done at Loggieville and Dal- 
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housie, N.B., in August; also dredging done at Loggieville, N.B., May and June. 
We think perhaps matters have been overlooked. We would appreciate very much 
if the department would look into this matter and send us along a cheque. 


Thanking you kindly, . 
Yours faithfully, 


(Sgd.) a. & R. LOGGIE. 


Q. Do you know anything about that letter ?—A. I do not. 

Q. You have no doubt that is a copy of the letter sent by your firm to the Min- 
ister of Public Works?—A. I do not know that; it may be. 

Q. Do you notice there Mr. Loggie, that you sent in a claim for dredging at 
Loggieville for the months of May and June?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you received no authorization to do the work until June 27?7—A. More 
than likely we got no_pay then. 

Q. Are you able to say whether you got paid or not?—A. I am not. 

Q. But you sent in a bill?—A. It appears by that. 

Q. Now, here is a letter by Eugene D. Lafleur, chief engineer, on January 13, 

1909, to J. B. Hunter, the Depu+~ Minister of Public Works. (Reads): 


Ortawa, January 13th., 1909. 
No. 331243. 


Subj: Loggieville, N.B., 


Sir,—I have the honour to transmit herewith a report by Mr. Geoffrey Stead, 
resident engineer, on an account amounting to $1,586.90 rendered by Messrs. A. & 
R. Loggie for dredging performed at Loggieville during the months of May and 
June, 1908. 

Mr. Stead states that it is impossible to get weekly reports for this work as the 
inspector was not appointed at the time the work was performed, and he does not know 
just what work was done and could not sign a report. 

The captain of the dredge, however, has made on the accounts a declaration 
before a justice of the peace as to the correctness of the amount charged. 

Under the circumstances, I think that the money is due the firm and should be 
paid. If my recommendation is accepted I would ask that the accounts be rendered 
to me to be certified in the regular manner and sent in for payment. 

I have the honour to be, sir 
Your obedient servant, 


(Sed.) EUGENE D. LAFLEUR. 
J. B. Hunter, Esa., Chief Engineer. 
Deputy Minister Dept. Public Works, 
Ottawa. 


Q. That letter states that Mr. Stead had reported there was no inspector on the 
work in the months of May and June; the work was performed before any inspector 
was appointed and there was no check kept, and the only voucher was the declaration 
of the captain, the employe of your firm?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he asks that the accounts be sent back to be certified in the regular way, 
notwithstanding that. Is that the way you understand that letter? 

Mr. Carvetu.—Has that anything to do with this witness? 

Mr. Crocker. —That is a letter. 

Mr. Carvety.—The letter speaks for itself. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. That appears to be the case, Mr. Loggie?—A. By that letter it does. 
Q. Do you say that letter is not a letter of Mr. Lafleur’s, the chief engineer of 
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the department?—A. It is a very strange thing for you to ask me such a question. 
How can I tell whether it is Mr. Lafleur’s letter or not. 

Q. Do you dispute that?—A. I do not dispute it at all. 

Q. You have not the least doubt of that?—A. No. 

Mr. Carvent.—We do not claim that Mr. Lafleur did not write the letter. I am 
satisfied he did, but why take up the time in this way, because if my honourable 
friend wants to get all these letters in evidence he can put Mr. Lafleur on the stand. 

Mr. Crocxer—I want to call Mr. Loggie’s attention to the facts that appear by 
the return, and ask him what explanation he has. 

Mr. Carvert.—How can you ask this man to explain negotiations of the depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Crocker.—I am asking him to explain how his company did work for two 
months before there was any authorization. 

Q. Here is a letter in the same connection from Geoffrey Stead of the 7th of 
October, 1908, to the chief engineer. (Reads): 

6568 
Subj. Loggieville. ' 
CuatTHaM, N.B., Oct. 7, 708. 

Sir,—I have received your telegram, ‘Please reply to my letter 15th Septem- 
ber regarding Loggie’s account for dredging at Loggieville.’ 

I have your letter number 6181 of 14th September on this subject, to which I 
presume you refer, and in which you ask if weekly reports could not be obtained, 
signed by the Department’s Inspector, Mr. G. Harper, of the work charged for 
by Messrs. A. & R. Loggie. 

I have taken the matter up with Messrs. A. & R. Loggie, who explain that as 
the inspector was not then appointed, he does not know just what work was done, 
and also could not swear to the reports. The captain of the dredge has made on 
the accounts a declaration before a Justice of the Peace of the correctness of the 
amounts charged for; and if you wish, weekly reports can be made out on the 
regular form with the declaration and signature of the captain that amounts are 
correct. 

I return the accounts, &e., inclosed with your letter. 

Yours obediently, 
(Sed.) GEOFFREY STEAD, 

The Cuter ENGINEER. Resident Engineer. 


Now, it appears from that that this work was going on without any inspector being 
appointed, does it not?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Before there was any authorization to the firm to do the work?—A. That 
might be so. 


By Mr. Blain: 

Q. Is that man who certified to the account in your employ yet?~—A. Whom do 
you mean ? 

Q. The captain of the dredge, Foley?—A. He is the captain of the dredge. 

Q. He is one of your employees?—A. Now? 

Q. I am asking the question, is that man who certified to the accounts still in 
your employ ?—A. Now? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How long since?—A. Since the dredge quit dredging we have nething more to 
do with him. 

Q. He is out of your employ now?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Did you submit a tender to the department for this work?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Was it in response to an advertisement calling for tenders?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you know how many tenders were submitted to the department?—A. I do 
not. : 
Q. Did you enter into a contract with the department?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Will you kindly look at these two documents and say if those are the con- 
tracts? (Handing documents to witnese).—A. Yes, sir, they appear to be. 
Q. By whom are they signed?—A. By Andrew Loggie, Robert Loggie, and 
Francis P. Loggie. 
Q. That ‘Andrew Loggie’ is your signature?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And you recognize the signature of the others?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you know anything about this question of some dredging not having been 
‘certified to by the Inspector?—A. TI do not. 
Q. That is all news to you?—A. That is all new. I never knew it before, because 
I was not there. 
Q. Well, do you know whether the firm ever got paid for that work or not?—A. I 
do not. 
Q. You do not know anything about it?—A. I do not. They may or may not. 
I do not know from my own knowledge. 
Q. We might have to take up some time in order to find out. Did the firm get 
paid for it or not, Mr. Crocket? I presume you will admit it. 
Mr. Crocker.—It has not been paid in the accounts for the year ending the 31st 
of March last. 
Mr. Carvetit.—You will admit the firm were not paid for these amounts not 
certified, that they were not paid down to the 31st of March last? 
Mr. Crocket.—No. That is, under direction from the department? I want 
those contracts put in evidence. 
Mr, Carvetu.—I have already offered them. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. You put in a tender on this work. May I ask which member of your firm 
makes out those tenders?—A. I do not know. The tender is there. 

Q. But they all sign it?—A. Yes, I think the tender is made out by the depart- 
ment. : 

Q. Did you scrutinize it? Somebody has the responsibility on behalf of your 
firm?—A. I do not think they have. If I was signing a tender I would scrutinize 
it for myself. 

Q. What I was trying to get at, the three members of the firm sign these ten- 
ders?—A. Yes, sir, those are our signatures. 

Q. Are we to understand that each of you consult, and go over the tender care- 
fully, or is that work the special work of any one member of your firm?—A. Not 
the special work of any one member of our firm. If I was going to sign it I would 
look it over for myself. 

Q. I was just assuming one member of your firm would have that special work. 
It is rather remarkable to me that all the members of the firm have the same work, 
and that when a tender is to be signed, each of you go over it?-—-A. Is not that the 
proper way to do. If I was going to sign a tender, should I not read it over before 
I sign it? 

The CHamman.—lIf I understand what Mr. Blain is asking, in your method of 
doing business, is there not some one member of your firm who paid special attention 
to these dredging contracts, and who would report to all of you, although you may 
all read them over, and sign them, yet there would be one who would have special 
knowledge more than the others?—A. Not necessarily. If they went to Loggieville 
they would send them to me to sign them, and read them over. 

Q. When there is any dispute between your company and the department, who 
takes that up specially?—A. It is taken up at Loggieville. 

2—23 
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Q. Not by you?—A. If I am there I would take my share of it. If I was not 
there I would not. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. I understand you have no explanation to offer as to how your dredge was 
working at Loggieville for a couple of months before you received any authorization ? 
—A. From my own personal knowledge I do not know; therefore I could not offer 
an explanation of a thing I do not know. 

Q. For dredging at Dalhousie, you received $22,963.50. What was the price at 
Dalhousie?—A. 50 cents. 

Q. There was a tender for that, I beelieve?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were the only tenderer at Dalhousie?—A. I do not know that. 

Q. Here is the abstract from the department.—A. What means would I have 
to know that. We tender for ourselves. 

Q. Is not that the only tender here. ‘Schedule of tenders as opened for dredg- 
ing” That is what is given to me by Mr. Doody of the Public Works Depeartment. 
You do not know very much about those dredging contracts at all?—A. Mr. Crocket, 
pardon me, but how could I tell. What part of my duty would devolve on knowing 
how many tenders were made for a dredging contract to the department? 

Q. That would not interest you very much?—A. I do not see why it should. 

Q. It would interest you that you got the contract?—A. Yes, it certainly did. 

Q. It interested you to the extent of twenty two thousand odd dollars in one 
season ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember when you started that work at Dalhousie?—A. I think 
when we started that work, when the dredge got there is was about the first part of 
July. 

Q. ‘The first part of July 2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have any knowledge as to where the dredging was to be done when 
you tendered for the work?—A. Yes, sir, I think so. 

Q. Who did you get that information from? I mean what particular part of 
the harbour. Who did you get that from?—A. Well I really do not know who we got 
it from. I know we had the information. 

Q. You know you had the information, but you cannot say who you derived it 
from?—A. I cannot say who gave us that information, but I would suppose there 
would be a plan of the dredging of the harbour attached to the tenders, or it would 
be done in some way that we would know what the dredging was, before we got the 
tender for it. 

Q. Do you know there was a plan attached to the tender?—A. No. 

Q. Did you know to what depth you would have to go?—A. Certainly, there was 
a plan given to the captain, showing the depth of the water, and where he had to 
dredge and all about it. 

Q. For the tenders, did you have that information?—A. We might have, but I 
do not know how we got it. 

Q. You started to dredge at the deep water wharf?—A. The public wharf. 

Q. You did not continue at the public wharf all season2—A. No, sir. 

Q. You were put at what is called the Ferry slip in the month of August?— 
A. I cannot tell from memory. 

Q. You took the dredge from the deep water wharf. It is called the deep water 
wharf, or is it called the public wharf?—A. It is called the publie wharf. ; 

Q. You removed it down to the Ferry slip?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The accounts show that was done on August 1727—A. Would not that be on 
an order? 

Q. Yes, there was an order, and then you removed the dredge to the Ferry slip? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you dredged there until the 26th of October, according to the accounts? 
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Mr. CarveELL.—TI do not think that is correct. 

A. J think that is an error on the part of somebody. 

Mr. CarveLu.—TI went over the accounts just hurriedly and I find where the in- 
spector reports every week what they did. They removed from one place to another. 

A. The 26th of October would be wrong, I think. We left Dalhousie to go to 
Caraquet on the 1st of October. We dredged July, August and September. We could 
not be dredging on the 26th of October, and be at Caraquet. 

By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. I may be mistaken.—A. I think you are mistaken, Mr. Crocket. 

Mr. CarveLt.—If it is the 26th of anything it is the 26th of September. 

Mr. Crocket.—I think you are right about that. Yes, it is the 26th of Septem- 
ber, but from August 17th to the 26th of September, the accounts figure up that at 
the public wharf you did 22,444 cubic yards, and at the Ferry slip 23,487 cubic yards 
to the 26th of September. Now, where was the dredging done at the Ferry Slip?— 
A. Well it was done in that basin. The exact location would be very hard for me to 
give you here. 

Q. Was not your dredge down along the wharf of the Dalhousie Lumber Com- 
pany, and the dredging done there?—A. Some of it was. 

Mr. Carvett.—Mr. Crocket, you will find in each one of these weekly reports a 
statement showing exactly where they worked. It is unreasonable to ask a man a 
question like that. 

The Wirness.—You asked me the exact location where the dredge was dredging. 
The whole basin is not large. How ean I tell just exactly did they dredge here or 
there? The report of the captain is the best evidence you can get. I know they 
dredged along the basin. 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Along th» wharf of the Dalhousie Lumber Company?—A. Certainly, there 
is nobody disputing that. 

Q. Here is a letter from Geoffrey Stead to the chief engineer, of the 4th of Sep- 
tember, and I will just put that in now. 

No. 6461. 

Subj: Dalhousie, N.B. 

CuatHaM, N.B., 14th Sept., 08. 

Sir,—I have received your telegram of the 1st of September asking when 
the dredging at Dalhousie would be finished and that at Caraquet commenced. 

The dredging required at Dalhousie amounts to about 160,000 cubic yards 
and would occupy the dredge Hayward nearly two seasons. 

31,720 cubic yards have been removed this season, i.e., from 10th July to 
31st August. 

Berths about 75 feet wide, giving about 24 feet at low water outside, and 
about 20 feet at low water inside were first excavated at the deep water wharf, 
supplying the most needed accommodation there and since the 17th August, the 
dredge has been deepening the basin at the new Ferry slip according to directions 
on the accompanying plan. 

Mr. Turgeon, M.P., is very anxious to have the dredge begin work in the 
channel of the Caraquet Harbour, to enable the new deep water wharf there to 
be approached by steamers and the dredge Hayward was really procured in view 
of this work. 

I have received a letter from the Dalhousie Lumber Company about it, say- 
ing the Hayward will have dredged a 75 foot strip for a full length of 12 to 13 
feet at low water by about the last of September. 

As the company was aware that Mr. Turgeon was anxious to have the dredge 
begin work at Caraquet this year they ask that the St. Lawrence be then allowed 
2933 
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to complete the berth to 20 feet at low water, so that they might be able to build 
their naw wharf or rather new face along the old wharfs, and put up conveyors 
this winter, and be ready to ship from their present mill which is nearing com- 
pletion next spring. 
Yours obediently, 
(Sed.) GEOFFREY STEAD, 
Resident Engineer. 


The Chief Engineer. 


Q. Now, do you know if, after your dredge, the Hayward, left to go to Caraquet 
and Bathurst, if the government dredge St. Lawrence was put on as requested by the 
Dalhousie Lumber Company?—A. The dredge St. Lawrence was dredging at that 
wharf after we left. 

Q. At whose request?—A. Why would I know? 

Q. Dalhousie is not a very large town?—A. Surely you, as a gentleman, must 
think that is an awfully unreasonable question. 

Q. I happened to be in Dalhousie this particular time for just a week, and I 
just took a stroll down to the wharf and saw the dredge at work there?—A. I say it 
was at work, but the question you asked me was who put her to work. 

Q. I am asking if you know that the dredge St. Lawrence went in after your 
dredge left, and did that work for the Dalhousie Lumber Company ?—A. I do not 
know whether she did it for the Dalhousie Lumber Company. 

Q. There was a request any way?—A. Yes, I know the dredge St. Lawrence was 
dredging there after we quit. Who authorized her, or who she was doing the work 
for certainly I have nothing to do with. It is a government dredge. 

Q. On September 18, 1908, there is this letter written to Geoffrey Stead, resident 
engineer, Chatham, N.B. (Reads): 


No. 5237 
Subj. Dalhousie, N.B. 
September 18, ’08. 


Sir,—I have your letter of the 14th instant with reference to the dredging at 
Dalhousie, N.B., which you state will be completed in its most important part by 
the end of the present month. 

The dredge employed at Dalhousie will have to be moved to Caraquet as 
requested by Mr. Turgeon, M.P., at the time specified. 

With regard to the work remaining to be done at Dalhousie for the Dalhousie 
Lumber Company, the matter will have to be brought up by you before 
the department later on. Please keep in mind that the dredge must be at Cara- 
quet in the first days of October. 

Yours obediently 


For Chief Engineer. 
Grorrrey STeaD, Esq., 
Resident Engineer, 


Chatham, N.B. 


Q. Now, you continued work at Dalhousie during that season did you not? You 
continued under your contract to dredge at Dalhousie last summer?—A. Are you 
examining me on 1908 or 19092 

Q. I am asking you if you continued to f x 

[ a j 3 perform work under 1 
Dalhousie in the summer of 19092—A. We did. eS 
Fs And you continued work at the Dalhousie Lumber Company’s wharf, did you 
not? a 
Mr. Carvet.—Mr. Chairman, I do not think we had b i i 
d : MY. ’ ette 2 
ones r go into the details of 
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Mr. Orocket.—I want to know. I think I am entitled as a member of the com- 
mittee to know. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I do not object to that at all. Just tell him what you did. 

A. There is no doubt we dredged along that wharf, the same as we did any other 
place. 

Mr. CarveLtu.—There is no harm in it. I submit here there is no harm in it. I 
know what my honourable friend is after. The Minister of Public Works has a small 
amount of money in that company, and they are diedging for wharfs all over Canada. 

Mr. Crocxet.—I do not care whether he had or not. I say we are not here to 


_ vote public money for private property. I only ascertained this by performing my 


duty as a member of this committee. 

Q. Was there an inspector on the work at Dalhousie?—A. Yes, sir. OPS A 

Q. What is his name?—A. Louis Alain. x 

Q. Do you know him pretty well?—A. Yes, sir, fairly well. 

Q. What is his occupation when he is not looking after dredging inspection ?— 
A. He is inspector; when he was not inspecting the dredges in 1908 he fished salmon 
and kept a boarding house. 

Q. Is it a boarding house, or a hotel?—A. It was not a hotel then. 

Q. Has he a ticense?—A. It was not a hotel; he did not have a license then. 

Q. Has he a license to sell jiquor?—A. He has a license now, but not then. 

Q. But he has a license to sell liquor?—A. A wholesale license, but he had not 
in 1908. You understand that. 

Q. I do not understand, except from what you say. You say he has a license to 
sell liquor ?—A. He has now, but not then. 

Q. Did he act as dredge inspector last season as well as in 1908?7—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Here is a memorandum of the acting deputy minister, dated June 29th, 
1908. 


ad 


Kindly have Louis Alain from Dalhousie, N.B., appointed as inspector of 
dredging at that place. 


(Sgd.) WILLIAM PUGSLEY. 


And the appointment went down through Mr. Pugsley’s direction to this gentleman 
you spoke of? Have you beeen much on the dredge?—A. No, sir, very little. 

Q. Have you been down to the work at all?-A. When do you mean? 

Q. When the work was going on last year and the year before. Was it your 
habit to go down two or three times? Did you go to see how the work went on?— 
A. I generally went down every day to see how the work was going on. 

Q. You went down every day?—A. Perhaps not every day but almost every day. 

Q. Did Louis Alain do all the inspection?—A. As far as I know. 

Q. You say that Louis Alain was there every day?—A. As far as I know he was. 

Q. What was the name of the captain of the dredge in 1908/—A. It was Foley. 
We call him Fred. Fred Foley is the way we style it. What initials he has I do 
not know. Fred, I think is his name. 

Q. Was he captain of the work for 1909?—A. What dredge? The Hayward? 

Q. Yes?—A. The dredge Hayward was not dredging then. 

Q. What dredge was dredging at Dalhousie in 1909?—A. It was not the Hay- 
ward. 

Q. What dredge was it?~A. They changed the name to the Invader. It was 
the Reliable the first season, and they changed it to the Invader. 

Q. So you changed it from Reliable to Invader?—A. We did not change it. 

Q. Who owned the dredge?—A. The department changed it. 

Q. I understood you to say you had continued your contract dredging in the 
last season ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What dredge did you do the work with?—A. At Dalhousie? 

Q. Last summer? 
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Mr. Carvetu.—He says with the Invader. They bought a dredge called Reliable. 
There was another dredge of the same name, and the company could not have two 
dredges with the same name?—A. It was a dredge we bought in the States. When 
we asked them to give it that name, they said No, that there was some other dredge 
that has the same name, and the Invader was the name they gave us, and of course 
we had to change the name. 

Q. You did that last season?—A. Yes, last spring. 

Q. What is the capacity of that dredge per hour?—A. That I could not swear to. 
It depends on how a dredge is operated. 

Q. Are you not able to state the capacity of the dredge per hour?—A. No, sir. 

Q. No idea? Js it good for 100 cubic yards per hour?—A. Well, I would ima- 
gine it was good for more than that. 

Q. What do you say it is good for*#—A. Well I do not know what it is good for. 
It entirely depends on how it is handled. What are you asking me now? 

Q. I was asking you what the capacity of the dredge is and you stated you did 
not know?—A. I say it depends on how the dredge is operated. The capacity of the 
dredge depends on how you operate it. 

Q. I know it is just as you operate it, but when you speak of the capacity of 
the dredge, it is the maximum quantity it is supposed to be able to take ont under the 
most favourable conditions. Is not that right?—A. You place the dredge where the 
water is shallow, you have to get your scows back, and you strike a place where it 
is too deep, you strike wind, or hard bottom and such conditions as that, so much 
mud, or so little mud. 


By Dr. Daniel: 

Q. What is the cubie capacity of the dipper?—A. I think the cubic capacity of 
the dipper when we got it was three yards, and we put teeth on it. You are asking 
me about 1909? 

Q. I am asking about the dredge you referred to in 19092 What was the capa- 
city of the Hayward?—A. You referred to it? 

Q. No, you mentioned it first. What is the capacity of the Hayward? 

Mr. Carvetu.—That is in the contract. We have it here. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. I.am asking Mr. Loggie?—A. I cannot remember the capacity. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the department called for a statement of the capacity of 
the dredge to be used?—A. I do not know. . If it is in the tender it is there. 

Q. Did you have any connection with the negotiations for the purchase of this 
dredge in the States last year, the Reliable or the Invader? Did you negotiate the 
purchase?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Who did?—A. My brother did. 

Q. Is that dredge registered the Reliable?—A. Yes, sir, I think so. 

Mr. CarveLL.—In order to make this complete, you will find that this specification 
attached to this contract shows that the capacity of the Hayward is from 30 to 35 
cubic yards per hour. 

Mr. Crocket.—I wanted Mr. Loggie’s statement on it. 

Mr. CarveEtu.—He tells you he does not know. 

Q. The capacity of the Reliable then is larger than the capacity of the Hay- 
ward?—A. Yes, I would say the Reliable, properly operated, would dig more mud 
than the Hayward, but that is only an opinion. 

Q. I started this thing by asking you who was the captain on last season’s 
work on this dredge?—A. Dunlop. 

Q. What became of Mr. Foley? 

Mr. CarvELL.—Does it not appear to you that we have prosecuted the 1909 work 
as far as necessary ? 
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Mr. Crocket.—I want to find out what became of Foley, who was captain in 1908. 
Mr, Carvett.—He was captain of the Hayward at the time. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. What became of the Hayward in 19092—A. At Caraquet. 

Q. Foley was captain there?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Dunlop was captain of the Invader at Dalhousie?—A. Dunlop. 

Q. These dredges have been transferred to a new dredging company that has been 
incorporated by your firm, have they not?—A. What dredges? 

Q. The dredge Hayward?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the name of that company?—A. The Eastern Dredging Company. 

Q. Who are interested in that?—A. Andrew Loggie, Robert Loggie, Francis P. 
Loggie, Frederick Foley, Robert Murray. 

Q. Is this the gentleman who is present here all day?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A barrister, of Chatham?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are those the only ones interested in that company ?—A. The only ones. 

Q. Any stock held in trust?—A. No, sir; they hold all the stock there is. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. How much does Mr. Murray, this legal gentleman from Chatham, own in this 
business ?—A. If you will allow me to explain 
Q. Yes, we will?—A. When we went to get that company incorporated 


By Mr. Daniel: 
Q. Which company are you speaking of?—A. The Eastern Dredging Company. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Not the Maritime?—A. It was necessary to have five members in that dredg- 
ing plant. There were four of us before that owned 25 per cent each of the 
shares of that company. It was necessary to have five to make a company, and some- 
body suggested that we should sell out four or five shares. What is it you have got, 
Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Murray.—$200 worth. 

A. So Mr. Murray put up his cheque for four or five shares whatever $200 repre- 
sents, in the Eastern Dredging Company and he is a member to that extent; the bal- 
ance is owned between my two brothers, Fred. Foley and myself. 

Q. Mr. Murray was your solicitor who looked after the incorporation of the 
company ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Daniel: 

Q. Who do you say composed the Kastern Dredging Company ?—A. Andrew 
Loggie, Francis P. Loggie, Robert Loggie, Frederick Foley and Robert Murray. 
Robert Murray did the work for us as solicitor, and when he came to get the stock 
he put up his cheque. 

Q. Does anybody hold stock outside of that in the name of or under the name 
of those you mention?—A. No, sir. I am telling you who holds the stock. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Do you say that the capacity of the Invader would be at least as great as the 
Hayward?—A. Yes, sir, I would say so. 

Q. Is it a clam shell dredge or a dipper dredge, or both?—A. Which ? 

Q. The Invader?—A. The Invader is a dipper dredge. 

Q. What kind of material were you dredging in Dalhousie in 19082—A. With 
the Hayward? 

Q. Yes?—A. Where do you mean, Mr. Carvell? 
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Q. What kind of material were you dredging at Dalhousie?—A. I mean at what 
location 2 

Q. Any location, and every location?—A. The material at the deep wharf—we 
call it the Public wharf, would be just a sort of a stiff mud, what I would eall a 
clayey mud. Down at the other end it is sort of clay, and it is what you would style 
very high digging, as was represented to me by the captain of the dredge. 

Q. Were you doing this under contract?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were there tenders called for, do you know?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And did you tender?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you know what was the price?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Crocket: 
Q. What work is this, Dalhousie?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. What was the price?—A. 50 cents a cubic yard, towed to the dumping ground. 

Q. Will you please look at this and see if this is the contract (handing paper to 
witness) for the Dalhousie dredging ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By whom is it signed?—A. Andrew Loggie, Robert Loggie and Francis P. 
Loggie. 

Q. Also by the department ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. T offer it in evidence. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Do you know anything about the Stonehaven work?—A. All I know about the 
Stonehaven work is just this, when the dredge Hayward was on her way to Dalhousie, 
somebody—I do not know who, asked the dredge Hayward to stop at Stonehaven and 
dig out what you would style a hollow wharf. Inside that wharf is a harbour for 
vessels that had got all filled up; they asked us, as you understand it, from the cap- 
tain, to stop there and dig this out. on her way to Dalhousie, which we did. 

Q. What did you get for that?—A. 41 cents. 

Q. Who fixed the price?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Geoffrey Stead certified it?—A. I have no doubt he did. 

Q. It was soft mud?—A. I understood from the captain it was very high digging 
at Stonehaven. 


Mr. Carvet.—You will find Mr. Geoffrey Stead’s letter of the 22nd of June shows 
what it is. 


Mr. CrockeTt.—I may be mistaken about Stonehaven. 


Q. Have you any personal knowledge of the character of the work?—A. No, no 
more than what you tell me. I intend to give it to, you as honestly as it happened. 
They said it was a difficult place to dredge. We were towing it out from Loggieville 
with a large tug boat. They asked us to go in there, and we could not take in a big 
tug boat. We got a small tug boat, and sent the tug one way and we operated it, 
and when we got it out we had to tow the big tug back again and get the dredge out. 
I consider the work at Stonehaven was very unprofitable to us. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Was there much?—A. It amounted to about $1,700 or $1,800. 
Mr. CarveLt.—lI just want to call your attention to a letter written by Mr. Stead 
on the 22nd June to the deputy minister (reads) : 
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DrPaARTMENT Pustic Works, CANADA, 
ReEsIpDENT ENGINEER'S OFFICE, 
CHATHAM, N.B., 22, June, 08. 
Dear Sir,— 

As requested in your telegram of the 19th instant I notified Messrs. A. & R. 
Loggie on Saturday to have the dredge Hayward stop at Stonehaven and dredge 
the basin inside the breakwater there. I also telephoned and sent his appointment 
as inspector and instructions to Henry Scott. 

Messrs. Loggie did not wish at first to do the work at the price mentioned, 41 
cents per cubic yard. It will only take a few days, and two days will be occupied 
in fitting up and dismantling the dredge, and there will be extra cost for towing. 
The conditions there, as I telegraphed the chief engineer at his request, on Friday 
night are to do the dredging required 4,000 yards barge measurement, mud and 
silt, to give 12 feet at low water, inside breakwater; range of tide 7 feet; present 
depth 5 to 11 feet at low water. Material to be deposited just outside of the pier from 
breakwater, if:the price appeared to me ample. and I therefore persuaded Messrs. 
Loggie to do the work at that rate, to which they have agreed. 

They ask, however, to be allowed on completion of the dredging at Stonehaven 
to at once begin their contract at Nalhousie as they will not have supp'ed coal, 
and so forth at Caraquet, where they also were awarded the dredging, for about 
a month. 

If the wind has permitted it. the dredge should be in Stonehaven now. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) GEOFFREY STEAD. 
Resident Engineer. 
J. B. Hunter, Esq., Deputy Minister. 


Q. Now, do you say that the statements contained in that as to the character and 
quantity of the work and the conditions under which it had to be performed are 
correct ?—A. I think so, as far as I know there. As far as my knowledge goes they are 
correct. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. I notice on the 27th of June the dredge gets credit for 824 yards. Is that 
pretty fair dredging; that would be a good day?—A. Yes, that would be a fair day. 
There are days that they did more than that, and a great many days less. 

Q. You spoke about Mr. Alain in Dalhousie?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know how he was recommended ?—A. I do not know anything about it. 

Q. You do not know anything about it?—A. I do not know how he was recom- 
mended as an inspector. What would I have to do with that? 

Q. I am just asking you?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know if it went from Mr.’ Reid up?—A. I do not know. 

Q. You do not know?—A. I do not know. 

Q. You know this man quite intimately?—A. Yes, I am fairly well acquainted 
with him. 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Has he ever been in your employ ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you any influence over him or pull on him?—A. No, sir. 

Q. The statement was made in the House that he was appointed for certain 
reasons ?—A. I have no influence over him. 


By Mr. Crocket: 
Q. Do you know a man named T. E. Durham, who worked on the dredge?—A. Yes. 
Q. How long was he at Dalhousie?—A. I really could not say to the exact time. 
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Q. Do you know of him bringing an action against Alain for services, for doing 
inspection works?—A. I do not, I heard that he did, but it is mere hearsay. 

Q. You heard he did?—A. Yes, sir, for making out two reports, as I understand 
it, that this man Durham filled in two reports for Louis Alain, just did the writing, 
filled them in for him. 

Q. That was before Mr. Truman, he brought the action?—A. I do not know, no 
more than what I heard. 

Q. You heard that, that Mr. Durham brought an action against Mr. Alain for 
doing inspector’s service ?—A. I did not. 

Q. You have told us?—A. I did not do anything of the kind. 

Q. Is not that inspector’s services?—A. I am telling you what I understand. I 
do not know it to be true or not true. Of course you are asking me now on gossip. 

Q. I am asking you about something that has been reported to me, and you say 
yourself you heard of it, that he brought an action against Mr. Alain the inspector, 
for performing services in connection with the inspection of this dredging work. 

Mr. Carvett.—He has not said that. 


. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did you hear what the action was for?—A. Mr. Chairman, I will tell you. 

Mr. Carvetu.—Doing some clerical work he says, filling out a report. 

A. Yes, that he suggested to him he would do it, as he was a good writer. This 
is the information I got after it was all over. As a sequel to that I put him off the 
dredge. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because he was not. a good man; he used to get drunk, and I put 
him off the dredge, and of course he was put out. This is the gossip part of it, and he 
went to Louis Alain and made him pay some amount for filling in these two returns. 

Q. How much did you hear he made him pay?—A. $30. 

Q. And he did that for filling in two accounts?—A. Yes, that is what was told me. 

Q. That is because he was a good writer. Is Alain a good writer —A. I do not 
know. I never saw any letters that Alain wrote. 

Q. That is the explanation you have of that action?—A. I have no explanation 
of the action. J am only telling you what I heard. 

Q. Were not you asked to intervene in this dispute?—A. I was not. It is posi- 
tively untrue. I state that positively. I never knew that such a thing took place, 
never heard of such a thing until long after it was all fixed up and over. 

Q. But you did hear it?—A. Yes, it was the gossip of the country. 

Q. That is the explanation?—A. When I heard of it it was on the train, a matter 
of gossip; that is positively my first knowledge of it. I had nothing at allo do with 
making out the men’s neturns. 

Q. Making the men’s returns?—A. Yes. If Mr. Alain employed any man to fill 
in the returns for him, what have I got to do with it. 

Q. You have a good deal to do with it, if he does not fill in the returns correctly 2 
—A. I have nothing to do with it whether he fills them correctly or not correctly. 

Q. Mr. Durham, who was in your employ that season, filled them in?—A. I do not 
know whether he was in our employ when he filled them in or not. That I do not 
know, because I do not know when he did fill them in. 

Q. He was in your employ that season, and working on the dredge?—A. He was 
in our employ that season and working on the dredge. 

Q. And an action was brought for filling in those returns?—A. I do not know 
whether there was any action brought. 

Q. You say there was a claim and he settled for $307—A. I do not know that. 
That is pure gossip you are asking me now about. 

Q. Have you any doubt about it?—A. I do not know whether it is true or not. 

Q. You are not going to deny it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You give it here as something you heard down there?—A. I heard it as the 
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gossip of the town. I will tell you what I think. You and I are not going to get into 
a dispute now. I am speaking to you as a gentleman. 

Q. I did not think you thought that?—A. I never expressed anything different. 

Q. You got a little hot this afternoon?—A. There is no use for you and I to get 
disputing about that at all. What I was going to say to you as a gentleman, I think, 
and I am satisfied to say it before all these people right here, that you have a great 
deal of information that I believe there is no foundation for. I believe that you have 
been entirely misled. 

Q. I want to tell you right here before this committee that I made no statement 
in the House and I made no statement here that I have not the proof for. I want to 
tell you that, and don’t you misunderstand me, and I am here doing my duty as a 
representative of the people inquiring into the accounts, and I am puting questions 
to find out the truth; and statements you made to-night in connection with this” 
Durham matter is precisely as it was reported to me, and as I stated it in the House, 
and you do not deny it. 

Mr. Carvett.—Before this closes I would like to ask the witness to examine this 
paper and tell me if it is signed by him and the members of his firm. The Caraquet 
contract. I want to put it in evidence. 

Q. Is this signed by you and your two brothers?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the Caraquet contract?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I would like to have it put in evidence. 

Mr. Carvett.—There is no need of setting out the whole contract, The reporter 
might give the names and the dates and the amounts and the prices of these contracts. 
Perhaps if you give them to me, I can make a memorandum of all that. 

Mr. Crocket.—The price is all you want in, I suppose? 


Q. Is there anything more required from this witness? Is there any other mem- 
ber of the firm would know anything more about this than you do yourself?—A. No. 

Q. Would Francis know any more than you do?—A. I do not see how he would 
know any more, because you understand how this dredging is done. 

Q. I understand that. Would Francis know any more about it than you do?— 
A. I do not think he would know any more. 

Q. What about Robert? Would he know any more?—A. I do not think it. I 
am telling you what I know myself. 

Q. You say you do not know very much about those things?—A. I am telling you 
exactly what I know. 

Q. You cannot tell the character of the work, or checking up the accounts, or 
anything of that kind?—A. How is that? : 

Q. Can you tell anything about the character of the work at any of those places, 
or the checking up of the accounts? 


Mr. Carvetu.—He has given you some information. 
By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Can you check up those dredging accounts? Do you know yourself? Are you 
able to say that this work was performed, from your personal knowledge, the quanti- 
ties were removed that have been paid for?—A. From my personal knowledge? 

Q. Yes?—A. I think those amounts are correct. 

_ Q. Have you a personal knowledge of it yourself?—A. Of the amount of mud 
that was dug? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, sir. How can I have personal knowledge? There is an inspec- 
tor to inspect that. 

Q. Did the captain make any returns to you of the work for 1908?—A. Not to 
my personal knowledge. é 

Q. Did he to the firm?—A. He may have to the firm; I do not know if he did. 
That would be our private business. 
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Q. Do not those accounts come to you? How do they come to Ottawa here?—A. 
From where 4 

Q. The accounts that have gone to Ottawa, how do they come here?—A. From 
Loggieville or from Mr. Stead ? 

Q. Would they pass through your hands?—A. No, sir. 

Q. They would have no personal knowledge at Loggieville of the work at Dal- 
housie?—A. How do you mean? 

Q. Your brothers would have no persona] knowledge at Loggieville of the work 
at Dalhousie?—A. The mud would be dug, and the inspector would inspect it and 
send his report to Mr. Skead, and these accounts would be kept at Loggieville of the 
dredging. 

Q. Have you got a sort of dredging aecoune or is it mixed up with the account 
of your general business?—A. J think it is mixed up. 

Q. You do not keep it separate and distinct?—A. I do not think so, but I am 
not positive of that. 

Q. Do you know anything of the capacity of the scows at Dalhousie? How many 
did you have at Dalhousie in 1908?—A. I think we had two or three; I am not sure 
which it was; I think it was two or three, or may be two. 

Q. Do you know anything about their capacity?—A. I think their capacity is 
about 100 yards. 

Q. About 100 yards/—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, full?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And when you speak of the capacity of a scow, does that mean that that is 
the maximum that it will carry ?—A. Well, it would depend on the material. If the 
carrying capacity of the scow 

Q. When I speak of the capacity of a scow, what do you understand, the carry- 
ing capacity ?—A. Yes, sir, that the carrying capacity would be the amount of mud 
the scow would carry; also if the material was hard, you might heap it up, which 
would enable you to carry more. 

Q. When you say 100 yards, is that for each scow a Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman.—Is the witness discharged. 

Mr. Carvety.—Yes, and considering he has worked hard and is a poor man, he 
should have two days’ pay. 

Mr. Buary.—I suppose there is an understanding he will come back if required? 

Mr. Crocket.—I think he might be discharged. I do not think we will require 
him again. 

Mr. CarVELL.—He can be discharged for the present. 

The CHarrMaN.—Mr. Loggie, you are discharged for the present. 

Mr. Crocket.—I wanted to move that the evidence that was taken in the case of 
the Richibucto wharf be printed, and also that the evidence with regard to the public 
building at Richibucto be printed. 

The CHamrMAN.—Is there any objection to that? 

Mr. CarveELL.—None whatever. 

The CHamMAN.—When shall we meet again? 

Mr. CarvELL.—It is getting late in the session. Are not there some other matters 
that have to be investigated that might be taken up in the meantime? 

Mr. Buiaty.—There are some other matters. It may be we might ask another 
meeting earlier than that. 

The CHaiRMAN.—On Thursday the committee will meet and it will be understood 
that dredging matters we have commenced to-day will be the first matter to be taken 
up. 

Dr. Dantet.—I have precedence to the dredging business and I will be very short. 
It will be New Brunswick matters, any way. 


The committee adjourned. 
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Houskt oF CoMMONS, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 32, 
3rd April, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts ask leave to present the 
following as their 


SIXTEENTH REPORT. 


Your committee recommend that the evidence taken in connection with the under- 
mentioned payments be printed as Appendices to the Journals and also in Blue-book 
form and that Rule 72 be suspended in relation thereto :— 


Payment of $5,000 to T. O. Murray in connection with purchase of Sawdust 
Wharf at Richibucto, as set out at V—188. 


Paymet nof $726 to John Dumas in connection with Richibucto wharts, as set out 
at V—188. 


Payment of $914.12 to T. O. Murray in connection with Richibueto Public 
Buildings, as set out at V—392. 


Payment of $33,969.60 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company 
in connection with dredging the Gaspereau river, as set out at V—290. 


Payment of $16,050.20 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company in 
ecnnection with dredging at St. John Harbour, as set out at V—193. 

Payment of $44,056.44 to A. & R. Loggie in connection with dredging at Loggie- 
ville, Bathurst, Dalhousie and Stonehaven, as set out at V—289 and 290. 

Payment of $48,247.68 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company 
in connection with dredging at Maquapit Lake, as set out at V—290. 

Payment of $73,614.12 to the Imperial Realty Company, and $622.29 and $5,383.26 
to the City of Ottawa in connection with Rents and Taxes of certain buildings at 
Ottawa, as set out at V—136. 

Payment of $6,146 and $150 and $389 ve Flooding of Lands at Hastings Village 
and the Townships of Asphodel and Percy, as set out at W—22, 23, 24 and 25 of the 
Report of the Auditor General for the fiscal year ended 31st March, 1909. 

i\All which is respectfully submitted. 

A. B. WARBURTON, 


Chairman. 
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House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 32, 
WepNeEspAy, March 9, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts met at eleven o’clock a.m., 
.the Chairman, Mr. A. B. Warburton, presiding. 


The committee proceeded to the consideration of the payment of $48,247.68 to 
the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company for dredging at Maquapit lake, 
Page V—290, Report of the Auditor General for the year ending March 31, 1909. 


Mr. Evcene D. Larieur, Chief Engineer, Public Works Department, called, 
sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Do yowremember receiving any instructions, Mr. Lafleur, from the minister or 
the deputy minister, in reference to the dredging at Maquapit Lake, N.B.?—A. Yes, 
sir, in the way of calling for tenders for the work. 

Q. Do you remember from whom you received the first instruction?—A. Prob- 

_ ably from the deputy minister, I could not remember exactly from whom, I know 
I gave instructions. 

Q. Mr. Doody has not the orignial papers here, but this is a file of the papers 
he gave me as a copy of the originals that he has in the department. There is a 
letter here dated May 2, 1908, addressed to E. P. Shewen, resident engineer, St. 
John, NB. 

Sir,—The honourable the minister desires that. a report be obtained on the 
dredging required at Maquapit Lake. He states that you have already conferred 
with Colonel McLean on the subject and that you know the locality. You will 
please, therefore, let me have this report as soon as possible. 

Yours obediently, 


Chief Engineer. 


Q. That is your letter sent to Mr. Shewen, resident engineer, St. John?—A. Yes, 
sir. 
Q. And this (document produced) is Mr. Shewen’s report of the 9th of May, 1908. 
I want to put that in. (Reads) : 
Sr. Joun, N.B., 9th May, 1908. 

Sir—With reference to your letter No. 2217 of the 2nd inst., I beg to say 
that Maquapit lake is entered from Grand lake by one of. those deep narrow 
channels, which are locally known as thoroughfares. Another of these channels 
connects Maquapit lake with French lake. These two lakes, together, open a 
stretch of good farming country 7 miles in length. 

Although there is deep water in the thoroughfare, first mentioned, the 
entrance to it, from Grand lake, is obstructed by the flats at the southwest end 
of the lake. 

In October, 1905, dredging was begun there, near the end of the season, and 
a little work was performed. There still remains a quantity of 30,481 cubic yards 
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to be taken out, before the 7-foot channel through the flats at Grand lake to the 
thoroughfare, Jeading to Maquapit lake, will be completed. 

After passing through the thoroughfare, into Maquapit lake, there is a short 
shoal, about 200 feet long, involving 1,700 eubie yards of excavation. 

Maquapit lake is about a mile and a half in length, and while we have sound- 
ings at both ends, there is a distance of a mile in the middle where none haye 
been taken, where it is possible there is dredging to be done. 

I inclose two plans, showing the proposed channel from Grand lake to 
Maquapit lake, and the thoroughfares leading into Maquapit lake and French 
lake. 

Yours obediently, 


E. T. P: SHEWEN, 
Resident Engineer. 
The Chief Engineer, 
Public Works Department, Ottawa. 

Q. You observe there that the resident engineer at St. John said: ‘There re- 
mains a quantity of 30,481 cubic yards to be taken out?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Before the seven-foot channel through the flats at Grand lake to the thorough- 
fare leading to Maquapit lake will be completed, and then there is an additional 
quantity of 1,700 cubic yards of excavation?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Just take the Auditor General’s report, Mr. Lafleur, and tell us how much has 
been paid for—A. At V-290 of the Auditor General’s Report, ‘Dredge Saugus, 
dredging at Maquapit, June 13-Oct. 29: spoil removed, 87,714.7 ¢. ‘yds. at 50c.; 
trenching, 13,171 ¢. yds. at 334c., total, $48,247.68.’ 

Q. And the statement of the resident engineer was that there were 30,481 cubic 
yards to be removed to complete the work and an additional 1,700 cubic yards?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Or a total of 32,181 cubic yards, and the contractor was paid for 87,714 cubic 
yards of spoil removed, besides 13,171 cubic yards of trenching ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now you might read that memorandum that you have there in connection with 
the appointment of inspectors——A. (Reads): 

“Orrawa, June 6, 1908. 

Memorandum to Acting Deputy Minister. 

Kindly -appoint Peleg J. Smith, of Blissville, Sunbury county, N.B., in- 
spector for dredging work to be done by John E. Moore at Maquapit Lake and 
Oromocto Shoals. I know Mr. Smith to be an active intelligent and thoroughly 
reliable man. In notifying him of his appointment, please send all necessary 
instructions including the printed circular. 

WiiuiAM Pucstey.’ 


Q. And he was appointed inspector, I think, in pursuance of that?—A. Yes, sir. 
I issued instructions on June 9th, 1908, to Mr. Shewen to appoint Mr. Smith. 

Q. Does the Auditor General report there the date when this dredging was begun 
and when it was concluded?@—A. Yes, sir. It commenced on the 13th of June and 
concluded on the 29th of October. 

Q. You can tell me how many dredging days there were between the 13th of June 
and the 29th of October—you do not count Sundays I notice2—A. No, we do not 
count Sundays. : 

Q. This is a statement I have made after going over it; there were 15 days in 
June ?—A. There will be 15 days in June apart from Sundays. : 

. se And there were 27 in July, 26 in August, 26 in September, and 24 in October? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. That makes a total number of dredging days of 118?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. I took this from the weekly returns. That is 118 d 5 : 
Ntotalf—A. Yes. ays, dredging days, in the 
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Q. Just turn to the Auditor General’s report at page V-283 and see for how many 
days the inspectors received wages. Take Mr. Dykeman, I think he is the first here, 
eon days does Mr. Dykeman get?—A. Mr. Medley Dykeman, 10 days at $5.00 
per day. 

Q. That is at Maquapit Lake?—A. That is for ‘ Services at Maquapit Lake, N.B/’ 
It does not say for dredging. 

Q. Well the returns say it is for dredging. It is under the heading, ‘ Dredging 
Maritime Provinces. Inspectors of Dredging ’?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Mr. Medley Dykeman appears there for 10 days inspection?—A. Yes. 

Q. At Maquapit Lake?—A. At Maquapit Lake. 

Q. Now take Mr. J. W. MeMulkin, how many days has he?—A. 78 days. 

Q. For inspection at Maquapit Lake?—A. ‘Services at Maquapit Lake, N.B.’? 
And Mr. Smith, on the next page you will find him—A. Roy A. Smith? 

Q. No, Peleg J. Smith.—A. ‘Peleg J. Smith: Services at Maquapit Lake, 97 
days at $3.00 and 17 days at $2.50.’ 

Q. That is 114 days for him?—A. Yes. 

Q. At Maquapit?—A. Yes. 

Q. That makes a total, does it not of 202 days’ inspection?—A. I will have to 
figure that up. 

Q. There are 114 days for Smith, 78 days for MceMulkin, and 10 days for 
Dykeman ?—A. 202 days. 

Q. 202 days’ inspection and 118 dredging days ?—A. That would seem to be 
correct if the Auditor General’s Report is correct. 

Q. And those are the gentlemen who put in these accounts—well, I will just give 
you the accounts that are put in, these are from the Auditor General’s file here. This 
is Mr. Smith’s first account, dated July ist, 1908. (Reads): 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WoRKS, CANADA. 
River St. John Tidal Dredging (Maquapit Lake, N.B.) 
Dr. to Petec J. Smiru, 
P. O. Address, Scotchtown, 
Queens Co., N.B. - 
1908. 
July 1 To services as inspector of dredging at 
Maquapit Lake, river St. John, N.B., 
during the month of June 17 days at 


PORHOMMEL Layne lt jeer bicmiseiis scteisri wigsie P42) 00 
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I certify that the applicant has been on duty during the whole period for 
which payment is asked. 
Prec J. Smirn. 
J. M. Chalifour, 
for Chief Engineer. Certified prices fair and just 
K. T. P. SHEWEN. 


and then attached is a voucher for $6.70 for expenses, which is also certified to in a . 
similar manner. I just want you to take these and see how many days are certified 
for in June, that is the June lot there (documents handed to witness). There are the 
weekly sheets, just count and see the number of days there’—A. 19. 

Q. No, this is June here?—A. 15. : 

Q. 15 days?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he certified for 15 days in June, and there were only 15 days dredging in 
June?—A. That is apart from the Sundays. 
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Q. Yes, apart from the Sundays, and he certified there, to begin with, in his 
June account for 17 days.—A. That is including Sundays. 

Q. Does the department pay for Sundays?—A. Not as a rule, no, sir. 

Q. Not as a rule?—A. Not as a rule. : 

Q. They appear to have done so in that case?7—A. There may be exceptions when 
a man is working far from his home, then we pay for Sundays. 

Q. They have not paid for Sundays in other cases. Sundays are cut off usually, 
but in this case that is an exception, is it, they paid him for Sunday?—A. That must 
be an exception, yes, sir. 

Q. Here is another account for expenses: 

June 13, to railway fare to Fredericton, $1.15; hotel, 50 cents, return fare on 

the boat, $1.25, boat hire from Lower Gemseg to Indian Pt., $2.00; hotel, 60 

cents, boat hire, 20 cents; Magistrate’s fees (affidavit) $1.00—$6.70. I certify 

that the whole of these expenses were incurred upon government business. 
Pe.ea J. SMITH. 


That account is also certified by J. M. Chalifour for chief engineer and by E. T. P. 
Shewen, the resident engineer ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Chalifour is in the department here?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it is also certified by E. T. P. Shewen?—A. By KE. T. P. Shewen, the 
resident engineer. 

Q. Now take his July account, that last account I showed you is his expense 
account on coming to the work on the 13th of June?—A. That explains what I was 
telling you, he was paid for Sundays because he was away from home. 

Q. Now, there is his July account, ‘River St. John tidal dredging Maquapit 
Lake, to Peleg J. Smith, Scotchtown, Queen’s county, N.B., 33 days at $3.00 per 
day, $99.’ and then there is written in in red ink under that charge, ‘Six days, being 
overtime while dredge was working 16 hours a day.’ Do you know whose writing 
that is, is it the resident engineer’s/—A. It is either the resident engineer’s or one of 
his clerks. : 

Q. (Reads). ‘I certify that the applicant has been on duty during the whole 
period for which payment is asked,’ and that is signed by the claimant himself, 
Peleg J. Smith, and there are all sorts of certificates here. ‘Prices fair and just,’ 
‘Work performed, materials delivered, measured and received by E. P. Godwin,’ 
‘Certified prices fair and just, E. T. P. Shewen, resident engineer.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that in the month of July he received pay for 33 days—A. Yes. 

Q. And in that month, as I have pointed out, there were just 27 dredging days ?— 
A. He was paid for Sundays and three days’ overtime. 

Q. Are you sure about that?—A. He must have been, there is no other explana- 
tion for it. 

Q. Now then you have the accounts for July; that is signed by Peleg J. Smith 
from July 1st to July 4th, four days there?—A. Yes. 

Q. And here is the next account from July 6th to July 11th, on the 11th there was 
no work done, they were repairing all day, but there were six days there?—A. They 
only return the working days, it is not necessary to return the Sundays. 

Q. There are six days there?—A. Six days there. 

Q. From July 3rd to July 18th, signed Peleg J. Smith, that is 16 days, is it not, 
4 and 6 and 67—A. Yes. 

Q. That he certified to in that month?—A. Yes, that is working days. 

Q. Now, then, beginning on July 20th, to July 25, 6 days, that is signed by J. 
Willard McMulkin for inspector?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And trom July 27th to-August Ist, you are just taking July, cutting out the 
last day, it is 5 days there, and that is also certified to by J. Willard MeMulkin 2— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Smith’s name does not appear there at all in connection with the 
dredging that took place from the 20th of J uly to the Ist of August, that is correct, 
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is it not? Mr. MeMulkin was paid for inspection from the 20th of July to the 1st of 
August—we know how it is in the Auditor General’s report, but there are the returns, 
is not that correct?—A. That it is certified to by J. Willard MeMulkin instead of Mr. 
Smith 4 

Q. And Smith was paid for inspection from the 20th of July to the 31st of July? 
—A. Let me see that account please. 

Q. There is McMulkin’s account for it, 11 days, and there is Smith’s account for 
33 days. That is correct, is it not, Mr. Lafleur, that so far as the weekly dredging 
returns are received Mr, Smith’s work ceased on the 18th of July, Mr. MeMulkin took 
it up on the 20th of July and carried it through until the end of the month, and 
certified the accounts, and he was paid for 11 days’ inspection, is not that correct ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Smith, who has an account for 33 days in that month, his work 
stopped, as shown by these returns, on the 18th of July?—A. Are there any other 
returns covering the same period? 

Q. No, these are the returns you gave us, and they take up the whole of July, 
first, second, third, fourth, sixth, seventh and so on.—A. Yes, but are they any other 
returns for the same week covering that work? 

Q. No, these are the only accounts.—A. I mean not the accounts, but the re- 
turns. , 

Q. No, these are all the returns I have, I have gone over them all, that is quite 
evident his work ceased on the 18th of July—A. According to these returns it does. 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. That is according to the returns Mr. Crocket has shown you?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. And which returns cover the whole of the month of July from the 1st of July 
to August Ist, every day is covered there, is it not, by these returns I have.—A. Yes, 
but if it is a double shift working these returns would not cover the work of the other 
shift. 

Q. Do you know of any other returns?—A. No, I do not, but there must have 
been, because there was a double shift working, the accounts show it. 

Q. Six days of Mr. Smith’s 33 days are put in as overtime, and the returns show 
that he was on duty, I think, from the 1st of July to the 18th of July. Now, take 
the month of August. This is Mr. Smith’s bill for the month of August, dated on 
September 3rd. (Reads): 

“To services as inspector of dredging during the month of August, 26 days 
at $3.00 per day, $78.00; double time for the 1st and from 10th to 15th and from 
24th to 29th dates included. 

I certify that the applicant was on duty for the whole period for which 
compensation is asked. 

PeLeG J. SMITH.’ 
Now he puts in a bill there for 26 days, which includes double time for the 1st of the 
month and double time for the week from the 10th to the 15th and double time for the 
week from the 24th to the 29th, that is correct, is it not?—A. Yes, according to the 
accounts. 

Q. Now, here is MeMulkin’s bill for the month of August: 

‘August 31 To services as inspector of dredging at Maquapit Lake 

during the following days in August 1, 3, 4, 5, 6—’ 


Mr. Smith received pay for double time on the 1st of August and the other 
inspector. was paid for the same day. That appears to be so from this account, does it 
not?—A. From these accounts it would appear to be so, sir. 

Q. Then Mr. Smith’s accounts are for double time from the 10th to the 15th, and 
Mr. McMulkin’s account covers every day from the 10th to the 15th also. (Reads): 
‘10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15’—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And from the 24th to the 29th Mr. Smith claimed double time?—A. You 
might let me see the returns for those weeks. 

Q. Yes, I am going to show you the returns.—A. But before I answer. 

Q. Yes, you can answer this question, I am only asking you as to the account.— 
A. Oh, as to the account, yes. : 

Q. From the 24th to the 29th Mr. Smith claimed double time also?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. McMulkin claimed and received pay for the 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 and 
29 of August also?—A. Yes, sir. = 

Q. Now there is the 1st of August, that is in the last account, it ends with 5 days 
in July and the 1st day in August. That account is certified by J. Willard MeMulkin? 
—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And Mr. Smith claimed double pay for that day, the Ist of August?—A. Yes, 


sir, that is night work, I suppose. 

Q. And what was MeMulkin paid for?—A. Day work, I imagine. 

Q. But Mr. Smith got double time, he got night and day.—A. Oh, he did not get 
night and day. ; 

Q. What is double time?—A. You will see it on another account in which 16 
hours a day is counted as double time. 

Q. IT have the number of hours here too. 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Is that your explanation of what double time is, is that customary in the 
department ?—A. Yes, sir, whenever a man works more than 10 hours a day, which is 
the regular working hours on a dredge, if he works 13 or 14 hours it is customary to 
give him an allowance for it, and if the government or the department think that 
double the salary should be given it is given. 


Q. Is it not customary in all mercantile firms that men get at least pay and a half 
for overtime, or do you know about that?—A. I do not know about that. 


By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. Coming to the 1st of August which was certified by J. Willard MeMulkin, 
Mr. Smith had nothing to do with that inspection or certificate, had he?—A. Not 
according to that. 

Mr. Carvett.—That is night work, you must know that. 

Mr, Crocxet.—If you can produce any other certificates than these I will be very 
glad for you to produce them, but there are no others. 

By Mr. Crocket: 

Q. So that Mr. Smith was paid at that time for that day when he had nothing at 
all to do, so far as the certificate of inspection is concerned, as shown by the inspection 
returns of the work that had been done—A. As far as the returns show, no. 

Q. And Mr. MeMulkin was paid for that day. Now here is the return for the 
week from the 10th to the 15th,—from the 3rd to the 18th was certified to by J. Willard 
MecMulkin.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he was paid for that number of days?2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From the 10th to the 15th was certified to Peleg J. Smith?2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From the 17th to the 22nd is certified by J. Willard McMulkin 2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He had nothing to do with that at all?—A. Who had? ; 

Q. Mr. Smith had nothing to do with the certification of that week’s work 2— 
A. According to the returns shown me there he had not. 

Q. With reference to the period from August 10th tofAugust 15th certified to by 
Mr. Smith, Mr. MeMulkin had nothing to do with the return or with the inspection? 
—A. According to the return he has not. 

Q. Yet he was paid for those days from the 10th to the 15th of August?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And he certified that he was on duty during all the time for which he claimed 
compensation ?—A. That is in the certificate. 
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Q. As Mr. Smith certified that he was on duty all the time. Now from the 24th 
to the 29th of August is certified by Peleg J. Smith?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. MeMulkin had nothing to do with that inspection for those days as shown 
by ee return?—A, As shown by the return he certainly did not have anything to do 
with it. 

Q. But he was paid for those days, was he not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And August 31st is certified by J. Willard McMulkin?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the August return. Now here is Mr. Smith’s account for September. 
(Reads) : 

Oct. 1 To services as inspector of dredging (Maquapit 
Lake, Queen’s county, N.B.) 26 days at 
$3.00 per day, being double time from the 
7th to 14th and from 21st to 26th, dates in- 
BETO ner fetes t ice tags has olare: oa. RTS OD 


Dredge Saugus. 


I certify that the applicant was on duty the whole time for which payment 
is asked. 


And on that appears the usual certificate, ‘ Prices fair and just, E. B. Godwin,’ ‘ Work 
performed, materials delivered, measured and received by Peleg J. Smith, foreman’; 
‘J. M. Chalifour for chief engineer’; and ‘Certified, prices fair and just. J. K. 
Scammell, resident engineer.’ Then there Mr. McMulkin’s account for September. 
(Reads) : 
Sept. 30 To services as inspector of dredging at Maquapit Lake 
during the following days in September 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14; 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 28, 29 30: 
WotalerGudaysrdtvace Osis sete eine ls weet ste see $78 00 


$79 22 


I certify that the applicant has been on duty during the whole period for 
which payment is claimed, 
J. WILLARD McMULKIN. 


and there are the usual certificates on that voucher. That is the same, it seems to me, 
does it not to you, as for the month of August?—A. I think there was night work all 
through this work. 

Q. But Mr. Smith, in his account, makes up his 26 days by putting double time 
in from the 7th to the 14th and from the 21st to the 26th, that appears to be so from 
his account.—A. They might have been days when he worked more than his 10 hours, 
and he would put in his double time. 

Q. And he makes 26 days up by getting double time for those two weeks?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. McMulkin claims and was paid for the same week, for every day 
from the 21st to the 26th—A. Every day or every night, whichever he worked. 

Q. And he was also paid for every day from the 7th to the 14th.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For which Smith claimed double time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that (document handed to witness) is the first September return, from 
the 1st to the 5th, certified by J. Willard McMulkin?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he was paid for that inspection. The second return from the 7th to the 
12th is certified by Peleg J. Smith?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. McMulkin, so far as this return is concerned, had nothing to do with the 
inspection from that week?—A. As far as the return shows, no. 

Q. He had nothing to do with the inspection for that week, but he was paid for 
the inspection for that week while Smith was paid for double time?—A. Yes, sir, and 
I can see that the double time was justified from the different number of hours. 
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Q. What do you make the hours?—A. Here I see from the 7th to the 14th he 
claims double time, and the return shows here that the working hours were 14, 13, 13, 
13, 13 and 12. ! : 

Q. And he got paid double time for all those hours, and MeMulkin got paid for 
the same days?—A. Not for the same days, but perhaps for the night of the same days. 

Q. For the night of the same days?—A. Yes, sir, if there were double shifts on 
there would be two inspectors, and evidently there were double shifts. 

Q. But MeMulkin had nothing to do with this inspection at all so far as this 
return shows.—A. So far as the return shows he had not. 

Q. And you know that these returns are the returns upon which payment was 
made to the contractor ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. You do not know of any other returns than these?—A. I do not know of any 
but there may be others for all I know. 

Q. The return from the 14th to the 19th is certified by MeMulkin?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Smith had nothing to do with the inspection 7—A. I suppose not. 

Q. And now, Mr. MeMulkin’s hours are 13, 14, 8, 14, and 13, but-he did not get 
double pay for all those hours?—A. Not according to the account. 

Q. And from the 21st to the 26th is certified by Smith again?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And MeMulkin had nothing to do with that inspection ?—A. No, sir, accord- 
ing to the return, 

Q. Yet he claimed that and was paid for it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From the 28th to the 30th is certified also by MeMulkin?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he was paid for it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Smith had nothing to do with the inspection?—A. I suppose not. 

Q. So that in the month of September then we have each of them getting 26 days 
according to these accounts?—A. According to these accounts, yes. 

Q. Now, there is just one other for the month of October. This (document 
handed to witness) is Mr. Smith’s bill. 

Noy. 18 To services as inspector of dredging for the month 
of October, 1908 at entrance to Maquapit Lake, 12 
days at $3.00 per day being double time for the week 
from: 5th- to! D0th.:. Sere ee eee $36 00 


Dredge Saugus. 
I hereby certify that the applicant was on duty the whole time for which 
payment is asked, 
PELEG J, SMITH. 
_ With the usual certificates. I am going to refer to this letter afterwards (indicating 


document). Then there is McMulkin’s bill for the same month?—A. Yes. 
Q. (Reads) : 
Oct. 31 To services as inspector of dredging at Maquapit Lake 
during the following days in October. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17. Total 15 days at $3.00 $45 00 
I certify that the applicant has been on duty during the whole period for 
which payment is claimed. 
J. Wittarp McMuLxn. 


Now, Mr. Smith in his aecount claims payment from the 5th to the 10th2—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And Mr. MeMulkin claims and is paid for the 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, the same 
days?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Only Mr. Smith claims and he receives double time pay for those dates?— 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Now, here is a letter that I find on the file dated St. John, N.B., 13th January, 
1909. (Reads): 
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“Mr. E. B. Gopwiy, 
Asst. Gen’] Supt. of Dredging, 
Public Works Dept., 


Ottawa. 
Dear Sir,—In reply to your communication of the 11th instant, re account 
of P. J. Smith, inspector of dredging at Maquapit Lake, for services during the 


month of September, 1908, I would explain that there were two inspectors on 
that work one to relieve the other, and instead of each man taking his shift for 
_ the day, one man took the double time for each day during the week and laid off 
on the successive week, thus making the account as stated. 
Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) J. SCAMMELL, 
Resident Engineer.’ 
Do you think that explains satisfactory these accounts?—A. I think so, in a very 
great Measure. 

Q. Do you think it explains it? Take the October account, Mr. Smith claims 
double time from the 7th to the 14th?—A. Yes, sire 

Q. And he received pay for it, and according to that letter the explanation is, is 
it not, that he took the whole time and laid off the following week. And while he 
received double time for that work does not Mr. MeMulkin receive pay for the same 
week and for every day in the week?—A. According to these accounts he does. 

Q. And that is true of the monthly accounts that I have called attention to, the 
one overlapping the other?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q: And these gentlemen have certified that they were on duty for the whole time 
for which they claimed compensation?—A. According to these certificates and vou- 
chers. 

Q. And this is the Peleg J. Smith, of Blissville, in regard to whom we have 
the certificate of the Minister of Public Works, ‘I know Mr. Smith to be an active, 
intelligent and thoroughly reliable man.’ Now these are the inspectors, are they not, 
who estimate and return the quantities of materials for the Maritime Dredging and 
Construction Company, and upon those returns the company is to be paid and was 
paid?—A. Yes, sir. r 

Q. Now in the month of October there was another inspector put on. We ob- 
serve that Mr. MeMulkin’s bill goes up to the 17th of October. Now here is a bill 
from Medley Dykeman, (Reads) : 


October 31. For service on dredge Saugus as inspector for both J. 
Willard MeMulkin and P. J. Smith from October 19 till October 


Poel UE AO Nee cites oes atc ees eects ee ats ocseegs lO 00 
Cee Oe Sk eo stare es et ems s se vise O00 
SttalMantiOitee eres Goer ee Re ne ea ge ace ye POO OO 


I solemnly declare this to be correct. 
Mepiey DYKEMAN. 

ING Yes, sir: 

Q. He received double pay?—A. That is not it, not exactly. 

Q. Well, for services on the dredge Saugus as inspector for both MeMulkin and 
Smith from October 19th to the 29th?—A. He received at the rate of $2.50 per day, 
and the others were receiving $3 per day. 

Q. And he gets $5 per day?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. October 19—now these are the returns, sent in in the month of October, be- 
ginning on October 19th by Mr. Dykeman; from the 19th to the 24th is the first 
report /—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the second is from the 27th to the 29th 7A. Yes, sir. 


* 
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Q. That is nine days.—A. Nine days. ; 

Q. And his time is running from 9 hours, 13, 13, 13, and 8 im that week, in a 
day; and then 11 hours, 13 hours and 13 hours?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that, as you have shown there were 118 dredging days from the 13th of 
June to the 29th of October?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And there were 202 inspection days paid within that time?—A. That is count- 
ing night and day work. 

Q. Now, are these originals or copies (documents produced). That is the speci- 
fication and tender?—A. These are copies. 

Q. I put in this copy, but I want to find out when this contract was executed, 
and when the tender was put in?—A. On the 14th of August, 1908. 

Q. On the 14th of August, 1908, the contract was executed?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the work was begun on the 13th of June?—A. On the 13th of June 
according to the return. 

Q. And this is the specification and tender, 50 cents was the rate for all other 
materials and $17 per cubic yard for rock blasted?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And 50 cents per cubic yard, scow measurement, towed to dumping ground, 
for all other material?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And 50 cents per cubie yard, bucket measurement, cast over, 20 feet from cut, 
for all other materials?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now in this specification and tender the company declares: 

We declare that we have, on the date of filing of this tender, the following 
named plant duly registered in Canada for the performance of the works tendered 
for. Name of dredge No. 1, tug Lord Kitchner, Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, 

Mildred, scows, 26. 

A. Scows, 26, yes. 

Q. Does that mean capacity of the scows (indicating document) ?—A. No, the 
capacity of the scows is shown here, 125 yards each. : 

Q. That is the capacity of the secows?—A. Of each scow. 

Q. And what is the capacity of the dredge per hour?—A. 100 yards. 

Q. Do you know if the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company have a 
dredge, No. 1, registered in Canada?—A. I could not tell you that. 

Q. You do not know that they have?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, we will get the register over here. Now, in the tender here the dredge 
that the contractor mentioned as the dredge which was to perform the work was dredge 
No. 12—A. Yes. : 

Q. But the dredge Saugus performed the work according to these returns, as you 
know?—A. According to these returns, yes, sir. 

Q. Now there is no date at all on this tender and specification?—A. No, sir, 
there is not. 

Q. Have you got the original file here, your own file?—A. No, sir, I have not. 

Q. I want to put in what Mr. Carvell referred to as the authorization for night 
work. Here is the memorandum: It is dated at Ottawa, July 3, 1908. (Reads): 


‘“MemorANDUM TO AcTING Deputy MINISTER: 


‘The Maritime Dredging Company is desirous of having the dredge work at 
night. My information is that it is equipped with electric light. Kindly 
have Mr. Willard McMulkin, of Upper Gagetown, appointed night inspector of 
dredging, Maquapit lake. Mr. McMulkin was previously employed and I am in- 
formed that he is a thoroughly honest and reliable man.’ 

There is no signature there, do you remember who this was from?—A. That is a 
memorandum to the acting deputy minister. 

Q. From whom?—A. Presumably from the minister. : 

Q. And on the 14th of July you telegraphed to Mr. Shewen, as follows: 
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Telegram from the Chief Engineer’s Office. 
Pusiic Works DrepartMENT, 
EK. T. P. SHEWEN, Ortawa, July 14, 1908. 


Resident Engineer, 
St. John, N.B. 


Please appoint MeMulkin as inspector of dredging at Maquapit and permit 
Maritime Dredging Company to do night work. Letter of ninth instant to 
McCordock should have been sent to you. 

Chief Engineer. 

. A. Yes, sir. 

_Q. And you see from the Auditor General’s Report, Mr. Lafleur, that the Mari- 
time Dredging and Construction Company was paid for 87,714 cubie yards of spoil 
removed and 13,171 cubic yards of trenching?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whereas Mr. Shewen stated in his report of the work that there remained to 
be done 30,481 cubic yards and another lot of 1,700 cubic yards, or a total of 32,481 
cubic yards?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Carvell: ° 


Q. Mr. Lafleur, would that estimate refer to the material in situ or seow measure- 
ment?—A. That would be in situ according to the report. 

Q. And what ought it to amount to when taken out in secéw measurement?—A. It 
is usually one-third more. 

Q. That is the experience of the department?—A. That is the experience from a 
great many works. 

Q. When was this estimate made, do you know? I find the date here is the 9th 
of May, 1908?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether any work was done other than that referred to in Mr. 
Shewen’s estimate of the 9th of May, 1908?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Have you a personal knowledge of exactly where this dredging work was done? 
—A. No, sir, I have not. 

Q. I notice according to the papers here that they were authorized to do work 
both at Maquapit lake and the Oromocto shoals?—A. According to the letters they 
were. 

Q. Do you know whether Maquapit lake and Oromocto shoals would be in the 
same locality?—-A. About the same. 

Q. I will change the question to this form: Would the Oromocto shoal work 
be included in Mr. Shewen’s estimate of May 9, 1908?—A. Certainly not. 

Q. Then any work done there would not have been included, ana would be out- 
side the estimate of Mr. Shewen?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Do you know whether any work was done at the Oromocto shoals that year 
by these contractors ?—A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Will you look into that matter and give us the information later on?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. My honourable friend referred to the fact that this contract is dated the 14th 
of August, 1908?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would it necessarily follow that because the work commenced some time in 
June they did it before they were authorized to do so?—A. They must have been 


‘authorized to do so before the work was laid out. 


Q. And the actual signing of the contract might be much later than the actual 
awarding of the contract?—A. It may have been delayed, yes. 

Q. Have you any information on that point with regard to this contract? I sup- 
pose as a matter of fact it always is, is it not?—A. Yes, it is generally the case. 

Q. Would there be any correspondence in the department which would show the 


” 
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date of the receipt of this tender? The tender does not seem to be signed or dated 
itself?—A. Certainly, there will be some, sir. 

Q. Will you kindly look into it and give us that information /—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you the information here to tell us when tenders were called for and 
how they were advertised— ? 

Mr. Crocket.—And the number of tenders. 

Q. And the number of tenders, if my hon. friend wishes it—A. I might give 
that to the committee, I have a memorandum here to the effect that the only tender 
received was that of the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company at 50 cents. 


Q. And you cannot tell us from that when the tenders were called for?—A. No. - 


Q. Were they advertised for in the usual way?—A. Tenders were called for by 
publie advertisement. 

Q. Then there is no doubt that the work was not performed until after they were 
authorized to do so as a result of being the lowest tenderer?—A. I presume so, sir. 

Q. Now, as to the two inspectors: I wish to put in evidence, Mr. Chairman, all 
the correspondence with the department, on the file, regarding the extra work. First 
of all, is it eustomary in your department that contractors shall work overtime ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It is’—A. That is, if allowed. 

Q. And if so what is the custom about paying the inspectors+~A. Oh, we pay 
them for the overtime. 


Q. Do you know whether you pay them for straight time, or do you pay them - 


more than a proportion of the amount for the time worked over the day work?— 
A. Well, the general practice is to rather increase their salary than to pay them for 
increased working hours. If a man is obliged to work for 13 or 14 hours a day instead 
of receiving $3.00 he will receive $4.00, $4.50 or $5.00, as the case may be. 

Q. Now, supposing that a dredge is authorized to work at nights would you 
expect one inspector to look after the whole work?—A. Certainly not. 

Q. That would involve the payment of another inspector ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Starting now on this file, my hon. friend has put in evidence I think the letter 
of the minister under date of June 6th, in regard to the appointment of Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Crockrer.—Yes. 

Q. Now, before we go into that I want to put in evidence a letter written by you 
to Mr. Shewen dated the 9th of June, 1908. Will you just read it, please?—A. 
(Reads): 

Orrawa, June 9, 1908. 

FE. T. P. SHEWEN, 

Resident Engineer, 
St. John, N.B. 

Contract for dredging at Maquapit awarded to Maritime Dredging and Con- 
struction Company of St. John, N.B., at rate of fifty cents per cubic yard, scow 
measurement. Please lay out work and notify them of the acceptance of their 
contract. 


Q. That was two months before the contract was actually executed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you see anything wrong with that?—A. No, they commenced the work on 
the 13th of the same month. : 

Q. Under instructions from the department straight and regular?—~A. Under 
my instructions sir. 

Q. I find the next memorandum is on the 3rd of July, 1908. 

Mr. Crocket.—That is in. 

Q. Then there is your letter of July 9th, 1908.—A. (Reads): 


; Sir,—I inclose herewith copy of a memorandum from the honourable the 
minister permitting the Maritime Dredging Co. to operate their plant at Maqua- 
pit Lake at night time. Please give the necessary instructions to have this done, 
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and appoint Willard McMulkin, of Upper Gagetown, as night inspector. Yours 
obediently.’ 


-Chief Engineer. 
W. J. McCorpock, Esq., 


Superintendent of Dredging, 
St. John, N.B.’ 


Mr. Crocket.—There is a telegram of July 14, 1908, to Mr. Shewen to appoint 
Mr. MeMulkin as inspector of dredging at Maquapit, and permit the Maritime 
Dredging Company to do night work. That is in. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Now, I find next a letter of the 17th of July, 1908 in reference to the rate of 
wages, will you read that?—A. (Reads) : 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WorkKS, CANADA, 
RESIDENT ENGINEER’S OFFICE, 
Sr. Joun, N.B., 17th July, 1908. 
Sir,—The inspectors of dredging at Maquapit Lake receive $2.50 a day. 
They are both good men, who live away from home, and so have to pay their 
board. I beg to recommend that they should be paid at the rate of $3 per day. 
Yours obediently, 
E. T. P. SHEWEN, 
E. D. Larieur, Esq., Resident Engineer. 
Chief Engineer, 
Public Works Department, 
. Ottawa.’ 


Mr, Crocket.—I do not think there is any fault to be found with the rate of 
wages. 
Mr. Carvetu.—I did not know what you would find fault with. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Will you read your reply to that?—A. (Reads): 
River Sr. Joun, 


Maquapir LAKE, 
July 20, 1908. 


Sir,—You are authorized to pay the inspectors of dredging at Maquapit 
lake, each $3 per day, for their services, as requested in your letter of the 17th 
instant. 

Yours obediently, 


Chief Engineer. 
E.T. P. SHEwEN, Esq., 


Resident Engineer, 
St. John, N.B. 


Q. Now, Mr. Lafleur, the documents show that they did night work on that con- 
tract?—A. Yes. 
Q. And if they did night work it would require two inspectors ?—A. Two inspec- 
- tors, sir. 
Q. And two inspectors were employed and were paid for?—A. Yes, sir. 


Witness retired. 
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Mr. J. B. Hunver, Deputy Minister of Public Works, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. I want to take up this Maquapit lake contract and ask this witness a few 
questions along the line that we were investigating in connection with the Maritime 
Dredging and Construction Company’s contract for St. John Harbour. My honour- 
able friend this morning referred to the fact that the Maquapit lake contract was 
not signed until some time in August although the work commenced in June?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Was there an original tender in that case?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you there the original tender for Maquapit lake?—A. Yes. this is the 
Maquapit lake tender (document produced). 

Q. That is the tender of whom?—A. The Maritime Dredging and Construction 
Company. 

Q. What is the date of that tender?—A. 25th of May, 1908. 

Q. And have you the envelope showing when it came in/—A. Yes, here is the 
envelope in which it was inclosed (document produced) stamped as haying been re- 
ceived by the secretary of the department on May 26, 1908. 

Q. Now, we might possibly put in the order in council. I have here, Mr. Hunter, 
copies of the order in council referring to that contract. Will you kindly look at it 
and tell me which is the order for this work and tell me what is the date of the order 
in council authorizing this contract?—A. It is dated the 13th of June, 1908, and 
covers a number of works, among them the Maquapit lake work. 

Q. To the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company?—A. To the Maritime 
Dredging and Construction Company. 

Q. I want you to look at this document next, and tell me what this is (document 
produced) ?7—A. This is the original contract entered into with the Maritime Dredg- 
ing and Construction Company for the Maquapit lake work. 

Q. And it consists of what?—A. It consists of an indenture and the specification. 

Q. And what is the specification ’—A. The specification is a copy of their offer 
to do the work. 

Q. Or what we have been calling a tender?7—A. What I have heard referred to 
here as a tender, which is incorrect. o 

Q. It is a copy of their offer or tender?—A. This will show how this matter 
works out. The tender cover four places, but the contract has reference to only one. 
It is not a copy of the tender, but it is a copy of their offer so far as it applies to this 
work, and it works out as a specification which is attached to this contract. 

Q. Then this is a copy of their tender so far as it applies to the Maquapit lake 
work ’—A. Yes, exactly. 

Q. And that forms a part of the contract in this case just the same as it does 
in the St. John Harbour case?—A. Just the same. 

Q. The original tender remains on the file in the department, and the copy is 
eras to the contract and becomes part of it as a specification?—A. Yes, exactly 
the same. ; 


Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned. , 1 
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Houst or Commons, 
COMMITTEE Room No. 32, 
3rd April, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts ask leave to present the 
following as their 


SIXTEENTH REPORT. 


Your committee recommend that the evidence taken in connection with the under- 
mentioned payments be printed as Appendices to the Journal and also in Blue-book 
form and that Rule 72 be suspended in relation thereto :— 


Payment of $5,000 to T. O. Murray in connection with purchase of Sawdust 
Wharf at Richibucto, as set out at V—188. 


Payment of $726 to John Dumas in connection with Richibucto Wharfs, as 
set out at V—188. 


Payment of $914.12 to T. O. Murray in connection with Richibucto Public 
Buildings, as set out at V—392. 


Payment of $33,969.60 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company 
in connection with dredging the Gaspereau River, as set out at V—290. 


Payment of $16,050.20 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company in 
connection with dredging at St. John Harbour, as set out at V—193. 


Payment of $44,056.44 to A. & R. Loggie in connection with dredging at Loggie- 
ville, Bathurst, Dalhousie and Stonehaven, as set out at V—289 and 290. 


Payment of $48,247.68 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company 
in connection with dredging at Maquapit Lake, as set out at V—290. 


Payment of $73,614.12 to the Imperial Realty Company, and $622.29 and $5,383.26 
to the City of Ottawa in connection with Rents and Taxes of certain buildings at 
Ottawa, as set out at V—136. 

Payment of $6,146 and $150 and $389 7e Flooding of Lands at Hastings Village 
and the Townships of Asphodel and Percy, as set out at W—22, 23, 24 and 25 of the 
Report of the Auditor General for the fiscal year ended 31st March, 1909. 


‘All which is respectfully submitted. 
A. B. WARBURTON, 


Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House of Commons, 
COMMITTEE Room No. 32, 
Frmay, March 11, 1910. 


The Committee on Public Accounts proceeded to the consideration of payments 
of $622.29 and $5,383.26 for taxes in connection with Woods properties, Queen and 
Slater streets, Ottawa, as set out at V—136 in the report of the Auditor General 
for the year 1910. Mr. Warburton, the chairman, presided. 

The CHairMAN.—The matter before the committee relates to a payment of $622.29 
and a payment of $5,383.26 for taxes in connection with Woods properties on Queen 
and Slater streets, Ottawa, as set out at V—136 in the report of the Auditor General 
for the year 1909. 

Mr. SHarpe.—That was an error. It was to include the rents. an item of $72,000. 
That was omitted. 

The Cuamman.—Yes, there is an item of $73,614.12. 

Mr. Sarpe.—It was to include the whole question of rents and taxes and the 
heating of the buildings. 


AMBROSE Durry, called, sworn and examined: 
By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. You are the city assessor here?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been assessor?—A. Since 1902. 

Q. How long have you resided in the city, roughly speaking?7—A. Since 1892. 

Q. And have you been assessor since that date?—A. Since that date. 

@. Assessor since 1902?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is more than one assessor in the city ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was your department or territory?—A. Well it is divided between Cen- 
tral, St. George and Victoria wards at the present time. 

Q. That is the central part, the business portion of the city?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the two Woods buildings, the Militia building and the Canadian build- 
ing and the building where the Railway Commissioners meet, are these in your dis- 
trict?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your method of assessing? Do you assess the full value or a certain 
percentage?—A. We are supposed to assess the full value. 

Q. And what is your method. What do you do to arrive at the value? Do you 
take its cubic contents?—A. Generally by cubie contents. 

Q. How do you estimate the value of these buildings?—A. By that system. 

Q. Have you any notes on how you arrived at the number of the cubic contents? 
—A. I have not them here. 

Q. But that is the method by which you arrived at the valuation of those build- 
ings?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember how much per cubic foot you valued it?—A. Somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of 123 and 13 cents. 

Q. That is when you originally valued them some years ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with Mr. Woods in reference to the valuation ? 
—A. When we first assessed them he complained of the assessment. 
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Q. That it was too high?—A. Yes, and he came and saw the Assessment Com- 
missioner and showed his books. Of course I could do nothing. 

Q. And did you see the books?—A. He simply showed me the item. I did not 
examine the whole of his books. 

Q. He showed the total of what he said was the cost of construction?—A. Yes, 
that is of the present Woods building, not of the Imperial. 

Q. And was that lower or higher than your assessment?—A. It was lower than 
the assessment. 

Q. How much lower?—A. I do not remember how much. It qwas lower. 

Q. How much was your assessment at that time?—A. I do not remember how 
much it was at that time. 

Q. Was that in the year of 1903?—A. There was no building in 1903. 

Q. When was the building first assessed?7—A. The first assessment ? 

Q. We are speaking of the Woods buildings now.—A. The first assessment on the 
Woods building was in 1905. 

Q. Was’nt it completed before that?—A. Yes, that was the year it was completed. 
There was an assessment on it for 1904, I think a progress estimate of $20,000. 

Q. How many thousands?—A. $20,000 for the building alone. 

Q. In 1903?—A. No, in 1904 I think. 

Q. When did you make that assessment ?—A. In the year 1903. 

Q. You would make that assessment in 1903. What month in the year?—A. 
Probably it might be July or August, somewhere in that neighbourhood. 

Q. Well then you assessed it in 1904 again?—A. For 1905. 

Q. And what is your assessment in 19047—A. Well I have no value on the Woods 
buildings in 1904 at all. There is a value jin 1905, I told you of $20,000, a progress 
estimate for 1904, $20,000 on the building. 

Q. Well, I want to know the progress estimate or valuation in 19042?—A. I am 
telling you, $20,000. 

Q. That was in 1903 you say?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the one made in 19042—A. That is for 1905. 

Q. Well what is that?—A. The building was $110,000. 

Q. And was that a completed building?—A. A completed building. It was then 
occupied by the government and Woods himself. 

Q. That is it was occupied in 1904, you mean?—A. Well, I do not know whether 
they went in in 1904 or not. I found them there in 1904 because I made this estimate 
in 1904 for 1905. 

Q. Now you say you made the assessment at $110,000 in 19042—A. Yes. 

Q. Was it after you made that assessment that you had an interview with Mr. 
Woods?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was his estimate of the cost of the building less than $110,000?—-A. It was. 
That is what he told me. 

Q. And he showed you the figures as to the cost of construction?2—A. Yes. 

Q. And that included the whole building?—A. You say less than $110,000. Oh, 
no, I would not say that. I think that is what Mr. Woods said the building cost. 

Q. I asked you about your assessment, and you said $110,000?—A. So it is, but 
that is not an assessment I made. 

Q. What is the assessment you made?—A. I told you before I do not remember. 

Q. Where did you get $110,000?—A. After consulting Mr. Woods and looking 
at his book we reduced the building to $110,000. 

Q. Oh, I see. You assessed it higher than that and he made a protest?—A. Yes. 

Q. And after seeing his book and his figures as to the cost of construction you 
reduced the amount to $110,0002—A. $110,000. 

Q. Were his figures still lower than $110,0002—A. I would not be positive on 
that point. 

Q. This protest that Mr. Woods made was not made in the usual way of appealing 
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from the assessment to the Court of Revision?—A. No, he went and saw the assess- 
ment commissioner who was then Mr. Pratt. 

Q. And did Mr. Pratt instruct you to fix that figure?—A. He told me to go and 
look at his books and we found out that way. 

Q. Were the books lower than $110,0002—A. I cannot remember that. 

Q. Now taking the Woods building, what material is it built of 2—A. Brick, 
stone foundation. 

Q. Do you know how many floors there are in it?—A. I think there are six count- 
mg the basement. 

Q. That is the cellar?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you please give us the dates of the first assessment on the Woods 
building down to the present, the total assessment each year on the Wodds buildings 
commencing with the year 1903?—A. There was no assessment on the building for 
1903. 

Q. He represented the owner in 1904?—A. In 1904. : 

Q. Did the $110,000 include the land or just the building ?—A. No, the building. 

Q. What was the land valued at?—A. $5,500. 

Q. Taking the building and the land, give us the assessment from 1904 down to 
the present. Take 1903 so that we can have it in the proper sequence. In 1903 the 
land only was valued at $5,500?—A. The total land where the Imperial building 
stands to-day. 

Q. That is Wceods?—A. No, the Imperial building is the easterly building cr 
rather the Canadian building. The Canadian building is the easterly building. 

Q. I have got this marked Imperial, Woods or Militia building?—A. The build- 
ing next the corner is the Canadian Building. 

Q. We are speaking of the Woods building just now. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Are both of these buildings now the property of the Imperial Realty Co.?— 
A. So I understand. 

Q. I think Mr. Sharpe has chosen the better name because in the papers the one 
is called the Woods building and the other the Canadian building. It is just as well 
to stick to that. To get the matter a little plainer, when you estimated the land, 
when you valued the land, did it include all the land occupied by both buildings or 
by only one building?—A. Only the one building. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. Which was usual, separating the land before any buildings were on it?—A. 


Yes. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Take 1903?—A. For the year 1903 the total land was assessed at $13,000. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. That is for the two buildings?—A. Where the two buildings stand to-day 
was assessed at $13,000. There were two coal sheds and they were assessed at $1,100. 
Q. That is in addition to the $13,000?—A. The total assessment of the land and 
buildings included was $14,100. In 1904 there were 132 feet of ground, that is of the 
two lots, 66 ft. by 66 ft. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


_ Q. You eould not draw us a diagram showing us the lots and the buildings, could 
you 2—A. I thought I brought the plan with me, but I am afraid I did not. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. I understand these lots were changed. If you drew a plan it would not do 
for the next year?—A. There would be no difference. 
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By Mr. Reid: 

Q. This land that was assessed for $14,000, did that include the land in the rear 
of these buildings on which now the new premises are being built?—A. No. 

Q. It was just the land fronting on Slater street ?—A. it includes a part, it in- 
cludes 56 feet in depth of the Maria street lots now Laurier avenue. It includes 56 
feet of these lots. 

Q. So the assessment includes more land than what the two buildings are actually 
standing on to-day ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. The building runs back to the Laurier avenue lots? 


By Mr. Carvell: 
. What would be the length of the Slater street lots?—A. 160 feet. 
. And 52 feet off Laurier?—A. 56 feet off Laurier. 
. That is practically 200 feet? 


OOO 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. I think that is about the quantity of land the buildings cover. First tell us 
the assessment on the Woods building. Take the Woods building each year?—A. The 
first assessment on the Woods building was $20,000. 

Q. That is in the year 190427—A. There were $10,000 on the land and $20,000 
on the building. 

Q. That is for the year 1904?—A. No, that is 1906. 

Q. I want it consecutively ?—A. Well I have no building at all for 1904. 

Q. But you made an assessment. The first assessment you have was for 19042— 
A. It was about $20,000. 

Q. Now give us 1905?7—A. In 1905 the land was $5,500 and the building $110,000, 
total assessment $115,000. 

Q. Now 19067—A. 1906 was the same. 

Q. 1907/—A. In 1907 the land was $7,800. We increased the land that year, 
$7,800, and the ae $110,000, total $117,800. 

Q. Next year/—A. The next year the land was $7,800 and the building $110,000, 
and the total assessment $117,800. 

Q. 19097—A. In 1909 the land was $10,750 and the building $110,000, total $120,- 
750. 

Q. 19107—A. The land was $10,750, the building $140,000, total $150,750. 

Q. Now, take the Canadian building the same way, starting at the first year you 
made an assessment on the Canadian building?—A. The first assessment on the 
Canadian building was in the year 1906. 

Q. How much was that?—A. The land was $10,100 and the building $20,000, 
total $30,100. 

Q. And 1907?—A. The land was $7,800, the building $134,000. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. That is in 19072—A. 1907. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
. What was the total?—A. The total was $141,800. 
. Now take 1908?—A. The land was $7,800, the building $134,000, total $141,800. 
. 19092—A. The land was $10,700, the building $134,000, total $154,750: 
. 19107—A. The land was $10,750, the building $180,050, total $190,800. 


. Did you have any conversation with Mr. Woods in regard to the assessment of 
the Canadian building?—A. None. 


OLLOLO 
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Q. As to its value?—A. Well I am not so sure about that. I rather think there 
Was a conversation about that. 

, Q. Did you make any reduction in consequence of that conversation?—A. I do 
not think so. 

Q. Did he show you any figures as to the cost of construction?—A. To the best 
of my memory he did not. 

Q. I see the assessment on the Canadian building went up very rapidly from 
$141,800 to $190,800?—A. Yes, we increased both buildings. 

Q. Why?—A. Well, we happened to get hold of the blue-book of the government 
and we saw there was quite an expenditure that Mr. Woods had not given us and we 
added that. 

Q. Was it in consequence of the expenditure on the part of the government in 
improving the building that you increased the assessment?—A. Yes. 

Q. And consequently the taxes would be increased accordingly 7—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you go down and view the improvements the government had made ?— 
A. Yes, I saw them. 

Q. How did they compare, the improvements in the Canadian building, with the 
improvements in the Woods buildings? Were they similar?—A. Similar, I think. I do 
not think there was any difference in them. 

Q. Would the cost of the improvements in the Canadian building exceed the 
cost of the improvements in the Woods building or would they correspond?—A. In 
proportion to the size of course they would. 

Q. In proportion to the size. That would be the only increase in the cost?— 
Ae eS: 


Q. In your opinion that increase is'usual?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. What does he say, that it is am increase that is usual?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 

(. And the improvements, I understand you to say, in the Canadian building 
were similar to the improvements in the Woods building?—A. As far as I could see. 

Q. What is the general rule in Ottawa. Does the landlord or the tenant pay the 
taxes ¢ 

Mr. Carvett.—Now just a moment. I do not think he has anything to do with 
this at all. 

Mr. SHARPE.—We are inquiring into the reasonableness of this assessment. 

The CHAamMan.—Would that not come under the agreement? 

Mr. SuHarpe.—I am asking him as a general principle, what is the rule. 

The CHamMman.—You can ask a question I suppose whether there is a regula- 
tion. 

Mr. Suarpe.—We can examine the contract afterwards. 

Mr. Carvetu.—lf there is a law that is a different thing. If he is asking for the 
rule or custom I submit that is not evidence. 

The Cuamman.—lIf there is a rule or regulation of the city that is evidence. 
That is, I presume, what Mr. Sharpe is asking for. 

Mr. Suarpe—lI submit we can even go further than that. We are considering 
the question whether we are paying a reasonable rent and in addition to the rent 
whether we are paying the taxes. I want to know if that is a reasonable proposition. 

The CHamMAN.—If there is a regulation in the city as to taxes a man would be 
bound to look into the regulation when he takes any land. If the regulation says the 
tenant is to pay, a specific contract might not mention it at all and yet he would 
have to pay. 

Mr. Rew.—Is there any regulation by which the tenant or the owner pays? 

Mr. Carvett.—I have no objection to getting any regulation of the city or any 
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law in Ontario, but there is no doubt that we are working here under a specific con- 
tract by hich the government pays the taxes. : 

Mr. Suarpe.—And I am asking whether it is the custom and I want to inquire 
whether that is a reasonable proposition. 

Mr. Carvett.—That would not play any part. 

The Cuamman.—In the absence of an express stipulation you might ask what 
would be the rule of the city, what regulations are in force. 

Mr. Carveti.—That does not play any part because there is an absolute contract 
here by which the government pays the rent. 

Mr. Suarpr.—The provincial law is that the landlord pays the taxes. 

Mr. Carvett.—But we have a contract here. 

Mr. Rew.—But taxes were not mentioned in the original contract. 

Mr. Carvetu.—Yes, they are all mentioned. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. What, from your experience. is the custom in the city. Is it customary for 
the landlord or the tenant to pay the taxes? 

Mr. Carvett.—Don’t answer that. 

The Wirness.—That is entirely between the landlord and the tenant. 


By Mr. Sharpe: ‘ 

Q. Then I will follow it up with this question, in the absence of any provision 
in the contract between the landlord and the tenant who would pay the taxes? In 
the absence of any agreement in the lease who would the city look to#—A. I cannot 
tell you as an assessor but I can as a citizen, that I think the landlord would be re- 
sponsible for the taxes. 

Q. What would you consider the life or duration of a building of the character 
of the Woods building for instance?—A. It is very hard to estimate. 

Q. You have had a lot of experience assessing buildings and you can give us an 
estimate of that kind?’—A. I have come across buildings in the old country that were 
-over 150 years old. 

Q. Brick buildings?—A. Brick buildings. 

Q. Over 150 years old. Is the Canadian building built on the same plan as the 
Woods building, brick and stone foundation?—A. No, the Canadian building is a 
concrete foundation I think. No it is not. It is stone foundation laid on a concrete 
base. 

Q. I would be well within the mark then in saying that the life or duration of 
this building was 150 years?—A. I think you would. There is always wear and tear 
on a building as you are aware. 

Q. As an assessor, in determining the amount of land that should be bought for 
building, don’t you think the cost of construction should play some part in the amount 
of rent?—A. Nothing to do with the rental. 

Q. You do not think that has anything to do with the rental?—A. Nothing at 
all. A man should get what rent he can. ‘ 

Q. But don’t you think that a tenant that is leasing a building would be gov- 
erned generally by the cost of reproducing a similar building?—A. Well, I do not 
know. It depends upon what he wants it for I should think. 

Q. Would not the landlord who received from 6 to 10 per cent on his investment 
be receiving a fair rental?—A. I do not think 6 per cent would pay a man for put- 
ting up a building like the Woods building. 

Q. What per cent would you think would be a reasonable rental on a man’s in- 
vestment?—A. Well not less than 10 per cent. 

Q. Would you think 10 per cent a reasonable rental?—A. It depends on the 
class of building and what it is used for. 
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Q. We are dealing with the Woods building?—A. If he got 10 per cent clear. 

Q. The same with the Canadian building?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now taking a building of that character if the offices or the flats are occupied 
by different tenants would you place different valuations upon the different flats?—A. 
Yes, as a general rule we have done that heretofore. 

Q. What is your rule?—A. We generally put two-thirds of the value on the 
’ ground floor. 

Q. That is the first floor?—A. The first floor two-thirds and grade them upwards. 
But we have changed that and we think about one-half now on account of elevators 
and one thing or another in the building, that the upper floor is as good as the lower, 
and we put one-half on the lower. 

Q. And distribute the other half among the other floors?—A. Among the other 
floors. 

Q. Equally ?—A. No, we generally descend in going up. 

Q. You grade it?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is a difference in the renting value and the assessing value in the 
different flats in the building?—A. There is a difference in the assessing value. 

Q. And what would be the difference in the renting value?—A. Taking commer- 
cial rooms as rented for offices and that we have found there is very little difference. 

Q. But you assess them on a different value?—A. Yes, we do. 

Q. And you would not put much value on the cellar floor for commercial purposes ? 
—A. No, because it is distributed. Where the cellar or basement is used for heating 
the whole establishment we distribute that throughout the building. 

Q. And the basement or cellar floor is not much good for renting purposes as a 
rule?—A. Some are not. 

Q. As a rule they do not get much return from a cellar floor?—A. No, I would 
not think so. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. In your 18 years’ experience as assessor have you frequently found people 
finding fault with the assessment?—A. Very often. 

Q. And did you ever have a man tell you that you were not assessing his build- 
ing enough?—A. Well no. 

Q. Never?—A. No. 

Q. And I suppose when Mr. Woods complained that you were over assessing him 
he was not an exception to the rule was he?—A. Not at all. 

Q. Now you say your custom is to assess the full value of the building ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that you do assess these buildings up to their full value taking 
the ordinary buildings in Ottawa?—A. I do not think we get up to the full value. 
We would rather be under the value than up to it. 

Q. Have you ever had any experience in assessing properties in any other places 
out of Ottawa?—A. No. 

Q. I think that is the experience of Canada?—A. Of course I have had the exper- 
ience in valuing buildings in the city of Montreal previous to coming to Ottawa. 

Q. But not for assessment purposes?—A. Not for assessment purposes. 

Q. Well, when you talk about valuing a building at so much per cubic foot, that 
would not be an infallible rule would it?—A. It is a general rule followed by all 
architects. 

Q. Perhaps I did not frame the question properly. As I understand these build- 
ings are always valued by the cubic contents but you would not say that 124 to 13 
cents would apply to every brick building in the city of Ottawe 2—A. It depends on 
the material and finish. ; 

Q. That is a matter that would have to be looked into in each individual case ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Now do you say that 123 to 13 cents is a reasonable valuation for the cubic 
contents of the Woods building?—A. I think so, I think it is reasonable. 
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Q. You think it could be erected for that amount of money?—A. I think so. 

Q. I notice that in 1910 the assessment or the valuation of both these buildings 
went up very materially ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell me again what was the reason that you gave for increasing it?—A. We 
got the blue-book and we looked over it and saw that there was a lot of items in- 
elnded in the buildings as expenditure by the government and we put that on. 

Q. Now, sir, as I understood the matter there was an amount paid by the goy- 
ernment to the company or to the owner on account of changes and improvements. 
Would these changes materially add to the cost of the building or were they only 
expenditures incurred to make the buildings fit for the use of the tenants?—A. 
Well those expenditures, partitions and such things as that going up in the offices and 
the elevators going in would certainly increase the value of the building. 

Q. Did you consider that all of that expenditure increased the value of the build- 
ings ’—-A. No, we did not include the whole. 

(). You did not include the whole?—A. No. 

Q. Do you mean that you did not include the whole amount?—A. That was in 
the blue-book on each building. 

Q. Do you remember the amounts in the Woods building?—A. I might explain 
to you that the Canadian building to-day is assessed for about 124 cents a foot. 

Q. The Canadian building?—A. Its cubie contents are roughly 1,422,125 and that 
makes a little under 123 cents. 

Q. It was cubic feet?—A. Yes, at 13 cents it would come to $184,870. 

Q. You are speaking of the Militia building?—A. Of the Canadian building. 

Q. Now, I find in a paper that has been furnished me that some time, I do not 
know just what year, there was supposed to be $31,351 on repairs and improvements 
to the Militia building. 

Mr. Reiww.—Repairs or additions? 

By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Repairs and changes to make it satisfactory to the tenant. Half of it waa 
paid by the government. Prior to that the assessment on the Woods building was 
$110,0002—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have added $30,000 or practically the whole of that repair work haye 
you not?—A. Yes. Mr. Woods expended I think a certain portion himself, 

Q. Altogether according to the return, there was $31,351 expended. That is what 
I am taking from the return. You have added $30,000 on the assessment of the 
building and $3,000 practically on the land at that time?—A. Of eourse the Jand had 
nothing to do with the value of the building. We increased the land all over the city 
at the same time. 

Q. Then you have practically added to the assessment of the Woods building, 
practically the whole cost of the repairs and additions have you not?—A. Yes, less a 
certain amount that Mr. Woods paid. That does not appear there. 

Q. I see the total amount of repairs to this building according to the return was 
$31,351, of which the government paid one-half and you increased the assessment by 
practically the total cost of the improvements?—A. Because I considered the building 
was to low assessed previously on the first assessment. 

Q. I think you are right. Then according to that there would be some portion of 
these repairs and changes that really would not add to the value of the building?— 
A. No, I think there would be some that would not add to the value. ai 

Q. But you put them all in and the reason you give now is that the building was 
too low assessed at the time?—A. Yes. . 

Q. And in your opinion is it pretty low at the present time?—A. It is not over 
assessed. 

By Mr. Reid: 


_ _Q. Has property increased in value in that locality in late years?—A. Very much 
in the whole city. 


Te 
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Q. And particularly in that locality?—A. I would not say particularly in that 
loeality. ; 

Q. It is a fact that property is going up in Ottawa and everywhere. Now would 
the same statement as to the increase in the assessment and the cost and value of the 
improvements apply to the Canadian building as you have given us?—A. The same as 
Woods. 

Q. And you do ont believe that the Canadian building is over-assessed at the 
present time?—A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. I think you told my friend that you did not consider the actual cust of the 
building is a proper basis on which to base the rental?—A. Well no, I do not think so. 

Q. What would you consider a proper basis?—A. There is a difference of opinion 
between every one as regards that. 

Q. I am not asking you anything regarding assessment. I am simply talking about 
commercial values?—A. My own opinion is that if a man got 10 per cent on his in- 
vestment clear, putting off his annual repairs and insurance, water rates, and every- 
thing else, taking these off, if he got 10 per cent he would be doing fairly well. 

Q. A fairly good business?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Would you consider it usury or dishonesty ?—A. I am not here to judge any 
man. 

Mr. SuHarpe.—That is not a proper question. 

By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. From your knowledge of buildings in the city of Ottawa and of rental values 
are there not buildings on Sparks street that are yielding much more than 10 per cent 
on the actual cost values of the property?—A. I do not think there is a building on 
Sparks street that is paying 10 per cent to-day, from end to end of it. I do not think 
there is a single building paying 6 per cent. 

Q. On the cost?—A. I am taking land and building on their investment. 

Q. But when you are taking that into consideration you are taking in the value 
of the land as well as the cost of the building?—A. Certainly, and in the Woods 
building also you must take in the cost of the land. He does not buy his land for 
nothing. 

Q. Probably he got it pretty cheap?—A. That is another thing. 

Q. I am finding no fault with it. I want your opinion as to a certain building 
on Sparks street regardless of the land. 

Mr. SHarpe.—I do not think that is a fair question. He cannot take buildings 
on Sparks street. Let my honourable friend name a building and perhaps he has 
some personal knowledge of it. You cannot compare buildings built now and build- 
ings erected 20 or 25 years ago. 

Mr. Carvetyt.—Here is a man who has been valuing property for 18 or 20 years. 
Surely his opinion is of value. 

The CHarrMaAN.—I do not see the value of it. We have been asking what is the 
cost of the! Canadian building and the Woods building. 

Mr. Carvett.—We have gone further than that. We have asked what in his 
opinion is a reasonable rental. 

Mr. Suarpe.—He could pick out any building. 

Mr. Carvett.—I will take a building down here at the corner of Metcalfe and 
Sparks. 

The Cuamman.—The Ross building. 

Mr. CarveLt.—No, on this side. 

The CHamman.—The Telegraph building. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I think there is a saloon in it. Down here at the northeast corner 
of Metcalfe and Sparks. 

The Witness.—A stone building? 
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Mr. Carveti.—Yes, an old stone building. 

Mr. SHarpr.—Before he could answer that he would have to know the original 
cost of construction. 

Mr. Carvett.—Now he has been 18 years in this business. 

Mr. Rew.—He would have to know the assessment and he has not got his books 
here. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. You know the building I refer to?—A. I do. ; 
Q. From your knowledge of that building, leaving out the land and taking in the 


building itself 
Mr. SHarpe.—Does he know the rental value? 


t 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Perhaps he does not. I am simply asking his opinion. Do you think the 
owner of that building is getting more than 10 per cent?—A. I cannot tell you for 
the simple reason that I do not know what the building is assessed at at the present 
time. Then I do not know what the rental would be apart from the land. That is 
another thing. The building and the land are entered together. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. It would be quite natural for you if you ascertained that a certain amount 
of capital expenditure was made on a building to add that capital expenditure to 
your assessment investment’—A, Yes, if I thought the building was to low assessed 
previously. 

Q. Whether or not, if there was $30,000 expended on a building it would be quite 
natural to add that to the assessment ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Presumably if $30,000 are expended on a building it improves the building to 
that extent ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not think the properties are over assessed at the present time?—A. 
Nos | 

Q. You have come to that conclusion because of your knowledge of the rentals? 
—A. I do not know the rentals. 

Q. You think that there are very few if any properties on Sparks street that 
produce a net income of over 5 per cent, if they produce that?—A. They do not pro- 
duce 6 per cent, I know that at all events. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Including the value of the land?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. You know some that do not even produce 3 per cent?—A. The confession by 
landlords when they appeal their properties. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Oh I see, for assessment purposes ?—A. No, they produce their accounts. 
By Mr. Sharpe: : 


Q. What was their contention?—A. Their contention savas that they did not pro- 
duce 34 per cent. 


By Mr. Rhodes: 


Q. Would not 10 per cent be rather a large yield?—A. It might be in some 
cases, but I think I would look to get 10 per cent on any property I had for rental. 
Q. But as I understand it the usual return looked for on the part of the landlord 
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is 10 per cent gross?—A. Well, I do not know what the landlord’s idea may be. I know 
one landlord in the city and he says that if he gets 6 per cent he is quite satisfied. 

Q. Six per cent net?—A. Yes. 

Q. He would regard 10 per cent as an unusually large yield would he not?—A. 
I do not think so. 

Q. That is exclusive of taxes?—A. Exclusive of taxes. 

Q. And insurance?—A.. And insurance. 

Q. And repairs?—A. Water and repairs. 

Q. It is ‘a large yield though?—A. It is a large yield. 

Q. Above the average?—A. It would be, I suppose, above the average. Some 
might yield more. 

Q. In isolated cases I have no doubt owing to the rapid advancement in the price 
of land 10 per cent would be looked for but take the general run?—A. Taking the 
general run it is perhaps over. 

Q. But it is a large yield?—A. Yes. 

Q. An unusually large yield? 

Mr. Carvetit.—He did not say that. 


By Mr. Rhodes: 
Q. I thought I understood you to say an unusually large yield—aA. I did not 
say so, you said so, I did not. 
Mr. Ruopes.—As a matter of fact I rent some buildings myself and when I get 
10 per cent gross I regard myself as doing well. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Suarrpe.—We might take up the matter of the leases here. Perhaps we 
might call Mr. Ewart. 


Davin Ewart, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. You are chief architect of the Public Works Department?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have the various leases in connection with the Woods and the Canadian 
building ?—A. No, I have nothing to do with them. 

Q. They are produced here I presume. The first lease is in connection with the 
Woods building and is dated 17th October, 1903. Did you report prior to this lease 
as to the necessity for increasing the accommodation for the department ?—A. I did in 
one sense. 

Q. Did you report before this first lease was entered into?—A. I reported on 15th 
July. 

Q. What year?—A. 1903. 

Q. What is your report?—A. Well my report states the number of superficial 
feet that the Militia Department occupied and the number of feet they required. 

Q. But is not reference made to you as chief architect of the Public Works 
Department to report upon the necessity of increased accommodation?--A. No, not 
particularly, not definitely. The ministers and the other parties know that. 


By Mr. Reid: 
Q. The minister assumes the responsibility of saying that increased accommoda- 
tion is necessary does he?—A. I think it is they who do that. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. Well we will take up the first lease, No. 4766. It is dated 17th day of October, 
1903, and is between James W. Woods and His Majesty and leases what is known as 


the Woods building?—A. Yes. 
Q. The east half of the building except the top floor and measuring 31 feet 1 
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inch frontage by 151 feet, 10 inches in depth for the term of 10 years from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1903, paying $11,040 quarterly on the first days of February, May, August and 
November, of each year. ‘The said party of the second part covenants with the said 
party of the first part to pay rent and to pay taxes, water rates, street sprinkling 
and snow cleaning, if any, except local improvements and to do the ordinary re- 
pairs, reasonable wear and tear and damage by fire, lightning and tempest only except- 
ed, and that he will leave the premises in good repair, reasonable wear and tear and 
damage by fire, lightning and tempest only excepted. Provided that in the event of 
fire, lightning or temipest, rent shall cease until the premises are rebuilt and fit for 
occupation.’ And then there is a clause in reference to the parties: ‘And the said 
party of the first part,’ that is Mr. Woods,’ doth hereby for himself, his heirs, execu- 
tors, administrators and assigns covenant with the said party of the second part to 
divide the premises hereby, demised in accordance with the plan hereto attached and 
which forms part hereof by a properly constructed terra cotta, expanded metal or 
other fire proof partitions, having surface finished in plaster.’ Have you that plan.’? 
—A. No, I have not the plan. 

Q. Where is that plan?—A. It will be in the department. 

Q. You have that plan?—A. I think I could get that plan. 

Q. I wish you would take a note and get a number of things that I want. The 
lease proceeds: ‘To place a wash basin with water service and drainage in each 
and every room, to fit up a sufficient number of water closets, sinks and lavatories 
with water service and drainage, and to the satisfaction of the party of the second 
part, all the plumbing, piping, fittings and materials throughout to be of the most 
modern and sanitary character, and also that the said premises shall be supplied with 
heating apparatus that shall be able to furnish a temperature of 75 Fahrenheit at all 
times with ordinary firing; the apparatus to work noiselessly and to be so arranged 
as to place the regulation of the temperature under complete and instant control; it 
being expressly understood and agreed that the said heating apparatus shall be built 
in and constructed by and at the cost of the said party of the first part and shall 
inelude all necessary piping and connections, valves and other requisites, the whole 
to the satisfaction of the said party of the second part; and also that the party of 
the second part shall wire the building for a number of electric outlets sufficient for 
all lighting and in accordance with the said plan of divisions hereto annexed and 
shall also install and erect a modern electric passenger elevator.’ Were all those 
partitions, these alterations made by Mr. Woods at his own expense?—A. Yes, in the 
first lease. 

Q. The lease I am speaking of ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was the passenger elevator erected?—A. Yes. 

Q. At that time was there a freight elevator also in the building?—A. I could 
not say. 

Q. Your plan of the building would show that?—A. Well, yes, if it was made 
according to the plan. I think the plan was made for the finished rooms. 

Q. Then the next lease is No. 5694, dated 30th August 1905, and provides for 
the lease of the west half except the top floor. Have you the plan of the alterations 
that were required in the second lease?—A. TI believe we have. 

Q. You have not any plans here?—A. No. 

Q. I wish you would bring all the plans of the Woods’ building and the Canadian 
building, plans of the alterations. Did you form an estimate as to the value of the 
probable changes to be made in the Woods building under the second lease?—A. No. 

Q. Why not?—A. Well, I suppose I was never asked. 

Q. Who made those alterations?—A. They were done by Mr. Woods. 

Q. Who had supervision of the alterations?—A. I do not know that there was 
any particular supervision until they were finished, as long as he made them accord- 
ing to the plan. - 


Q. And how did you arrive at the cost of the alterations?—A. He produced the 
vouchers. 
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Q. The original vouchers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who checked them over?—A. I do not exactly remember at the present time, 
but I know they were checked in the department. : 

Q..Can those vouchers be produced?—A. I suppose so. They will be on record. 

Q. In whose possession will they be?—A. With the accountant I would say. 

Q. That is A. G. Kingston ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well the second lease is for five years, renewable for five years and the rent 
was to start from 1st November 1905,, at $11,040 a year?—A. Yes, that was the same 
as the first. 

Q. And the department in the second lease agreed to pay one-half of the expense 
of the alterations ready for occupancy ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I will come back to that lease again. Then the next lease is No. 5695, and 
includes the top floor east and west half 2—A. Yes. 

Q. For eight years from the 1st November 1905?—A. Yes. 

Q. One half of the cost of the partitions and alterations, etc., to be paid for by 
the government ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that lease provides for an annual rental of of $3,697.20. How much 
under the last two ‘eases, how much repairs did the government put on the building, 
Mr. Woods’ building’—A. According to my return the Militia building, $31,551.47, 
of which the government paid one-half, $15.674. 

Q. So that the annual rental now of the Woods building taking the three leases 
is $25,777.20?—A. Yes, $25,777. 

«Q. And the government to make it ready for occupancy expended $15,675.74 ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And in addition to that the government pays all the taxes?—A. Yes. 

Q. And heating ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And lighting ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that $25,777.20 would be the net income from the property ?—A. Yes. 

Q. To the landlord?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then taking the lease on the Canadian building in order to have them in 
sequence, the first lease is No 6082, and includes the west half and the two top floors 
of the east half and is for five years from 1st January, 1906, and is renewable every 
five years. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. When you use the word ‘ renewable’ that does not mean compulsorily so? 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. At the option of the department every five years, the first payment under the 
lease to be made on 1st April, 1906, and half of the expense of alterations to be met 
by the department. That is right?—A. Yes. 

Q. The rental provided in that lease is $37,330.06, that is right?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the cost of the alterations, &c., to the department ?—A. That was 
done at two different times, one-half done at one time and the other half at another. 

Q. The total I want. I have it here in a return, $26,163 2—A. No, I have got 
it here. In the Canadian building the total expenditure is $34,507 in the one and 
$57.437 in the other. 

Q. But it is the half I am speaking of. Add up your figures?—A. Are you 
“taking the two together or just one? I get $45,969. 

Q. That is the total under the two leases?—A. The total under the two leases. 

Q. The government half?—A. The government half. yes. 

Q. The total amount of repairs and alterations. Were these repairs made by Mr. 
Woods ?—A. Yes, made by Mr. Woods. 

Q. The total amount of repairs to the building was $91,981.382—A. That is 
right. 

z Q. Of which the government paid one-half, $45,990.69?—A. Yes. 
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Q. The second lease was No. 6689 and it included the remainder of the east half 
of the building from 1st December, 1907, to Ist January, 1913, renewable every five 
years at the option of the department, the depantment to pay one-half of the cost of 
partitions and alterations, &e. The rent provided is $15,205.90. So that makes the 
total rental for the Canadian building what?—A. Total rental for the Canadian build- 
ing $42,536.90. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. What is the rental under the second lease?—A. $15,206.90. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Making a total rental of $42,536.90 which the government is paying?—A. 
That is right, and the government share of alterations was $45,990.69. 

Q. $42,536.90 would be the net rent in addition to which the government paid 
taxes, heating and lighting aad so on?—A. Yes. 

(). So that would be the net income to the landlord?—A. That is what he is paid. 

Q. Now in regard to the heating of this building, I understand the former ar- 
rangement was that the government paid one-half, taking the Woods building, paid 
one-half for a while?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And then there was a new arrangement made?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the arrangement?—A. That we pay four-tenths a cubie foot. 

Q. It was nominally for the heating?—A. For the heating. 

Q. What is the number of cubie feet in the Woods building?—A. The gross 
cubic feet is 103,750, I beg pardon, that is the Canadian building. In the Woods 
building it is 66,904, 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. That is floor space?—A. Yes, that is floor area. In the Woods building it is 
866,934 cubic feet. 

Q. Is that the gross or the net?—A. That is the gross area. 

Q. Did you measure the building?—A. Yes, I measured the Woods building, I 
have it here. 

Q. That is the figure you gave us just now?—A. Yes, that is the figure I gave 
you just now. 

Q. Tell us how you cubie a building?—A. Measure it solid from the foundation 
right up. 

Q. That is from the foundation that goes into the ground?—A. Yes. Well in a 
ease of this kind we might measure from the basement floor. 

Q. I want to know how you cubed this building. What was your plan?—A. I 
could not just tell you for. certain. 

Q. We want to verify the figures?—A. I understand that. I do not exactly re- 
member at the present time. 

Q. You would have just one system for this purpose/—... I will tell you how 
we measure for valuation. 

Q. Well for valuation ?—A. We take from the basement floor half up to the roof, 
if it is a pitch roof by the outside dimensions of the building. 

Q. You take the measurement from the basement floor half way up the building? 
—A. We take it right to the tip of the roof. 

Q. With that measurement what do you do?—A. We multiply the length by the — 
breadth and the height. 

Q. Outside measurement?—A. Outside measurement. 

Q. Outside wall measurement ?—A. Outside wall measurement. 

Q. And you go down to the foundation of the building?—A. There is no exact 
rule for that. 

Q. What did you do in this case?—A. I cannot say. 
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‘Q. Can’t you verify your figures. Have you not a memorandum?—A. What I 
reported here on 15th July gives the number of cubic feet in the area, proposed to be 
rented. That was the first lease, 370,510. 

Q. Can’t you say how you arrived at that estimate?—A. That is the way I would 
arrive at that, for that is cubing it for the value of the building. 

Q. But you cannot tell whether you went down to the foundation to eube it for 
the purpose of heating or not?—A. I would not go any deeper than that. I am sure 
of that. 


By Mr, Carvell: 


Q. At that time he was not cubing for the \purpose of heating buti for the purpose 
of valuing. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. How would you cube #t for the purpose of heating?—A. The same way. 

Q. Where did the department get those figures, from Mr. Woods or from you?— 
A. These are not my figures. 

Q. Whose figures are they?—A. I could not say. 

Q. Who in the department would do it?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Who ean tell us who did it? Who can we eall in reference to the heating ?— 
A. I do not know. I think it was done by the deputy minister at that time, but I 
didn’t do it. 

Q. When the negotiations were pending in regard to the first lease did you give 
an estimate to the department as to what rent should: be charged?—A. Well yes, I 
have it here. That is for the first lease. ‘I would suggest that wr. Woods be offered 
the sum of $9,200 as the annual rental for the basement and four floors of the build- 
ing exclusive of heating and water.’ 

Q. And you arrived at it by the superficial area?—A. Yes. 

Q. What per square foot superficial area did you say was a reasonable rent ?—A. 
38 cents. 

Q. Was that inside wall or outside wall measurement?—A. That was inside wall. 
Well we settled—there was a dispute with reference to the measurement—Mr. Woods 
claimed 154 feet by 33. It was finally settled at 153 by 32. We agreed to a measure- 
ment of 153 by 32 feet. 

Q. Repeat that again?—A. We agreed to an average measurement of 153 feet by 
32 feet and I valued it at 38 cents a superficial foot at that time. 

Q. Now let us know how you arrived at that agreement. Did you actually mea- 
sure the floors?—A. This is the actual measurement of the building. 

Q. Did you actually measure inside the walls?—A. Inside the walls. 

Q. Each floor, or did you measure one floor and average the rest?—A. Well we 
~ measured one or two floors and averaged that. He wanted 154 feet by 33. 

Q. You took the cellar and first floor and the remaining floors all at the flat rate 
of 38 cents per square foot?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did it not strike you that there should be a difference in the rate, whether it 
was basement or cellar floor or second or third floor?—A. It is just like this, if you 
reduce it in the cellar you would have to increase it in the other floors. 

Q. Is the cellar floor of much advantage to the department except for storing 
goods?—A. It is of advantage to the department, but if you had charged a lower rate 
for the same floor— 

Q. Did you make— 

Mr. Carvett.—That is not fair, let him answer. 

Wirness.—If you charged a lower rate from the cellar floor then you have to in- 
erease the rate for the floors above. 

2—26 
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By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. That is from the landlord’s point of view. But from the tenant’s point of 
view did you make any proposition for a lower rental for the cellar and the 38 cents 
for the upper floors?—A. No, I did not make the negotiations. I made this report. 

Q. You are an architect are you?—A. Yes. 

Q. How would you arrive at the value of that building?—A. By the eubic feet. 

Q. How much per cubie foot would you value, what value per cubie foot would 
you put on it?A. The value of that building under the first lease ready for oceu- 
pation 23 cents per cubic foot. 

Q. You heard what the assessor said?—A. I did. 

Q. He would put it at 124 to 13 cents. You double that?—A. We cannot build 
wooden buildings for that. The buildings we build for the country as a rule run to 
about 23 cents, the ordinary building. For a fire proof building we never count less 
than 30 cents a cubie foot. 

Q. Taking the rental of that building, is not the rent fixed in proportion to the 
amount of the cost of construction?—A. That I cannot say. 

Q. Taking their report did not you think that it was your duty to ascertain the 
value by the method you have adopted namely by a ecubie foot at 23 cents per cubic 
foot and then putting a price on that, a certain interest on his investment. Would 
not that have been the natural way to have done it?—A. Well, what I made out was 
the cost to the party leasing, $91,217.30, and I recommended that he be offered the 
sum of $9,200. 

Q. That is about ten per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would that include taxes?—A. No, that would not include the taxes. 

Q. Who should pay the taxes on your suggestion?—A. At that time no taxes were 
paid by the government. 

Q. That is Mr. Woods was paying the taxes?—A. Oh, no, he never paid taxes. 

Q. It was suggested that Mr. Woods pay on your basis?—A. I based that on the 
government paying the taxes. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. You say at that time they did not have to pay taxes?—-A. No, they did not 
pay taxes. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Do the government now pay taxes on the buildings?—A. Yes, I think on every 
building now in Ottawa anyway. 

Q. Under the second lease there are certain alterations of which the government 
had to pay half, the Woods building ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you make an estimate as to the probable cost ?—A. No. 

Q. Who didi?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Did anybody ?—A. I cannot say. ; 

Q. If anybody did make it you would have known of it?—A. Of course. I could 
not say. J have nothing to do with that. 

Q. As to the fixing of the cost of the building and the amount of rent the gov- 
ernment should pay was it suggested to you that you should ascertain the amount in 
this method?—A. No. 

Q. Were you instructed to do it in that method?7—A. No, I was to report. 

Q. What were your instructions as to reporting?—A. Well, I could hardly tell 
you. 

Q. Had you instructions in writing ’—A. No, not a solitary instruction in writing. 

Q. What would your instructions be from your recollection?—A. Judging from 
my report I had been instructed to go and look at the building. The building was 
only in course of construction at the time, only one story built. I examined the 
building and measured the building. This is the result, this report here. 
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Q. Then you don’t know whether any person made any estimate as to the cost 
of the partitions, &c., in the other half?—A. No, I only went there. 

Q. If any one had made an estimate you would have known of it as architect of 
the department ?—A. I think I would. 

Q. Were the partitions that were put in one department similar to the partitions 
in the other half?—A. The partitions are all fire proof. 

Q. All the same in the Woods building?—A. Yes. 

Q. Each half?—A. I would not say that. That would depend on the plan. There 
might be more partitions on one side than on the other. 

Q. That is what I want you to produce the plan for. I want the plan for each 
floor to show how many partitions there were in each building? 

Mr. Carvetut.—Why don’t you bring Mr. Woods here? ! 

Mr. SuHarpe.—He is in the old country, and the architect of the department 

‘ should know all about this. 

Mr. Carvett.—Mr. Woods or some of his representatives would be more satis- 
factory. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Now Mr. Woods was quite willing under the first lease to put in all the parti- 
tions and do all the repairs and alterations at his own expense?—A. Well he must 
have been because he did it. 

Q. That changed under the second lease?—A. I cannot say. 

Q. Who suggested the change?—A. I could not say. 

Q. Who recommended it?—A. I could not say. 

Q. Can you tell us when the department took possession under the first lease? 
—A. No. I could find that out but I have not got it with me. 

Q. I want you to find out in addition to the plans the date when possession was 
taken under each lease, that is full possession. I understand that one department 
goes into possession in one part of the building and another department goes in an- 
other part and so on. Now Mr. Woods had the top floors of the Woods building for 
two years after the first lease was entered into?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he pay part of the elevator expense and lighting?—A. Well, it may be 
possible that he had an elevator of his own on his own side. You see the building 
was divided in two and he might have had an elevator on his own side. I do not 
think he used our elevator. 

Q. As a matter of fact he did have an elevator on his own side?—A Well. I 
would not swear to that. 

Q. As a matter of fact the Woods building had two freight elevators and two 
passenger elevators. Isn’t that right?—A. I could not say as to that. 

Q. Now have you a letter from Mr. Woods dated August 8th, 1904, where he 
offers to rent the west half of the Woods building at 36 cents and to put in all the 
partitions at his own expense ready for occupancy ?—A. I never saw it. 

Mr. CarvELL.—What is the date? 

Mr. Suarpe.—August 8th, 1904. In negotiating for the second lease Mr. Woods 
wrote a letter. 

Mr. Carvett.—You are not giving this as evidence? 

Mr. SHarpe.—I am asking if it is true. I will prove it if necessary. 

Wirtness.—I never saw it. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. I see a letter from Mr. Woods dated August 8th, 1904, offering to rent the 
west half?—A. Who was the letter addressed to? 

Q. To Fred Gelinas?—A. He was secretary at that time of the Public Works 
Department. nee 

Q. I suppose all the letters are here and Mr. Doody can produce it. Have you 
got it Mr. Doody? Here it is: 

2—264 
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Orrawa, August 8, 1904. 
Frep GELINAS, Esq., — 
Secretary, Department of Public Works, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to offer the other half of my fire proof building on Slater 
street, a portion of which the Militia Department is using for their offices. We 
could give you one flat 35 ft. by 160 ft, at present while the other seven flats we 
could vacate by the 1st day of May next, during which time we would construct 
another building for our own use less expensive. We would be prepared to accept 
the same rate per foot of floor space as that which you at present pay and which 
is as law as the lowest under lease by the government in Ottawa, namely, 36 
cents per square foot floor space. We would also as in the past, at our own ex- 
pense, make what divisions in fire proof which you would require for your 
purpose and leave the premises ready for your occupancy provided your term 
would be sufficiently long to warrant this expenditure on capital account. Should 
you require this any earlier we should make every effort to meet your desires. 
Thanking you for past favours and soliciting a continuance, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
James W. Woops.’ 


Do you know why that proposition was not accepted?—A. No. 

Q. I have a note here when the department took possession but as you have not 
the information there is no use troubling about it. Was the rental fixed and based 
upon your report to the department ?—A,. I could not tell you that. 

Q. Can’t you figure it out, the amount of the rent for the east half except the 
top floor ?—A. My report to the department was to offer him $9,200 and the lease was 
for $11,040. 

Q. Yes, but I think that includes another flat. I think there was another flat 
that was included in that?—A. The $11,040, that is without the top floor. That would 
only be $22,080. Now the rent for the Militia building is $25,770. 

Q. But that $25,000 includes top floor, east and west half?—A. Yes, well. 

Q. At the rate that you recommended to the department what would the whole 
Woods building be rented for?—A. I would have to caleulate it out. For the gross it 
is Just what I recommended, 38 cents. 

Q. But in the first lease it would be $9,000 some odd and they are paying $11,000. 
Have you the number of square feet in the whole building?—A. I have the number of 
square feet that we rented first. 

Q. Under the first lease?—A. Under the first lease. That is all I have got in 
reference to that. 

Q. And that came to $9,200? 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Pardon me. To what portion of the building did your figures refer?—A. My 
figures referred to the basement and the four floors. 

Q. Of the?—A. Woods building, Militia building. 

Q. Which side?—A. I do not know which side. 


Mr. SuHarpe.—There was the first floor and then five floors added. That made the 
difference. 


Mr. Carveiy.—F or the east side. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. What is the arrangement now about the heating? You pay four-tenths per 
cubic foot?—A. Yes. 
Q. Who does the heating ?—A. Woods. 


Q. That is the same arrangement so far as the Can 
—A. Yes, both the same. 


Later on there was a lease for the west side. 


adian building is concerned? 
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Q. And what kind of coal do they use for that building?—A. I think it is An- 
thracite. That is what we used when we paid for the half of it. 

Q. In Woods offer of November 4, 1903, he speaks of soft coal. I would like to 
see the letter of November 4th, 1903, a letter to Mr. Ewart from Woods. This is a 
letter addressed to you by Mr. Woods: ‘ Dear Sir,—We beg to offer to supply electric 
power for elevator 18 horse power, all lighting for 210 lights, heating and engineer for 
a temperature of heat as per conditions in lease, noiseless heating and regulated, 
also soft coal for Al grates and attention to same for the sum of $2,200 per annum 
running concurrent with the lease.’ Was that soft coal just used in the grates?— 
A. That would be all. That is the only place I know it would be used. 

Q. You know that soft coal is now being used for heating the building ?—A. I do 
not know. I would not think it would make any difference so long as they heat it. 

Q. The only difference would be a considerable difference in the cost of heating? 
Soft coal is cheaper than hard coal?—A. You require a great deal more of it. 

Q. Do you know the price of soft coal?—A. Somewhere about $6. 

Q. Do you buy it in large quantities?—A. In probably fair quantities. 

Q. When you are estimating the cost of heating the building did you inquire 
how many tons of coal would be used?—A. Of course I did not know how much but I 
understand that four-tenths of a cent was based on what the building had cost for the 
two years previous. 

Q. How did you arrive at the original cost of the heating?—A. Well, the original 
cost of the heating, when we heated the building first, he produced all the vouchers. 

' Q. To whom?—A. To the department. 

Q. To whom?—A. He sent them I suppose to the secretary and then they would 
come to 

Q. Who would pass on them finally?—A. I think I passed on them finally. TI 
think they came to my office. 

Q. And as I understand it, under the original arrangement between Mr. Woods 
and the department Mr. Woods did all the heating and paid all the expenses andi pro- 
duced his vouchers and paid half ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And without any further calculation or without any further estimate as to 
the cost of heating this building you calculated that that would cost four-tenths a 
cubic foot to continue the heating. Is that right?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. And you made this arrangement to run concurrent with the lease at four- 
tenths a foot?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know how many men are required to heat the building and look after 
the heating part of it?—A. There will be two at any rate. 

Q. Two men?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Do you know how much coal would be utilized?—A. No, but I think we went 
into that at one time. 

Q. Do you know that both buildings are heated from the same furnace?—A. Yes, 
I understand they are. : : Tea 

Q. And that the same men that would supervise the heating in one building 
would supervise the heating in both buildings?—A. I do not know whether they would 
or not. 

Q. If there is only one engine to look after?—A. But the men have more to do 
than putting coal in the furnace. They have to go around and regulate their radiators. 

Q. One man could do easily I think?—A. It would be a good deal for one man 
to do for all that building and attend to the boilers too. ; 

Q. At any rate they heat both buildings from the same heating apparatus ?— 
A. That is what I understand. ; 

Q. They have an underground passage from one building to another under the 
sidewalk connecting the two buildings?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many cubic feet are in the Woods building and how many in the Cana- 
dian building for heating purposes?—A. Well, I have not got that with me. 
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Q. I have a return here but I wish you would show me how you arrived at it, Mr. 
Ewart, because you are the gentleman who would make that report?—A. Well, I 
might and I might not, but I will take a note of it. 

Q. Who would make the report as to the cubic feet for heating purposes?—A. 
Well, I say it should come from me. 

Q. Then I want to find out the cubic feet for each building and I want to know 
exactly how those amounts were arrived at. Do you know whether they include, 
speaking off hand, the cellar or not?—A. They will include the cellar. 

Q. And the space occupied by the engine room?—A. I would say so. 

Q. And the space under the sidewalk?—A. That I do not know. 

Q. You will ascertain?—A. I will find out. 

Q. I suppose I can quote the return? I have a return here of the Woods build- 
ing, Woods or Militia building, 914,760 cubie feet at four-tenths a cubic foot, $3,659. 
The Oanadian building, 1,298,993 cubic feet at four-tenths per cubic foot, $5,196. 
The total heating of the two buildings, $8,855. Now in connection with the altera- 
tions of the Woods building, would the fixtures of the alterations include the electric 
fixtures?—A. The electric fixtures are always supplied by the department; they are 
supposed to be the property of the department. 

Q. Would those fixtures be of any use in any other building?—A. You ean take 
them away. 

Q. Could you take the electric wiring?—A. You could not take the electric wir- 
ing down. 

Q. Are they standard size?—A. They are quite serviceable fittings. 

Q. Are they standard size that would fit any other?—A. Oh, yes, they would fit 
any. 

Mr. Suarpe.—It is one o’clock and I suppose we may adjourn. 


The committee adjourned until Monday, March 14. 


House or Commons, 
Committee Room No. 32, 
Monpay, March 14, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts met at eleven o’clock, a.m., 
Mr. Sinclair presiding. 


The committee proceeded to the further consideration of a payment of $73,614.12 
to the Imperial Realty Company, and $622.29 and $5,383.26 to the City of Ottawa 
in connection with Woods’ properties, Queen and Slater St., Ottawa, as set out at 
V—136, Report of the Auditor General for the year ending March 31, 1909. 


Mr. Davin Ewart, chief architect, Department of Public Works, recalled: 
By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. Mr. Ewart, you were to produce the plans of the Woods building ?—A. I have 
them. (Plans produced.) 

Q. And you were also to produce the plans of the Canadian building?—A. Yes 
I have them both here. 
; Q. How do the \partitions correspond in the west half of the building with those 
in the east half of the building?—A. Oh, just looking them over I would say there 
would be about twice as many lineal feet in the half of the building that the earn 
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ment put up as what there was in the half he put up; I do not know whether it is 
east or west. 

Q. Have you examined them carefully ?—A. These plans I have were made for 
the building. 

Q. They were not made before the partitions were put in?—A. No, these plans 
have all been prepared since the building was finished. 

Q. Hadn’t you certain plans before the building was started at all?—A. We had, 
to a certain extent. 

Q. And do all those plans made previously correspond to those in your hands?— 
A. They do, to within a foot or two. 

Q. How do these partitions, &e. correspond in the Canadian building with those 
in the Woods building? Are they more or less?—A. There are more in the Woods 
building than what there are in the Canadian building; the rooms in the Canadian 
building are much greater. 

Q. And there is another story?—A. Yes, two stories, and the rooms in the 
Canadian building are more like flats, they have no partitions in them at all. 

Q. That is the Canadian building?—A. In the Canadian building. 

Q. So that there are more partitions in the Woods than there are in the Cana- 
dian building?—A. In proportion to the size. 

Q. Can you explain how the partitions in the half of the Woods building, in 
which the government was responsible for one-half, cost the country $31,351, and the 
partitions and alterations on the part of the Canadian building cost the country $91,- 
981, if there were more partitions in the Woods building than in the Canadian build- 
ing. 

Mr. Carvetu.—Cost the country one half of that. 

Mr. SHArPE.—Yes, one-half of that?—A. The partitions in the Canadian build- 
ing were valued at so much per foot run, and that was done before they were put up, 
that is on the second contract. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. You understand my question exactly; the partitions and alterations that were 
made in the Woods building cost a total of $31,351, and you say that there were more 
partitions in the Woods building than there were in the Canadian building. 

Mr. Carvetu.—In proportion. 

Q. In proportion, yet the partitions and alterations in the Canadian building 
cost $91,981; how do you accoimt for that great discrepancy between the two?—A. 
Because one building is so much larger than the other. 

Q. It is only two stories higher?—A. Yes, and it is longer too. _ 

Q. That would not amount to that much difference?—A. I can answer that ques- 
tion this way, that we took out all the partitions that have been put in the building 
and we compared the price that he paid for them before they were started on, and we 
approved that price per foot. 

Q. Coming back to the Woods building do you say there are more partitions in 
the west half of the building than in the east half?—A. Yes. 

Q. When Mr. Woods stated that the cost of the partitions on the east half was 
$16,000 in his letter of August 19, 1903, he stated: 

The expense of making divisions of terra cetta, also lavatories, basins, closets, 

&e., to suit your ideas and we find this will cost about sixteen thousand dollars. 
—and he would do that at his own expense; how do you account for the half for which 
the government was responsible costing $31,351?—A. Well, I cannot, that is a thing 
I have never seen or heard of before. 

Q. This is his letter of August 19, 1903, where he stated that the partitions, &e., 
which he would do under his lease would amount to $16,000?—A. Well, I could not 
say how he arrived at that. 

Q. You do not know how he arrived at that?—A. No. 
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Q. There is a letter from Mr. Woods to the department before the second lease 
was executed stating that he would do all the repairs at his own expense, that was on 
August 8, 1904?—A. Yes, I see. : 

Q. Why did the department then assume one half of the expense when he said 
he would do it himself?—A. Well, he does not exactly say that he will do it there. 

Q. At his own expense?—A. He says if they give him a sufficiently long lease. 

Q. A sufficiently long term in his opinion was ten years, the same as the first lease. 

Mr. Carvetu.—They did not give him that. 

Q. Why didn’t they give him that?—A. I could not say. } 

Q. Who would be responsible for that?—A. That is a matter that would be dis- 
cussed by the deputy minister, it was never discussed with me. 

Q. Would the deputy minister or the minister be responsible for that?—A. I 
could not say. 

Q. Who would have full charge and responsibility of determining the length of 
the lease?—A. I think it would be discussed between the deputy minister and the 
minister. 

Q. The deputy minister and the minister?—A. Yes. 

Q. The first year was a ten years’ lease?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the second year was a five years’ lease, with the option of renewing it for 
five years?—A. That is not a matter that I have anything to do with. 

Q. You haven’t anything to d> with that?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know that when the lease for the building occupied by the Railway 
Commissioners was being negotiated there was a clause put in there that if the gov- 
ernment does not renew for five years, then Mr. Woods is to be paid one-half the 
amount expended to prepare the building for the Commission; that would be a reason- 
able clause to insert in the lease, would it not? For instance, if there are extensive 
alterations to be made in the building 

Mr. CarveLtt.—Do you think you ought to ask that question? 

Mr. SHarpe.—I think so; why not? 

Mr. Carvett.—You are asking him to pass judgment upon his superiors. 

A. As regards the making of the lease that is something I have nothing what- 
ever to do with. 

Q. The lease in respect to the building oceupied by the Railway Commission was 
for five years, with the option of renewing for five years, and if the department did 
not renew for the extra five years they were then to pay Mr. Woods half the expense 
he had incurred to put in the partitions and make the alterations necessary, are you 
aware of that?—A. No. 

Q. I am reading now an extract from the report of the committee of the Honour- 
able the Privy Council, approved by the Governor General on February 22, 1904:-— 

That this officer reports that the estimated cost to put up fireproof partitions, 
doors, skirtings, plumbing, &ec., is placed by him at $6,500. 

The minister recommends, in view of the above request of the Railway Com- 
mission and of the report of the chief architect of the Department of Public 
Works, that authority be given to rent the premises owned by Mr. J. W. Woods 
on Queen street in Ottawa city for the yearly rental of $5,300, the rent to be for 
a term of five years, renewable for an additional term of five years at the same 
rental at the option of the Department of Public Works, it being, however, under- 
stood that should the said department decide to not continue the rental after the 
first period of five years, then it shall pay to Mr. Woods one-half of the amount 
expended by him in preparing the building for the occupation of the Commis- 
sion, and should the department decide to continue such rental for a further 
term of five years, then tne owner to bear the total cost of the improvement made 
and the department not to be bound to reimburse any part or portion of the same. 


That was done on your recommendation, Mr. Ewart?—A. Well, I had no remembrance 
of it. 
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Q. This is an extract from the report of the Privy Council. Why did you not 
recommend such a clause in respect to the Woods building and the Canadian build- 
ing?—A. I did not—I made no report in reference to the Woods’ building in refer- 
“ence to any clause at all. 

Q. Well, the minister recommends, ‘in view of the above request of the Railway 
Commission and the report of the chief architect ?”—A. Have you my report there? 

Q. No, no report, but presumably you reported in favour of recommending that? 
—A. Well, I do not remember at the present time. 

Q. You do not remember ?—A. No. 

Q. It would be a reasonable thing for you to remember, would it not?—A. I 
would say it would be a reasonable thing whenever the department only rented the 
building for a few years. 

Q. They should pay part of the expense?—A. They should pay part of the ex- 
pense. 

Q. And when they renew the lease then they should not pay any of the expense? 
—A. It would seem that would be the proper way. 

Q. You think that would be the proper way and I quite agree with you. We may 
not get through with you to-day, and if we do not I wish you would just make out 
the number of the divisions on the authorized plans?—A. I have the number of them 
already. 

Q. You have them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Summed up and everything ?—A. Summed up. 

Q. I wish you would state the number of feet in the partitions in the east half 
of the Woods’ building ? 

Mr. CarvELL.—Was that the first lease ? 

Mr, SHarpe.—Yes, the first lease. 

Mr. Carvett.—Then this would be the lineal feet, I presume? 

The Wirness.—Yes, it is lineal feet. Well, I have not the number that Woods 
put up himself. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. That does not afford us any means of comparison. Woods put the estimate 
on what it would cost him to do it. Without that estimate we cannot make any com- 
parison as to the partitions that the department put up. However, give us what you 
have got?—A. The department put up under the lease for the Woods’ building 1,965 
lineal feet. 

And that was for the Woods’ building, the two top stories?7—A. Yes, what the 
government put up, 1,965 lineal feet. 

Q. Now, take the Canadian building?—A. Well, the Canadian building first 
leased, that is the west half and the two top floors, 3,780. 

Q. And the other the east half?—A. The east half 1,496. 

Q. All right, we will let that go for the present. Now when did the department 
first take possession under the first lease?—A. I have not been able to find out. I 
am trying to do it but I have not got that yet. That does not come under me. 

Q. The second part of the building?—A. In the Canadian building in the last 
lease. They took possession of part of it in February, in the month of February. 

Q. In what year?—A. In 1908, I think it -was. 

Q. The lease was not dated until April, 1908. They could not take possession 
before the lease was dated. That must be 1909?—A. No. I have the dates when the 
lease expires. 

Q. But you have not the date when they took possession?—A. No. I have the 
date when the leases expire. 

Mr. Carvert.—I think they must have taken possession, Mr. Sharpe, because 
you will find that the first payment was due the 24th April, 1908. 

Mr. Swarre.—That is the remarkable part about it. 

Mr. Carveti.—It is not a very remarkable part to have a document antedated, 
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dated differently from the time it took place. ' 

Mr. Suarpr.—lIt is rather remarkable to have a lease drawn up before the build- 
ing was completed and the lease executed 

Mr. Carvett.—That is not shown. 

Mr. SHarpe.—I think we will be able to prove that. 

Mr. Carvent.—There is nothing unreasonable in the lease being dated the 24th 
of April. : 

Mr. Suarpe.—Negotiations were pending and they could ont get possession of 
the building until after the lease was executed because the building was not com- 
pleted. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. You made the estimate as to the Woods’ rent, what a reasonable rent should 
be?—A. Yes. 

Q. Under the first lease?—A. Yes. 

Q. And did you recommend that as reasonable?—A. I recommended that he 
should pay for that. 

Q. Did you recommend that that would be reasonable?—A. Well, I said that I 
suggested that Woods pay for that. Of course I must have thought that was reason- 
able or I would not have done it. 

Q. And do you think it was reasonable?—A. Yes, I think it was reasonable. 

Q. Then if you thought that. was reasonable you would not think the second 
lease was reasonable where we were liable for half of over $30,000 for permanent 
improvements? Is that right?—A. Well, there are two ways of looking at that. 
In reference to the rent of the building; when you go to rent a building, you do not 
go and ask the proprietor what it has cost him. You go and compare it with what 
you are paying for other places. 

Q. I am not talking about the cost of construction?—A. You are talking about 
rent. 

You arrived at that, it was your own estimate, and one-half was $11,040 when 
Woods did all the improvements himself. The next lease was for a similar floor 
space $11,040, but the country became responsible for over half the permanent im- 
provements amounting to something over $30,000. Now if the first lease was reason- 
able and you recommended it, you would not recommend the second lease on those 
terms?—A. Well, I don’t know. 

Q. Were you asked to recommend it?—A. I was not. 

Q. Was your opinion asked at all?—A. None whatever. 

Q. If it had been you would not have recommended it would you?—A. I 
don’t know. 

Q. In view of your previous recommendation?—A. Oh well, but things go on 
very fast. 

Q. They did in connection with this lease apparently?—A. You take property 
in Ottawa— — 

Q. Yes, but in less than two years it would not move that fast—A. Well, I have 
known property to move double that in that time in Ottawa. 

Q. If it moves so fast as that why did Mr. Woods in his offer to the department 


say he would lease the balance of the building at the same rental and do the repairs 
himself ?—A. I don’t know. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Just on that point, Mr. Ewart. Suppose that lease expired to-day could you 
renew it at the same figures?—A. No, we could not, we could not begin to do it. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. You would not expect to get the buildings at the same rent seeing the depart- 
ment paid over half of $120,000 in permanent improvement, capital expenditure on 
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the buildings? That enhanced the value of the buildings did it not?—~A. Oh cer- 
tainly. 

Q. And by reason of that capital expenditure on the buildings the assessment 
a up and we were paying more taxes in respect of them is not that right 2— 

waves: 

Q. Now, Mr. Woods, had not the idea that the building had enhanced very much 
in rental value, or other value, otherwise he would not have written the letter we have 
read of August, 1904, that he would put in the improvements at his own expense, if 
we gave him the same term of lease, could he?—A. Well, if he got a 10 years’ lease. 

Q. That was the same term as the first lease, wasn’t it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, when arriving at the estimate of the rental value you told us the last 
day you were here, I think, that you valued the cellar at the same value as the other 
flats?—A. Yes, all at the same value. 

Q. Was there ever a counter proposition made to Mr. Woods, that you would 
offer him so much less?—A. Well, that is what I could not say. 

Q. You do not know anything about that?—A. I know that 

Q. Now in making your measurements did you, as I understood it, was it by 
the square foot or cubic foot?—A. The superficial foot, floor area. 

Q. Did you deduct from that the space occupied by the engine room?—A. No. 

Q. You allowed him for the rent of the engine room?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you allowed him for the space occupied by the elevators?—A. Yes. 

Q. You also allowed him for the space occupied by the stairways?—A. Yes. 

Q. The only deduction you made was a small deduction for one large chimney ?— 
A. Yes. Of course when the building was measured probably there were no parti- 
tions up, they were building, they were engaged on the work; at the time I measured 
it they had only two stories built. 

Q. Yes, but before the lease was finally executed it was completed?—A. That 
was the only time I measured it, when the building was in course of erection. 

Q. You measured between the walls?—A. Yes, between the walls. 

Q. And you made no allowance for engines or stairways or elevators?—A. No. 

Q. Is it usual for the department to rent a building by the superficial foot ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. That is the practice, is it?—A. No, it is not exactly the practice. 

Q. Would you approve of that practice?—A. It is done, really: 

Q. Would you approve of that practice by the department?—A. Of renting by 
_the superficial foot? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes, I believe it is the best way to do it. 

Q. Don’t you believe in making an allowance for the engine room, the stairways 
or elevators?—A. If we had only been renting one or two rooms we would have mea- 
sured differently, but when we were renting the entire building it was a different 
thing; we would have to pay, perhaps—you take rents for offices measured by the 
actual foot space in Ottawa, and the rents run from $1 to $1.25 a foot; that is what 
the Grand Trunk Railway is asking for offices down at the station. 

Q. There is no doubt my hon. friend will bring out the rentals charged for other 
buildings, but we do not want to be bothered with it just at the present time. Now, 
in respect to the heating, we are paying so much per cubic foot?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in respect to the heating, when you calculated the number of cubic feet 
you also calculated the cubic feet in the engine room?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And in the cellar?—A. Yes. 

- Q. And wwe are paying so much per cubic foot to heat the engine room?—A. Yes, 
for the whole building. 

Q. How did you arrive at the cubic contents of the building: did you go as far 
as the foundation?—A. Yes, we went as far as the foundation; the cubic contents at 
isths cent, the Woods building, the Militia building, is 154 feet long, 66 feet wide and 
90 feet high, 
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Q. It is 154 by 66 feet?—A. Yes, by 90, and that gives 914,760 cubic feet. 

Q. Yes, and what was the other one?—A. The other one—I could not get it to 
come out just to a foot or two of what we have been paying for—but what I have is 
183 feet 54 inches by 65 feet 94 inches by 102 feet 4 inches high. And then the 
annex, there is another little piece 19 feet by 32 feet 6 inches by 102 feet 4 inches high. 

Q. Now, is all the Canadian building occupied by the department or is there a 
floor or two up above vacant?—A. I think it is entirely occupied; I do not think there 
is a vacant room in it. 

Q. When estimating the cubie feet you went right down to the bottom of the 
foundation, did you?—A. No, to the basement floor. 

Q. To the cellar floor?—A. To the cellar floor. 

Q. And you measured it just on the inside?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that would be the net measurements, on the inside of the walls?—A. No, 
that is a little more than the net measurements. 

Q. It is a little more?—A. Yes, a little more than the net measurements. 

Q. Why have it more?—A. Well, remember I did not measure that at the begin- 
ning, but to get out that you had to give a few inches on the mall. 

Q. Now, in the Woods building, under the first lease, did we put out any capital 
expenditure?—A. Not that I remember of. 

Q. You should know whether we did incur any expenditure under the first lease 
or not?—A. Well, I would not like to say positively until I make some inquiry. 

Q. Is there no expenditure shown on the records of the department?—A. Not 
so far as I have seen; I have gone over it. 

Q. The electric light fixtures were not all paid by Mr. Woods?—A. I know the 
electric fixtures were all paid by the department. 

Q. Yes, what we did under the first lease, Woods paid for that?—A. I would not 
like to say that; I am not certain. 

Q. Now, the second lease of the Woods’ building and also the third lease were 
dated on the same day, why wasn’t that all put in the one lease?—A. Well, I can’t 
tell. 

Q. Now, this is an extract from the report of the Privy Council, dated August 
10, 1905: 

The minister stated that the said draft leases are based upon that which 
was entered into last year for that part of the building which is now occupied 
by the Department of Militia and Defence, the conditions being the same. 

I will read on, but up to that point the conditions were not the same, were they 2—A..- 
Well, not the same. 

Q. If it stopped there that would not be a correct statement of the facts, would 
it?—A. No, I say not. 

Q. But it does not stop there, it goes on: 

The conditions being the same the time of occupation being made to coincide 
with the conditions of the lease at present running, the price of the rental being 
also the same, namely, 36 cents per square foot 
A. J thought it was 38 cents. 

Q. This is what it says here, ‘and the arrangement for the interior fittings being 
that each party, Mr. J. W. Woods and the Department of Public Works, will pay 
half the cost thereof upon proper vouchers, duly approved by the chief architect of 
the Department of Public Works being supplied.” Reading that over you would say, 
would you not, that the opinion they had in their minds was that under the first 
lease Woods and the department would each pay half the expense ?—A. Well, the 
latter part of the report would convey that idea. 

Q. That whole report would convey the idea that they were under the impression 
when that order in council was passed that the conditions of the second lease were 
the same as the first lease?—A. Well, no, it does not say that there. 
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Q. It does not say that?—A. No, I would not say that. 

Q. (Reads): ‘The conditions being the same, the time of occupation, being made 
to coincide with the conditions with the lease at present running.’ That is correct. 
(Reads): ‘the price of the rental being also the same.’ That is correct? 

Mr. CarveLit.—You would hardly say putting up partitions would be a condition 
of lease. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Do you think that was present to the minds of the Privy Council when that 
order was passed?—A. I don’t know what was in their minds. 

Q. Well, the document speaks for itself?—A. There is only one of the two 

Q. There were two conditions that were the same, but the other condition that 
was also mentioned was altogether different?—A. Well, the other lease expired at five 
years. 

Q. Yes, no doubt about that. Now, under the second lease, was there a passenger 


elevator in the Woods’ building on the west half before the second lease was entered 
into?—A. I could not tell you. 


Q. You do not know?—A. No. 
Q. Let us see what it says. (Reads): 


And the said party of the first part doth hereby for -himself, his heirs, 
executors, administrators and assigns, covenant with the said party of the second 
part to divide the premises hereby demised in accordance with a plan to be sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Department of Public Works aforesaid, by properly 
constructed terra cotta, expanded metal or other fireproof partitions haying sur- 
face finished and plastered; to place a wash basin with water service and drain- 
age in each and every room; to fit up a sufficient number of water closets, sinks, 
lavatories with water service and drainage to the satisfaction of the party of the 
second part; also to construct a passenger elevator; all the plumbing, piping, 
fittings and material throughout to be of the most modern and sanitary character; 
and also that the said premises shall be supplied with heating apparatus and shall 
be able to furnish a temperature of 50 Fahrenheit at all times with ordinary firing 
in it; the said apparatus to work noiselessly and to be so arranged as to place 
the regulation of the temperature under complete and instant control.’ 

Do you think it was part of the department’s duty in connection with partition- 
ing and altering the building to put in an eleyator or to pay half the cost of install- 
ing an elevator?—A. Well it all depended upon what bargain was made. 

Q. There was no provision to that effect in the first lease7—A. Not that I 
know of. 

Q. Mr. Woods put in his own elevator under the first lease?—A. That is what 
I could not say. 

Q. Under the first lease Mr. Woods was to provide a passenger elevator, and 
heating, and make all the partitions himself?—A. Well that I don’t know. I had 
nothing to do with it. 

Q. How is the building heated, by hot water or hot air?—A. It is heated by steam. 

Q. Heating apparatus for heating the whole building would require to be put 
into the Woods’ building?—A. Of course. He occupied more than half the building 
himself at that time. 

Q. Well he would have all that heating apparatus to heat the whole building 
under the terms of his first lease?—A. It requires very different heating for a factory 
than for offices. 

Q. I am not speaking about that at all, I am speaking about the heating. He 
would need to have heating apparatus or he could not occupy the building?— 
A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Then why did the government have anything to do with the heating at all?— 
A. Because the heating would not suit. 
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Q. Why ?—A. Because the heating of that was by long pipes all the length of 
the building. When you fitted the building into offices you had to heat each office. 

Q. I see and the department paid half the expenditure of heating each office ?— 
A. That is what I understand. , 

Q. Did they also pay for half of the heating apparatus, the boilers and engines? 
—A. That I could not say. 

Q. Is there not any way by which you could find out 2—A. I think we might. 

Q. I would like to know that. Now under the second lease would brick and 
concrete work have to be done?—A. Under the second lease? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well if the walls are—it is fireproof, the walls would have to be 
built in brick or terra cotta. 

Q. Were they built of brick or terra cotta? 
may be brick and part terra cotta. 

Q. What would the plumbing and heating consist of, pipes for each of the offices? 
—A. Well it would consist in bringing your pipes to the wash basins. The heating 
would be the same and it would be the same for the water closets. 

Q. The plumbing of the buiding under the second lease cost $5,162?—A. Looking 
at the size of the building that appears to be a reasonable price. 

Q. Has the department installed any Otis Fenson elevators in its own buildings? 
~-A. Yes. 

Q. What did they cost?—A. It depends a good deal whether the elevator is an 
inclosed elevator with a grill work all around it. They run about $6,000—this eleva- 
tor with the grill work or anything like that would run, I suppose, about $6,000, and 
of course remember it depends upon the height of the building. If it is a high build- 
ing it will cost more than that. 

Q. The height would not make such a difference in the proportion of the work ?— 
A. You take the height of the grill work. 

Q. We are not speaking about the grill work now, but the ordinary expenditure 
upon an elevator for car and machinery ?/—A. Taking the ordinary run, you would get 
an elevator for a building, say of five or six stories, for about $6,000. It will cost you 
about $2,000 to inclose it with grill work. That is about what it will run. 

Q. And the first elevator put in cost $6,1807—A. Well, that is a reasonable price. 

Q. You think that is a reasonable price?—A. Yes, that is a reasonable price. 

Q. And we put in iron stairs at $770. Do you think that was part of the depart- 
ment’s work, putting in stairs in that building?—A. Well, it was just as much that as 
putting in partitions. 

Q. Could a building be utilized for any purpose at all by Mr. Woods or anybody 
else without having elevators and stairways in it?—A. No, I don’t see how it could. 

Q. ‘ Vault, fittings, partitions and grills, $2,400" Could the building be utilized 
and the vault be utilized without the fittings and the partitions?—A. No, not to 
advantage. 

Q. Now, I want you to find out whether we paid anything for the electric wiring 
and fittings under the first lease. Do you know who paid for them under the second 
lease? Who paid for all the electric wiring and fittings under the balance of the 
leases¢—A. I would think, according to the agreement, that the government would 
pay them half. ; 

Q. Would pay the half of all the wiring ?—A. Well, the wiring for the halves that 
they are occupying. 

Q. And also for a half the fittings, the fixtures?—A. What do you mean by fix- 
tures, the electric fixtures? 

Q. Yes, the electric lights?—A. I understand they paid for the whole of that, 
because it is supposed to be the property of the government. 

Q. Why would they pay for the whole of the electric fixtures?—A. That is a 
common thing to do. 


A. I would not like to say. Part 
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Q. When you have only a five years’ lease?—A. Well, you take them away with 
you. 
Q. What good would they be in another building besides the Woods building at 
the end of five years? If the department ceased to have this place rented what would 
they do with these fixtures?/—A. Put them in another building. 

Q. What other building would you require?—A. You must have offices, unless the 
country is going to go down. 

Q. Do you think it is a reasonable provision for the department to pay one-half 
the expense of wiring the building and at the same time to pay for the whole of the 
fixtures ?—A. Yes, I think that is reasonable enough. 

Q. Was not the real reason why the department bought the whole of the electric 
fixtures that the department might import them duty free, whereas Mr. Woods would 
have to pay duty on them?—A. No, we do not get anything duty free. 

Q. Well, it is only taking the money out of one pocket and putting it in the other? 
—A. We have to pay it, I know. 

Q. Mr. Woods did not pay for these?—A. I cannot say anything about it. 

Q. You know there is correspondence with Mr. Woods about the fixtures?—A. I 
cannot say anything about that. 

Q. Let me refer you to the correspondence where there is a dispute as to whether 
the department should pay the whole of the expense of the fixtures, or whether they 
pay a half, and Mr. Woods contended that the fixtures should belong to the govern- 
ment, and that the government should pay for them all, and then he would not have 
to pay duty?—A. In all the places we rent, we put up fixtures and take them away 
when we leave the building. 

Q. Will you give us an instance where that has occurred, I think it is an 
extraordinary provision myself—A. What, that? 

Q. Yes, give us an instance?—A. Well, I do not remember just at present. 

Q. Can you tell us any other case?—A. Well, I am trying to think, but I do 
not remember at the present time. 

Q. So that they are not very frequent?—A. Well, we have not vacated many 
buildings; we have down on Slater street. 

Mr. Carvett.—I do not know whether the witness exactly understands; you are 
asking the witness if he recollects any instance where they have taken down fittings, 
is that it? 

Q. No, where they have actually put them in. Can you give us any instance 
where we have actually rented a building and put in electric fixtures at our own 
expense ?—A. When we rent a building, as a rule the fixtures do not suit our pur- 
pose at all, and we send our own men and put them up. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Give us an illustration —A. I remember when I rented this building, what 
we call—the building on Sparks street, at the time of the fire, when the buildings 
were burnt. 


By Mr. Sharpe: “ 


Q. You mean to say we took off their fixtures and put on others?—A. Because 
their fixtures would not suit us at all. 

Q. They had fixtures there and you wanted to change them to suit your own 
convenience, that is a different matter altogether from starting in a building and 
putting in at the department’s expense their own fixtures—A. I do not know that 
the fixtures were in, I will have to look it up; but when we came to occupy this 
building down on Sparks street. 

Q. What building, the Seybold building?—A. No, not the Seybold building, 
the Sherwood building. 
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By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. That is the one used for the Census Department at one time?—A. No, that 
is another building—the Sparks Chambers. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Where not these two passenger and freight elevators in the Woods building 
before the lease was executed by us at all?—A. I can’t tell you. 

Q. If they were erected before the lease was executed by the government, wasn’t 
it an unwise thing to pay one-half of the cost?—A. I do not think there were any 
passenger elevators in the building at all, there were freight elevators. 

Q. You do not think the passenger elevators were in there?—A. No, I do not 
think they were. 

Q. They were in there at any rate before we leased the two top stories ?7—A. 
There would be one in there before we leased the top stories, at least, I think so. 

Q. But the top stories were leased at the same time as the other portion of the 
building was leased. 

Mr. Carvett.—As the other half of the building was leased. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. So that the two passenger elevators and the two freight elevators he had for 
his own use must have been in at the time?—A. The freight elevators he had for 
his own use were of no use to the department. 

Mr. Carvett.—Pardon me, you have gone over this thing carefully, Mr. Sharpe, 
and I do not just understand yet what portions of ‘this building were included in the 
three several leases. 

Mr. Suarpe—The first lease included the east half except one top floor, the 
second included the west half except the top floor, and the third the two top floors. 

Mr. Carvetu.—Then, according to that the lease of the two top floors expires in 
1913, and the east half, all but the top floor, expires in 1910. 

Mr. SHarpr.—Yes. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Who paid for the window shades on the building?—A. I could not say. 

Q. Now, the third lease of the two top stories, No. 5695, provided for a passenger 
elevator, for paying for the expenses of a passenger elevator. These premises could 
not be utilized for any purposes without elevators, could they, or without stainways? 
—A. No, they could not, certainly not. 

Q. Can you tell whether under the third lease we paid for any elevator expenses 
or not?—A. No, I do not know. I do not know what is in the leases. 

Mr. Carveti.—You have the leases there; they will tell you; I have not read them 
over. 

Mr. SuHarpe.—This is the lease No. 5695, it is the third lease; the lessor shall 
put in fireproof partitions, wash basins, with water service and drainage in each room, 
water closets, sinks and lavatories, with water service and drainage to the satisfac- 
tion of the said lessee, all plumbing, piping, fittings and material of the most modern 
and sanitary character; also to supply said premises with heating apparatus that shall 
be able to furnish a temperature of 75 degrees Fahrn. at all times with ordinary firing. 
the said apparatus to work noiselessly and to be so arranged as to place the regulation 
of the temperature under complete and instant control; it being expressly understood 
and agreed that the said heating apparatus shall be built in and constructed by and 
at the cost of the said lessor, and shall also include all necessary piping and connec- 
tions, valves and other requisites, the whole to the satisfaction of the lessee: that the 
said lessor shall wire the said premises for a number of electric outlets sufficient for 
all lighting, and shall install and erect a modern electric passenger elevator. Pro- 
vided always, and it is expressly understood and agreed that the cost of the several 
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works—that looks fair enough, of course, up that far, that he would do this at his 
own expense, hut the subsequent clause in the lease controls that:— 


Provided always and it is expressly understood and agreed that the cost of 
the several werks enumerated and described in the foregoing clause and any other 
alterations and additions that may be required by the said lessee (His Majesty) 
shall be borne by the lessor and lessee each for one-half of the same, as ascer- 
tained to the satisfaction of the said lessee. 


But why, entering into a lease for the top story of the Woods building should we 
pay for one-half of the elevator service which is already installed? Is not that a 
most extraordinary lease?—A. I do not think you should pay twice, anyway; but 
whether it is right or not 

Q. If it had been already installed, should we pay for any of it? If the elevator 
had been already installed under previous leases and we rented the two top stories, 
should we pay for any of the elevator service?—A. I do not know 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Did you answer that question or not?—A. I did not give a straight answer 
to that. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Do not be frightened, you would not do any harm by answering it?—A. I am 
not frightened. 

Q. You need not be frightened to answer a civil question like that. Now, taking 
the Canadian biulding, the first lease is dated—do you know when we took possession 
under the first lease of the Canadian building, the west half and the two top stories? 
—A. The Canadian building? 

Q. Yes?—A. As far as I have been able to learn ju8t as the floors were finished 
they were taken possession of. 

Q. As the chief architect you would know when those were ready for occupation 2 
—A. No, that is not a matter that would come under me. 

Q. Would you not report when they were ready for occupation?—A. No. 

Q. Would you not go down and inspect the repairs when they were being done? 
—A. Not personally; the officers in my department would. 

Q. Have you not some correspondence to show when you notified the different 
departments that these floors were ready for occupation?—A. No, the different de- 
partments went in. They were waiting to go in. 

Q. Well, the first lease of the Canadian building is dated 13th September, 1906, 
for the west half and the two top stories. It was a five year lease, and they dated it 
from 1st January, 1966. Why did they do that?—A. I cannot tell. 

Q. That is months before the lease was executed; they dated it back to the 1st 
January, 1906. I ask you again why did they do that?—A. I cannot tell you. I had 
nothing to do whatever with reference to the leases. 

Q. (Reads): ‘During the term of five years to be computed from the first day 
of January, 1906,’ although the lease was not executed until 13th September, 1906. 
That was extraordinary, was it not?—A. Well, there may be some reason for it, but 
T don’t know. 

Q. Did you make any recommendation along that line?—A. Not as far as I re- 
member, 

Q. And under that lease we were paying $27,330.36 a year?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is for eight months there was nearly $20,000 rent accrued and due before 
the lease was executed. Do you know where the first rent was paid under that lease? 
—A. No, I could not say. 

Q. I have a return from the department showing that the first amount was paid 
in August, 19062—A. Well, that I do not know. 

Mr. Carvert.—Now, Mr. Sharpe, in order to make this thing plain, if you will 
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just read and put in evidence the order in council authorizing the lease of that build- 
ing you will find that it states that the building is ‘at present being occupied by 
branches of the Departments of Agriculture, Railways and Canals and Marine and 
Fisheries.’ Z 

Mr. SHarpe.—This is on the 4th September and only part was occupied, the bal- 
ance of the building 

Mr. Carvett.—The order in council states the fact that it was then being oc- 
cupied. 

Mr. Suarpr.—I will show from the correspondence that it was not then com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Carvett.—That may be, I am not going to say, you cannot do that. 

Mr. Suarpe.—Of course part of it may have been. I want Mr. Ewart to give the 
date when the department took possession of the building, but he is not able to do it. 

The Wirness.—I have been trying to do it. It has taken all my time. I wrote 
nearly al] yesterday to get the information I have here now. 

Q. Is it usual for the department to take possession of a building before the terms 
are fixed and the lease executed ?—A. Well, I could not tell that. 

Q. Would you recommend such a thing?—A. No, that was not a proper thing 
to do, I would say. 

Q. The heating of both buildings cost us $8,855. Do you know what quantity 
of coal it required for each building?—A. Well, the building was heated conjointly 
for two years and the quantity of coal was taken up at that time, I know. I have 
not got the quantity here. 

Q. Did you estimate the quantity of coal before you recommended heating on 
this plan?—A. I never recommended heating on that plan. 

Q. You never recommended heating on that plan?—A. No, not as far as if! 
remember. 

Q. You would not recommend heating on that plan?—A. It is a common enough 
thing to heat by the superficial foot, but not by the cubic foot. 

Q. Not by the cubic feet?—A. No. ? 

Q. Do you know of any other building under the control of the building that is 
heated by -the cubic feet?—A. No, not that I know. 

Q. Do you think that it would be a reasonable thing to pay for the heating by 
the cubic foot of the engine room?—A. It all depends upon the rate made up. 

Q. Of course? But surely you would not pay by the eubie foot, just the cubic 
contents of the whole building?—A. It all depends upon the way you take to arrive 
at it. If you take the quantity of coal consumed and the wages that is paid to the 
workmen and then compute it in that sort of way the engine room should be paid for 
the same as the others. 

Q. Could not the department buy the coal and pay the account the same as Mr. 
Woods?—A. Oh, well, that is—— 

Q. They do that frequently, they do that usually, don’t they 2—A. Well, a number 
of the offices rented they rent them heated. 

Q. That is the way they rent the wholé building?—A. No. 

Q. When they rent the whole building as in the case of the Woods building and 
the Canadian building, they do their own heating, don’t they?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is a very unusual thing, is it not?—A. Well, it is the only case that I 
know of that is done that way, but as long as it is a reasonable figure it is all right. 

Q. Do you think that is a reasonable figure?—A. Yes, I think that is a reason- 
able figure. 

Q. Do you think $8,855 is a reasonable figure for heating these two buildings 
during the months they require to be heated?—A. That is arrived at by what it was 
costing before. 


Q. You did not ascertain the exact quantity of coal, the wages paid to the men, 
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and all that sort of thing?—A. I understand it was computed from, the two years’ 
past experience. 

Q. Did you compute it?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. So you do not know how it was arrived at. Mr. Doody, will you get me the 
letter December 31, 1907, to Mr. Ewart from Woods, and also the letter of December 
26, 1907? The Canadian building. There was a letter addressed to you dated 
December 26, 1907? (Document produced.)—A. This is a letter to Mr. Gobeil, this is 
not to me. 

Q. Yes, that one is, but this other one that we are looking for is addressed to you. 
Judging from that letter the Canadian building was not occupied then?—A. It does 
not say anything about the completion at all. 

Q. It says: 


Pursuant to your letter of the 15th of November last, when you agreed to 
take over the balance of the Canadian building, to be converted into offices for 
your government, we would ask you to kindly issue instructions to have the lease 
and order in council prepared and passed, subject to the conditions agreed to. 

This was dated on the 26th of December, 1907, so that at that time A. That does 
not say anything about the building being occupied. 


Mr. Carveti.—It would rather infer that the building was occupied. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. You do not think they would enter into possession and occupy a building 
without the order in council and the lease being executed, do you?—A. In a case 
where there was such a demand for offices as there was at that time they took hold of 
the offices as soon as they could get into them. 

. You think they would?—A. Yes. 

- How is the building lighted?—A. By electric light. 

. Who pays the cost?—A. The government pays the cost. 

. To whom?—A. I think to Mr. Woods. 

. Why do they pay it to Mr. Woods?—A. I cannot tell you that. 

. Mr. Woods occupies a part of the Woods building, does he not?—A. Only 
a very small part. 

Q. He occupies it for his office?—A. Yes, that is all; we deduct that space when 
making the computation. 

Q. Did you deduct that space when you were calculating about the heating ?— 
A. Well, it is hardly worth while; I suppose it is about 8 or 10 feet square. 

Q. You did not deduct it?—A. I would not say as to that. 

Q. Did Mr. Woods contribute towards the heating at all?—A. That is what I 
cannot tell you. 

Q. Does the government when it rents a complete building from any person pay 
for itg electric light direct to the company or to the landlord; is there any other case 
in which they pay to the landlord instead of direct to the company?—A. I think it 
is always paid directly to the company. 

Q. What reason have you for making a change in this case?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Is there any deduction made for cash payments to the company ?—A. That is 
what I could not say. 

Q. Do you know whether the government gets that reduction or not from the 
company when it pays through Mr. Woods, or does Mr. Woods get it?—A. Well, I 
cannot answer that. 


DODOHOHO 


By the Chairman: 


Q. He does not know whether there is a reduction or not?—A. I cannot answer 
that. 
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By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. Do you know whether there is a reduction or not 2—A. No, I do not know 
whether there is a reduction or not. 


Ry Mr. Carvell: 


Q. I want to ask, just for information, do you pay by meter rate in any other 
instance?—A, No. 

Q. It is all by flat rate?—A. All by contract. 

Q. Do you know what is the meter rate in this particular case /—A. In Ottawa? 

Q. No, in the Woods’ building?—A. No, I do not know that. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Now, then, look at that letter (document produced.) Is that the letter dated 
81st December, 1907, from the Imperial Realty Company, Limited, to yourself 7—A. 
December 31, 1907. 

Q. What part of the building does that refer to?—A. It refers to the partitions 
in the eorridors, dividing the rooms from the corridors. 

Q. Yes, and it says, ‘ We are still awaiting plans for the ground floor and base- 
ment,’ and it is asking about proceeding with the basins and the closets, is it not?— 
WAG es: 

Q. That would not refer to the corridors?—A. No, that part of it would not 
refer to them. 

Q. So that at the date when that letter was written the premises were not occupied 
by the department?—A. Not all of them, anyway. 

Q. And yet the rent was running on all the same, because the rent starts from 
the 1st December, 1907. Is that the way the department makes leases, to have the 
rent run prior to the premises are occupied by the various departments?—A. I don’t 
know, I don’t make the leases. 

Q. You have nothing to do with that?—A. Nothing whatever. 

Q. You do not know how long the lease had been running before the department 
occupied the building?—A. No. 

Q. But you do know from the reading of that letter that the building was not 
all oceupied?—A. Yes, that is quite clear. ' 

Q. That is quite clear?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, under the first lease we had rented from Mr. Woods the west half and the 
two top floors of the east half of the Canadian building?—A. Yes. 

Q. By virtue of that lease we must have had a passenger elevator in both build- 
ings?—A. Oh, I don’t know that it would be necessary. 

Q. Well, how would you get up until we rented both parts, there was a solid 
brick wall between the two buildings?—A. But quite a lot of openings made between 
the two. 

Q. After we got the whole of the building these openings were made.—A, You 
are talking about the top floors now. Ke 

Q. Do you mean to say that we used all the one-half of the one building and 
the two top floors of the other building with only one elevator?—A. There was noth- 
ing to prevent you doing that. 

Q. Did you do that?—A. Well, I could not tell you. 

‘Q. What is your opinion about it?—A. My opinion is that it would be quite 
easy to do that. 

Q. Did we do it?—A. I told you I could not tell you. 

Q. You don’t know? You don’t know whether the freight elevators in the rear 
of the buildings and the two passenger elevators in the front were not installed when 
the building was erected?—A. No, I cannot answer that question. 

Q. Is it not likely that they would provide for these elevators when they were 
erecting the building originally, the two passenger elevators and the two freight 
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elevators?—A. I would say that if they intended to put them in they would make 
provision for them. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. They would leave a space?—A. Yes, that is what I mean. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Then we would not have to pay for that, providing there were places for 
them to run?—A. No, you would not have to pay. 

Q. We pay for two elevators, or the half of two elevators, in the Canadian 
building. Under what authority was that done?—A. It was under the authority of 
the order in council that you read. 

Q. You think it was under the arabes of the order in council 
is—— 

_ Q. As a matter of fect, we have paid $8,000 for each elevator or for the half of 
the cost of each?—A. Yes. 

Q. For both elevators in these buildings?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you account for the difference in the expenditure on the elevators? It 
is only $6,000 in the Woods building and $8,000 in the Canadian building?—A. One 
is a great deal higher than the other. 

Q. Just a story or two?—A. Including the inclosure. 

Q. You said we did not have to pay anything for the inclosure? 

Mr. Carvett.—The statement I have gives the cost as $8,100 for the elevator in 
the Woods building. 

Mr. SuHarpe.—In the statement I have it is $6,180, and partitions and grills 
$2,400, but that is apparently a.different matter. 

Mr. Carvetit.—lIt is shown as $8,000 in the statement I have here. 

Mr. SHarpe.—Are you sure you are right; is not that for the Canadian building? 

Mr. Carvett.—No, the Woods building. 

Mr. Suarpe.—These are the returns that were furnished me. 

Mr. Carvety.—Perhaps Mr. Ewart had better find out which is correct. 

Mr. SHarpe.—Yes. From my examination of these documents and the corres- 
pondence I find that we have paid for the half of the cost of these elevators after 
they were installed, and they were installed before the lease was executed. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I think you will find that the elevator for the Woods building 
should be $8,000. If you take the cost as $6,000 it will not add up $31,000 and that 
is the correct amount. 

Mr. Suarpe.—lI have taken what they gave here in this statement, that is all. 

The CHamrMAN.—You are not contending that they paid for the elevators twice. 

Mr. Suarpr.—Not twice, but we paid them after they were installed and before 
our lease was executed. 

The Wirness——They may have agreed to do that before that was done. They 
must have agreed what they were going to do before they made the lease. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Oh, no doukt. These understandings and negotiations were going on?—A. 
Yes. Well, I do not say there was anything about 

Q. Do you think it was reasonable to pay for the half of two elevators in a build- 
ing like the Canadian building that could not be used without the elevators under a 
lease of only five or ten years?—A. Well, it is under a five years’ lease. 
_ Q. Renewable for five years, but the shorter the period the worse?—<A. There is 
no doubt that 

Q. You had nothing to do with the policy?—A. Nothing whatever. 

Q. This is a letter dated November 7, 1906, to Mr. Gobeil, the then deputy min- 
ister of Public Works, from the Imperial Realty Company, Limited. (Reads) : 


2—A. That 
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Dear Sm—We have completed arrangements with Woods, Limited, to 
have them vacate the portion of the Canadian building which your government 
does not at present occupy, and which consists of six flats of 34 feet by 215 feet 
in depth each. We are prepared to offer you this portion of the building save 
and except the offices and sample rooms now occupied by Woods, Limited, and 
the Imperial Realty Company and which occupies about one-half of the first floor. © 
We are prepared to let you have this for 41c. per square foot of floor space within 
the walls, you to do any work such as partitions, basins, &c. I might state that 
there are elevators on each floor at present, so that you are not likely to require 
any more than the present installation. 


In view of that letter, how do you account for the department paying half the expense 
of the two elevators?—A. Well, I cannot account for it in any other way than that 
they promised to do it. 

Q. They state here that the elevators are already installed and they did not 
promise to do it. The Imperial Realty Company tells the department that they will 
not need any more passenger elevator service, that there is elevator service already 
to each floor?—A. Well, it is a matter [ do not know anything about. 

Q. (Reads): ‘I might state that there are elevators on each floor at present 
so that you are not likely to require any more than the present installation. The 
other conditions, such as taxes, duration of lease, are to be identical with those con- 
tained in our last lease to you. I might state that we have already installed, at our 
own expense, passenger elevator in addition to the freight elevator which is also in- 
stalled in this half of the building.’ Now, does it not occur to you as extraordinary 
that the department after that letter should pay half of the cost of the elevator ser- 
vice?—A. Well, of course, I don’t know the whole story so I cannot give you an 
answer 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Who is the officer who has charge of the leasing?~-A. The law clerk. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. But he does not fix the terms and conditions?—A. No. 

Q. He merely draws the form of the leasea{—A. Yes. 

Q. Who decides on the policy of the lease, when it shall commence to run ?—A. 
I would say that would be between the minister and deputy minister. 

Q. Between the minister and the deputy minister?—A. Yes, that is what I would 
say. 

Q. (Reads): ‘These two elevators should each pay half of such expense would 
more than make up for the half which we installed in our last agreement.’’ Now, Mr. 
Doody, I want another letter of April 24, 1907, and also one of September. 

Q. Now, Mr. Ewart, we produce to you a letter of November 7, 1906, where the 
Tmperial Realty Company says there are elevators on each floor at present and that 
no more are necessary, and that they, at their own expense, have installed passenger 
as well as freight elevators. That is during the negotiations, and they tell the de- 
partment that there will be no more expenses incurred for elevator service but in 
their letter of April 24, 1907, they state, this is directed to Mr. A. Gorcis deputy 
minister, from the Imperial Realty Company. ‘In reference to the elevateretael the 
lavatories already installed it is understood that you will pay half the cost of these 
as obtained in that portion of the building now occupied by you.’ Their first offer in 
November, 1906, was that they would bear the expense themselves, that it is already 
installed ; : 

Mr. CarvELL.—Hold on, are you not importing something into his letter that does 
not exist ? 

Mr. SHarre,—Not that I am aware of. 

Mr, Carveti.—It is the form of your question I am objecting to. 


/ 
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Mr. Suaree.—What is it you object to? 

Mr. Carvenn —You say that in their first letter they say they will stand all the 
expense of putting the elevators in, they simply say they are there. 

Mr. Suarre.—The letter says, ‘I might state that we have already installed, at 
our own expense, passenger elevator in addition to the freight elevator, which also is 
installed in this half of the building,’ 

Mr. Carvett.—There is nothing there about the rental? 

Mr. SHArPE.—No, there is nothing about the rental. I am not saying that there is. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q@y This’ is’ letter from Mr. James W. Woods, president of the Imperial Realty 

Company, to Mr. Gobeil, deputy minister, on September 20, 1907, in which he says: 
As before stated the additional passenger elevator is already installed, the 


elevators are ready so that the partitions is the only work needed to prepare it for 
your occupancy. 


Judging from that letter then the elevators were already installed by Mr. Woods 
before these leases were executed?—A. Yes, but it does not say who is to pay for them. 
Q. But you do not expect us to pay them for something that is already installed 
before the lease is executed?—A. It depends upon the lease. 
Q. Listen to what he says: 
_ The elevators are ready so that the partitions is the only work needed to pre- 
pare it for your occupancy. 


A. That is quite clear. 

Q. From that would you judge that we are expected to pay for a half the cost of 
the elevators?—A. It does not say whether we will have to do it or not to do it. 

Q. From a fair reading of that letter would you take it that we are paying for 
the elevator?—A. Taking all things into consideration, the provision where it is 
stated we had to pay, I would say that. 

Q. He does not state that until afterwards.—A. Yes, I understand it. 

Q. Read the letter, look at the letter and see (document handed to witness).—A. 
I would just say that it does not say who is to pay, that is all I can say. 

Q. I have read you the letter of November 7, 1906, where he said the elevators 
are on each floor, that no more are necessary, and that at his own expense he installed 
the passenger as well as a freight elevator, then he follows it up with the letter of 
September 20, 1907, in which he says that the additional passenger elevator has been 
installed, that the elevators are all in, and that is all the department was supposed to 
pay, wasn’t it?—A. That all depends upon the agreement, and T do not know what 


the agreement was. ; 
Q. This is an order in council. ‘Certified copy of the report of the committee of 


. the privy council, approved by His Excelleney the Governor General on March 9, 


4908” This was in connection with the second lease?—A. Was that on the Canadian 
building ? 

Q. Yes. We had already the first lease executed 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Providing for the lease of the half and the two top stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. This is providing for the balance of the Canadian building?—A. Yes. 

Q. (Reads) :— 

The minister states that the company have agreed to lease the eastern half of 
the basement, ground or first floor, second, third, fourth and fifth stories at the 
same price and under the same conditions as stipulated in the existing lease for 
the western portion, the amount of rental and other covenants being considered 


fair and reasonable. 


Now, listen to this (reads) :-— 
The department to pay upon presentation of vouchers duly certified by the 
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chief architect, one-half of the cost of the alterations made necessary by the 

special service to which these offices will be put. 

We were merely to pay one-half of the alterations. Were the elevator services altered 
in any way ?—A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. You would know whether they were not, you were the chief engineer and re- 
ported on it?—A. I never reported on the elevators. I reported on the balance of the 
work. 

Q. Do you think that paying one-half of the cost of elevators already installed 
comes within proper alterations?—A. The word ‘alterations’ there is not a proper 
word because there were no alterations at all, it was all additions. 

Q. Well there were partitions, altering the internal arrangements of the building, 
instead of having one big room. That is altering the internal arrangements, do you 
not think alterations was a proper word?—~A. [I would hardly call it so, not in my 
phraseology. 

Q. But you put in partitions, which was altering the internal arrangements. Is 
not alterations a correct word then?—A. Well, that is 

Q. Is not that right?—A. I would not use that word in that place. However, that 
is all right. 

Q. If we altered the internal arrangements in any room A. I would think that 
altering would be taking something down and putting another thing in its place. But 
there was nothing taken down. 

Q. Altering would include putting in partitions and changing the size “of the 
rooms ?’—A. Well, that may be the meaning for it. 

Q. Do you think that alterations would include paying one-half of the service of 
an elevator installed?—A. No, I would certainly not 

Q. So the order in council has been disputed so far as that is concerned?—A. I 
don’t know. 

Q. You do not know?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. Alterations do not include paying half the service of an elevator already in- 
stalled, does it?—A. Not so far as I know. 

Q. As an architect you know that. I know that and I am not an architect?—Al 
All this thing is not about architecture at all. If you talk to me about architecture 
J will be pleased, but this not not architecture. Architecture has nothing whatever to 
do with that sort of work. 

Q. You know alterations do not include paying half the service of an elevator * 
that is already installed, does it?—A. I would say it would not. 


By Mr. Smythe (Algoma): 


Q. What is the reason you did not report on the elevator part of the building 2— 
A. Well, I reported on very little of the building. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Did you not make a report? You drew the plans as to the alterations that were 
necessary /—A, The matter was done this way: there were sketches made and sent 
out to the different departments. They arranged them and we finished them and sent. 
them to the contractor to carry out. 

Q. And in your plans for the alterations for the department 
nothing about elevators. 

Q. There was nothing about elevators?—A. Nothing whatever. 

Q. I want the particulars of these partitions and so on under each lease in the 
Canadian building and the Woods building to be inserted in the lease. 

Mr. CarveLtt.—You had better change that $6,000 cost of elevator in Woods 
building to $8,000. I am satisfied that it should be $8,000, 

Mr. Suarpp.—I have made a note of that. 

Mr. Carvety.—Because if you do not it will not give you the right total 


A. There was 


ae: 
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Q. What is a Terrazzo floor?—A. It is cement and broken marble and is polished 
on the top. 

Q. It is very expensive material is it?—A. Well, it depends a little, it runs 
about 60 cents a foot as a general rule. 

Q. Would the alterations as contemplated by that order in council include the 
putting in of a Terrazzo floor?—A. Well 

Q. Would there not be a floor already there?—A. Well, the Terrazzo floor— 
where was that put, in the corridor? 

Q. I don’t know where it was put. The building when completed, must have 
been floors in it—A. The building could be completed and you might have just 
ordinary rough cement floors. To complete it properly a Terrazzo floor would be 
required. 

Q. And that would not be part of the alterations the department should pay for. 
Mr. Woods should complete his building, should he not?—A. That all depends upon 
what agreement was made. 

Q. If they paid $4,680.80 for a Terrazzo floor they were pretty lenient with Mr. 
Woods under the terms of this lease, were they not?—A. Well 

Q. There is nothing in the lease with regard to a Terrazzo floor. Let us take 
the first lease and we will just see what it says. That is lease No. 6082. This is what 
it says. (Reads): 


And the said lessor doth hereby covenant with ‘the said lessee to divide the 
hereby demised premises in accordance with the plan to be submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Department of Public Works by properly constructed terra cotta, 
expanded metal or other fireproof partitions, having surface finished in plaster, 
to place a wash basin with water service and drainage in each and every room; 
to fit up a sufficient number of water closets, sinks, lavatories with water service 
and drainage, the whole to the satisfaction of the said lessee; also to erect and 
install a passenger elevator; all the plumbing, piping, fittings and materials 
throughout to be of the most modern and sanitary character; also that the said 
leased premises shail be supplied with heating apparatus that shall be able to 
furnish a temperature of seventy degrees Fahrenheit at all times with ordinary 
firing. the said apparatus to work noiselessly and to be so arranged as to place 
the regulation of the temperature under complete and instant control—provided 
always, and it is expressly understood and agreed, that the cost of the several 
works enumerated and described in the foregoing clause and any other alterations 
and additions that may be required by the lessee shall be borne by the said lessor 
and lessee, each for one-half of the same, as ascertained to the satisfaction of the 
said lessee. 


Now, there is nothing in that lease about Terrazzo floors. Why did the depart- 
ment pay one- A. I cannot say. 

Q. You cannot answer tat A No. 

Q. Electric wiring of the Canadian building, $3,864; we paid for that under the 
first lease; brick and concrete work, $16,001?—A. That is the partitions. 

Q. That would be the partitions’—A. Yes. 

Q. Carpentering work $11,975?—A. That would be doors and trimmings, all that 
class of work. 

Q. Now, where are the vouchers, where are the vouchers for these?—A. Well, you 
saw some of them. 

Q. I know that, but I want to get them on record. Let me see the one you were 
showing me; I want to get that on record?—A. That is the one with $10,000 as the 
first item ? 

Q. I think so?—A. I haven’t got that one here, you took it away. There is one. 
(Document produced.) 
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Q. Yes, now this is a bill, ‘The Department of Public Works in account with 
James W. Woods,’ dated July 31, 1906, and made up as follows :— 


Holbrook & Sutherland, brick and conerete.. .. .. .. .- $16,001 00 
J. & ‘C. Low, carpenter work.. J. ).049 seen eee eet eee 
Jos. McLaughlin, plastering.. 2. ©. 22025 2s )2e es )eeua= | elon 
W. J. Carson, painting. 2 9s. ee ere eee eee een en 
Otis-Hensom: Wo:, elevatome see ia cee crenata Cana 
Marchand & Co., electric wiring.. ...............-- 9,964 00 
Ji & do Taylor, ivault: doorses sets etree eter 230 00 
Goldie & MeCullouch, vault doors-u-ry seni eestne 131 50 
Thompson & Wivoel, pliumbime a. cveeleeiene ree sme 


The total amount is $52,327.13, and half the amount is charged against the 
government, $26,163.56. Is that the only account and voucher you got when you 
paid Mr. Woods?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you accept his word for those payments?—A. No, these are all certified 
to by the different officers. 

Q. Certified to as a correct statement, James Mather, architect in charge?—A. 
That is Mr. Woods’ architect, but our superintendent’s certificate is there, Mr. 
Shearer’s. 

Q. ‘ Certified materials delivered, work performed and prices fair and just as per 
vouchers attached, J. Shearer, jr.’?—A. Yes, he is the superintendent, he is the man 
that examines all that. 

Q. If you paid the half of this where are the various items, you are entitled to 
those vouchers if the department paid one-half?—A. Well, we will have to get them. 

Q. I mean are they in the possession of the department or has Mr. Woods taken 
them away?—A. I could not tell you, I got those from the accountant; I asked for 
the vouchers, and that is what I got. 

Q. Is that the account or statement rendered in all of them, without the original 
vouchers?—A. No, here is another statement here. 

Q. That is from the contractors themselyes?—A. That is a matter I could not 
exactly tell; that is for the second lease of the Woods building, that one there; these 
were agreed to before the work was started. 

Q. The 3rd of March, 1908, the items of this account amount to $16,926.48 as 
our share?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you mean to say that these amounts were agreed upont?—A. Before the 
work was started. 

Q. Yes, so that irrespective of the actual cost of the work we paid une-half that 
amount ?2—A. Well, yes. 

Q. And if Mr. Woods succeeded in having this work done at a good deal less 
than that, it did not affect our rates at all, we had to pay that?—A. No, but it was 
considered that was the better way, as there was such trouble in settling up the pre- 
vious one. 

Q. You had a great deal of trouble with him, did you2—A. Yes. 

Q. You had a great deal of dispute with him over these various amounts?—A. 
Well, yes—this was settled before we started on the second work at all. 

Q. Under the second and third leases in regard to the Woods building, and in 
regard to the two leases of the Canadian building, did Mr. Woods do all the repairs 
himself or did the department have to go in there and do any?—A. Mr. Woods did 
the whole thing. 

Q. In both buildings?—A. In both buildings. 

Q. Why did not the department do it?—A. T don’t know. 

Q. You usually do that kind of work?—A. Not in a case of that kind: that is a 
very unusual case; we do not do work of that kind. 
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Q. Could you not have submitted your plans and let it by tender to outside 
people, to contractors?—A. Then we would be doing work for another man in his 
building. 

Q. That is the extraordinary part of it, we are paying for capital expenditure in 
another man’s building and improving his real estate. 

Mr. CarveLu.—Paying for the necessary changes to be made. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Now, under the first lease there were $57,473.43 expended by us—that is, ex- 
pended in the improving of the Canadian building?—A. Yes. 

Q. Half of which we paid, $28,736.71. Now, under the second lease, No. 6689, 
what we had to do, and what we did, was: 

To divide the hereby leased premises in accordance with plans to be sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Department of Public Works, by properly con- 
structed terra cotta, expanded metal or other fireproof partitions, having surface 
finished in plaster; to place a wash basin with water service and drainage where 
required in accordance with agreement; to fit up a sufficient number of water 
closets, sinks, lavatories with water service and drainage, the whole to the satis- 
faction of the said lessee; also to erect and install a passenger elevator, equipped 
and ready for use by the lessee. 

That all the plumbing, piping, fittings and materials throughout to be of the 
most modern and sanitary character; also that the said leased premises shall be 
supplied with heating apparatus that shall be able to furnish a temperature of 
40 degrees Fahrenheit at all times with ordinary firing, the said apparatus to 
work noiselessly and be so arranged as to place the regulation of the temperature 
under instant and complete control; provided always, and it is expressly under- 
stood and agreed, that the cost of the several works enumerated and described 
in the foregoing clause shall be borne by the said lessors and lessee in equal pro- 
portions, as ascertained to the satisfaction of the said lessee. 


Now, under that we paid for an elevator $8,000, and we paid for storm sashes. Do 
you think storm sashes would properly come under the terms of that lease?—A. Well, 
that I would think not. 

Q. No, I would think not, but they charge $625.75 for storm sashes and fe 
marble base and base blocks $233, 35, and in another item Terrazzo floor, $449.60, and 
ther are various other items there amounting to $34,507.95. Who put in that Terrazzo 
floor?2—A. I do not know if it was put in by Mills, or it might be done by Holbrook 
and Sutherland; there are several parties who might do it. 

Mr. SHarre.—I will put in this statement which has been furnished by the depart- 
ment. (See Appendix.) 


Witness retired. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX. 


WOODS BUILDINGS. 


Lease Dated. Term. Expires. 1st Payment.* 
NOGA et cig thcere chtesb idee « October 17, 1908. .|10 mea .|November 1, 1913...|February, $2, 1904. 
5 PIG UAedn mince wrarersisaice-sa's's as reuse 30,1905..)5 « ..../October 1,1910...)August 15, 1906. 
Gilit Bie o Os Gee oe oak Geeo eee 30, 1905...) 8 ..|November 1, 1913... " 15, 1906. 
GRUB OMe reat VEE bec Ss 23 September 13, 1906..| 5 1 aganuary, 15 0900624) tn 17, 1906 
(ROARS 208) cease Meneneeee .|April 16, 1908..|6 1 0 1, (913. ../ April 24, 1908. 
* All payable quarter'y after date of signing lease. 
I find on looking up the vouchers that the amounts given should be: 
Masitap DUtGIMNe.. <i ol) oc) ee ws $15,675 74 
Canadian building— 
USUORSC se s:5 “aie! ws 28,736 71 
2nd lease.. .. . 17,253 98 
‘ $45,990 69 
I inclose details. 
Half cost of heating Militia building: 
° 6 floors—east halfi— 
1903-4... : $1,587 24 
1904-5... 3303 ot 
Lighting Militia building: 
LN Keema Leer Pee Yow steals (eVox u viel (a\siw aie) Nelareve, bavacele whan wis; ies $1,792 48 
Tt Ne een PT a ICS oeirere) ote. lejn! caper dreune.m, (e(s) S{a\ Sic) bine Sup.acen (0' 2,133 56 
(PODS ete sk.cich arer Stele oer e's 2,629 05 
WOODS OR MILITIA BUILDING. 
Cost of partitions, &c. 
D. Cuthbertson. Carpenter work.. .. $ 5,240 00 
Holbrook & Sutherland. Brick and concrete.. 5,166 00 
Jos. McLaughlin. Plastering.. . a 1,321 42 
Thompson & Livock. Plumbing and heating. to SS has 5,162 00 
Nepean dem CosmubilechriGmw Abin ic rs.5 “jel sis cis cme ci ss viel emcee oa 576 00 
Otis Fensom Co. Elevator... c 8,180 00 
W. J. Carson. Painting and glazing... 2,104 00 
John McLaughlin. Oak screens, &c.. 432 05 
Trudel & McAdam. Iron stairs, &c.. 770 00 
Vault fittings, partitions and grills. . 2,400 00 
$31,351 47 


Half paid by government.. ..... 


WOODS BUILDING. 


$15,675 74 


Lease 4,766.—First lease entered into October 17, 1903, for basement, ground 
floor, first, second, third and fourth floors of east side of Woods building (Militia), for 


a term of ten years at an annual rent of $11,040. 


rates, street sprinkling, snow cleaning, &e. 


The proprietor to make all necessary alterations, build partitions, &e. 


The government to pay taxes, water 


Each party 


to pay for half the heating, about $1,400 a year paid by this department; (afterwards, 
three years) the cost of heating was changed to four-tenth cents a cubic foot. 
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Lease 5,695.—Entered into August 30, 1905, for eight years for fifth floor of same 
building at an annual rent of $3,695.20. The government to pay taxes, water rates, &e. 
Each party to pay half the cost of building partitions, water closets, elevator, &e. 

Lease 5,694.—Entered into August 30, 1905, for west side, comprising basement, 
eround floor, first, second, third and fourth floors for a period of five years from Octo- 
ber 1, at an annual rent of $11,040. 

The government to pay all taxes, ke. , rey 

The proprietor to divide the premises by constructing partitions, elevator, &., 
each party to pay one-half the cost. 

Department’s share on both above buildings was $16,849.59. 


CANADIAN BUILDING. 


First lease for ten years. Cost of partitions, &. W. 4 and 2nd top floor of E2.— 
Lease 6,082. 
Holbrook & Sutherland. Brick and concrete... .. .. «+ «+ ++ +: $16,001 00 


J. & C. Low. Carpenter work.. .. .. Nba con aloe 11,975 00 
Jos. McLaughlin. Plastering.. .. .. .. .. es s+ s+ ee ee se ee oe oe 3,193 17 
WwW. J.Garson. “Paintings. ck: gee) count teste ieee eer 3,424 00 
Otis Fensom Co. Blevator.. .. .- ss. ce es + ss oo oo ae ce ae 8,000 00 
Marchand & Co. Electric wiring.. .. .. «- «+ e+ + es ee ee ee oe 3,864 00 
Je & Je eTavlors, Vault sdoonssatict croc tetnt terete sl olay eles terse tn i maace 230 00 
Goldie & McCullough. Vault doors.. .. .. .. 21 es ee ee ee te ee 131 50 


Thompson & Livock. Plumbing.. .. .. .- «+ «+ ++ ee ee ee ce ee 5,508 46 
Mantels. ss. ster aie cisior aia ate eves Sete) nesell be foiMtesstledein fetes! tate iterates tetas antoma=T= 466 00 
Torrazzo {OOIs.. as. ie we ae. eiahiseldels) calalesle intel cle) Uslelsi efelitets reine (iter 4,680 30 

$57,473 43 
Half paid by government... .. .. 2. 2. 21 e+ «2 oe ce ee ce ce oe $28,736 71 


Second lease for balance of building. Cost of partitions, &e. (Remainder of 
E3.—Lease 6689. 


Merra-coeca, PaLelt)ONSh COMPLE seme a tiece/oitel-tictel tele ls/s0l-/-ti iat aat= $10,160 00 
LGvatOr. ssc. sal ete sere o ofe crstele rarer che tetenesl oslo atount atolls )oB i stat atel eile ssiterenEfets 8,000 00 
L2hAMinteter Io iloie aHROME CENA Go 50 66 no os Sd Go Ho ca eo os) oc 4,495 83 
12 hrininGpey Is sili wasrhe UNG oo oo Ao oe CO Ge o0 a0 ao So os cc 545 83 
Closet partitions: doors: locks) Ger. 0--i cn cleireeraia) teentaiseene iar 425 60 
ING Wioteidsy sadam oaboMincrh C055 Ge oo OG 26 06 oo do cc ao ne 1,830 00 
Sashes: below: beams “sanscicsiee semen ae clon semen cere) Neuer emer 1,391 00 
ibmibries Golan 66.00 boca cb go o9,08 90 do o4 So 99 Do 80 Gols 258 00 
Cat openines through: walls and remanence nice nee 150 00 
Storm sashes: .2<, 0. sfc. << god eislesis eereiiee tems Stine, Geeeeiotieisn aronereieremae 625 75 
Ash: panelling $144: ‘and! bacei$160!80s.0.11 eeacien sien <1 eel aene nee 304 80 
Bases burlaprand! chair) rarlao0. eee ee eee oe eee 553 20 
Counters, $567; mantels, $150; picture moulding, $112.50.. .. .. .. 830 00 
ire) doors: mm partitions! (metal) i.e cae eres stineeneieee tn etme 270 00 
IPI Whites Gelb Acoedol At Do so obo oot 2,940 00 
Tinting and painting.. .. .. .. .. 1,045 00 
Marble base and: basa blocks: /.0c% je. eines ciel cen eee Cee eee 233 35 
Terrazzo floor. (Where was this put down, and why?).. .. .. .. 449 60 


F $34,507 95 
Halfvcost paid by the government...) crs.) me ene raictomee mie eet $17,253 98 


CANADIAN BUILDING. 


Lease, 6,082.—Entered into on September 13, 1906, for basement, ground floor, 
first, second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth floors of west half and the two upper floors 
of the east half of the Canadian building. 

Term of lease, five years from January 1, 1906, at an annual rent of $27,330.06. 

The government to pay taxes, &e. 

Each party to pay half of the cost of partitions, elevator, heating apparatus, &e. 

Cost to department was $28,736.71. 

Lease 6,689.—Entered into on April 16, 1908, for basement, ground fioor, first, 
second, third and fourth floors of east half of Canadian building from December 1, 
1907, for a period of five years and one month at an annual rent of $15,206.90. 
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The government to pay taxes, &e. 

Each party to pay half the cost of constructing partitions, elevator, heating 
apparatus, &e. 

Cost to department for alterations, $19,244.73. 


Present heating costs four-tenth cents a cubic foot; lighting is paid for at meter 
rates. (See tables). 


MEMO. RE BUILDINGS RENTED FROM IMPERIAL REALTY COMPANY. 


Lease. Description. Rental. Half cost of partitions, &c. 
Woods or ‘ Militia’— Such 
AUGG csc cise East half, except top floor ; 10 years.... 11,040 00 |None ; borne by proprietor. 
ER aanee West half, except top floor; 5 years.... 11,040 06 |) Gast to Danakt t, $14,593.00. 
DO a eerrecaere- Top floor, east and west half; 8 years .. S697 20) (i oe ae a eM ee ae AUCs 
25,777 20 
Canadian Building— 
GUS ee Sten West half and 2 top floors east half..... 27,330 00 |Cost to Department, $26,163.00. 
GEBO Ss eas Remainder of east half.......... ..... 15,206 90 " " 19,281.73. 


42,536 90 
Railway Commission, Queen St.— ; 
Nico lepEs wildin posits .)- ees cae era iehaye cra srcs= 5,300 00 


The alteration for which the department paid half cost consisted of terra cotta parti- 
tions, glass screens, plastering, painting, electric wiring, vault doors, plumbing, elevator, &c. 

The heating of the Militia building was at first paid by government and Mr. Woods, 
each paying half total cost. It was changed to the present arrangement, the government 
paying four-tenths cents per cubic foot per annum. 

1,298,993 cubic feet at 449 cents, $5,196—Canadian building. 

914,760 cubic feet at yo cents, $3,659—Militia building. 

The Railway Commission building, Queen street, is heated by the government. 

The electric lighting of the buildings is paid by meter rate, the Imperial Realty Com- 
pany paying the accounts and remitting them to the department for reimbursement. 


No. 4766. Date, October 17, 1903. Lease, Jas. W. Woods to His Majesty. 


This indenture made in duplicate this 17th day of October, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and three, in pursuance of the Act respecting short 
forms of leases. 

Between James W. Woods, of-the city of Ottawa, in the county of Carleton, in 
the province of Ontario, manufacturer, 

of the first part; 

And His Majesty King Edward the Seventh, represented by the Honourable 
James Sutherland, His Majesty’s Minister of Public Works of the Dominion of 
Canada, 

of the second part. 


Witnesseth that in consideration of the rents, covenants and agreements herein- 
after reserved and contained on the part of the said parties to be paid, observed and 
performed, the said party of the first part hath demised and leased and by these pre- 
sents doth demise and lease unto the said party of the second part, his successors and 
assigns, all that message or tenement situate lying and being on the south side of 
Slater street, in the city of Ottawa, aforesaid, comprising a basement, a ground floor, 
and a first, second, third and fourth stories, of a stone and brick building now being 
erected by the said party of the first part, and measuring 31 feet 1 inch frontage by 
151 feet 10 inches in depth. 
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To have and to hold the said demised premises for and during the term of ten 
years to be computed from the first day of November, one thousand nine hundred and 
three and from thenceforth next ensuing and fully to be completed and ended. 

Yielding and paying therefore yearly and every year during the said term hereby 
granted unto the said party of the first part his heirs, executors, administrators or 
assigns, the sum of eleven thousand and forty dollars ($11,040) to be payable quart- 
erly on the following days and times that is to say, on the first days of February, 
May, August and November of each year during the said term, the first of such pay- 
ments to become due and to be paid on the first day of February next. 

The said party of the second part covenants with the said party of the first part 
to pay rent and to pay taxes, water rates, street sprinkling and snow cleaning (if any) 
except local improvements; and to do the ordinary repairs, reasonable wear and tear 
and damage by fire, lightning and tempest only excepted, and that he will leave the 
premises in good repair, reasonable wear and tear and damage by fire, lightning and 
tempest only excepted. 

Provided that the said party of the second part may remove his fixtures. 

Provided that in the event of fire, lightning or tempest, rent shall cease until the 
premises are rebuilt jand fit for occupation. 

The said party of the first part covenants with the said party of the second part 
for quiet enjoyment. 

And the said party of the first part doth hereby for himself, his heirs, executors, 
administrators and assigns covenant with the said party of the second part to divide 
the premises hereby demised in accordance with the plan hereto attached and which 
forms part hereof, by properly constructed terra cotta expanded metal or other fire- 
proof partitions having surfaces finished in plaster; to place a wash basin with water 
service and drainage in each and every room; to fit up a sufficient number of water 
closets, sinks and lavatories with water service and drainage, and to the satisfaction 
of the party of the second part, all the plumbing, piping, fittings and material through- 
out to be the most modern and sanitary character; and also that the said premises 
shall be supplied with heating apparatus that shall he able to furnish a temperature 
of 75° Fahrenheit at all times with ordinary firing; the apparatus to work noiselessly 
and to be-so arranged as to place the regulation of the temperature under complete 
and instant control; it being expressly understood and agreed that the spid heating 
apparatus shall be built in and constructed by and at the cost of the said party of the 
first part, and shall include all necessary piping jand connections, valves and other 
requisites, the whole to the satisfaction of the said party of the second part; and also 
that the party of the first part shall wire the building for a number of electric outlets 
sufficient for all lighting and in accordance with the said plan of divisions hereto 
annexed; and shall also install and erect a modern electric passenger elevator. 

And the said party of the first part doth hereby for himself, his heirs, executors, 
administrators and assigns covenant with the said party of the second part that the 
said premises shall be completed and ready for occupation on the first day of Novem- 
ber next, the whole to the satisfaction of the said party of the second part. 


In testimony whereof the parties hereto have hereunto set their respective hands 
and seals the day, month and year first above written. 


Signed, sealed and delivered in the pre-) 


sence of: S (Signed) JAMES WOODS. 
(Signed) J. A. Cuassé. [ SEAL. ] 
Signed, sealed and delivered by the Deputy) 
Minister and countersigned by the Secre- (Signed) A. GOBEIL, 
tary of the Department of Public Works) = Deputy Minister of Public Works. 
in the presence of: (Signed) FRED GELINAS. 


(Signed) J. A. Cuassé. [Srat.] 
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P. W. No. 5694. Date, 30th August, 1905. James W. Woods to His Majesty, 
lease. 


This indenture made in duplicate this thirtieth day of the month of August, in 
the year of our Lord, one thousand nine hundred and five. 


Between James W. Woods, of the city of Ottawa, in the county of Carleton, 
in the province of Ontario, manufacturer, of the first part: 


And His Majesty King Edward the Seventh, represented herein by the Honour- 
able the Minister of Public Works of Canada, of the second part. 


Witnesseth that in consideration of the rents, covenents and agreements herein- 
after reserved and contained on the part of the said parties to be paid, observed and 
performed, the said party of the first part hath demised and leased and by these pre- 
sents doth demise and lease unto the said party of the second part, his successors and 
assigns, all the messuage or tenement, lying and being on the south side of Slater 
street, in the city of Ottawa aforesaid, comprising a basement, a ground floor and a 
first, second, third and fourth stories of a stone and brick building erected and owned 
by the said party of the first part, and measuring 31 feet 1 inch frontage by 151 feet 100 
inches in depth, the said premises hereby rented being contiguous to and in the west 
side of the premises previously rented under the lease entered into on the seventeenth 
day of October, A.D., 1903, and being No. 4766 of the law records of the Department 
of Public Works of Canada. 

To have and to hold the said demised premises for and during the term of five 
years to be computed from the first day of October next, A,D., 1905, and to be fully 
completed and ended. 

And it is understood and agreed that at the expiration of the term hereby created, 

_ the said lease may be renewed for a further period of five years under the same terms 
and conditions as those herein stipulated. Yielding and paying therefor, yearly and 
every year during the said term hereby created unto the said party of the first part, 
his heirs, executors, administrators and assigns the sum of eleven thousand and forty 
dollars ($11,040) to be payable quarterly as follows:—That is to say, at the end of 
the first three months of occupancy by the Crown, the first payment to be made and 
thenceforth at the end of every succeeding quarter. 

The said party of the second part covenants with the said party of the first part 
to pay rent, and to pay taxes, water rates, street sprinkling and snow cleaning .(if any) 
except local improvements; and to do the ordimary repairs, reasonable wear and tear 
and damage by fire, lightning and tempest only excepted, and that he will leave the 
premises in good repair, reasonable wear and tear and damage by fire, lightning and 
tempest only excepted. Provided that the said party of the second part may remove 
his fixtures; provided that in the event of fire, lightning or tempest, rent shall cease 
until the premises are rebuilt and fit for occupation. 

The said party of the first part covenants with the said party of the second part 
for quiet enjoyment. 

And the said party of the first part doth hereby for himself and his heirs, execu- 
‘tors, administrators and assigns covenant with the said party of the second part to 
divide the premises hereby demised in accordance with a plan to be submitted to and 
approved by the Department of Public Works aforesaid, by properly constructed 
terra cotta, expanded metal or other fire-proof partitions having surface finished in 
plaster; to place a washbasin with water service and drainage in each and every 
room; to fit up a sufficient number of water-closets, sifiks, lavatories with water ser- 
vice and drainage, to the satisfaction of the party of the second part; also to construct 
a passenger elevator; all the plumbing, piping, fittings and material throughout to be 
of the most modern and sanitary character; and also that the said premises shall be 
supplied with heating apparatus that shall be able to furnish a temperature of 75° 
Fahrenheit at all times with ordinary firing; the said apparatus to work noiselessly 
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and to be so arranged as to place the regulation of the temperature under complete 
and instant control. 

Provided always, and it is hereby understood, that the cost of the several works 
enumerated and described in the foregoing clause and any other alterations and 
additions that may be required by the party of the second part shall be borne by the 
parties hereto of the first and second parts each for one half of the same, as ascertained 
to the satisfaction of the party hereto of the second part. 


In testimony whereof the said parties hereto of the first and second parts have 
hereunto set their respective hands and seals the day, month and year first above 
written. 

JAMES W. WOODS. 


of the first part in the presence of 
J. A. CHASSE. 


Signed, sealed and delivered by the Deputy) A. GOBEIL, 
Minister and countersigned by the Secrat-| Deputy Minister of Public Works. 
ary of the Department of Public Works in} 
the presence of | FRED. GELINAS, 
J. A. CHassé. J Secretary. 


Signed, sealed and delivered by the party) 
( 
( 
i] 


DLW. No. 5695. Date, 30th August, 1905. Jas. W. Woods to The Crown. Lease. 


This indenture made in duplicate this thirtieth day of the month of August in 
the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and five. 


Between James W. Woods, of the city of Ottawa, county of Carleton, province 
of Ontario, manufacturer, hereinafter called ‘ the lessor.’ 

_ of the one part 

And His Majesty King Edward the Seventh, represented herein by the Honour- 
able Charles Smith Hyman, Minister of Public Works of Canada, hereinafter called 
‘the lessor.’ 

of the other part. 

Witnesseth that in consideration of the rents, covenants, conditions and 
agreements hereinafter reserved and contained on the pant of the parties to be paid, 
observed and performed, the said lessor hath demised and leased and by these presents 
doth devise and lease unto the said lease, his successors and assigns, all that 
messuage or tenement, lying and being on the south side of Slater street, in the city 
of Ottawa, aforesaid, consisting of the fifth story of a stone and brick building erected 
and owned by the said lessor and measuring the said story sixty-five feet frontage 
by one hundred and fiftyseight feet in depth, more or less. 

To have and to hold the said demised premises for and during the term of eight 
years to be computed from the first day of November now next A.D. 1905, and from 
thenceforth next ensuing and fully to be completed and ended. ; 

Yielding and paying therefor yearly and every year during the said term hereby 
granted unto the said lessor, his heirs, executors, administrators or assigns, the sum 
ot three thousand, six hundred and ninety-seven dollars and twenty cents ($3 697.20) 
of lawful money of Canada to be payable quarterly at the end of each curertee 

The said lessee covenants with the said lessor to pay rent, and to ie taxes 
water rates, street sprinkling and snow cleaning (if any), except local improvemierias 
and to do the ordinary repairs, reasonable wear and tear and damage by fire, lightnin : 
and tempests only excepted. ; = 

eae that the said lessee may remove his fixtures. 

rovided that in the event of fire, lightning or t s s i 
premises are rebuilt and fit for Reon a St eee 

The said lessor covenants with the said lessee for quiet enjoyment. 


a we. 
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And the said lessor doth hereby covenant with the said lessee to divide the 
hereby leased premises in accordance with a plan prepared by the Department ot Pub- 
lic Works,—by properly constructed terra cotta, expanded metal or other fireproof 
partitions, having surfaces finished in plaster, to place in wash basin with water 
service and drainage in each and every room; to fit up a sufficient number of water 
closets, sinks and lavatories, with water service and drainage, and to the satisfaction 
of the said lessee, all the plumbing, piping, fittings and material throughout to be of 
the most modern and sanitary character; also to supply the said premises with heating 
apparatus that shall be able to furnish a temperature of seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit, 
at all times with ordinary firing; the said apparatus to work noiselessky and to be so 
arranged as to place the regulation of the temperature under complete and instant 
control;—it being expressly understood and agreed that the said heating apparatus 
shall be built in and constructed by and at the cost of the said lessor and shall also 
include all necessary piping and connections, valves and other requisites, the whole 
to the satisfaction of the lessee; that the said lessor shall wire the said premises 
for a number of electric outlets sufficient for all lighting,—and shall install and erect 
a modern electric passenger elevator. 

Provided always and it is expressly understood and agreed that the cost of the 
several works enumerated and described in the foregoing clause and any other alter- 
ations and additions that may be required by the said lessee (His Majesty) shall be 
borne by the lessor and lessee, each for one half of the same, as ascertained to the 
satisfaction of the said lessee. 

In this agreement whenever the lessor is referred to such reference shall include 
his heirs, executors, administrators and assigns, and whenever the lessee is referred 
to, such reference shall include his successors and assigns. 

In witness whereof, the said lessor and lessee have hereunto set their respective 
hands and seals, the day, month and year first above written. 

Signed, sealed and delivered in ea) 
presence of } (Sgd.) JAMES W. WOODS. 

(Sgd.) -J. A. Cuassé. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by the Deputy) (Sgd.) A. GOBEIL, 
Minister and countersigned by the Secret-| Dep. Minister of Public Works. 
ary of the Department of Public Works in} 
the presence of : | (Sgd.) FRED. GELINAS, 

(Sgd.) J. A. CHassé. J Secretary. 


No. 6082. Date, 13th September, 1906. James W. Woods to His Majesty. Lease. 
CANADIAN BUILDING. 


This indenture of lease made in duplicate this thirteenth day of the month of 
September, in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and six. 
Between James W. Woods, of the city of Ottawa, in the county of Carleton, in 
the province of Ontario, manufacturer, hereinafter called ‘the lessor.’ 
ot the one part; 
And His Majesty King Edward the Seventh, represented herein by the Honourable 
Charles Smith Hyman, His Majesty’s Minister of Public Works of Canada, herein- 
after called ‘ the ‘lessee,’ 
of the other part. 
Witnesseth that in consideration of the rents, covenants and agreements here- 
inafter reserved and contained on the part of the said lessee to be paid, observed and 
performed, the said lessor hath demised and leased and by these presents doth demise 
and lease unto the said lessee, all that messuage or tenement, situate, lying and being 
on the south side of Slater street, in the city of Ottawa, county of Carleton, and 
province of Ontario, comprising a basement, a ground floor, and a first, second, third, 
2—283 
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fourth, fifth and sixth stories of the western half of the building erected and owned 
by the said lessor and known as the ‘Canadian building’ together with the two 
upper flats of the eastern half of said building. 

To have and to hold the said demised premises for and during the term of five 
years to be computed from the first day of January, A.D., 1906, and to be fully com- 
pleted and ended. 

And it is understood and agreed that at the expiration of the term hereby created, 
the said lease may be renewed for a further term of five years under the same terms 
and conditions as those herein stipulated. 

Yielding and paying therefor, yearly and every year during the said term hereby 
ereated unto the said lessor the sum of twenty-seven thousand three hundred and 
thirty dollars and six cents, ($27,330.06) of lawful money of Canada, to be payable 
‘quarterly on the following days and times, that is to say: on the first legal days of 
the months of April, July, October and February of each year during the said term, 
the first of such payments to become due and to be made on the first day of April 
next, A.D., 1906. 

The said lessee covenants with the said lessor to pay rent, taxes, water rates, 
street sprinkling; and also to do the ordinary repairs, reasonable wear and tear and 
damage by fire, lightning and tempest only excepted; provided that the said lessee 
may remove his fixtures; provided that in the event of fire, lightning or tempest rent 
shall cease until the said premises are rebuilt and fit for occupation. 

The said lessor covenants with the said lessee for quiet enjoyment. 

And the said lessor doth hereby covenant with the said lessee to divide the here- 
by demised premises in accordance with a plan to be submitted to and approved by the 
Department of Public Works by properly constructed terra cotta, expanded metal or 
other fireproof partitions having surface finished in plaster, to place wash basin with 
water service and drainage in each and every room; to fit up a sufficient number of 
water closets, sinks, lavatories with water service and drainage, the whole to the satis- 
faction of the said lessee; also to erect and install a passenger elevator; all the plum- 
bing, piping, fittings and materials throughout to be of the most modern and sani- 
tary character; also that the said leased premises shall be supplied with heating ap- 
paratus that shall be able to furnish a temperature of seventy degrees of Fahrenheit at 
-all times with ordinary firing, the said apparatus to work noiselessly and to be so 
arranged as to place the regulation of the temperature under complete and instant 
‘control: provided always and it is expressly understood and agreed that the cost of the 
several works enumerated and described in the foregoing clause and any other altera- 
tions and additions that may be required by the said lessee, shall be borne by the said 
lessor and lessee each for one half of the same, as ascertained to the satisfaction of 
the said lessee. 

In this Indenture of lease, whenever occurs the word ‘lessor’ it must be con- 
strued and taken as including the heirs, executors, administrators and assigns of the 
said lessor, and whenever occurs the word ‘lessee’ it must be construed and taken as 
meaning the heirs and successors of His Majesty. 

In Witness whereof, the parties hereto have hereunto set their respective hands 
and seals the day, month and year first above written. 

Signed, sealed and delivered ] 
by the Lessor in thet (Sed.) JAMES W. WOODS, - [SEaL.] 
presence of J 

(Sed.) J. A. CHAssé. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by the } 
Deputy Minister and countersigned | (Sed.) A. GOBEIL, 


by the Secretary of the Department { Deputy Minister of Public Works. 
of Public Works in the presence of J 
(Sed.) J. A. Crassé. (Sgd.) R. C. DESROCHERS, 


(Seal.) Asst. Secretary. 


we 
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iP. W. No. 6689. Date, 16th April, 1908. Imperial Realty Company, Limited, to 
His Majesty, Lease. 


This Indenture made in duplicate this sixteenth day of the month of April in the 


year ot Our Lord One thousand nine hundred and eight, in pursuance of the Act 
respecting short-forms of leases, 


Between the Imperial Realty Company, Limited, having a place of business at 
the city of Ottawa, in the county of Carleton and province of Ontario, represented 
herein by James W. Woods, president of the said company hereinafter called ‘the 
lessors.’ 

of the first part: 


And His Majesty King Edward the Seventh, represented herein bythe ononr- 
able William: Pugsley, Minister of Public Works of Canada, hereinatter called ‘the 
lessee’ ~ 

of the second part. 


Witnesseth, that in consideration of the rents, covenants and agreements herein- 
after reserved and contained on the part of the lessee to be paid, observed and per- 
formed, the lessors have demised and leased and by these presents do demise and 
lease unto the said lessee for use and occupation as offices for a portion of the staffs 
of the Auditor General of Canada, and the Interior Department, all that messuage or 
tenement situate, lying and being on the south side of Slater street in the city of 
Ottawa, county and province aforesaid (known as ‘ Canadian building’ and compris- 
ing a basement, a ground or first floor, second, third, fourth and fifth stories of the 
eastern half of the said ‘ Canadian building.’) 

To have and to hold the said demised premises from the first day of the month 
of December A.D., 1907, to the first day of the month of January, A.D., 1913, and to 
be fully completed and ended. 

Yielding and paying therefor, yearly and every year during the said term hereby 
created unto the said lessors the sum of fifteen thousand two hundred and six dollars 
and ninety cents ($15,206.90) of lawful money of Canada, to be payable quarterly at 
the end of each quarter. ~ 

The said lessee covenants with the said lessor to pay rent, taxes, water rates, 
street sprinkling and snow cleaning, except local improvements; and also to do the 
ordinary repairs reasonable wear and tear and damage by fire, lightning and tempest 
only excepted; and that the lessors may enter and view state of repairs and that the 
lessee will repair according to notice in writing reasonable wear and tear and damage 
by fire, lightning and tempest only excepted—and will not assign or sublet without 
leave and that he will leave the hereby leased premises in good repair, reasonable wear 
and tear and damage by fire, lightning and tempest only excepted; provided that the 
said lessee may remove his fixtures; provided that in the event of fire, lightning or 
tempest, rent shall cease until the said premises are rebuilt and fit for occupation. 

And it is especially covenanted and agreed that in case of partial or total 
destruction by fire or other casualty of the hereby leased premises, as shall render 
them untenantable the lessee or the lessors may within one month after such 
destruction, on giving notice thereof in writing to the other of them, terminate this 
lease. 

Proviso for re-entry by the lessors on non-payment of rent or non-performance 
of covenants. 

The said lessors covenant with the said lessee for quiet enjoyment. 

And the said lessors do hereby covenant with the said lessee the hereby premises 
in accordance with plans to be submitted to and approved by the Department of 
Public Works by properly constructed terra cotta expanded matter or other fireproof 
partitions having surplus finish in plaster; to place a wash basin with water service 
and drainage where required in accordance with agreement; to fit up a sufficient 
number of water closets, sinks, lavatories with water service and drainage, the whole 
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to the satisfaction of the said lessee; also to erect and install a passenged elevator 
equipped and ready for use by the lessee. 

That all the plumbing, piping, fittings and materials, throughout to be of the 
most modern and sanitary character; also that the said leased premises shall be 
supplied with heating apparatus that shall be able to furnish a temperature of 
seventy degrees Fahrenheit at all times with ordinary firing, the said apparatus to 
work noiselessly and to be so arranged as to place the regulation of the temperature 
under complete and instant control, provided always and it is expressly understood and 
agreed that the costs of the several works enumerated and described in the foregoing 
clause shall be borne by the said lessors and lessee in equal proportions, as ascertained 
to the satisfaction of the ‘said lessee.’ 

And it is further covenanted and agreed that at the expiration of the term hereby 
created, it®shall be lawful for His Majesty, represented as aforesaid, to renew these 
presents up to a period of five years, under the same terms, rental and conditions as 
those herein stipulated. 

And it is hereby declared and agreed that these presents and everything herein 
contained shall respectively inure to the benefit of and be binding upon the lessors 
and lessee parties hereto of the first and second parts, their heirs, executors, admin- 
istrators and assigns respectively. 


In witness whereof the said parties have hereunto set their hands and seals the 
} 
day, month and year first above written. 


Signed, sealed and delivered by the } (Sgd.) IMPERIAL REALTY CO., LTD. 
Lessors in the presence of + Per JAS. W. WOODS, 
(Sed.) J. A. Cuasséz. J President. 


Signed, sealed and delivered by the Acting } J. B. HUNTER, 
Deputy Minister and countersigned by the jActg. Dep. Minister of Pub. Works. 


Secretary of the Department of Public 
Works, in the presence of (Sgd.) FRED. GELINAS, 
(Sgd.) J. A. Cuassé. J Secretary. 


House or Commons, 
COMMITTEE Room 32, * 
Frway, March 18, 1907. 


The Public Accounts Committee met at eleven o’clock, Mr. Warburton, chairman, 
presiding and resumed consideration of payments for rent and taxes in connection 
with the Woods properties, Slater and Queen streets, Ottawa. 


Mr. SHarpe.—Mr. Fenson and Mr. Berry are here and as they are anxious to get 
away I will go on with them if you will allow me. 


W. A. Fenson, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Your name is?—A. Walter Fenson. 

Q. Are you manager of th2 Otis Fenson Elevator Co.?—A. I am the sales man- 
ager. ; 

Q. Have you been salesma: for a number of years in Ottawa?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Did you furnish the elevators in the Canadian as well as in Mr. Woods’ build- 
ing?—A. We did. 

Q. You had personal interviews with him?—A. Personal interviews. 

Q. Were there any differences between the sets of elevators in the Woods build- 
ing and the Canadian building?—A. Nothing to signify. 

Q. If you had to change the elevator the matter of a story or two would not that 
make additional expense?—A. Not at the time it was going on. If it had to be 
changed afterwards it would be very material expense. 

Q. But at the original construction?—A. It would not be as great a matter. 

Q. What is the size of the elevator in the Woods building ?—A. Well, it is a stan- 
dard machine for one ton. ; 

Q. And what is it in the Canadian building?—A. They are all anke. 

Q. Is there anything peculiar about this elevator or about those elevators to make 
them more expensive than similar elevators in other buildings?—A. Finish and style. 

Q. What is the difference particularly in those that would make it more expensive 
than other elevators in similar buildings in Ottawa?—A. For style and finish you 
could run up to several thousand dollars difference. 

Q. For instance, in the new Carling building, where Murphy & Gamble are going 
to be, how does that compare. Is that a standard elevator?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I understand the Carling elevator cost how much?—A. There are two 
there. I do not recollect what that contract was. 

Q. Now, that is only a recent transaction. Cannot you recollect that?—A. No, sir. 

Q. About $4,000?—A. No, there were two. ~ 

Q. $2,000 a piece?—A. Probably round in that neighbourhood. 

Q. As a matter of recollection you cannot tell us what the original cost was ?— 
A. Not positively. 

Q. Are there two elevators in each part of the Woods building or just one?—A. 
There is one passenger elevator in each section of the Woods building. 

Q. Just one elevator in the east part?—A. And one in the west part, the building 
being divided by a partition. 

Q. And the same in the Canadian building?—A. The same in the Canadian 
building. 

Q. Does the elevator in the east part of the Woods building correspond with the 
elevator in the Carling building?—A. The elevator in the east part of the Woods 
building ? 

Q. Yes, does it correspond with the elevator in the Carling building?—A. Let us 
see. 

Q. That is either the east or the west?—A. Of the» Woods building? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, as far as the machine goes they would be fairly on the same 
principle. : 

Q. And about the same price?—A. Well, you see there is a big difference. There 
are steel enclosures and steel supports to take into consideration with the Woods 
building that were not included with the Carling building. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. What were the things you took into consideration?—A. Enclosure work and 
steel structure and supports. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Would not that be supplied in the Carling building?—A. They supplied them 
in a separate contract. The steel work included that work with the Carlings, but we 
included all that in eur contract with Woods. 

Q. But your elevators were all put in at the same time as the buildings were con- 
structed ?-—A. The Canadian building. 
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Q. And the Woods building. The elevators were put in while the buildings were 
being erected?—A. Only one on the west side in which we put a passenger In place 
of a freight machine. 

Q. But you put that in at the time the building was being erected. All these steel 
supports would be taken into ¢onsideration at the time the building was being erected? 
—A. We put them in. 

Q. But you put them in at the time the building was bemg constructed ?—A. 
When the building was being constructed. 

Q. That is something unusual for you in putting in an elevator to put in the steel 
structures ?—A. Not unusual. 

Q. Can you tell us any other case where you did that?—A. Certainly. In the 
government block right here. 

Q. Oh, yes, in the government buildings. But I mean in any private building. 
For instance, in the Carling building, did you do that in that building?—A. No, ex- 
cept to a degree in the Corry building. We did not put it in fully. 

Q. What difference in the expense, what additional expense to the elevator was _ 
that, putting in the steel structures and so on?—A. It would make a matter of about 
$3,000. 

Q. And the reason it was left to you was because the government was gbing to 
pay half the éxpense?—A. I did not know anything about that. 

Q. Didn’t Mr. Woods tell you that?—A. No. 

Q. Any conversation with Mr. Woods as to what would be the expense?—A. No 
conversation with Mr. Woods in the matter. 

Q. If you put that in, it is unusual for the contractors to do that?—A. By no 
manner of means. I say in the Corry building I supplied the same thing. 

Q. That is rented to the government too?—A. That contract was finished with 
Corry long before the government entered into it. 

Q. Now what was the month and the date that the elevator was put in in the 
Woods building?—A. That would run back ‘to the year 1904, the early part. 

Q. Is that the first one or the second one?—A. That would be the first one. 

Q. When was the second one put in?—A. If you will permit me I will briefly 
outline that. 

Q. Have you got your books?—A. I have not any books that would cover ‘this 
matter whatever. 

Q. Where is your firms books?—A. In Toronto. 

Q. Would these not show this transaction?—A. Not that transaction. 

Q. Why not?—A. Because that was in the old Fenson Company. 

Q. Didn’t you succeed fo the rights of the old company?—A. No records were 
kept from that date. 

Q. You don’t mean to say that the books of the company to whose rights you 
succeeded have been destroyed ?—A. All records and plans pertaining to that thing 
have been destroyed. 

Q. Have you no account against Woods showing the cost of that elevator ?—A. 
They might have, but mind you that was not a separate elevator. . 

Q. What do you mean?—A. I mean that transaction was quite a large transaction 
with Woods at that time. We had another building on Queen street. We had a 
freight elevator and altogether it was about $14,000. 

Q. Was that where the Railway Commissioners are on Queen street?—A. Queen 
Street, yes. c : 

Q. And do you mean to say that you have destroyed or the old company have 
destroyed all the records of this transaction?—A. Oh, yes. That is back four years 
prior to the amalgamation. We have not been carrying that old stuff along. 

Q. You have no ledger account?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Any correspondence?—A. No. 
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Q. Would you know if you had. Are you a partner in the company or are you 
just on salary?—A. I am one of the company. 

Q. Where do you keep your books, here or in Toronto ¢—A. In Toronto. 

Q. Who would know concerning the transaction in Toronto?—A. Well if they 
have any record of course our bookkeeper. 

Q. What is his name?—A. Mr. Black, Hector Black. 

Q. Hector Black?—A. Yes, my brother George Fenson or Hector Black. 

Q. Would they be able to produce any books and show the entries in respect to 
these elevators?—A. Yes, if there is anything. 

Q. When the Woods elevator was put in who paid you the amount of the ac- 
count?—A. Mr. Woods. 

Q. How did he pay you, by cheque or cash?—A. By cheque. 

Q. What is the amount he paid you?—A. That I cannot say. 

Q. How are we going to find out?—A. Find out from Mr. Woods I presume. 

Q. Was there any rebate to Mr. Woods?—A. None whatever. 

Mr. Carvett.—Well now, we are investigating something away back in the ac- 
counts of 1908-9. TI have not objected to my friend going into the history of this 
matter but when it comes to a question of the amounts we are travelling far afield. 

The CHamman.—Going back to 1904. 

Mr. Suarpe.—The relevancy of that is this. Under the terms of this lease we 
were to do certain repairs and the amount of these repairs and alterations and capital 
expenditure would have to do with the reasonableness of the rent. So it is all re- 
levant. 

The CxHatrman.—Mr. Fenson has answered that he did not as a matter of fact 
get a rebate. 

Mr. SHarpe.—I want to go into that. 

Mr. Carvett.—The trouble is you are going now into a private matter between 
Mr. Fenson and Mr. Woods. 

Mr. Suarpe.—In which the government is interested to the extent of one-half. 

Mr. Carvett.—Oh, no. We have paid Mr. Woods for it. It is a question of 
whether it was a reasonable claim or not. 

Mr. Suarre.—And whether it was an honest transaction. : 

Mr. Carveti.—Is that any reason why Mr. Woods should not charge up the eleva- 
tors? 

Mr. SHarre.—If we were charged up with an elevator for $8,000 that only cost 
$4,000, we are vitally interested in that amount. 

Mr. Carvetu.—Supposing he put an elevator in there for half of what it was 
worth is not Woods entitled to come back for the half? 

Mr. SHarpe.—What I am trying to ascertain is whether we paid for the whole 
thing instead of just for half of it. 

_ The Cuairman.—However, the witness has answered the question that there was 
no rebate. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. The cheque was handed to you personally ?—A. Not to me personally. 

Q. Who would it be handed to?—A. Mailed I presume, in the ordinary way to 
the general office. 

Q. So you would not know whether there would be a rebate or not?—A. Why not? 

Q. Did you have any conversation as to a nominal charge with a reduction in 
the real charge ?—A. No. 

Q. I am speaking of the elevator in the Woods building?—A. No, none what- 
ever. You see that is a very ancient contract that was cleaned up longi ago. 

Q: But if there was any question of rebate that would be fresh in your memory? 
—A. There was no talk of that at all. : 
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Q. You have not an entry as to the amount paid for this elevator i—A, No. 

Q. Have you any entry to show the amount paid for the elevators in the Cana- 
dian building?—A. [I guess we will. 

Q. In your oftice here?—A. Not in my office here. 

Q. Who would give us that information?—A. My brother would I think. 

Q. Do you know when these elevators were put in, taking the elevator in the 
west half of the Canadian building?—A. Mo, that I could not say. 

Q. You are giving us no information here at all. We wanted those dates, that 
is what I called ypu for, to get all this information, the dates and the amounts paid. 
A. Well you see I came in here only yesterday, and I only received your notice at 
my office yesterday, so I had not time to get any information, only in a general way. 

Q. Do you know how much the elevator in the west building cost?—A. That 
contract included freight machines. 

Q. Where?—A. Included the freight machine at the back of the building, in the 
rear. You see there were five elevators in this building altogether. 

Q. What did the five elevators cost?—A. That I cannot say. 

Q. What did the total contract cost?—A. That I cannot tell you either, for 
you see a large portion of that contract, the contract we refer to, dates back to the 
old Woods building. 

Q. But the Canadian building was built subsequent to the Woods building?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us any information as to the cost of any of the elevators in the 
Canadian building?—A, Let me see. I say the contract would run up into the neigh- 
bourhood of $20,000. 

Q. It was one total contract for the five elevators?—A. No, not one total con- 
tract. 

Q. Well how were the contracts taken. You negotiated the sale. That is a 
short time ago. Tell us what was the contract?—A. The contract was for two, there 
were passenger and freight. 

Q. In one contract?—A. In one contract. 

Q. How much would they cost?—A. Well that was in the neighbourhood of 
$11,000 or $12,000. 

Q. What was the next contract?—A. The next contract was for one passenger, 
$8,000. 

Q. Were they put in simultaneously ?—A. Oh,_no. 

Q. How much time between them?—A. They “were together practically. There 
was not more than a month or two. 

Q. Practically put in together?—A. Practically. 

Q. During the progress of the erection of the building?—A. Yes, only in one 
ease he had to retrim his fidors. 

Q. Did you superintend the putting in of the elevators?—A. Not the putting in. 

Q. You were present?—A. From time to time, yes. 

Q. At the time the elevators were put in there were no persons occupying the 
building?—A. Not that I can remember, no. 

Q. And you cannot tell us the cost?—A. Not for the contract at all. 

Q. Nor the date when they were put in?—A. No. 

Mr. Suarpe.—lI think that is all I have to ask this witness. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Did you in all these contracts with Woods charge any more than the com- 
mercial rate?—A. No. 


Q. The same as you charge anybody else?—A. The same as anybody else for 
the work. 
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Q. Yiou were simply making the best contract you could?—A. The best contract 
I could, and I took Mr. Wood’s offer. At that we were not the lowest tenderer. 

Q. How did you happen to get it then?—A. That is just it. We convinced Mr. 
Woods that we had the stuff he needed and he was satisfied to pay the price. 

Q. He was willing to. pay the price to get the article?—A. Yes. 

Q. So far as you and Mr. Woods were concerned it was a straight business 
transaction ?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. At the time you sold this elevator did you know that the government was 
paying any portion of the cost of those elevators?—A. No, sir, I did not know. 

Q. No information of that whatever?—A. I did not know anything about that. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. You supplied more than the elevators to Mr. Woods?—A. There were enclos- 
ures. 
'Q. Costing $3,000 apiece?—A. Round about that. 
Q. You say there were in addition the enclosures. That would not be part of the 
elevator, the steel enclosures?—A. Yes, that is right. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Do you say that these enclosures would be $3,000?—A. Thereabouts. In the 
Canadian building they would be considerably more, but I am merely totting it up 
as an average. They would not be quite so much in the other building as a matter 

? fact but they are more in the Canadian building. 


Witness discharged. 


QO. Berry, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Your name is Charles Berry ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are the engineer who has charge of the heating of the Woods building 
and the Canadian building?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been employed in connection with that service?—A. About 
nine years. 

Q. You were there from the time the Woods building was erected. You have been 
in the employ of Mr. Woods heating that building from that time 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you hired by the year?—A. By the year. 

Q. Have you assistants hired by the year or by the month?—A. By the year. 

Q. How many assistants have you for heating both buildings ?—A. Two. 

Q. Including yourself?—A. Including myself. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Do you say two including yourself? 
Mr. Suarer.—Two excluding himself, three altogether. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. How many months in the year are your assistants with you2—A. Well, it 
depends, sometimes six, sometimes eight. 

Q. From six to eight months?—A. Six to eight. 

Q. What do you pay them a month?—A. That I do not know. 

Q. You are foreman in charge of the whole business 7A Yes: 

Q. What is your salary ?—A. $900. 

Q. $900 a year. Free house?—A. No. 

Q. $900 gross, that is what you get. I understand you have a heating apparatus 
in Woods building that heats both buildings, both the Woods and the Canadian build- 
ing?—A. The Canadian building. 
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And it heats both buildings?—A. Heats both buildings. 
Q. t g : 
Q. You have a passageway under the sidewalk that connects the heating of both 
pbuildings?—A Yes. p : : 

Q. Fe you burn hard or soft coal?—A. Sometimes the hard coal, sometimes 
slack, sometimes three-quarter lump, sometimes run of the mine. -- 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Do you ever burn peat ?—A. No. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. What have you burned this last winter?—A. Run of the mine. 

Q. What is that worth a ton?—A. I do not know what they pay for the coal. I 
never asked a question about that.| ; 

Q. Who would know that ?—A. Mr. Linton. 

Q. He is the secretary-treasurer of the company ?—A. Secretary-treasurer of the 
company. All I know in regard to that is that when I want coal I tell them I want 
ate 

Q. They buy it by the carload?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many tons a year for heating both buildings ?—A. Well it runs anywhere 
from 1,100 to 1,200 tons. 

Q. Not 8007—A. No. 

Q. Did you ever tell anybody it was 800?—A. No. 

Q. 800 tons of soft coal?—A. Oh, no, that is for the Canadian building. 

Q. For heating both buildings?—A. Oh no, not for heating both buildings. 

Q. Well, take it at 1,100 or 1,200 tons. You don’t know the average cost, you 
don’t know the average worth ?—A. No, I do not know. 

Q. Tell us the proportion of coal you use. Run of the mine, how much would you 
use of that?—A. Well, you see I have never had it separate. That is practically never 
kept in detail. 

Q. What is the proportion, one-half or three-quarters?—A. About one-half I 
should think. 

Q. And the other half would be composed of what?—A. Practically of slack and 
three-quarter lump. 

Q. You have not hard or anthracite coal?—A. No. Of course, I have to take it 
when I cannot get soft coal. 

Q. But you burn soft coal?—A. As a rule. 

Q. Did the men ever tell you what they were getting ?—A. No; IT never asked. 

Q. Mr. Ewart in his report stated that the men were paid from $45 to $50 a 
month?—A. That might be probably what they get. 

Q. If we take it at $50, for six months that would be $300 which they would get. 

’ So their wages would be $600 and your $900 would make $1,500 a year?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Carvett.—The witness did not say that. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. He said yes. You said that the two men got $600 a year, didn’t you?—A. No. 
Q. You said that would be about it?—A. According to those figures. 
Mr. Carvetu.—According to Mr. Sharpe’s evidence. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. According to the figures. Facts cannot lie. You can disprove them if you 
like?—A. As for the men’s wages, I do not know anything about them. 

Q. We are putting it at $5 less than the chief architect put it?—A. They may be 
get that; they may be getting $60, I don’t know. 

Q. When did they start this work?—A. The boilers? 

Q. Yes?—A. On the 15th October. No, not October, 15th Septemher. 
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Q. And, of course, it will depend on the weather when you let them quit?—A. 
There has never been a season that I have not been to 15th May. Last year it was the 
10th of June. 

Q. You say from six to eight months. We will give my friend an additional two 
months. We will make it eight months. That would be $400, eight months at $50 a 
month?—A. I do not know anything about that. 

Q. We are allowing them $50. With two assistants, that will be $800, and yor 
get $900. That is $1,700 a year which will be added to the price of the coal?—A. 
Which I do not know anything about. 

Q. And which we will try to find out somewhere. Now, what other expense woul 
there be in connection with the heating of the building?—A. There would be all the 
repairs. 

Q. Who does the repairs?—A. I do that, the majority of it, unless there is to 
much of it, then I have to call in help. 

Q. Have you called in any help this year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Very often?—A. Quite a lot this year. 

Q. How much would it amount to?—A. Well, I could not exactly tell you. 

Q. $257—A. It would go up into the hundreds. 

Q. How many hundreds?—A. Probably $200 or $300, that is for labour alone. 

Q. Outside of yours?—A. Outside of mine, not counting material; and I am 
quite sure it would run up in material alone to $400 or $500. 

Q. That would be an exceptional year?—A. Pretty near every year I run $40; 
or $500 for repairs. 

' Q. Tell us some of the repairs that run up into the moeieede 2_A. Practical]: 
all the repairs of that building. 

Q. Tell us something about this last year?—A. Well, there was the connection: 
of the boilers. All had to be removed. 

Q. You could make those connections if you had the material?—A. Yes. 

Q. I mean outside of yourself, who did any work on the boilers?—A. I had to 
have a steamfitter this year. 

Q. Who did you employ ?—A. One of O’Connell’s men. 

Q. How long was he employed?—A. I could not say. 

Q. Roughly speaking, how long was he employed?—A. Well, I suppose he might 
probably be three weeks. 

Q. Was that at the beginning of the season?—A. No, not altogether at the be 
ginning of the season; off and on, you know, there were repairs going on. 

Q. Were there any serious breakages?—A. Yes, there was one serious break thi 
season, when I could not give them heat for over forty-eight hours. 

Q. What did it cost to repair that?—A. There were three men besides myself 
working over forty-eight hours. 

Q. Well, that is something exceptional. You have not a breakage every year /— 
A. Oh, no; not like that every year. 

Q. You do not mean to swear that the repairs to the heating apparatus run up 
to hundreds every year?—A. Pretty near. 

Q. Was last year your worst year?—A. Last year would be as aed a year as any. 

Q. And what would be the maximum amount, say last year, $200?—A. I have 1 
idea about that. 

Q. Would you put it above $200?—A. $300 or $400. 

Q. Would you put it above $4002—A. I would put it above $400 anyway. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Are you talking about the Woods building ?—A. That is counting wages and 
material, time and material as we would call it. 
Mr. Suarpe.—That is all. 
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Q. You don’t know whether your estimate of $400 is right or not?—A. I would 
not swear to it. 
Mr. SHArPE.—It¢ is the outside mark. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Do you say that $400 is the outside mark?—A. I would not like to swear that 
$400 was the outside mark. a 

Q. It might have been much more than that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you keep any record?—A. Reeord of nothing. 

Q. You are making an estimate?—A. An offhand estimate. 

Q. If the plumbers and steamfitters of Ottawa are like any others in the world I 
think that estimate is likely to be very low?—A. Of course when you take a steam- 
fitter and when it comes after a certain time at night you have to pay him double time. 
Our worst breakages in a year occurred this winter, for instance, there were two 
branches there that left the windows open all night. That was on a Saturday after- 
noon. Well, the constable on duty has no authority to go through the building and I 
have no authority to shut the windows and it turned very cold and there were three 
steamfitters along with myself working all day Sunday and all Sunday night, which 
would mean double time for a steamfitter. 

Q. And these are just samples of the necessary repairs that are liable to take 
place any year in that building?—A. Any year. 

Q. And if a person were going to sell that building by contract that would have 
to be considered in the probable cost?—A. Yes, that would have to be considered in 
the cost. You have to keep a heating plant in thorough repair. 

Q. Are you using as much coal this year as ordinarily ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you use the same amount in a warm winter?—A. Just the same. There is 
no difference practically between a soft day and a day like to-day or below zero. My 
fireman has told me hundreds of times that they would rather fire below zero weather 
than on a soft day. 

Q. Do they keep the windows open there?—A. They keep the windows open and 
the cold air blowing in on the radiators will condense the steam quicker than by back- 
ing pump or mercury pump can relieve those radiators. 

Q. How do you store the coal, in what quantities?—A, Well, we ordinarily get up 
two or three, probably four, barge loads. 

Q. And you store it in the building?—A. We store it right under the street. 

Q. Are you able to store sufficient for the whole season?—A. Oh, no. |We have. 
always about this time of the year to get in between 20 and 30 carloads extra. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. These barges are shipped directly from the States?—A. I do not know where 
they are getting their coal from. I know it comes direct. 

Q. Mr. Linton, would know the cost of repairs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Linton see you before giving evidence ‘to-day ?—A. No, not on the 
evidence. 

Q. Were you talking about being subpseened?—A. It was him that was talking 
to me. 

Q. How did he come to find out that you were subpened?—A. He asked me if 
the Public Works had subpened me. I said ‘No.’ He says, ‘ They have, for I heard 
it.” ‘Well,’ I says, ‘they have not.’ I would not receive a letter sent down for the 
engineer because it was marked Barry, and I would have nothing to do with it, because 
I did not think it was mine. Supposing I had opened it and it had belonged to some 
one else, I would have got into trouble. 
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Q. You did not open the summons?—A. It was the postman that opened the sum- 
mons. I said it has nothing at all to do with me. . 

Q. Did Mr. Linton go over these items with you as to the amount of coal and the 
wages of the men?—A. No. 

Q. He made no suggestions?—A. He made no suggestions at all. That is some- 
thing that Mr. Linton would never do at all. 

Q. He was curious about your getting the summons?—A. He might have been, 
but he did not appear that way. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. When did Mr. Linton come to you about it?—A. I think it was on Monday. 

@. Monday afternoon?—A. Monday afternoon, I think. 

Mr. Carvety.—That is right. I want to tell you that I asked him why you were 
not here. 


Wirness.—I have the notice here now. 


Witness discharged. 


CHARLES HOLBROOK, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. You are the senior member of Holbrook & Sutherland, contractors?—A. Yes. 

Q. You built the Woods building?—A. Yes. 

Q. And also the Canadian building?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you build it under contract or on day work?—A. Contract. 

Q. Did 'the contract include all the four walls and the floors?—A. Four walls, 
floors vaults and excavation. 

Q. And elevators?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Was the building to be left ready of oceupaney by you?—A. No, sir, we only 
did our own work. 

Q. What would have to be necessary to complete it?7—A. The wood work, paint- 
ing, glazing, plumbing, heating and so forth. 

Q. That would have to be done before it was ready for occupancy ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You did no interior painting at all?—A. I think there were some partitions, 
but very little I think. 

Q. Were the buildings subdivided into partitions?—A. Yes, the Canadian build- 
ing, both of them were divided into partitions after they were up. 

Q. What was the contract price for the Woods building?’—A. Somewhere about 
$67,000 or $68,000. P 

Q. What for the Canadian building?—A. $88,000 or $89,000 something like that. 
I cannot tell you to a dollar or to a hundred. 

Q. Were there apertures left in the floors for the elevators i. No, sir, we had 
to cut one out. 

Q. One floor?—A. We had to cut one out from top to bottom. All the beams 
were hinched up. We had to cut out the concrete in all the floors, put in trimmers. 
Tt was quite a job. 

Q. That was extra on your contract?—A. That was an extra. 

Q. The elevators were put in in both buildings before you left the contract, be- 
fore you completed the contract?—A. No, I do not think they were before we com- 
pleted our first contract. Of course we had two contracts there. ee 

Q. The first was in Woods building and the second in the Canadian building? 
—A. Yes the second contract was to divide the building up before we completed our 
inside partitions. ‘The elevator was there I think. I am not quite sure whether it 
was running. I do not think it was running. 
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Q. So before you had anything to do with the partitions the elevators were in the 
building?—A. I could not say that. ; ; 

Q. I thought you said that?—A. I said before we were completed with the parti- 
tions I think the elevators were in but I cannot tell just the time. ; 

Q. Two elevators were in the Woods building before you had anything to do with 
the subdivisions ?—A. Well, I presume not. If I remember right, that is nine years 
ago, I presume— 

Q. I do not want you tp presume if you cannot answer?—A. TI cannot answer. 

Q. That is better. Now taking the Canadian building, do you know, as a matter 
of fact, whether they were in under the original contract or not?—A. I could not tell 
you. 

Q. There were spaces left in the Canadian building for elevators?—A. On one 
side there was not. 

Q. On one side there were?—A. On one side there were. 

Q. When did you cut the floor for the second elevators?—A. After the building 
was up. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Did I understand you to say that you had to cut out for one elevator in the 
Woods building and one in the Canadian building?—A. One in the Canadian build- 
ing, the white brick building on the east side. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Taking the Woods building, you did certain work after your original contract? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you the particulars of that work?—A. Well we gave a tender for the 
whole thing. We did nothing by the day. 

Q. Have you the contract here?—A. $16,000 for the partitions. 

Q. I am speaking of the Woods building?—A. I cannot tell you about that. 

Q. Have you your contract here?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Is it available?—A. I do not know where it is now. 

Q. Have you a regular bookkeeper?—A. We have had three or four bookkeepers 
since that date. ’ 

Q. Do you destroy all important documents like that?—A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Have you looked for it?~A. I looked for it and I could not find it. 

Q. Have you the contract for the Canadian building ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you it with you?—A. No, but I can tell you the figures. Mr. Woods 
would have the tender, it would not be me. 

Q. But you would have a copy?—A. I would have a copy. 

Q. There would be two originals?—A. Sometimes there is and sometimes there is 
not. 

Q. After you divided the Woods building into partitions who did the painting 
of the building ?—A. I think it was Carson. 

Q. And he painted both the partitions and the wood work in connection with the 
whole building?—A. I think so, I think he did the painting. 

Q. He would take that as one contract?—A. I do not know how. he would take 
it. It had nothing to do with me at all. 

Q. Were the iron stairs put in under your original contract at the time you were 
erecting the building?—A. We had nothing to do with the iron work. 

Q. But were they put in contemporaneously with the work?—A. They were put 
in before the building was up. 

Q. Before you handed over the contract?—A. Yes, before we handed over the 
contract. 
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Q. The same with the Canadian building?—A. In Woods building they put in a 
steel trimmer in the upper stbry to let them up to the upper story. We cut one stair- 
way there and had new stairs go in there. 

Q. But the stairs in the Woods building and apart from what you have told 
about the top story and the stairs in the Canadian building were all put in before 
you handed the contract over?—A. We had nothing to do with the stairs. 

Q. You would know whether they were in or niot?—A. I think they were in. 

Q. The same way with the vault fittings, they were all in before you handed over 
the contract’—A. Not the first contract. 

Q. The Woods building?—A. Yes, I think with the Woods building. 

Q. And with the Canadian building?—A. I think we built the vaults in the 
Canadian building after. After we put up the partitions several vaults mere built 
there, I cannot tell you how many. 

Q. Your contract in the Canadian building under the first lease, your first con- 
tract for subdividing amounted to how much?—A. Subdividing which, the partitions ? 

Q. Yes.—A. Somewhere about $27,000. 

Q. Both buildings?—A. No. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. How is that?—A. The first contract for the building was somewhere about 
$88,000, if I remember right, that is the building. The laying out of the partitions, 
the cutting for the elevators, the mantels, and one thing and another, came. to $27,000. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Even money? 
dollars. 


A. I cannot tell you that. That is within a hundred or so of 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is the Canadian building?—A. That is the Canadian building. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. That was the partitioning of one side?—A. Both sides. 

Q. Did you have other work besides that? Did you put in mantels Ps op derby) 
mantels. 

Q. Did you put in the terazzo floor?—A. That was in before. 

Q. Who put that in?—A. Mills I think. 

Q. Was that put in while you.were working at your contract?—A. I think so. 
We were there. The work went on together. 

Q. I do not mean the partitions, but the main building?—A. Main building and 
the floors. After the main building was up and the roof and the floors and so forth. 

Q. Was the terazzo floor there before you started to subdivide them into offices? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And the terazzo floor under the first lease amounted to $4,680.302—A. I do 
not know anything about the terazzo floor. 

Q. And the government paid one-half of the expense of that floor?—A. Well I 
can say nothing about that. That is not in my work. 

Q. Was there any plumbing done in the building while you were doing the main 
contract work?—A. No, I do not think there was any plumbing. 

Q. Would it not have to be contemporaneous?—<A. There were only closets. 

Q. The connections and that sort of thing would have to be made?—A. Not for 
plumbing. Not for that building, only for heating. That building was never in- 
tended to be laid out for plumbing. It was built for a warehouse. 

Q. How was the plumbing put in, afterwards?—A. Cut through. 

Q. Cut through the walls?—A. They had to bring it up from below and cut the 
concrete floors and so forth. 
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Q. Pipes strung along the walls. They were not put inside the walls?—A. No, 
all open plumbing I think, basins and everything like that. : 

Q. Did you do all the partition work?—A. We did all the partition work. 

Q. What work did Low do?—A. Low did the same work for us, a little work. 

Q. That was a sub-contract ?—A. Yes, I think that was in the Woods building 
if I mind right. ; 

Q. No, it was in the Canadian building according to the returns here. You 
don’t mean to say that subdividing the Canadian building, the one-half of the build- 
ing and the two top storys and the others into ‘offices, partitioning them off, cost 
$27,000 odd?—A. The two top storys? I did not tell you the two top storys. I 
told you both sides of the building. We only had the brick work, we did not have 
any plastering or any painting. 

Q. Any brick or concrete work to do?—A. I guess half a million terra cotta brick 
there. 

Q. And the carpentry work ?—A. No, we didn’t have the carpenter work. 

Q. That is not included in your $27,000?—A. No, that is not included in the 
$27,000. We did a piece down below at $10 and $12 a lineal foot as per agreement 
with Mr. Ewart. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. A small portion included the carpenter work ?—A. That is all. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. But the main body?—A. We had nothing to do with the carpenter work or 
the painting or the plumbing or the glazing, only our own work. 
Q. Did Carson paint all the Canadian building after your contract was through ? 
—A. I think he did. 


Q. And while he was painting the partitions did he paint the woodwork of the- 


walls?—A. There is very little woodwork in it. I do not think there is any woodwork 
around the windows, it is fire proof. I do not know what Carson did. JI know he was 
there with his men, that is all I know. 

Q. What was your total contract for both sides of the Canadian building ?— 
A. About $27,000. 

Q. And that included Low’s carpenter work ?—A. No, that did not include Low’s 
carpenter work. 

Q. That is exclusive?—A. I think Low did his work in the other building. His 
work was very little anyway. I think it was in the other building anyway. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. The work was done for you?—A. It was done for us. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Was the electric wiring done for you at the same time?—A. They had to 
come again and put in partitions. 
sg Q. Was that done at the same time?—A. Certainly, after the building was cover- 
ed in. 

Q. And the roof on for stringing the electri¢ wiring all round the building?— 
A. Electrician men worked there. i 

Q. So that any subsequent contract work would be in connection with the parti- 
tions A. Yes. 

Q. Making the connections with the wiring through the walls?—A. I never 
thought of all that. 

Q. Who did the electric wiring?—A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Was it Marchand in the city?—A. I could not tell. 
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Q. Is that a firm in the city ?—A. There is a Marchand here. 

Q. And you say the vaults were all done at the same time and you built some of 
the vaults?—A. The vaults? That is the terra cotta vaults. 

Q. And the terrazo floor was done as soon as the roof was put on?—A. That was 
done as soon as the roof was put on. 

Q. That had nothing to do with the alteration of the building?—A. No, as far as 
we were concerned. 

Q. No part of the floor was turned up and changed so far as the partitions were 
concerned !—A. I do not know whether there was any cutting for pipes. I presume 
there was. 

Q. It would be only a little?—A. I do not know about that. E 

Q. There would not be $4,000 put on?—A. I could not say about that. 

Q. What was it worth to cut floors ready for the elevator shaft, roughly speaking ? 
—A. I guess it cost $500. 

Q. And that is included in your $27,000 is it?—A. I do not think it. 

Q. Did your contract call for storm sashes ?—A. No. 

Q. Did you render an itemized bill to Mr. Woods?—A. I gave a tender for it. 

Q. You gave a tender for all the work?—A. Floor by floor as we got plans from 
the government before we got started. 

Q. And Mr. Woods accepted the tender?—A. Yes. 

Q. The government had nothing to do with it?—A. Nothing whatever. 

Q. And your terra cotta partitions completed, that would be your work?—A. Not 
complete. Only the terra cotta work. The plastering, painting and glazing had to 
come afterwards. 

Q. The painter had to come?—A. Certainly. 

Q. And the plasterer?—A. Certainly. 

Q. And the glazier?—A. Certainly. And the electrician men had to come after 
us. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. What about the hardwood floor?—A. We left it there. We had to cut a lot of 

it up, but that was not in our work. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. This is a return from the government. Look over those items and pick out 
your item. This is under the first lease, ‘Holbrook & Sutherland, brick and concrete, 
$16,001. —A. We had nothing to do 
Just look over that list please?—A. That is all we had. 

. Now look over this and pick out the items you had to do, ‘ Terra cotta parti- 
tions.’ That would be yours?—A. Yes. 

$10,160 2—A. That is all right. 

Please look over that carefully ?—A. Yes, that is the one we did. 

‘Cut openings through walls and repairs, $150.—A. Yes, That is all we did. 
That is all is it?—-A. That is all we did. 

You have not your contracts or books here?—A. No, sir. 

Did you cut an opening through the floors for the shaft of the elevator at the 
same time as you were making those partitions or before?—A. That I couldn’t tell. 
I think it was about the same time we were laying out the building. I-know all the 
beams were hinched up. 

Q. That was before the partitions started you cut this floor?—A. I think so. It is 
pretty hard to mind. For a man haying so many jobs to look after it is very hard to 
keep a thing in his head. 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. You mentioned having a contract for the Woods and also for the Canadian 
building ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Tell me generally what did those contracts cover?—A. I would think the 
Canadian building cost $300,000. 

Q. Oh, no. What did your contracts cover?—A. Excavation, concrete, brick and 
stone and that is all. 

Q. Steel work?—A. Setting the steel. We did not furnish it. 

Q. You did not furnish it?—A. Just so. That is all our contract covered. 

Q. Just excavating ?—A. And concrete, brick and stone, and setting the ated 

Q. Did you put a roof on it?—A. Yes, that is concrete. Oh, yes, we put the roof 
on. We did not put the paper on. We put the concrete on ready for the paper. 

Q. Would there be any carpenter work?—A. Where, in the roof? 

Q. Yes.—A. No carpenter work on the roof. 

Q. Except the forms?—A. That is all. 

Q. Was that the same kind of contract you had for the Canadian building ?—A. 
Both the same. 

Q. You said the Woods building was originally intended for a warehouse ?—A.We 
built it for a warehouse as I understood. 

Q. You put in no doors?#—A. There were no doors in it. 

Q. Did you put in the windows?—A. We did not furnish the windows but we 
built the window frames. No, the carpenter furnished the window frames. 

Q. But it was not in your contract ?—A. No, not in our contract. 

Q. I would like to ask you as a practical man, what would you say would be the 
value of the Woods building at the present time?—A. I take it about $300,000, from 
$250,000 to $275,000. 

Q. And the other?—A. The other is bigger. 

Q. What would you say it would be worth?—A. Oh, $300,000. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Your figures are estimated at present values?—A. I think they cost it. I 
would not take anything less. I do not think a man would take anything less if he 
wanted to make salt for his porridge out of it. 

Q. And the walls are brick?—A. The walls are brick, but very thick. 

Q. The only steel in the building is in the floors?—A. There are iron columns 
through the centre and steel beams. 

Q. The only steel used in the building is in connection with the floors?—A. That 
is all. 

Q. And that applies to the Canadian building as well as the Woods building ?— 
A. Yes, and concrete for the steel. 

Q. If Mr. Woods told the assessor that the Woods building only cost $110,000, 
would you contradict him?—A. I do not know what he told you. A man might tell 
the assessor what he would not tell another man. 

Q. Mr. Woods would not do that?—A. I do not know. I think you or me would 
either. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. If he did?—A. He told him enough any way. He is paying enough taxes any 
way. : 
Q. And if he did deceive him he would not be the first man in Ottawa to do so? 
—A. He would not. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. If he showed the figures in his books totalling up $110,000, you would not con- 
tradict that?—A. I do not know what he told him. ; 


Witness discharged. 
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Davw Ewart, recalled and further examined: 

By Mr. Sharpe: } 

Q. Did you find out when the Canadian building was occupied?—A. Yes, the 
Department of Agriculture—— 

Q. Taking the west half of the Canadian building?—A. That is the first lease. 

Q. Who got the first floor?—A. The Department of Agriculture, Dairy, got it on 
30th January, 1906. 

Q. What floors?—A. Well, I could not tell you that. 

Q. Who gave you that information?—A. This was information we had filed in 
our office as it went in. 

Q. Where is that information now?—A. It is in my office. We noted when they 
went into the building. This is a copy from a book there. 

Q. Why did not you bring over the book ?—A. It is a great big scrap book. You 
ean get it if you want it but this is a copy taken from it. 

Q. But it don’t state the floors?—A. I was going to read what I have got. The 
Marine and Fisheries Department, February 8, 1906; the Department of Agriculture 
(Live Stock), February 12; Agriculture (Seed) February 21; Marine and Fisheries, 
(Tidal Survey) ‘March 19—these are all 1906—Agriculture (Census) April 1; Rail- 
ways and Canals, April. 

Q. What year?—A. All the same year; Interior 1st May. 

Q. 19062—A. 1906. 

Q. Now that don’t help us much because it don’t tell us what buildings they 
occupied. Did they occupy one floor or two floors?—A. What I understand is that 
this takes in the whole of the first lease. 

Q. Does your memorandum show that?—A. Well I think it does. 

Q. Now just to show you how inaccurate in my opinion those figures are, let us 
look at a letter dated October 23rd, 1907, a letter from Mr. Woods to you. This let- 
ter is dated October 23rd, 1907, and Mr. Woods writes to you: 

As we are nearly moved out of the three top flats in the Canadian building 
and are prepared to carry out your plans in dividing up these floors in offices to 
suit your government as per ¢onditions already mentioned in our previous let- 
ters, and now that each day sees the weather less favourable for economically 
doing this work we would appreciate your letting us know your pleasure at your 
earliest convenience. 


A. That would be the second lease. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. That is the Canadian building. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. The west half of the two top floors was in the first lease ?—A. I think that 
might be explained. They moved down. Some of them moved down. 

Q. The first lease is the west half of the building and two top floors of the east 
‘half ?—A. That ‘is right. 

Q. That includes the two top floors of both sides. Here is the letter of October 
23rd, 1907,to you from Mr. Woods in which he says, ‘ As we are nearly moved out of 
the three top flats in the Canadian building and are prepared to carry out your plans 
in dividing up these floors in offices to suit your government, as per conditions al- 
ready mentioned in our previous letters, and now that each day sees the weather less 
favourable for economically doing this work we would appreciate your letting us 
kaow your pleasure at your earliest convenience.’ 


By Mr. Carvell: . 
Q. That is the Canadian building?—A. That is making preparation I under- 
stand for the second lease. 
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By Mr. Sharpe: . 

Q. On the three top floors?+—A. He might call taem the top places he was oe- 
cupying. 

Q. In the Canadian building?—A. It might be the three top places he was oc-_ 
cupying. I can give you what we have under the second lease. 

Q. Where is Mr. Blue’s department ?—A. I would say Mr. Blue’s department is 
the Census. 

Q. But what part of the building does he oceupy?—A. I could not say. 

Q. What part of the building does Mr. Sydney Fisher occupy? Is he in that 
building ?—A. No, I do not think so. That is the Minister of Agriculture. 

Q. Well this is what the letter of October 23rd, 1907, says: ‘ We might say that 
the Hon. Sydney Fisher wants the flat on the top directly opposite to Mr. Blue’s de- 
partment. Mr. O’Halloran informs me that he will make the formal application to- 
morrow while the Department of Interior now are able to do with four flats and part 
of the basement. This takes almost all of the space that remains in the building.” 
—A. He might want it for some particular purpose of the department. 

_Q. I want to find out when these various departments took possession of the 
building. Apparently you cannot tell us more to-day than the last time you were 
A. I am giving you these dates. 

Q. But you don’t say what places they occupy ?—A. I could get that. 

Q. Don’t you think that is what we asked for?—A. No, I thonght you wanted 
to know when the buildings were occupied. 

Q. Now this is a letter dated December 12, 1907, addressed to you from Mr. 
Woods: ‘Dear Sir,—In reply to your favour of the 10th instant inclosing plan of 
partitions to be erected on the fifth floor Canadian building, also details of same, we 
beg to quote you $10 per lineal foot for terra cotta brick walls set in cement seven 
feet six inches high by four inches, hard wall plaster on both sides, ash base on both 
sides, burlap and chair rail in the halls consistent with the balance of the building, 
walls of hall to be tinted, windows to be wire glass, fanlights hinged. Ash panel 
doors, architraves, frames, ground glass panel, two 5 x 5 hinges, locks similar to what 
is installed in the other parts of the building, finished complete $30 each, tinting and 
patching all other walls and ceilings 8 cents per square yard. If these prices are satis- 
factory we are prepared to begin the work to-morrow and complete with the utmosb 
despatch.’—A. That would be the second lease. 

Q. Well the second lease was not entered into- until April 16, 1908. Why would 
you be furnishing plans to the department before the lease was executed. Had you 
arranged the terms of the lease?—A. We have to furnish plans before. 

Q. Your lease provided that it would be subdivided according to your plans, 
each to pay one-half. Now you say that you are furnishing plans before the lease was 
executed ?—A. We have to furnish plans to let them see. 

Q. The lease provided for all that. The lease provided that the subdivisions will 
be made according to the plan. You did not have to furnish any plans before the 
lease was executed ?—A. I think as far as my memory goes, the plans were all fur- 
nished before the lease was executed. 

Q. So you had all the plans provided and the basses completed months bef 
the lease was executed ?—A. I did not say that. 

Mr. SmarPe.—You said the plans were—— 

Mr. Carvett.—Let the witness answer. 

The Witness.—I did not say that} I did not say that I would consider that that 
would be a proper way to do. 

By Mr. Sharpe: - 

Q. Taking that answer, you remember that your lease provides for a ecartain 
length of time and Mr. Woods was to subdivide the building into offices and parti- 
tions?—A. Yes, 
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Q. According to the plan which was to be furnished by the department?—A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think the lease should be signed first and the plans dividing the 
offices submitted after the lease nas executed’—A. I do not see what difference it 
would make, before or after. 

Q. You are putting the cart before the horse. You want your bargain completed 
before you furnish plans?—A. I do not see it. 

Q. You do not see that?—A. I do not see it. It was an agreement what the 
partitions were to be. 

Q. And yet you see according to this letter of October 23, 1907, Mr. Woods 
writes: ‘As we are nearly moved out of the three top flats in the Canadian building.’ 
You say that refers to the second lease?—A. I do not swear that because I am not 
there but I would be quite satisfied to look at it in that way. 

Q. Have you any plan to show what departments are going into this Canadian 
building?—A. I have the plans there. 

Q. Can you tell us who occupies them ?—A. No. 

Q. Who will be able to get that information?—A. I will get it put on the plans 
for you. They are always changing round. The parties who went in first are not 
there now. 

Q. I want to know the parties who originally went in? You say you have the 


- dates?—A. I could get you that. 


Q. You are not so dense as not to know what I am after. I want to know how 
long this lease was executed and how long we were paying rent?—A. TI did not know 
you wanted to get the names of the different departments with the different places. 
What I understood you to ask me was to get the dates on which the buildings were 
occupied. 

Q. Yes, but the various places. Here is the man saying in October, 1907 that 
three places were occupied by himself and the lease is dated back to September 13, 
1906, over a year back, and rent was running from the 1st January, 1906?—A. What 
lease is that. : 

Q. The lease of the Canadian building?—A. Rent was to be computed from 
January 1. 

Q. Although the lease was executed on September 13, 1906, three top places 
were occupied by Woods in October, 1907, two years afterwards?—A. [ do not think 
that is the case. However, it is a simple matter to find out. 

Q. What I want to find out is who went in on the first floor under that Canadian 
lease?—A. These are the dates. 

Q. These are of no use to me. I do not know whether they occupied half a flat 
or three places or what they occupied. J want each flat and who occupied it and when. 
You understand now what I want?—A. Yes, I understand what you want. 

Q. Now in the Debates of the session of 1909, ‘ Hansard,’ Volume 1, page 1615, 
these remarks were made. I want to read them to you and see whether they were 
correct :-— 


‘Mr. J. D. Reid. I have not the least doubt that the minister will find if he in- 
quires that the rental of similar buildings on the same street is much less than he is 
paying. If I rent an office down town I may pay 56 cents per square foot on the 
exact number of feet in the room, but when this building was rented to the govern- 
ment they measured the halls, the elevator shaft and everything else around the build- 
ing’ He is referring to the Canadian building. 

‘Mr. Pucstey—How does the honourable gentleman know that? 

‘Mr. J. D. Rem.—It has been reported to me and the proof is that judging from 
the size of the building I do not believe you could figure out such a rental unless 
they measured the hall. 

‘Mr. J. A. Currte.—And the roof. 
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‘Mr. J. D. Rem.—Yes, and the cellar as well. 
‘Mr. Pucstey.—The honourable gentleman has the unhappy faculty of assuming 
things to exist which do not exist in fact. The honourable gentleman is entirely 
mistaken in saying that the corridors were included in estimating the area. We have 
the most correct measurement of every room in the building.’ 


Now when Mr. Pugsley stated that Mr. Reid was mistaken in saying that the 
corridors were included in estimating the area Mr. Pugsley was mistaken wasn’t he? 
—A. He was mistaken in one of the buildings anyway. 

Q. Referring to the Canadian building?—A. Well the Canadian building, we 
have had the last lease exactly measured out. 

Q. And it includes corridors you told us the last day, and the stairway ?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. And the elevator shaft ?—A. That is right. 

Q. And the cellar ?—A. That is right. 

Q. So that only Mr. Pugsley was mistaken when he stated it did not include the 
corridors ?—A. It includes the corridors. 

Q. And the Woods building includes the corridors too?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that take either building it includes the corridors?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the elevator shafts?—A. The gross area. 

Q. Everything within the walls?—A. Yes. 

Q. Including the spaces within the partitions?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the donkey man’s room down in the cellar ’—A. Yes, it includes the base- 
ment. 

Q. The whole cellar basement ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the assessment of Woods building in 1904 according to the cis 
—A. I do not know. 

Mr, Ssaarpe.—What was your figures Mr. Carvell, the assessed value of the Woods 
building in 1904? 

Mr. CarveLtt.—My memorandum is up in my room. My recollection is $110,000 
. and $6,000 or $7,000 for the land. 

By Mr. sharpe: 


Q. The assessment was made in 1904 for 1905 $110,000, the completed building. 
The assessment on the Woods building in 1904 was only $110,000 and the yearly rent 
was $25,777.20 over and above all taxes, heating and lighting. That is right isn’t it? 
—A. $25,777.20. 

Q. So that four years’ rent would pay the cost of the building pretty nearly ?— 
A. If the building cost that. That is only the assessor’s value. 

Q. On the word of Mr. Woods?—<A. Well, of course, that is a thing I do not 
know. 

Q. You heard him say that he looked at Mr. Wood’s books?—A. I did not pay 
close attention. I would not say that. 

Q. If the second Wood’s lease had been made on the same terms as the first lease 
then there would not have been any expenditure for partitions, &., on the part of 
the government amounting to $14,593?—A. That is right. 

Q. And if the Canadian building lease had required Woods to pay for the par- 
titions as he did in the first lease there would not have been $45,900.69 expended by 
the government on partitions?—A. That is correct. 

Q. The assessor stated that the assessed value of the Canadian building in 1907 
was $141,800, the rental was $42,536.90 over and above all taxes, heating and lighting? 

Mr. Carvett.—That is the assessment you are talking about. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. Yes. In three and a half years the rental from the Canadian building would 


pay the cost of the construction of the building if the cost of construction was the 
same as the assessed value?—A. I do not know. 
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Q. You are giving the evidence, I want you to figure it out. The assessed value 
was $141,800, the rental was $42,536, and roughly speaking in three and a half years 
the rental would pay the cost of construction?—A. If the construction was what the 
assessor stated, it would be that. . 

Q. That is the evidence I want to get on record. When Mr. Woods valued the 
partitions in the Woods building as costing $6,000, I read his letter the last day you 
remember, and he stated he would do that at his own expense, how did the partitions 
in the Canadian building, partitions, &c., cost $91,981.38?—A. Well it is a very 
simple matter that, because there were far more feet in the one partition than in the 
other. 

Q. There were only two more stories?’—A. Suppose you had ten partitions in one; 
floor where you had not one in another. 

Q. Would that make that discrepancy 7—A. You would have to take them out by 
the foot. 

Q. As chief architect of the Public Works Department do you say that taking up 
those floors and those partitions was a fair item to charge against the government ?— 
A. ‘Lhe contract states:— And any other alterations and additions that may be required 
by the said lessee shall be borne by the lessor and lessee each for one-half of the same.’ 

Q. You heard what the contractor said, that the terrazo floor was put in imme- 
diately the roof was put in and before any partitions were ordered at all? 

Mr. Carvert.—What was the agreement with the department? To let this from 
time to time while the building was under construction ? 

The Wirness.—I reported on the building when there was only one story. 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. They built it according to the instructions of the department ?—A. According 
to my report back in 1903, that was the condition of the building when I reported 
on it; and I may state now that when we were discussing that matter of rent I said 
$9,200 and something, but I did not take in one floor that was leased at $1,140. You 
cannot put wooden floors in water closets and lavatories. 

Q. And these floors were put in there by instructions of the department?—A. 
Yes. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

On November 24, 1909, speaking in the House about fair rental on real estate, 
Mr. Pugsley, on page 442 of Hansard, speaking about the charging of rent for a house 
that was built by the government on the Experimental Farm 

Mr. Carvett.—Oh, now, Mr. Chairman 

The Cuaiman.—Does this come under the item ? 

Mr. SHarpe.—A comparison of rents. Mr. Carvell introduced a comparison of 
rentals on other buildings in Ottawa to show what was a fair and reasonable rental. 
I want to introduce this to show what, in the minister’s opinion, was a reasonable 
rental for other buildings in Ottawa. This is a residence and the other is an office, 
but we can make those allowances. 

Mr. Carvett.—One is away out in the country and the other is here in the city. 

Mr. SHarpre.—lt simply goes to the value as to comparison. Mr. Pugsley, on page 
442 of Hansard, says: ‘J am not a very good judge of rentals in Ottawa, but I 
would suppose $1,000 a year would be a fair rental.’ 

Mr. Geo. Taytor.—Would that amount to 6 per cent? 

Mr. Pucstry.—Very close to that. 

Mr. Geo. Taytor.—The minister considers 6 per cent a fair rate for the owners 
of property to get? 

Mr. Pugstry.—On a brick and stone building, where the wear and tear is no’ 
very great, yes. 

Mr. Geo. TAytor.—It is on that basis that the government pays rent on property 
throughout the city for their own use? : 
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Mr. Pucstry.—We do not rent on that basis; we rent by the superficial foot. 

Mr. Gro. Taytor.—Does that amount to more than 6 per cent on the value o' 
the property ? 

Myr. Pucsitey.—I am not able to tell my honourable friend as to that. 

Mr. Gro. Taytor.—But 6 per cent on the value of the property would, in the 
minister’s opinion, be a fair value? 

Mr. Puastey.—All I can say is that in my own city of St. John we consider / 
per cent rental on a stone or brick building as a very fair return. 

Mr. Boycr.—Not rental? 

Mr. Puacstry.—No; gross rental. 

Mr. Boycr.—What would be the value of the site? 

Mr. Pucstry.—We are building it upon government land. I am not able to sa 
what the value of the site would be. 

Mr. Fostrr.—The minister ought not to go to St. John when we are talking of 
rental values in Ottawa. The minister gave a statement of a fair value in Ottawa. 

Mr. Pucstey.—I think 6 per cent. 

Mr. Fostrr.—6 per cent would be a good rental ? 

Mr. Puestry.—That is what I would suppose. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Do you agree with Mr. Pugsley that that is a fair rental in the city, 6 per 
cent gross return on the landlord’s investment ?—A. No, I would not. 

Q. Well, I will not press you any further?—A. The landlord wauts to get all he 
can. 

Q. Surely the department is not foolish enough to give him all he asks?—A. I 
would not say so. 

Q. Did you ever make a counter proposition to Mr. Woods ?—A. I have nothing to 
do with his propositions at all. 

Q. Now, look at these items: The Woods building, annual rental and capital 
expenditure—annual rent, $25,777.20; capital expenditure, $31,351.48. Canadian 
building, annual rental, $42,536.90; capital expenditure, $91,981.38. That is the 
total rental of both buildings, $68,314.10, and the government share of the capital 
expenditure is $61,666.43. Verify those figures, please?—A. That is correct. 

Q. So that the revenue of the Woods and Canadian buildings was $68,314.10? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. The rental net, therefore, would equal a net income of 10 per cent on $683,- 
141?—A. I have not figured it out. 5 

Q. At 5 per cent it would represent a capital investment of $1,366,282?—A. Yes. 

Q. Besides improving in a permanent way the property by spending $61,666.43 
on permanent improvements, that is the government share?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now although the first lease of the Canadian building is dated September 13, 
1906, the rent is payable from and was paid January 1, 1906? 

Mr. Carvetu.—Now hold on, I object to that. 

Mr. Swarpe.—You can fix that up. Let him answer. 

The CHaiman.—What is the question? 

Mr. SHarpe.—You can fix that up. Let him answer. 

The CHamMman.—What is the question? 

Mr. SHarpe.—Is the first lease of the Canadian building dated September 13, 
1906, and is the rent payable from and was it paid from J anuary 1, 19062 

Mr. Carvet.—I have no objection to that. I object to my friend giving the 
evidence. However, it has been going on so long that perhaps it is hardly worth while 
objecting now. 

Mr. SHarpre.—I want the chief architect’s views. 
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Mr. Carvett.—When he asks if it is true that the rent was paid I have no objec- 
tion to that, but I do not think it is true. 
The Wrrness.—I cannot answer that question. 


Mr. Suarpe.—Well, we will have to look up the Auditor General’s Report for 1907. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. The first lease is No. 6082. Now here is a copy of the Public Accounts in the 
Auditor General’s Report for 1907, on page 88—V, and these are the items: ‘ Cana- 
dian building, Imperial Realty Co., rental six months to March 31, under lease, 
6082, $15,665.02, less $1,901.18 charged to 1907-8, $11,763.84. James W. Woods, 
rental nine months, September, 1906, under lease, 6082, $20,497.54.’—A. Yes. 

Q. So though the lease 6082 is dated September 13, 1906, we paid rent from 
January 1, 1906?—A. Yes. But the buildings were occupied in January. 

Q. Some of them were according to your statement?—A. Yes, January, February 
and March. 

Q. Although I produced a letter dated October, 1907, from Mr. Wood’s to you, 
stating that he had nearly moved out of the three top places of the Canadian building, 
if you take that letter in its literal sense he was occupying the threé top places in the 
Canadian building ?—A. Of course you may look at it in that way or any other way. 
A man has to find out which is the correct way. 

Q. Now in the second lease, that is the lease dated April 16, 1908, the rent runs 
from December, 1907?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. You do not know when possession was taken under that leasu in the different 
places?—A. Not the different places. ; 

Q. We will find that out next day?—A. Yes, I have noted it here. 

Q. Although Mr. Woods in his letter of November 7, 1906, and his letter of Sep- 
tember 20, 1907, which were read here last day and are on record, offers to rent the 
Canadian building and says there are elevators on each floor and that no more are 
necessary, and also that he is at his own expense installing passenger as well as 
freight elevators, the government paid for half of them?—A. The government paid 
for three elevators. There are four in the building. 

Mr. Carvett.—Surely my learned friend is not going to pursue evidence of this 
kind. 

Mr. SHarPe.—I am asking if that is a correct statement. 
Mr. Carvett.—You have not to give evidence. You have not asked this witness 
any question. 

The CHamMaN.—He may give us a statement made in this committee and ask 
him if it is correct. 

The WitnEss.—What is it you want to know? 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Is this statement of the facts correct, Mr. Woods in his letter of November 
7, 1906, and his letter of September 20, 1907, offers to rent the Canadian building 
and says there are elevators on each floor and that no more are necessary, and also 
that at his own expense he is installing a passenger as well as a freight elevator, and 
yet the government paid for one-half of those elevators notwithstanding that offer ?— 
A. No, I do not think that is correct. 

Q. Well we will have to get the correspondence.—A. Because there are four ele- 
vators in the building and they have paid for three. 

Q. The government have?—A. Yes, paid one-half for three. 

Q. Well the report of the Privy Council authorizing the second lease of the Cana- 
dian building, states that the government should pay one-half of the cost of altera- 
tions necessary by special service to which these offices were put by the department. 
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Did the word ‘alterations,’ in your opinion as chief architect, include one-half of the 
elevators which were already installed?—A. Is that Woods building? 

Q. No, the Canadian building. The report of the Privy Council authorizes the 
lease to be executed and states that the government should pay one-half of the altera- 
tions necessary by the special service to which the offices would be put by the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Carvert.—Assuming now that you are correctly stating what the Privy Coun- 
cil report contains. 

Mr. SHarpr.—lIt is on record. 

Mr. Carvett.—You know how easy it is to change a word. If you are going to 
ask this witness a question as to the Privy Council report you have got to put the 
report in his hands. 

The Wirness.—We are going on the lease. We are paying rent on the lease. 

Mr. Carvett.—This witness is not responsible for the lease. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. If the order in council only spoke of alterations the lease went away beyond 
alterations by paying for the elevator?—A. I have nothing to do with that. 

Q. Did it in your opinion go beyond the lease?—A. It did not go beyond this :— 
‘Any other alterations and additions that may be required by the said lessee shall be 
borne by the lessor and lessee each for one-half of the same.’ 

Q. But the elevators according to the evidence, were installed before the lease was 
executed? They were not alterations or additions required by the department. They 
had already been constructed. 

Mr. Carvetu.—They might have been required by the department all the same. 
The building was put up on an agreement with the department that the department 
was to rent it and the department gave instructions as to what they wanted. 

The CHairMAN.—Mr. Ewart says he reported on it when only the lower story was 
built. 

Mr. Suaree.—Surely you would not argue from that that the government would 
pay for one-half? 

Mr. Carvett.—That is our business to argue; it is not the business of this wit- 
ness to argue. 

Mr. Suarpe.—I think that is an absurd position to take. However I see that it 
is now one o’clock and J suppose the committee will adjourn. 


The committee adjourned. 


House oF ComMons, 
ComMiITTEE Room No. 32, 
Tuespay, March 22, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts met at 11 o’clock a.m., the 
chairman, Mr. Warburton, presiding, and proceeded to further consideration of the 
payment of $73,614.12 to the Imperial Realty Company, and $622.29, and $5,383.26 to 
the city of Ottawa, in connection with Woods property, Queen and Slater streets, 
Ottawa, as set out at V—36, Report of the Auditor General for the year ending 31st 
March, 1909. 


Mr. CarVELL.—In looking over the evidence of Mr. Fenson, I think there is an 
error in the transcript of the shorthand notes. It occurs in the evidence with respect 
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to the elevators in the Carling building. The witness is made to say in the transcript 
of the notes that the elevators in that building cost only $4,000 for a pair, or $2,000 
each. I am satisfied it was the other way around; that each elevator was to be $4,000, 
that is for the machinery and the coach, and whatever also might be added to it 
would be extra expense. 

Mr. Suarre.—The other Mr. Fenson will be likely called before this investigation 
- closes, so that the matter will be straightened out. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I am satisfied that it is a mistake, and I would like to see it cor- 
rected. 

Mr. SHarre.—If the report is incorrect, the witness should be recalled. 

Mr. Carve.u.—If you will not allow the minutes to be corrected, we will have to 
recall Mr. Fenson, and get him to show that the report is wrong. 

The CHamMan.—I think myself that it is an error. I don’t see how elevators can 
be put in for $2,000. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I recollect the evidence very distinctly. The amount was $4,000. 

Mr. Suarre.—That is my impression too, but I do not want to make that admis- 
sion without being positive about it. 


Mr. Paut E. Marcnanp, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. Mr. Marchand, you are in the electric business?—A. I am. 
Q. You had part of the contract in reference to the Woods building?2—A. Yes. 
Q. Was it let by tender or by personal contract ?—A. It was—well, which contract 
_do you refer to? 

Q.I refer to your electric wiring of the Woods building —A. We have several con- 
tracts for wiring in that building. 

Q. Were they written contracts?—A. They were—oh, there was a price given. 

Q. Were they written contracts?—A. There was no regular contract, simply, a 
proposition made, and then 

Q. Was there a written contract?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Was there a contract in writing, were the terms in writing?—A. I can’t ex- 
actly say that, because the way the work was done there was a proposition made. 
~ Q. Was the proposition in writing?—A. In writing, yes. 

Q. Have you those letters with you?—A. I have not. 

Q. Why didn’t you bring! them with you? Did not your suminons tell you to 
bring all papers in reference to this matter?—A. No, there was a pen struck through 
that. 

Q. We may have to recall you, because, of course, we want the correspondence if 
you can produce it. Have you personal knowledge of the amounts of these contracts? 
—A. I could not recall them. 

Q. Have you any books here?—A. Not here, I have nothing here. 

Q. Then your evidence will not be much good to us. You can answer perhaps a 
few general questions, and we may require you to produce your books. Do you re- 
member the contract in reference to part of the Woods building, the west half of the 
building 2—A. The west, yes. e ; 

Q. This would te west, would it not? This is west (Indicating by a motion) ? 
—A. Yes, I don’t know of any contract. 

Q. What were the terms?—A. It is pretty hard to— 

Q. It is pretty hard to what?—A. It is pretty hard to remember. There were 
several things and alterations. 

Q. Your books would show?—A. They would show some of it. And then there 
were differences again from that, and the way the work was done. 

Q. Did you superintend the wiring?—A. I did. 
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Q. On the west half of the building, what wiring was done?—A. Well, the wir- 
ing that was there had to be taken out altogether practically, and it— 

Q. Was that wiring there when the building was originally put up?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have that contract?—A. No, I did not have the first contract. That 
was given, I think, to O’Reilly and Murphy. 

Q. Then you had to open the walls, and rewire the whole building?—A. Yes; we 
had to rewire half completely. 

Q. You had to rewire that half completely ?—A. Completely. i 

Q. And then you put in wires in order to serve the different offices ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that was the whole half of that building, was it?—A. Yes. 


Q. Well, that would be more work would it not than wiring half of the Canadian 


building, originally?—A. Than the complete wiring of the Canadian building? 

Q. Than the complete wiring of the half of the Canadian building?—A. I do not 
think so. 

Q. Still you had to open the walls again, and rewire it all anew, you said?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. That would entail more work than the wiring originally?—A. Well, there was 
no opening of the walls there. That is a fire proof building, and everything had to be 
done. 

Q. I understand you to say in answer to my question— 

Mr. CarveLt.—You said it. 

Mr. SHarre.—And he confirmed it. 

The CuammMan.—I take a little different view in this examination from proceed- 
ings in a court of law. In these proceedings, I have been allowing considerably 
more latitude. Still, Mr. Sharpe, you should not put words in a witness’ mouth. 

Mr. Suarpe.—The witness is the contractor, and he can correet me if I am wrong: 

The Wirness.—We could not open the walls there because they could not be 
opened. 

Mr. Suarpe.—You should have said that at first instead of confirming what T 
have stated. 

Q. So that in rewiring the Woods building, you said it had to be rewired com- 
pletely 7—A. Yes. 

Q. There would not be any more work than in wiring the Canadian building?— 
A. Well, I cannot compare the two buildings, because they were altogether different. 

Q. Was there much more work in one than in the other?—A. Well, of course, 
the wiring would be in accordance with the size of the building. The Canadian 
building is a much larger building. ; 

Q. The stories higher I think?—A. Yes, I think it is a larger building. 

Q. Now, as a matter of fact, did you take down the wiring in the Woods’ build- 
ing, or did you just make the attachment for the offices?—A. We took it down, we 
had to. : : 

Q. Why did you take it down? Why did not the main wires do?—A. The main 
wires were not powerful enough, were not large enough. 

Q. So you had to rewire the whole building?—A. We had to practically. 

Q. And your account for that part of the building was $576?—A. I do not know 
where you get the figures. I can’t say exactly what the figure was, I have not got 
that with me. | j 

Q. These are the figures furnished to me by the government officers. Can you 
explain to me, if the electric wiring in the Woods’ building only cost $576, now your 
contract for one part of the Canadian building amounted to $3,864?—A. I can’t at 
this moment. 

Q. Well, were there any rebates made to you?—A. Which? 

Q. Was there any rebate made to Mr. Woods by you?—A. Not that I know of. 


Q. You are the head of the firm, you would know if there were any, wouldn’t you? 
—A. Oh, yes. | 
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Q. If there were any rebate made you would know it?—A. Certainly. 
Q. Did you furnish any account or make any rebate to him in any shape or form, 


_ directly or indirectly ?—A. No, I did not. 


Q. Would you be good enough to produce the books and correspondence in con- 
nection with the contracts at the next meeting of this committee ?—A. I will. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Did you do the wiring on both sides of the Canadian building, as well as the 
western side of the Woods’ building/—A. Of the Canadian building. 

Q. Yes?—A. I did. 

Q. The whole thing?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Tell us, what had you to do in order to do that work properly?—A. We had 
to bring the lights to the places where they were required in each of the offices. The 
way the wires were put in before, they were simply placed in a regular way for a large 
open space, and we had to take that wiring down and rewire it in order to place the 
lights where they were required in each office. 

Q. What was your mode of laying out the works?—A. The mode of laying out the 
work ? 

Q. Yes, give us a general plan of the work?—A. Of course the lights were laid 
out in the new offices something like they are in this room, for instance. 

Q. I know, but did you have the current all over the building from one outlet or 
did you have several outlets?—A. We had two sets of mains, one for each side of the 
building. 

Q. They would run perpendicularly on each of the walls?—A. Yes, from the base- 
ment up. 

Q. And what did you have from that?—A. Lateral mains running lengthwise, 
one set in each floor along the halls. 

Q. You say you put two sets of mains perpendicularly, would that require two 
sets of mains on each floor or one set of mains on each floor?—A. We have what I 
.call the mains, the principal wires, the wires come in from the basement, then they 
run up in the centre of the building one set for each side, running right through to 
the top floor. 

Q. That is all right to get your main, but what about the sub mains?—A. The 
Sub mains, well, there are two sub mains from the centre running each way, one to the 
front and the other one to the baek of the building on each floor at each side, that is 
four on each floor. 

Q. That is what I was coming at, there would be two sub mains on each floor ?— 
A. On each side. 

Q. One would be a continuation of the other, it would be as if you had two sub 
mains running from one end of the building to the other on each floor—aA. Yes. 

Q. Then you branch off from that to the different rooms.—A. To the different 
rooms : 

~ Q. Now there is an account here for $3,864 for wiring Canadian building, and it 
appears as though it was on the first lease, but that lease is only for one half the 
building. I might say there is no account furnished in connection with the electric 
wiring for the second half of the Canadian building; did you do the wiring on both 
sides of the Canadian building?—A. J did it, yes. 

Q. And you got your pay for it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, do you know whether the account of $3,864 includes the wiring on both 
sides of the Canadian building or only the one side of it?——A. I could not say that 
without looking it up. 

Q. You can get that, information, can you?—A. Yes. 

Q. I would like you to get it. 
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By Mr. Sharpe: : 

Q. Did you do the electric wiring while the building was in process of erection 
or after it was completed ?—A. We did some of it, we had to follow the building. 

Q. And that would be necessary no matter to what purposes the building would 
be pnt?—A. The first installation ? 

Q. Yes?—A. I suppose it would. 

Q. Then the attachments for the several offices were mere minor matters, weren’t 
they, of minor expense ?—A. That was really the hardest part of the work. ; 

Q. It was the hardest part of the work, but it would not be the most expensive 
part, would it?—A. It would, because this drilling had to be done in the ceiling, it was 
a cement ceiling. : 

Q. Can you give us, when you come the next time a statement as to the relative 
cost of the main wiring and the several attachments ?—A. I can. 

Q. You will give us that information ?—A. I will. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. D. M. Finnie, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario): 

Q. You are the manager of the Bank of Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. You appear as a stockholder or a shareholder of the Imperial Realty Com- 
pany ?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. I understand that the Imperial Realty Company on October 20, 1906, pur- 
chased from Mr. J. W. Woods these buildings that are rented by the government?— 
A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. For $1,000,000 in stock?—A. Well, it depends on the date, there have been 
some buildings put up subsequently, so that they did not pay that figure in the be- 
ginning. : 

Q. That was what was in the deed, $1,000,000 stock?—A. That will be right. 

Q. That included the Woods building, the Canadian building and the Railway 
Commission building on Queen street /—A. That is right. 

Q. Would it include any other building?—A. No; it may have included other 
land. I am not positive. 

Q. Yes; a few vacant lots on the other side; so that the only assets of the Realty 
Company would be these lots and the buildings that are rented to the government, be- 
sides two or three vacant lots on the other side?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you one of the original incorporators?—<A. I believe I was, yes. 

Q. Had you in contemplation at the time you formed the Imperial Realty Com- 
pany; the renting of the Canadian building to the government?—A. It was one of the 
the possibilities, I think. 

Q. Wasn’t it one of the certainties?—A. Not to my knowledge. I could not say 
as to that; there was always a doubt about it until it was completed. 

Q. But it was contemplated, it was in the minds of the incorporators to take over 
the Canadian building and to allow the government to take it at a certain rental 2— 
A. Yes, it was contemplated; the government wanted it, and we were disposed to 
rent it to them. 

Q. And the first lease that was made was dated the 13th of September, 1906 2—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And on October 20, 1906, Mr. Woods transferred all those interests to the 
Imperial Realty Company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that it was in contemplation before Mr. Woods transferred the property 
to the Imperial Realty Company that the government would ‘take it over? 

Mr. Carverit.—lIt was in contemplation, but it was not a fact. 
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By Mr. Sharpe (Ontario) : 


Q. Now, the fact is Mr. Woods, subsequent to the lease, transferred all his holdings 
to the Imperial Realty Company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But before the lease was executed by Mr. Woods it was in contemplation by the 
Imperial Realty Company ?—A. The contemplation was to take over Mr. Woods’ posi- 
tion, whatever it might be. 

Q. Letters patent were granted to the Imperial Realty Company on the 4th Octo- 
ber, 1906. The original incorporators were D. M. Finnie, one share; J. W. Woods, 
one share; Glyn Osler, one share; Bennett Rosamond, ex-M.P., one share?—A. Yes, 
and Shirley Ogilvie?—A. Ogilvie, that-is right. 

Q. Then on the 20th day of November, 1908, supplementary letters patent were 
taken out reducing the capitalization?—A. Yes, I believe so. Yes, that is right. 

Q. Now, why was it a matter of importance to the company that the supplementary 
letters patent should date back to the 20th November ?—A. I don’t know that there was 
any object in it. 

Q. You don’t know whether there was any object or not?—A. No. 

Q. A certified copy of the minutes of the meeting whereby it was resolved to 
reduce the capitalization was filed with the Department of Public Works?—A. Yes. 

Q. You will correct me if I am making any misstatement in connection with this 
matter, for I want to ask you a question or two about it. Now, the minutes read: 


‘“Wepnespay, Nov. 4th, 1908. 
‘Present: James W. Woods, Bennett Rosamond, J. E. Cunningham, G. OC. Ed- 
wards, John Gorman, Robert Gill, D. M. Finnie, W. L. Marler, Judge MacTavish, 
W. H. Rowley, Travers Lewis, Shirley Ogilvie and Ernest Linton. Sir Henry Pellatt 
and Glyn Osler were represented by their proxies. J. W. Woods representing in the 
aggregate 7,126 shares.’ 


Are there any other shares in the company outside of these that are mentioned 
there2—A. Oh, yes. There must be. I don’t know who they are, but there are. 

Q. You do not know who they are?—A. No. 

Q. It is set out that they desire to issue bonds in lieu particularly of some of the 
preferred stock?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it is set out who the preferred stockholders were. Mr. James W. Woods 
holds 550 preferred shares. It is set out that you hold 800 in trust?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you hold any in your own right?—A, Yes. 

Q. How many shares?—A. Oh, I should think about—I am not sure whether it 
is 25 or 40. It is one or the other. 

Q. Who owns the balance of the stock?—A. Well 

Objections raised by Mr. Carvell, to the question being put, unless the witness had 
no objection to answering. Mr. Carvell argued that there was no reason for probing 
the private affairs of the company in an investigation of this kind. 

The Cuamman.—tI do not see any occasion for it, but, if the witness likes to 
answer, he may. 

The Witness.—I was going to explain that I don’t own the shares in any private 
capacity, but in an official capacity as bank manager, and I don’t propose to answer 
unless I have to. 

The CHamMan.—It seems to me that, in a case of an incorporated company like 
this, you should not go into every detail in connection with the stockholders. 

Mr. SHarPe contended that, unless the question were allowed, it would not be 
possible to discover whether or not somebody in the department was not interested in, 
and had promoted this work. Surely, they were entitled to know who was the bene- 
ficiary owner of these shares. 

Mr. Carvety.—Nine-tenths of the companies which are organized in Canada are 
companies in which the majority of stock is held by one or two people, and it is paid 
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for by a transfer of property, real estate, I do not think my hon. friend has shown any 
reason why we should go into any individual’s private affairs; if it were Mr. Finnie’s 
private affairs I would not object, but he is brought here as an official of the bank, and 
is asked to divulge official secrets of his position as manager of the Bank of Ottawa. 

The CuatrMan.—I might say that is the way it strikes me. 

Mr. Snarpr.—Allow me to ask you a question, Mr. Carvell, if this trust stock is 
held for the benefit of somebody in the department am J not entitled to ask this ques- 
tion ? 
Mr. Carvett.—lf my learned friend will change his question to that form I have 
no objection to that. 

Mr. Suarrs.—I might go farther than that and ask if it is held for some relative 
of somebody in the department. 

Mr. Carveti.—I have no objection to my learned friend getting down to the very 
bottom of the matter in so far as the officials of the department, or the minister, or 
any of their relatives are concerned. I do not think I am trying to stop the investi- 
gation, but I make this objection as a matter of principle. I have no objection to 
the witness being asked whether any officer of the department or any relative of, any 
officer, or whether the minister or his friends are the beneficiary owners of this stock. 

The Cuamman.—I think Mr. Sharpe will have the right to inquire whether this 
stock was held by or for any one belonging to the department or any one connected 
with them, but I do not think he has any right to go into the affairs of private in- 
dividuals outside of that. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. How long did you hold the stock in trust?—A. I cannot fix any date, it did not 
come to me in connection with my capacity as a member of the Imperial Realty Com- 
pany, but it came to me in my capacity as manager of the Bank of Ottawa. If some 
individual came in and asked for a loan on that stock he would probably get it; they 
came in, not all at one time, but they came in individually. 

Q. That is the way it came to you, on account of loans?—A. That is the only 


Q. You collect the dividend and pay them the dividend, do you?—A. Yes. 
Q. You hold it for different parties7—A. Oh, yes, quite a numbe:. 
Q. About how many different parties?—A. Well, I suppose seven or eight, at a 


Q. For seven or eight different parties?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they any of the original holders?—A. Yes, I think they are. 

Q. Are they all original holders?—A. I am not positive about that, but those that 
are not original holders are a very very small proportion of them. 

Q. Were stock certificates issued to you as trustee direct by the company?—A. 

s far as I know they were issued in the first place to the party getting the stock, and 
subsequently when they wanted to make a loan they were issued to us, that is they 
were hypothecated to myself and I had the transfer made. 


A 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You hold them as security for the Joans?—A. Only. 


By Mr. Sharpe: r 


Q. Then, I will come back to that in a minute, what was the last transfer that 
was made to you?—A. I could not tell you, I would have to refer to the books. 

Q. There are not many transfers, you have held them ever since November 20th, 
1908.—A. T think they are nearly all paid up. i 
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Q. You still hold the certificates, don’t you?—A. No, we hold a very few of 
them, the most of them are paid. 

Q. Then you are not trustee?—A. Not at the present time. 

Q. You are not then the trustee for 800 shares now?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. Did ;the Trust Company pay Mr. Woods par value for the stock?—A. I 
think they paid more. 

Q. You think they paid more?—A. I think so. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. That will be the preferred stock, I suppose you are asking about, they did not 
pay more than $1,000,000.—A. You see there was not a million dollars paid for it by 
anybody. The million dollars was not issued, that is the capitalization, but they did 
not get a million dollars in money for it. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Mr. Woods got, according to the bargain and sale deed in the registry office 
there was a million dollars of stock given to Mr. Woods?—A. As a matter of fact, 
he did not get a million: dollars in stock; I think the books will show he got much less 
than that. ; 

Q. Then the Woods building which is owned by the company is rented for $25,- 
470.20 a year?—A. I think so. 

Q. And the Canadian building is rented for $42,536.90 and the Railway com- 
mission building for $5,800?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that in ten years the net returns over and above the taxes and other ex- 
penses would amount to $736,141—A. If there were no expenses. 

Mr. Carvetit.—lIf the lease ran that long, you are assuming that? 

Mr. Suaren.—We are assuming that, yes. The one lease provides for ten years 
and the other provides for renewal after five years?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. I suppose it was assumed that the government in its generosity will renew 
them ?—A. If the government renew these leases they will probably have to pay a 
little more for them. . 

Q. The leases contain a condition for renewing for another five years—A. That 
is an unfortunate thing for the Company, not for the government. 

Q. Well, the net returns for ten years will be $736,141.—A. Yes. 

Q. And in thirty years it will be $2,208,4232—A. Yes. 

Q. Now the company after obtaining these most favourable leases from the goy- 
ernment issued $500,000 mortgage bonds?—A. Yes. 

Q. Fo the Royal Trust Company?—A. That is right. 

Q. And they are thirty year bonds?—A. I think so, yes. 

Q. Drawing 6 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the trust instrument provides for a sinking fund of $8,500 a year?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. So that in thirty years the sinking fund will provide practically for the mort- 
gage bonds?—A. Yes. 

Q. In thirty years the $500,000 in bonds will be paid for and if the company con- 
tinue to rent at the favourable terms the government is now paying the company will 
draw $2,208,423—A. Yes. 

Q. Now you refuse to tell us for whom you hold the stock in trust?—A. Well, 
I could not tell you, I do not know at the present moment, and I do not think I 
would if I could unless I am compelled to, and then I would have to investigate the 
books of the Bank in order to give the information? 
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The CuamrMan.—I would not allow the question to be asked; you say the stock 
you hold is held only as security to the loan?—A. There is no mystery in regard: 'to 
the stock at all, it is only an ordinary bank transaction. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. How much stock was transferred for the buildings?—A. To whom? 

Q. To Mr. Woods?—A. My recollection is it was $800,000. 

Q. But Mr. Woods makes a declaration here that it is desirable to reduce the 
capitalization to $800,000 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So you must be mistaken, Was not the original transfer a million shares?— 
A. The original transfer, as far as I know, was not a million shares. The original 
capitalization was a million shares. Eight hundred thousand were issued, and at the 
time the bonds were issued there were still two hundred thousand in the treasury which 
were taken off. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. The capitalization was reduced?—A. The capitalization was reduced by 
$200,000, yes. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. That. was of the undisposed stock ?—A. Of the undisposed stock, yes. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Do you know how much stock these other gentlemen own ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Bennett Rosamond and Judge MacTavish?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know any person who was interested in this stock which you held in 
trust, or the owner of any other trust stock, or any stock at all; do you know any 
person directly or indirectly connected with the department, who owns stock?—A. 
Nobody. 

Q. You don’t know of anybody?—A. I don’t know of anybody that is connected 
with the department. 

Q. They may be connected without your knowledge?—A. I think it is very 
unlikely from my recollection of the names. 

Q. Who would negotiate the loans?—A. Mr. Woods. He would have the fixing of 
all the agreements and contracts.—A. Quite so. 

Q. You would not know anything about them?—A. No. 

Q. What understanding did you have?—A. None. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Ernest Loyton, called, sworn and examined: 
By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. You are the Secretry-Treasurer of the Imperial Realty Company?—A. I am. 


Q. You have been connected with the company ever since its inauguration 2—A. I 
have. : 


Q. And you were the Secretary-Treasurer of Woods, Limited before that?—A. 


The treasurer. 
Q. The government has a contract for the heating of the Wood’s and Canadian 
buildings with you, I believe?—A. Yes. 
Q. You have the one heating system heating both buildings #—A. Yes, I haye not 
gone into that very closely, Major. 
Q. But you could tell us in a general way. You have three men e i 
: ou. : mployed in the 
heating of the buildings?—A. We have, yes. ro 
Q. The foreman receives $900 a year?—A. Well, Major, in my—I have no objec- 
tions to answering questions about the heating, but I don’t think I was asked to 
bring up any papers in reference to the heating. 
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Q. It was in connection with all the expenses, these whole accounts?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Carve. raised the objection that the committee were not investigating 
anything connected with the heating of these buildings. 

Mr. SHarPe.—We have gone so far, and I should think we should close the matter 
up, seeing we have the Secretary-Treasurer here. 

The CHamMaNn.—It is not before the committee, and we have gone over it pretty 
fully already, I think. 

Mr. SHarrre.—l think I am entitled to go into the question of heating, and see 
whether it does not bear upon the question of rent. 

The CHAIRMAN.—What is your question ? 

Mr. SuarPr.—l want to know the wages he is paying to the three men employed. 
I know pretty well. The foreman is getting $900, and the two subordinates are getting 
from $45 to $50. Is that right? 

The CHAIRMAN.—You can answer that question, witness?—A. It is correct. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. How much is it, $45—A. $50. 

The CHamrMAnN.—That is what we had before. 

Mr. SuarPe.—Then I want to know the quantity of coal you burn, and the price 
you pay for it? 

The CHaimMan.—You can answer that. 

The WitnEss.—We burn from eleven to twelve hundred, perhaps fourteen hundred 
tons per year. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. The foreman said eleven to twelve hundred.—A. It varies. 

The Cuamman.—This witness would know probably better than the foreman. 

Mr. SHarre.—If he does not know any more than to state from eleven to twelve 
to fourteen hundred, he does not know anything accurately about it. I want to know 
what he is swearing to. Are you swearing to fourteen hundred?—A. No, J am not 
swearing to fourteen hundred. I am satisfied we burn eleven to twelve hundred. 

Q. Your books would show you beyond peradventure the exact quantity, would 
they not?—A. No. 

Q. You pay for the coal, and the entry goes through your books?—A. The 
vouchers would probably show. 

Q. There is a means of ascertaining it?—A. Oh, certainly. 

Q. And it is all soft coal, run of mine and slack?—A. No. 

Q. And lump? 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. What did you say to that?—A. No. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. Tell us the quantities?—A. It is very difficult to say that, Major. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. The witness has not been subpeenaed here to give evidence on that at all.— 
A. I haven’t gone into that. : 

Mr. Carvett—The witness is asked to give evidence on something he has not 
investigated at all. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. You knew Mr. Berry was subpenaed here for that purpose 7A. I did. 
Q. And you know what his evidence was on{—A. I understood it was satisfac- 
tory. I thought you were satisfied with him. 
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Q. It was not completed because we did not know the amount you paid for the 
eoal.—A. I did not understand that. 

Q. It is soft coal you use?—A. Some hard coal. 

Q. But the bulk of the heating is done with soft coal?—A. It is. 

Q. What is the average price of that coal?—~A. I would think about $5.25. 

Q. It would average about $5.257—A. Yes. 

Q. How many months in the year are the two subordinate men employed, six or 
eight months?—A. No, about eight months, nine months sometimes. 

Q. Now, are there any other expenses that you are put to in connection with the 
heating of the building?—A. Yes. 

Q. What are they?—A. Repairs. 

Q. What would they average? Your books would all show this accurately, and 
if necessary we will have to have the books, but can you tell us from your own know- 
ledge?—A. Oh, I should say from $300 to $400. 

Q. You think it is from $300 to $400, have you examined the items for the last 
three or four years?—A. No, I told you I haven’t done so, 

Q. What is the cheapest price of the coal you buy?—A. We buy slack. 

Q. What is that worth?—A. That is worth 

Q. You buy that direct from the miners?—A. We buy it from all over. 

Q. Don’t you ship it in by boat?—A. Sometimes. 

Q. From the United States?—A. We buy everything we can in Canada. 

Q. What is the slack worth, laid down?—A. I should say it is worth about $5. 

Q. For slack?—A. Laid down. 

Q. It costs you that laid down? 

Mr, Carvett.—Laid down in the building ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. That iis what you have to pay for it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Have you any other information to give us in reference to the heating ?—A. 
Well, I don’t know what you want to know. 

Q. I am through as far as the heating is concerned, unless you have more infor- 
mation to give us—now in regard to the electric lighting, you have a contract with 
the government to light the building? 

Mr. CarveLu.—That is something this committee has never gone into yet, and 
I tell my hon. friend frankly, I have not seen the papers; I do not know anything 
about it, and I object to this evidence being given at this meeting of the committee. 
If my hon. friend wishes to go into this:matter, there is no objection whatever to get- 
ting the papers before the committee in the proper form, and then he can investigate 
to his heart’s content; but I feel that my hon. friend ought not to go on and investi- 
gate something that is not before the committee, the papers in connection with which 
no member has had an opportunity of perusing. 

The CuairmMaN.—If the papers are not before the committee, I do not think we 
should go on. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. You have a contract with the government to light the building? 

The Wirness.—Have IJ to answer that question? 

The CHamrMAN.—Yes, you can answer that question—A. We have, yes. 

Q. The government pays you the amount of the lighting?—A. We get paid for 
it, yes. 

Q. Do they pay more than you pay the electric light company? 

The Cuairman.—Now, then, I do not think you can go into that. 

Mr. SHarpe.—lf the witness hasn’t any objection, I don’t see any reason why 
you should prevent his answering. 

The Wirness.—I objected to the question in the first place. 
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The CuarrMan.—I do not think that is a question you can call upon him to an- 
swer. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. The chief architect of the department, and one of the officers of the depart- 
ment producing papers here stated that the government pays the Woods Company, 
that is the Imperial Realty Company, for the lighting, and that all they pay is the 
exact amount that the Imperial Realty Company pays the Electric Light Company. 
Ts that correct, or is it not? 

Mr. Carvett.—Do not answer that question, witness, I object. 

The CHamMaN.—You need not answer that. 

Mr. Carvett.—Get all the papers here, Mr. Sharpe, so that we can all haye a 
chance to investigate it. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. It is a very easy matter, we do not want the papers here, if he will answer 
the question. Does the Electric Light Company allow any discount for cash payment 
of their bills? 

Mr. Carveti.—TI object to that. 

The Cuairman.—AII these questions are objectionable, I think, on the same lines. 
We have no papers here at all in connection: with the matter. The fact is, I have 
allowed a most tremendous latitude in this investigation from the very beginning; 
I think it is right to allow considerable latitude, but it seems to me it has gone 
far enough now. Ever since I have been chairman I have allowed great latitude and 
I have done so purposely. The witness may answer if he likes, but I am not going 
to compel him.—A. I have not gone into these papers and I am not in a position to 
answer. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Without going into the papers, do you know, in a general way, that the gov- 
ernment is paying more than you have to pay for the lighting?—A. I am not in a 
position to answer that. 

Q. Do you mean to say you are not in a position to answer it because you do 
not know, or because you haven’t the books?—A. Because I haven’t gone into it. 

Q. You mean to say because you haven’t the books and because you hayen’t 
examined the books you cannot answer. Don’t you know, in a general, way, that the 
government is paying more, without getting down to details?—A. Why is it necessary 
to answer that. 

Q. Simply because the chairman said you could answer if you liked. 

The CHAIRMAN.—You can answer if you like, I am not going to compel you to 
answer. 

The Witness.—Well, I object. 

Mr. SuHarpe.—Then we can assume, of course, that the government is paying 
more? 

The CHatrMan.— I should assume that the government is, because I do not sup- 
pose that these people are working for nothing. 

Mr. SHarrre.—lI desire now to move that the papers be laid on the table and that 
we take up the whole question together. 

The CHAmMAN.—Put your motion in the proper form, you can do so before we 
adjourn. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Is there a contract or is it by letter?—A. I do not think there is any con- 
tract. 

-Q. I know there isn’t a contract, it is either all a verbal arrangement or by 
letter. 
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of *t any papers before us at all, I don’t really know 


where we are. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Now have you any memoranda or statement in your books showing when the 
various departments entered into possession of the buildings?—A. No, I haven’t any. 

Q. How many elevators are there in the Woods building?—A. Two. 

Q. How many did the department pay half the cost of ?—A. Well, I can’t say 
that definitely, but I think one. 

. How many elevators are there in the Canadian building?—A. Three. 

. That is passenger elevators?—A. Two passenger. Three passenger now. 

. Three passenger elevators?—A. Yes. 

. One freight ?—A. No, they are all passenger now. 

They are all passenger now?—A. Practically. 

. And before the government entered into possession as tenants under their 
lease, how many were there?—A. I think there were three. 

Q. They were all erected before. the government entered into possession of the 
building ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Notwithstanding the fact that before the government entered into possession 
of the Canadian building under their lease, three elevators were erected in it, yet the 
government under the five years’ lease turns round and pays half the expense of these 
three elevators. Is not that right?—A. Yes. 

. What did the elevators in the Woods building cost?—A. I don’t know. 

. What did the elevators in the Canadian building cost?—A. 1 don’t know. 

. Your books will show?—A. No. Not the Imperial Realty books. 

. Well, the Woods, Limited would show ?—A. No. 

The James W. Woods would show?—A. That is Mr. Woods’ private affair. 
Yon are his treasurer?—A. No. 

Haven’t you a statement of the amount that was paid for these elevators /— 
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. In any of your books?—A. Except in the Imperial Realty books. 
. You have one in the Imperial Realty book?—A. Yes. 
. Have you got that book with yon?—A. TJ have. 
. Will you let us see it, please?—A. (Produces book.) What is it you want to 
see, Major ? 

Q. I want to see what you paid for the elevators?—A. I have no statement of that 
here. 

Q. Where will that statement be?—A. I presume in Mr. Woods’ books. ° 

Q. You said there was a statement in the books of the Imperial Realty Company? 
—A. Oh, no. I misunderstood your question. 

Q. Well, the Imperial Realty Company took over this building in 1906?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. There were elevators put in since then?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Don’t you think so?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. And you don’t know anything about the cost of the elevators?—<A. I do not. 

Q. Do you know that the steel structures in connection with the elevators were 
let as part of the contract with the elevator company ‘—A. I do not. I don’t know. 

Q. Have you a list of the stockholders in the Imperial Realty Company ?—A. I 
sent for the book. I don’t know whether I have it here. (Produces book.) Must I 
give these? 
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The CuairmMan.—If you have no objections, give them. 


The Wrrness.—I can show Major Sharpe privately. 
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Q. I beg your pardon?—A. Is it necessary to give these names? I have no ob- 
jection to your seeing them privately. 

Q. Where are the list of transfers?/—A. I have not got the transfer book here. 
I did not know you wanted it. 

Q. Gordon C. Edwards holds a hundred shares in trust. Do you know for whom 
he holds them?—A. I don’t think he holds any in trust. 

Q. He does according to the memorandum that was filed with the department 
when the company was applying for supplementary letters patent?—A. I think that 
must be a mistake, Major. 

Q. D. M. Finnie is put down for 800 shares in trust and Gordon C. Edwards for 
100 in trust?—A. I think that must be a mistake, because I do not know of his hold- 
ing any in trust. 

Q. You don’t know who he holds them for, if he holds them in trust?—A. No. I 
don’t think he does. 

Q. Now, on March 29, 1906, there is an account rendered for window shades placed 
in the Canadian building for $433.32. That was objected to for some time, and 
you had some difficulty in passing it. Do you remember that account?—A. Was that 
rendered by the Imperial Realty Company or by Woods, Limited? It was not rendered 
by the Imperial Realty Company. 

Q. From J. 8. Sheard, jr., an account from Woods for window shades. Are you 
not familiar with the business of Woods?—A. I am, but we have a great many trans- 
actions every day, and it would be almost impossible for me to—there might have 
been some misfit. 

Q. Mr. Woods occupied the Canadian building first, did he not, before the govern- 
ment went into it?—A. No. 

Q. The government were the first oceupants?—A. The Woods, Limited, occupied 
a portion of it. 

Q. What portion?—A. A portion of the east side. 

Q. I am speaking of the Canadian building?—A. Yes; a portion of the east side. 

Q. What portion ?—A. Five or six floors; I just forget how many. 

Q. You don’t know when they vacated and the government took possession ’—A. 
No, I do not. 

Q. Is there anything in your books to show?—A. No, there is not. There is-no 
memorandum, except that they paid the rent. 

Q. Did the government pay the rent before the buildings were occupied?—A. No. 

Q. Are you sure about that, because the evidence here is that they were paying 
rent before the buildings were actually occupied?—A. I don’t think so; not that I 
know of. 

Q. You don’t know that? Now, there was some difficulty— 


Mr. McKenzm.—Surely there must be a contract showing when the government 
took possession of these buildings. 


The Cuamman.—There is a lease. 

The Wirness.—There is a lease. 

Mr. McKenzm.—The lease would be the best evidence. 

Mr. Suarpe.— Not evidence as to when they took possession, but evidence as to 
when they were paying rent. 

The Cuamman.—Mr. Ewart undertook to get information on that. 

Mr. McKenzi.—If we sit here listening to evidence, it ought to be good evidence. 
This is not good evidence when the original contract can be put in. 

Mr. Suarpr.—I have been trying to find out for three or four days when the gov- 
ernment took possession. 
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By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Now, you had some difficulty about the electric fixtures between the depart- 
ment and Woods, Limited, or the Imperial Realty Company, one or other.—A. I do 
not recollect any, I do not know what it was. 

Q. Do you attend to the correspondence ?—A. Yes, Mr. Woods does or I do. 

Q. Mr. Woods is in England now, and not available as a witness?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us. while it is in our mind, why the two leases of the Woods building 
that were date! cn ‘lie same day qvere not put in the one lease?—A. I can’t answer 
that, I suppose—— 

Q. Don’t you really know, you are a man on the inside.—A. I really don’t. 

Q. Tell us the reason why the two leases dated the 30th of August, 1905, the one 
covering one part of the building and the other covering another part of the build- 
ing were not included in one.—A. Is there any objection to that. 

Q. I can’t see the sense of it—A. Don’t you think the department could tell you? 

Q. The west half, for instance, of the building except the top floors for five years, 
and it may be renewed for five years, and starts on the first of November, 1905, that 
is dated the 30th of August, 1905, and the next is dated the same day, the 30th of 
August, 1905, for the top floor east and west for eight years from the 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1905.—A. I can tell you, Major, it has reference to the Militia Department lease ~ 
which runs for ten years. The Militia Department, I understand occupy those floors 
and it is to run concurrent with that lease. 

Q. Why wouldn’t both leases for the same building run coneurrently?—A. They 
hayen’t any reference to the same building. 

Q. No,-but they have reference to the same department?—A. But not for the 
same term of years. 

Mr. Mackenzie.—They were dealing with two departments, I suppose? 

Mr. SHarpr.—No, the leases were made with the Public Works Department.— 
A. It may have been more convenient for the Public Works Department. 

Mr. Carvetu.—One thing you will observe is that the second lease No. 5695, 
terminates on the same day as does the Militia Department lease, that is 
the ten year lease, and that portion must be the pprtion occupied by the Militia 
Department, because it was made to terminate at the same time as the main Militia 
Department lease-—A. That is what I understand, Mr. Carvell. 

Q. That is the answer, it terminates in November, 1913?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Blain: 
Q. How could it be a convenience to the Department of Public Works?—A. I 
do not understand how they run their Public Works Department. 
Mr. Macxenzie.—Are there two leases. 
Mr. Carvetyt.—That is the explanation, there are two. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Now all the fixtures were put in by Woods, Limited, or by the Imperial . 
Realty Company, the electric fixtures?—A. I think so. 

Q. And you got the fixtures free of duty ?—A. I do not recollect that, whether we 
did or not. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Do not the government own the fixtures?—A. They do. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. You did not, as a matter of fact, pay any duty on any wiring or electric fix- 
tures?—A. I cannot tell you, Major, because I do not know. 
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Q. What do you mean by this letter? (reads): 


‘TmrrertaL Reatry Company, Lriren, 
Ortawa, February 6, 1908. 
D. Ewart, Esq., 
Chief Architect, 
Dept. of Public Works. 


Dear Sir,—Owing to the writer’s illness and absence from the office for three 
weeks, your favour of the 20th ult. has not been answered. 

In re electric fixtures, we think you are in error when you say each pay half, 
on the contrary you paid for all these fixtures, and they are the property of the 
governnment, and not ours, hence your justification in passing them free of duty. 
We would be prepared to meet you in regard to the duty, and, if you pwill allow 
us $1.50 on each fixture, this will enable us to deliver them to you without any 
loss. The duty, as you are aware, is thirty per cent. We are, 

Yours very truly, 
IMPERIAL REALTY CO., LTD., 
(Sed.) JAMES W. Woops, 
President. 
A. Did I write that letter? 
Q. No, James W. Woods did, as president.—A. Well, Mr. Woods 
Q. You cannot explain what you meant by: 


“We would be prepared to meet you in regard to the duty, and, if you will 
allow us $1.50 on each fixture, this will enable us to deliver them to you without 
any loss.’ 

A. I cannot. Mr. Woods handled that. 

Mr. Mackenzmm.—That is evidently one of a series of letters. The committee can- 
not understand the matter without having all the correspondence before them. 

Mr. SHarpr.—l suppose Mr. Linton could be ordered to return at the next meet- 
ng. 

The Cuamman.—Mr. Linton can come back whenever you need him. 

Mr. SHArRPE.—I want him in connection with the heating and lighting. I have 
already made a motion for the papers. 

Mr. Carvett.—There will be no objection on my part to affording ample time 
for the production of all the papers. Mr. Linton can be brought here again, 
and these papers gone into. I did not want to enter upon them to-day, without hav- 
ing had a chance to see the papers. They are not here yet, and I have had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. 

The CuairmMan.—I think you are right in regard to that. 

Mr. SHarPe.—You understand, Mr. Linton, what I want. I desire to have the 
cost of the electric lighting and what you were paying the Ottawa Electric Company. 
I also want a statement of the amount of coal, the quantities and prices, and the 
amount you were paying the men, and likewise your repair account book for the past 
three or four years. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Mr. Linton, when was this property transferred to the Imperial Realty Com- 
pany ?—A. October, 1906. 
Q. At that time were the bonds issued?—A. No. 
Q. For half a million?—A. No. 
Q. When were they issued?—A. They were issued last January—January, 1909. 
Q. That would be nearly a year and a half ago?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Who was the trustee under the mortgage?—A. The Royal Trust Company. 

Q. Do they take any means to find out the value of.the properties?—A. They 
made a valuation. 

Q. Who were the valuators?—A. Mr. Abraham Pratt and Mr. James Mather. 

Q. Who is Mr. Abraham Pratt?—A. He is the Royal Trust Company’s yaluator. 

Q. Where does he live?—A. He lives in Ottawa. 

Q. And who is the other gentleman?—A. James Mather, architect, of Ottawa. 

Q. Have you a statement of their appraisement ?—A. I have. 

Q. I would like you to produce it. 

Mr. Suarpr.—These gentlemen live in Ottawa, and surely they can be called. 
This is secondary evidence. 

Mr. Carvetu.—Perhaps I may ask a few. more questions to lay a foundation. My 
friend can object Jater on. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Was this statement furnished both to the Imperial Realty Company and to 
the Royal Trust Company ?7—A. It was. 

Q. Was it furnished before the mortgage and bonds were issued?—A. It was. 
It was necessary. 

Q. It was necessary ?—A. It was necessary. 

Q. And at whose instigation was the appraisement made?—A. The Royal Trust — 
Company. 

Q. Who underwrote the bonds?—A. The Royal Trust Company. 

Q. And what was the amount of the bonds issued?—A. Four hundred thousand 
were issued in the first place. Subsequently a hundred thousand were issued for the 
erection of the Roxborough building. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. Is that the new apartment house?—A. It is. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Then, as to these two buildings under discussion, the Woods building and 
the Canadian building, $400,000 were issued and underwritten by the Royal Trust 
Company ¢—A. Yes. 

Q. And before doing the underwriting, this appraisement was made by them ?— 
A. Yes, it was. 

Q. Was that submitted to your company’?—A. After it had been made, yes. 

Q. And accepted by your company?—A. Accepted, yes. 

Q. Now, is it a part of the records of your company ?—A. Yes, it is. 

Q. Have you there a copy or an original?—A. I have an original here (pro- 
ducing document). ’ 

Mr. Carveti.—I would like, Mr. Chairman, to offer this in evidence. 

The CuHatrman.—I think you could put that in. 

Mr. Carvett.—TI think so. My friend could bring these gentlemen here if he 
wishes. 

Mr. SuarPe.—You should have brought them. This evidence would not be ad- 
mitted in any court. 

The CuairMan.—lI have admitted a good deal of evidence that would not be allowed 
in any court. J have given a lot of latitude. I think it would expedite matters to 
put this document in. 

The Wirness.—This is addressed to Mr. J. J. Gormully, barrister, who is solicitor _ 
to the Royal Trust Company. 

Q. That is Mr. Gormully of Ottawa?—A. Yes. (Reads): 
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, Orrawa, December 17, 1908. 
J. J. GoRMALLY, Esq., 


* Barrister, &e., 
33 Sparks St., 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—Re Imperial Realty Company. Herewith you will find report as 
requested, on the value of the properties on schedule A belonging to the above 
company, being parcels numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 


Parcel number 1 being composed of the easterly thirty-three feet from front 
to rear of town lot number 25 on the south side of Queen street numbering east- 
ward towards the Rideau canal—size of land 33 feet in front by 99 in depth. On 
this land is a substantial fireproof building 33 feet by 84 feet, 5 stories high, 
stone front, steel and concrete construction, occupied by Canadian government. 


Riven vem ote enna deena cp chek osu e) eu cikis hve. c bain Gant area <h20,000/ 00 
RCCL ULTUGUN Oe eae Sekse etic Sic, «stp - asl cane 2 « 2 v401975..00 


$68,975 00 ° 


Parcel number 2—being composed of town lot No. 62 and the whole easterly 
po:tion of town in lot No. 61 on the south side of Slater street—size 99 by 157 
feet more or less. On this land there is erected a first-class fireproof building, 70 
feet by 157 feet, 7 stories high, built of Indiana sandstone, brick walls with 
steel and concrete construction and terra-cotta partitions, occupied by Canadian 
government. This building is known as the ‘Woods Building.’ 


Mialiewotmlanderts | ss ncic ei deacs cre stasis sloerteh wa O2oro14n00 
PINGING antes Yat ve taky Sch sb lee terse «22001086. 00 


$288,350 00 


Parcel number 3—being composed of lot 63 and broken lot 64 on the south 
side of Slater street and also being composed of the northerly portion of lot 63 
and 64 on the north side of Laurier avenue (formerly Maria street) size about 
121 feet in front and 220 feet in depth—superficial area 27,530 square feet. On 
this property is a building 8 stories high and of the same construction as the 
Woods building. It is known as the ‘Canadian Building,’ and occupied by the 
Canadian government. 


Wallna ait lemGiey 2A ab, ome cop Onc rl Mere peers: Jerse 1 
& © Vinod tethers aon 6 Gm Ran ceeiacle Crome cepmommc yr y Cone 00) 


$433,870 00 


Parcel number 4—being composed of the southerly part of lot 64 on the north 
side of Laurier avenue (formerly Maria street) size 66 feet in front by 99 feet in 
depth. On this property is erected two semi-detached brick dwellings 23 stories. 


een remniel ariteree ree oy trhicca! Spotiers Biren wicca ociou ses 893800) 00 
CC dina see ahi some acne se ses 3,000) 00 
$13,300 00 


Parcel number 5—being composed of lot 62 and the east half of lot 61 on 
the north side of Laurier avenue (formerly Maria street) size of land is 99 feet 
in front by 158 feet in depth and has no improvements thereon. 


Walia oF lem. o5 ooeci6- Be pcmanraG eae meee) oes er IO) 
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Summary. : 
Parcel No. 1—Queen street... ..:.. ¢- se es sae Sel clean anaemia 
“ “No. 2—Woods buildimg.’. 2. (5.0.5 2. )2e see eon 
«No. 3—Canadian building.. .. 5... os) asec 


No. 4—Nos.87 and 89 Laurier avenue... .. .. .. .. .. 18,300 00 
“ No. 5—Lot 62 and east half 61 Laurier avenue.. .. .. 238,565 00 


$828,060 00 


We, the undersigned have carefully examined the several properties named 
in the above report and are of the opinion that the values set opposite each 
property is a fair cash value thereof and that the total value of the five parcels 
of land is $828,060.00. 

(Sed.) A. PRATT, Valuator. 
(Sed.) JAS. MATHER, Valuator. be 


P.S.—Inclosed is schedule A, referred to in report. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

*" Q. Can you tell me what is the total valuation there placed upon the three 
properties under lease to the government/—A. About $792,000, I think it is, Mr. 
Carvell. 

Q. $791,195, I make it?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. Now, what rental is the government paying on that amount of property ?— 
A. What percentaye do you mean? 

Q. No, rental, the total rental?—A. The total rental they are paying is on the 
Canadian building $42,206, I think it is, on the Woods building $25,777, and on the 
Queen street building $5,300, 

Q. Can you total them up for me?—A. Yes, about $73,000. 

Q. $73,000 practically ?—A. Practically that. 

Q. Then as a matter of percentage that is how much?—A. Under 10 per cent. 

Q. Now add to that, if you will, the cost of heating, and see what you have, and 
you get $81,800.—A. <A little over 10 per cent. 

Q. That makes some $81,000, which is only a little over A. 10 per cent. 

Q. That is a total income to the company for those three rentals, including the 
heating of the buildings, is a fraction over 10 per cent?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. How long after the leases was this valuation made?—A. Well the date of this 
valuation is December, 1908, the leases have various dates, Mr. Blain. 

Q. What is the date of the first lease? 

Mr. Carvett.—The first is the 17th October, 1903, for ten years, the next is the 
30th August, 1905, for five years, and the next, 30th August, 1905, for eight years; 
then for the Canadian building on the 15th of September, 1906, and the 16th of 
April, 1908. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Now, how much is the government paying per square foot for the floor space 
in the Woods building? You might pardon me a moment, I ask that question because 
there seems to be a slight misunderstanding in some parts of the papers with regard 
to it; it is placed at 38 cents per foot in some papers, and in others at 36 cents per, ag 
foot.—A. 36 cents it is. 

Q. That is the proper amount?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what are they paying for the Canadian Building?—A. 41 cente. 

i Q. Has this same company any other property in the city of Ottawa2—A. We 
ave. 
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Q. What is it?—A. We have two houses at 87 and 89 Laurier avenue, and we 
have the Roxborough apartment house in the course of construction. 

Q. Are you renting the houses on Laurier avenue?—A. We are, yes. 

Q. For what purpose are they being rented?—A. They are small houses, and 
they are rented just temporarily; we intend to erect a building there. 

Q. Are they rented as dwellings?—A. As dwellings. 

Q. Oh, weil, we will not bother about that. Take the Roxborough building ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Have you leased any of these apartments? Do you lease them by the square 
foot area, or by the apartment separately?—A. It is based on the square foot area, 
although we lease it by the apartment. 

Q. Take now any apartments that you have leased there, will you tell me what 
they generally run at?—A. It runs according to locality, from 75 cents to $1.08 per 
square foot. 

Q. Would that include the halls?—A. One-third of the hall. 

Q. Why do you take one-third of the halls?—A. Well, we think it is fair to do 
that, because the hallway leads into three apartments. 

Q. Then you took the square surface of the floor space of the apartments, and 
one-third of the hall leading to it?—A. That is right. 

Q. Have you rented many of the apartments at that rate?—A. We have rented 
from twenty to twenty-five. 

Q. Running from 75 cents to $1.08 per square foot?—A. That is right. 

Q. And what are the conditions, lighted and heated?—A. Not lighted. 

Q. Just heated?—A. Just heated., 

Q. They are wired, and the electric light fixtures are furnished?—A. Oh, cer- 
tainly. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. That is put in by the company?—A. Yes 
Q. Most of these tenants only rent for a part of the year?—A. We would like 


to have you rent for a part of the year. 
Mr. SHarpe.—Not at that price. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. What did you say you proposed to do with the houses on Laurier avenue ?— 
A. We have not decided yet. We may build, we may improve them; we do not know 
what we are going to do with them yet. 
’ Q. Have you a lease in prospect?—A. Not that I know of. 


By Mr. Carvell: * 

Q. Do you know of any other buildings in the city of Ottawa that are rented 
by the area?—A. I have heard of them. I don’t know definitely. 

Q. You don’t know anything of your own knowledge?—A. Not of my own know- 
ledge, no. 

Q. Are all the rooms in both those buildings now ocecupied?—A. They are. 

Q. Are any of the hall spaces oceupied?—A. Most of the hall spaces in the Can- 
adian building are occupied. 

Q. For what purpose 7—A. Post office, ‘Allan cabinets, and various things like 
that. 

Q. So that not only are the rooms occupied, but the hall spaces, as well?—A. 
That is right. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. Are the cellars all oceupied?—A. They are. 
Q. Have you been down to see them?—A. I have. 
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Do you mean to say they are all occupied?—A. Have you been there? 

I have been to part of them?—A. They are all occupied. 

Do you mean to say they are all oceupied?—A. They are. 

. How are the cellars occupied, with offices or how?—A. I presume they are 
office 


Loh op08 


ee they not just simply for throwing cases in and old books of reference and 
eek 2—A. Not that I know of. : 

~Q. Have you been down lately ?—A. I have. 

Q. Are any persons occupying them as offices?—A. I presume they are, yes. 

Q. Are they not just storing rooms ?—A. What is the difference if they are storing 
rooms ? 

Q. I would not eall a storing room an office?—A. Is a storing room not of any 
value? 
Q. Are they paying the same rent for the cellar as for the first floor?—A. Is a 
storing room not of any value? 

Q. Is a cellar as valuable as the first floor for ofiices?—A. I presume it is. 

Q. Why do you presume it is? Because you are renting it, is that why you pre- 
sume it is? A. I think it is. 

Q. Now, as a business man, you would not say that the cellar, where the furnace 
and the basement is, is as valuable as the first floor for offices?—A. Yes, I would. 

Q. You would?—A. Because it is fire-proof. 

Q. The whole building is fire-proof?—A. I know. 

Q. You mean to say you think the same rent should be given for the cellar as for 
the first floor?—A. I do. 

Mr. Carveti.—I want to ask one more question. Because I am supposed to have 
the witness now. 

Mr. Suarre.—I thought you were through. 

Mr. Carveti.—I am finding no fault. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Now, Mr. Linton, would you be willing to lease the ground floor of either of 
these buildings at 36 or 41 cents per square foot, unless the other floors were taken also? 
—A. To-day? 

Q. Yes?—A. No. 

Q. When you arrived at that basis, you took the first floor in conjunction with 
the basement and all the rest of the floors?—A. That is right. 

Q. And that is the argument when you say the basement is as valuable as the 
ground floor?—A. Naturally, yes. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. But that is not the question I put. You did not answer that question to me. 
I said, taking that building as it stands, is the cellar part of it as valuable as the first 
floor for renting purposes, and you said it was. Now, do you still adhere to that 
answer?—A. It depends upon how many tenants you have. You are separating the 
floors. 

Q. You said that the cellar for storing purposes was as valuable as the first floor 
for offices. Do you mean to tell that to the committee?—A. I think it is if it is all 
taken in - 

Mr. Carvetu.——Let him finish his answer. 

Mr. Suarpr.—Well, we will take your answer. 

The Wiryess.—If it was all taken in as one and averaged up. 

Q. I did not say anything about averaging?—A. That was my answer. 

Q. Well, apart from averaging, do you think the cellar part of the building i- 
as valuable as the first flat?—A. Not if you are selling it separately, no. 


) 
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Q. Now, speaking about apartments, and comparing apartments, your tenants 
are not there the year round?—A. Oh, yes, they are. 

Q. All of them?—A. Not necessarily all of them. 

Q. So you have.to make allowance for all losses by reason of the apartments being 
vacant at certain seasons of the year?—A. All our tenants are good pay. 

Q. They are very good tenants while they are there, but they are not there all the 
year round?—A. Well, we don’t know. 

Q. Yes, but how long are your leases for?—A. The leases might run from 7 
months, 8 months, 10 months, or a year. 

Q. But after that lease expires 
a year. 

Q. But after those leases expire it takes some time to get a new tenant ?—A. 
Not necessarily, we have a waiting list, or will have a waiting list made. 

Q. You do not mean to say that a landlord makes no allowances for losses by 


teason of a building not being rented. Not many apartments are rented now.—A. I 
answered that, about 25. 


Q. And how many have you altogether?—A. About 60. 

Q. Will you have it rented at so much per foot?—A. Not half of it is rented, it 
is not completed yet. 

Q. I understood Mr. Carvell was there?—A. Not yet, he has been looking at it. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Are there any apartments there occupied yet?—A. No. 


Q. As a matter of fact, you expect to have a large number of members of the 
House among your tenants?—A. Some of them we hope will be, yes. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. But the members do not lease their apartments for twelve months, those apart- 
ments will be vacant when they go away.—A. It does not necessarily follow that 
they will be vacant, as other people will go in directly they are vacated. 

Q. You make no allowances for vacancies?—A. We have not so far. 


A. We have a great many of them rented for 


By Mr. Blain: 
Q. There are not many members lease their apartments for 12 months, are they? 
—A. Quite a few of them do. 
Q. Are any of them doing it now?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. These gentlemen who put in a valuation of your buildings, do you know how 
they arrived at that estimate?—A. I do not. 

Q. Do you know whether they estimated it at so much for the land and buildings 
in a lump?—A. It is estimated there. 

Q. I know it is separated land and building, but did they value by the cubic 
contents of the building?—A. That I cannot say, how they arrived at it I do not 
know. 

Q. Did you tell them the amounts you were receiving in rents?—A. I don’t 
think so, no. 

Q. You would know whether you did or not?—A. Not to my recollection, I 
didn’t. 

Q. Did they inquire what you were renting the building for?—A. They may 
have known. 

Q. Did they inquire whether they were oceupied?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did they know that the three buildings were rented to the government for a 
yearly rental of $73,614.102—A. I don’t know. 

2—31 
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Q. Did they know that in ten years the rentals of the building would pay for 
them even at their valuation?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Did they know that the buildings had a life of about 150 years?—A. I don’t 
know. 

Q. You don’t know that. Do you know that on their estimate the net rent equals 
a net income at the rate of 10 per cent on an investment of $736,141?—A. I do not 
know whether they did or not. 

Q. If these buildings actually cost for their original erection $736,141, the com- 
pany would be getting 10 per cent on that large investment?—A. They would, yes. 


Q. And that at 5 per cent they would be getting interest on twice that amount? 


—A. I beg pardon. 

Q. And at 5 per cent they would be getting interest on twice that investment, 
that is $1,472,282 ?—A. I presume so. 

Q. In other words, that if the buildings originally cost them $1,472,282 they 
would be receiving a net income of 5 per cent on that investment. Do you know how 
much the buildings actually cost to ereet?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. As a matter of fact they did not cost $300,000, the two buildings?—A. Do 
you think you could put them up for that price? 

Q. I am not asking that, do you know?—A. I do not. 

Q. Do you know what the steel cost?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know that the contractor who had the contract of erecting the Cana- 
dian building, his contract was $80,000 odd and the Woods building was $60,000 odd, 
that is for all the stone and brick and concrete work? 

Mr. Mackenzim.—Are you giving evidence or is the witness ? 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. No, this is the evidence. I am asking him it he knew that, he is speaking 
about certain valuation ’—A. I do not know. 
Q. And the only additional expense in the erection of this building nwould be the 
floors supported by the steel] beams and the partitions, the wiring and the painting, &ce. 


As a matter of fact you have no personal knowledge as to the cost of these buildings? 
A. No. 


Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned. 


House oF ComMMOoNs, 
COMMITTEE Room No. 32, 
Wepnespay, April 20, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts met at 11 o’clock, the Chair- 
man, Mr. Warburton, presiding. 


The committee proceeded to the further consideration of payments for rents and 
taxes in connection with Woods properties on Queen and Slater streets, Ottawa, 
V—136, Report of the Auditor General for the year ending 31st March, 1909. 

Mr. SHarpe.—Is Mr. Fensom here? 

The CLEerK.—No. 

Mr. SHarpe.—Have you heard from him? 

The CierK.—No. 
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Mr. Carvett.—Have you not received any communication from him? J was 
informed last night that Mr. Fensom was leaving New York to-day for Europe, that 
he had made his reservations over a month ago and had made all his arrangements 
and that it was not possible for him to break those arrangements. 


At a subsequent stage of the proceedings the clerk informed the committee that 
he had just received the following telegram :— 
Toronto, Onrt., April 20, 1910. 
Tuomas H. Hows, 
Clerk, Public Accounts Committee, 
Ottawa. 


Regret Mr. Fensom was obliged to leave for England last night, his passage 
was booked and all arrangements made some weeks ago, but on receipt of your 
telegram he endeavoured to cancel his appointment but at last moment found 
he was unable to do so. 


OTIS FENSOM ELEV. Co. 


Mr. Suarpe.—Is Mr. Edwards or Mr. Linton present ? 
The CLerK.—No. 


Mr. Davi Ewart, chief architect, Public Works Department, recalled: 
By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. You were to procure some original vouchers?—A. No, I was to give you, as 
far as I remember, [I took note of it, the dates the various parts of the buildings 
were occupied, and I have it here all marked on the plans. 

Q. On page 42 of the evidence you were asked: 

Q. If you paid the half of this where are the various items, you are entitled 
to those vouchers if the department paid one half?—-A. Well, we will have to get 
them. 


A. Well, I haven’t charge of those. 

Q. Has the department possession of the original youchers in respect to the 
capital expenditure on those buildings?—A. No, I believe not; I believe we got them 
from the auditors. 

Q. Would those original vouchers be in the possession of the auditor ?—A. Yes, 
I believe they would. 

Q. The original vouchers showing the items of the statement furnished by Mr. 
Woods?—A. If you notice the accounts, I have an account which I got from the 
accountant, there is one of them, for instance :— 

Q. These are simply the totals of the amount furnished by Mr. Woods, where 
are the items of those various accounts?—A. ‘ As per vouchers attached,’ now those 
vouchers are sent to the Auditor General. 

Q. And Mr. Fraser is the Auditor General, is he?—A. Yes. 

Q. He is the one who will have those youchers?—A. He is the one who will have 
those vouchers. 

Q. Taking the lease, No. 6082, and the west half of the two top floors of the 
Canadian building ?—A. Yes. : 

Q. There are seven stories in the Canadian building?—A. Yes. (Plans pro- 
duced.) That is the department that occupies that space there, and that is the date, 
as far as we can learn, that they took possession (pointing to plan). 

Q. What flat is this?—A. The seventh floor. 

Q. That is the top floor?—A. Of the Canadian building. 

Q. Which side of the building?—A. Both sides. 

2—314 
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Q. That is the plan of the seventh floor, both sides?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they took possession when?—A. They took possession of that part at 
that date, and they took possession of this part on this date, (indicating on plan). 

Q. Let us get it consecutively now, starting with the first lease and taking the 
bottom floor—A. Well, then, that will be the Militia building. 

Q. No, that is the Canadian building—aA. Well, here is the Canadian building 
(pointing to plan). 

Q. Now then, take the 6082 lease and take the basement of the west half?— 
AS Ves: 

Q. When did they take possession?—A. May, 1906. 

Q. Is that the first floor, or is it the cellar?—A. This is the cellar, the base- 
ment. . 

Q. And they took possession, did they—A. That is my information, they had 
possession at that date. 

Q. From whom did you get that information?—A. I got this information from 
the various departments. 

Q. When?—A. Since you told me to get it, 

Q. Who did you inquire about this from in the Agricultural Department?—A. 
Generally we inquired of the Department 

Q. I don’t want to know what you did generally, but I want to know what you 
did in this particular instance?—A. I couldn’t say. 

Q. I want to see what your source of information is.—A. I ean tell you what I 
did in some of them, but I can’t say with regard to that one; I went to the deputy 
minister of the Customs and he telephoned down to the officers in the building. 

Q. Haven’t you any letters, memorandum or anything to show where you got 
the information, or to show the source of the information, isn’t it on record?—A. I 
eould get it, but I thought you just wanted the date. 

Q. I could have got that information as well as you, but I wanted some way to 
verify it, I want something more definite than just the month. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I think you should be fair to this witness, you asked him to pro- 
duce the information and he has done so. 

A. You said to me that I might telephone for it, and that is what I did. 


Mr. CarvetL.—The witness has marked on these plans the detailed information 
for every room in the building and he is giving it te you. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. The last day the witness was here he said he had a memorandum beok in 
which he kept it all noted?—A. No, I said we had a memorandum of so much of it. 

Q. Have you that memorandum here?—A. No, I have not. 

The CHatrMAN.—What the witness was asked to do was to bring the dates on 
which the different portions of the building were occupied, and he is giving it to 
you. ‘ 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. From who did you get that information?—A. I got the information from the 
different departments. 

Q. You can’t tell us the individuals from whom you got it in each case?—A. 
Not in each case, in some of them I can. 
Q. How long is it since you inquired about it?—A. Since you asked me to get 
it. 

Q. How long would that be, a week, a month, or how long?—A. The second or 
third day after T was here. 
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Q. That is not long ago and you say you can’t tell us from whom you got that 
information ?—A. No. 


Q. For the source of that information?—A. I could not tell you from memory, 
every one. 

Q. You say the basement was taken possession of when?—A. In May, 1906. 

Q. What date in May?—A. Oh, I couldn’t tell you. 

Q. Was it the Ist of May or the 30th of May?—A. I say I can’t tell you, that 
is a thing I don’t know, I can’t say any more than that. A 

Q. Isn’t there some person in the different departments that could give us that 
information ?—A. I don’t know whether there are such persons or not. 

Q. Has the department no information as to when they do take possession of a 
rented building—A. They have information when they rent the building, and they 
inform the department when the building is ready to go in, but they do not imme- 
diately go in at that particular time. 

Q. Don’t they know when they do go in?—A. I don’t know that they do. 

Q. Haven’t you a memorandum or a book showing when they actually take pos- 
session of a building?—A. I do not know that they have, because you notify the 
department that the building is ready for occupation. 


Q. Is that the date when they were notified that you have there?—A. No, I do 
not know. 


The CHairMAN<—Would it not be better to let the witness go on and explain 
what he wants to say? 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Is this the date when they took possession or the date they were notified that 
the building was ready for occupation?—A. That is the date, as far as I know, that 
they took possession. 

Q.Where did you get that information ?—A. I told you before that I got it from 
the different departments. 

Q. You didn’t get this information from the different departments, there is only 
one department you would ask for this particular information?—A. We asked all the 
different departments when they took possession. 

Q. I know, but with reference to this particular information regarding this part 
of the building that we are speaking about, with regard to the occupation of the 
basement ?—A. I say that I got it from the Agricultural Department. 

Q. And from whom in the Agricultural Desartment did you get it?—A. Well, 
I told you before that I couldn’t tell you that, you are coming back to the same 
ground again. 

Q. Who would you likely inquire from there?—A. There are different indivi- 
duals to inquire from, the secretary 

Q. But who did you inquire from?—A. I can’t say. 

Q. Who would you likely inquire of ?—A. I will give you an instance, in refer- 
ence to the Customs Department— 

Q. Never mind about the Customs Department, I am dealing with the Agricul- 
tural Department?—A. I can’t answer that 


The CHAIRMAN.—The witness is giving the information which, if I remember 
rightly, he was asked to give, that is the dates on which these buildings were occu- 
pied; he wasn’t asked, as far as my memory goes, to give the details. He appears to 
be giving the information he was asked to secure. 


Mr, SHarre.—No, excuse me, Mr. Chairman, he was asked to procure the definite 
dates when they took possession. There is nothing definite when he says: ‘They 
took possession in May,’ without stating whether it was the last week or the first 
week in May. Surely the committee is entitled to better information than that. 
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Q. Does the Agricultural Department occupy the whole basement?—A. No, the 
Interior, the Immigration departments, are there. 

Q. When did the Interior and Immigration Departments take possession ?—A, 
Well, I can’t answer any more definitely than what I am giving you there. 

Q. You attempt to answer before you hear my whole question.—A. Well, all 
right. 

Q. When did the Interior and the Immigration Departments take charge or pos- 
session of their parts of the basement ?—A. March, 1908, that was on the second lease 
then. 

Q. We are talking about the one lease now, the first, never mind mixing them up?— 
A. I don’t want to mix them up, you were asking me about the basement and whether 
the Agricultural Department oeecunied t'e whole of it. 

Q. There is only one lease under discussion now.—A. That was May, 1906. 


Mr. Carvett.—Which department is that?—A. The Interior Department. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. When were these dates put on these plans?—A. I got these plans made spe- 
cially for this purpose and I had the dates put on the plans as I got each date from 
the department. That is since you asked me to get the information. 

Q. These dates were put on since your Jast examination?—A. Yes, the dates were 
put on since my last examination. 

Q. Who gave you the information about May, from the Immigration or the 
Interior Department?—A. We telephoned to most places 

Q. I am not asking about most places, but what you did with reference to the 
Interior and Immigration departments ?—A. I can’t tell you. 

Q. You can’t tell us now the person you telephoned to there for that information 7 
—A. No. 

Q. You can’t tell us the source of your information?—A. No, I can’t give you 
any more information. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I understand you got your information from that particular department which 
occupied the premises?—A. From that particular department in each ease. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Did you telephone yourself or did you have one of your officials telephone?— 
A. In some cases I went myself and in others my assistants inquired. 

Q. In what case did you go yourself?—A. I went to the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms. 

Q. Who is he?—A. Mr. McDougald. 

Q. Did he tell you as to the Customs Department?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you go to any other official?—A. Yes, we got a letter from 

Q. No, did you go yourself ?—A. Some one did, we had a letter anyway from the 
Militia Department stating the date at which they occupied their building. 

Q. Wouldn’t that be the proper way to get information from the different de- 
partments, writing to them and getting them to give you a letter2—A. What I under- 
stood you to say, you told me when I was here before yourself to telephone to the 
departments to find out when they occupied the building. : 

Q. I told you you could telephone, but I did not suggest that was the only way, 
I said that was one way of doing it; the proper way would be to have letters from 
each department.—A. There is no trouble in doing that, but T-thought I was doing 
what you asked me to do. ‘ 
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The CuHAiRMAN.—I think, Mr. Sharpe, if you suggested one way in which the 
witness could get the information he was quite right in following that suggestion. 
I do not see that any fault can be found with him for doing so. 

Mr. SuHarpe.—I did not say that was the only way he could get the information, 
I suggested that he might get it that way. 

Mr. Carveti.—I protest against the unfair way in which Mr. Sharpe is treating 
this witness. 

The CHairMaN.—Where I think Mr. Sharpe is going a little too far is that he 
himself made the suggestion that the telephone was one way by which Mr. Ewart 
could get the information; Mr. Ewart has followed that suggestion and now it doesn’t 
seem to suit Mr. Sharpe.——A. I couldn’t do all these little things myself, Mr. Sharpe, 
it is impossible for me to do everything. 


The CuairMan.—I think you should let the architect give the information that 
he has provided himself with. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Now, taking the second floor under the first lease, we are just dealing with the 
one lease now’—A. Yes, well, are you through with the ground floor? 

Q. Now, tell us all you know about the ground floor?—A. Well, on the first lease 
the Immigration went in in May, 1906. 

Q. Where did you get that information?—A. Well, I got it—I told you where I 
got all the information from, all from the same source. 

Q. Well, tell us what that source was; can you tell us who you got it from?—A. 
No. 


Q. That is what I want, you can’t tell from whom you got that information. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You got it from the department?—A. Yes, that is all 1 can say. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. You can’t tell us from whom in the department you got that information ?— 
A. No, I cannot. 
Q. Is there anything else about that?—A. No, that is all. 
Q. All right, take the next floor.—A. That is the Immigration again, that is the 
second floor. 
By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. What is the date there?—A. May. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. Where did you get that information?—A. In the same place. 
Q. Can you tell us now from whom you got it2—A. No, I don’t know. 
By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Where did you get it?—A. I got it from the Department of the Interior. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. From what individual in the department did you get it?—A. I can’t say. 
Q. Take the next floor?—A. That is the same department and the same date. 
Q. That is May 10th?—A. May 10th, yes. 

Q. Why are not the others dated?—A. Because T didn’t get the dates. 
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Q. Why didn’t you get them?—A. I don’t know that they ny get it, I rather 
think that they could not, but that is a definite date here. 

Q. Where did you get that date?—A. That is the same as the others. 

Q. From what department did you get it?—A. The Department of the Interior. 

Q. Where did you get that information?—A. From the Department of the In- 
terior. 

Q. From what official did you obtain it?—A. I can’t say—will that do? 

Q. Yes. " 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Now the fourth floor?—A. That is the same as the last flat. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. What department is that?—A. The Marine and Fisheries, that is definite, 
February 8th, 1906. 

Q. Who did you get that information from ?—A. From the Marine and Fisheries 
Department. 

Q. From what official in the department ?—A. I can’t tell. 


By Mr, Carvell: 


Q. Take the other part of it?—A. That is the Tidal Surveys, that is Marine and 


Fisheries too. 
Q. And the date?—A. 19th March, 1906. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. From whom did you get that information?—A. From the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Q. And you can’t tell us the official from whom you got it?—A. No. The fifth 
floor, that is occupied by the Agricultural Department. 

Q. What is that date?—A. February 12, 1906. 

Q. From whom did you get that information?—A. From the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Q. From what official did you get it?—A. I can’t say. 

Q. All right. The sixth floor, that is Agricultural Department?—A. Yes, Ag- 
ricultural Department. 

Q. The 1st of April, 1906?7—A. April, 1906. 

Q. From whom did you get that information?—A. From the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Q. From what official?—A. I can’t say. 

Q. All right, now the seventh floor?—A. That is all under that lease. 

Q. The two top floors?—A. Yes, this one and that one, this is another lease. 

Q. No, it is the same lease. Let us finish on the one side and then go back to 
the other side. The seventh floor is the Department of Agriculture, January 30th, 
one part of it 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. That is 19067—A. 1906. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. And February 21st, 19062—A. Yes. 
Q. From whom did you get that information?—A. The Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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Q. Do you know the official you got it from?’—A. No. 

Q. Now, take the top floor, the Railways and Canals, April 1st, 1906, from whom 
did you get that information?—A. The Railways and Canals Department. 

Q. From what official?—A. I cannot say. 


Q. And the other 30th of January, 19067—A. That is Agriculture, both Agri- 
culture. 

Q. These are both Agriculture?—A. Yes. 

Q. One part was taken possession of on January 30th and the other on February 
Q1st, 1906 ?—Yes. 

Q. From whom did you get that information?—A. From the Agriculture De- 
partment. : 

Q. You don’t know the official you got it from?—A. No. 


Q. Take the sixth floor, the other side, is it the Interior, May 1st, 1906, the 
whole floor ?—A. Yes, the whole floor. 


Q. From whom did you get that information?—A. From the Department of 
Immigration. 


Q. You don’t know the official you got it from?—A. No. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Would it be as well to take up the second lease and follow that along as well? 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Yes, the second lease, that is the other part of it?—A. Yes, that is 6689. 
Q. That is the Interior Department?—A. Yes, all Interior. 
Q. That is March, you don’t know what date in March?—A. No. 
By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. What particular floor is that?—A. The basement. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


. That is the Interior Department?—A. Yes. 

. You don’t know what day in March?—A. No. 

. You don’t know the name of the official?—A. No. 

. And the ground floor, that is Interior /—A. Interior. 

. March, 1908, you don’t know the day of the month?—A. No. 

. And you don’t know the name of the official from whom you got the inform- 
ation?—A. No. ; 


Mr. CarveLtt.—Now, the second floor. 


OOOOOOD 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. The second floor, April, 1908, Interior, you don’t know the official from whom 
you got that information?—A. No, just the same answer. 

Q. Nor you don’t know the day in April?—A. No, nor the date in April. 

Q. Now, the third floor?—A. That is the same. 

Q. The whole floor, April, 1908, and you don’t know the date. 

Q. And you don’t know the official you got that from?—A. No. 

Q. The fourth floor, May, 1908, Interior Department, you don’t know from whom 
you got that information?—A. No. 

Q. The Auditor General, fifth floor, December, 1907, you don’t know what date 
in December?—-A. December, well, I yemember about that, I can give it from memory, 
but I could not say the date, although I remember all about that. 
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Q. Never mind, I just want to ask you about the date in December’—A. No, I 
can’t give you the date. : 

Q. From whom did you get your information?—A. I got my information from 
Mr. Hayter. 

Q. Mr. Hayter ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is he the deputy minister?—A. No, he is the assistant to the Auditor General. 
Well, if you will allow me, I will tell you about that one. 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. He wants to tell you about that, Mr. Sharpe-—A. Mr. Hayter came and asked 
if I would go around with him and Jook at this floor, that they were going to get that 
floor, that was in the beginning of December and he wanted to discuss with me the 
laying out of the various pigeon-holes, &e., it is a large room. I went with him and 
it was arranged between us what was to be done and the work was done by the staff 
of the department and they finally took possession and all went down there-in January. 
Of course I can get those dates but I did not think there was any necessity to get 
the actual day if you got the month. 

Q. But the actual dates can be obtained if necessary?—A. Yes, in this case 
anyiway. 

Q. And you say one part of it was in December and the other in January ?—A. 
We had possession of it in December, I went down with Mr. Hayter to discuss with 
him how to arrange the room and where to place the pigeon-holes. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Who made those alterations?—A. The government staff. 

Q. At their own expense ?—A. Yes, well you can’t call them alterations, they were 
just pigeon-holes. 

Q. What date in December was this?—A. At the beginning of December. Of 
course if you want to get the actual day I will try to get it; I tried to get the best I 
could, and I thought if you got the month it was pretty good. 

Q. Take the next floor, there is in the other lease?—A. Not the first lease. 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Just go on and see if there is anything in the second lease in these next two 

floors?—A. No, that is all. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Now, I suppose—who in the Interior Department would know about these 
dates?—A. Well, I think it is more than likely : 

Q. Would it be the deputy minister?—A. Well, I don’t think it, I think that the 
parties that occupy these different flats, you understand the offices are occupied by 
different divisions, and those are the people that are better able to tell you the date 
they went in. 

Q. Did they make reference to the books or anything before they gave you the 
information ?—A. I can’t tell you that. 

Q. You said that you called some of them up by telephone, did they give you the 
information offhand?—A. The one that I know particularly about they asked the 
party that went down there the date at which they occupied it. 

Q. Well, we have to have another day, seeing that these witnesses have not turned 
up, be good enough to get a letter from each of those departments giving the dates?— 
A. Well, I will ask the secretary of the department to get it. 

Q. Well, I want to know definitely under their signature when each floor was 
taken possession of, the day of the month?—A. Well, I will do that, I will send a 
memoranda to the secretary to do that; you see I have nothing to do with that matter. 
2 ae in reference to the Canadian building?—A. That is the one we have just 

nished. 


ae 
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Q. You were finishing plans for the alterations while the building was being 
erected, and before the lease was executed?—A. Well, I can’t answer that question. 
Q. Well, there is a question on page 70 of the evidence taken at the previous 
examination :— 
Q. The lease provided for all that. The lease provided that the subdivisions 
will be made according to the plan. You did not have to finish any plans before 
the lease was executed?—A. I think as far as my memory goes the plans were 
all furnished before the lease was executed. 


A. Well, I believe they were. 

Q. I thought you said a minute ago that you couldn’t recollect whether they 
were or not?—A. I said I couldn’t answer the question. 

Q. Before the building was completed, it would have been better to have said 
while the building was in process of being constructed you furnished plans?—A. I 
don’t think we did. 

Q. The partitions were not in the building when the plans were furnished ?—A. 
Certainly not. 

Q. Then the building was not completed?—A. It depends a good deal on what 
you call a completed building; there were certain spaces, you take the space occupied 
by the Auditor General, the building was ready for him. 

Q. But your plans for the subdivisions of the offices were furnished before the 
lease was signed?—A. Yes, there is no doubt about that, I don’t think there is any 
doubt about that. Will you allow me a minute? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, the plan for the outline of the building was supplied to the 
department, it was discussed and referred to the different parties that were to go into 
the building to lay out the various divisions; they changed them backwards and for- 
wards until they got them to suit, that is the story in regard to the various divisions. 

Q. And the plans for the subdivisions of the different offices were submitted 
before the lease was actually executed?—A. Oh, well, I don’t—that is not in my pro- 
vince. : 

Q. There were no alterations to the plans after the partitions were once put in? 
—A. Not so far as I know. 

Q. They were all new additions?—A. What do you mean by new additions? 

Q. Well, subdivisions?—A. Well, of course, as I say the plan was prepared and 
approved of. 

Q. I am not speaking of the plans but of the actual building itself, not the sub- 
divisions, because those were not altered, of course, but were there any alterations 
in the building?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. There were no alterations?—A. Not that I know of, not as far as I know. 


Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned. 


House oF COMMONS, 
ComMMITTEE Room No. 32, 
Fripay, April 22, 1910. 
The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts met at eleven o'clock, the 
Chairman, Mr. Warburton, presiding. 


The committee resumed the consideration of certain payments for rent and taxes 
in connection with the Woods’ properties on Queen and Slater streets, Ottawa, V-136, 
Report of the Auditor General, for the year ending 31st March, 1909. 
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Mr. Gorpon C. Epwarps, called, sworn and examined: 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Mr. Edwards, you appear to be a stockholder in the Imperial Realty Company? 
—-A. J have some stock, yes. 

Q. In the application for supplementary letters patent you appear as having held 
100 shares in trust ?—A. No, I have no shares in trust. 

Q. Did you hold any in trust at that time?—A. I did not. 

Q. Now you are represented in the petition for the supplementary letters patent 
as holding 100 shares in trust?—A. Well, I have forgotten about the time this appli- 
cation was made, there might have been something in connection with the application. 

Q. The application was made on the 20th of November, 1908, that will be a 
year ago last November?—A. Yes, well I— 

Q. And in that petition Mr. D. M. Finnie is represented as holding 800 shares in 
trust and you were represented as holding 100 shares in trust?—A. If there is any- 
thing of that sort it was in connection with the application, but I have no shares in 
trust for any one; any share that I have in the Imperial Realty Company are my 
own. 

Q. You do not hold now and never held any shares in trust?—A. I never have. 


Q. Do you know of any member of the company that has any shares in trust?— 
A. I do not. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Ernest Linton, recalled: 
Witness.—Do you want to see the stock books, Major? 
By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Not just now, but I want to see the other books in reference to the cost of 
heating the building?—A. I have prepared a statement if you care to look at that, or 
do you want to see the books? (Documents handed to Mr. Sharpe). 

Mr. SHarpre.—I will see the statement first and I may later on see the books. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. This is from 1906, is it?—A. Well, from the fall of 1906, yes. 

Q. These are details of the same, they are not duplicates?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, have you the lighting account there?—A. Well, there is very little 
about the lighting account except—— 

Q. Except the amount paid#—A. Yes. 

Q. Let me see that account?—A. Well, if there is any necessity for you to see it 
[ can show you a copy. 

Q. I want to know the amount of the cost of lighting, what you paid the Electric 
Light Company for the lighting of the Woods building and the Canadian building ?— 
A. The contracts would show that. : 

Q. Well, let us see the contracts—A. Well, I don’t know—You are charged exactly 
8 cents per watt hour the same as anybody else, but whether we buy it cheaper doesn’t 
seem to me to be relevant. It seems to me that we are charging the government the 
current rate of 8 cents per watt hour less 10 per cent, and I do not think it matters 
whether we may or we may not buy it cheaper. 

Q. You may or you may not, do you mean you do or do not buy it cheaper ?— 
A. Well, I put it that we may or we may not. 

Q. Complete your statement?—A. Whether we do or not does not seem to me to 


be relevant as we are charging the government the regular rate which obtains in the 
city. 
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By the Chairman:- 
Q. Do I understand you to say that you are charging the regular market price 
with the discount off?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. With 10 per cent off?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Just the same as is charged to any other consumer?—A. Yes 
By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. You get your light from the Ottawa Electric Company?—A. We do, from 
the Ottawa Electric Light Company, and we do from the Consumers Electric Light 
Company, we do from both. 

Q. There are two electric light companies in the city furnishing the public with 
tight ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And by which company is the Woods building lighted?—A. That is Hghted 
by the corporation of the city of Ottawa. 

Q. And the Canadian building?—A. By the same company. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. And what about the Queen street building?—A. By the same company. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Now, you were speaking of the contract the Imperial Realty Company have 
with the Ottawa Electric Light Company. Has. the Imperial Realty Company any 
other buildings that are lighted at the present time than those you have already 
stated?—A. Yes, we do. 

Q. What are the other buildings?—A. We own the Roxborough apartment build- 
ing. 

Q. That is not lighted now?—A. Yes, it is. 

Q. When did you light that?—A. Three or four months ago. 

Q. Prior to that were there any other buildings owned by the Imperial Realty’ 
Company lighted by electricity other than those three buildings occupied by the 
government ?—A. Yes,—none except two small houses 

Q. So that the only contracts that the Ottawa Electric Light Company had with 
the Imperial Realty Company were in respect to those buildings?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that if you get a discount from the Ottawa Electric Light Company you 
would be getting a discount on a smaller consumption than the gov ernment consume ? 
—A. I don’t understand the question. 

Q. The government, as I understand it, has contracts with the Ottawa Eleciric 
Light Company for all its buildings here in Ottawa?—A. You are getting the com- 
panies mixed, this company that we are dealing with is the corporation of the city 
of Ottawa. 

By the Chairman: - 
Q. That is the city itself?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. That is what I call the Ottawa Electric Light Company, that is the city of 
Ottawa municipal plant?—A. That is right. 

Q. Well, then, we were informed here by one of the officials of the department 
that the accounts that are paid by you-to the city of Ottawa for electric light were 
passed on to the government, and the government issued their cheque and used the 
vouchers of the city of Ottawa?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Now, without consuming too much of the time of the Committee and hedging 
on the matter, I will ask you direct: you pay, as a matter of fact, less to the City of 
Ottawa than you get from the government for the lighting of this building?—A. We 
may buy it cheaper. 
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Q. Do you buy it cheaper?—A. Am I compelled to answer that. 

The Cuamman.—Well, I don’t think you are. It does not matter whether you buy 
it cheaper, in my opinion, as I understand it you supply it to the government at the 
current market price. 

Mr. Carvett.—I don’t want to object at all, but I happen to knew this, if my 


learned friend will allow me to interject one question, this is supplied under a con- _ 


tract dated back some time ago, and if you will allow me to ask the witness a question 
I will get the information in the form of evidence. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. When was the contract made?—A. In 1905, I think it was. 

Q. Now at that time were you consuming more electricity than required for 
lighting in this building?—A. Yes, we were manufacturing, Woods, Limited, were 
manufacturing. 

Q. And you made a contract for both power and light?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that contract is still running?—A. It is still running. 

Q. And you are charging the government exactly the ordinary city rates for 
the light that is now consumed in these two buildings?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Carvett.—That seems, Mr. Chairman, to be the actual case. I do not see 
what difference it makes to us if this company were able some years ago to make 
a favourable contract so long as they do not charge the government any more than 
the government would have to pay if they themselves went and tried to make a con- 
tract. I do not see anything unfair to the government or the country in that. 

Mr. SHARPE~—Do not put the government on the same basis as a private con- 
sumer; why the government consumes ten times as much as Woods, Limited, ever 
consumed. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Is Woods, Limited, now taking electricity for power purposes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where are their works situated?—A. In Hull. 

Q. Do they pay by meter rate?—A. Well, I don’t think I should answer that, 
major, because it is not relevant to the question. 

Q. I think you should answer it. I wasn’t bringing it in, you have answered 
favourable questions to my learned friend and now you have to answer something 
else?7—A. This was at the time—— 

Q. Let us get back to when the works were in the city. Were they paying for 
electricity by meter or by flat rate7—A. They were paying practically the same rate 
as the government is paying 

Q. I am not asking you that. Were they paying a flat rate or by meter?—A. 
They were paying for light on the meter, I think, I am not quite sure of that, and 
for their power not on the meter, but so much per horse power. 

Q. How much horse power did the Woods Company use at that time?—A. Well, 
that is three years ago and it is rather difficult to say. 

Q. Your contract will show, let us see the contract—A. It won’t show. 

Q. Let us see what your contract says. 

Mr. CarveLty.—What contract. 

Mr. Suarpe.—You referred to the contract made three years ago. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I object to that contract being put in. 

The CHaAmMAN.—I think what you want to get at is this, is this company 
charging more than the fair market rate for its power, if they are not I don’t see 
that we have anything more to do with it. 

Mr. Suarpe.—Surely we are entitled to find out what they paid for it. 

The CHamMan.—No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Suarpr.—How are we to ascertain whether they are paying a fair price or 
not if we do not have the contract? 
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The CHamMan.—Supposing we were doing some public work and the contractor 
- managed to make a very favourable price for his material wouldn’t he be entitled to 
get the benefit of it. 

Mr. SHarpe.—In the Sub-Target Machine Gun case this committee went into 
the cost of production in order to see whether the price was fair, and we are entitled 
to go into the same matter here. I submit that the question is a proper question, 
otherwise we might as well close up the committee and stop investigating, if we can- 
not ascertain what these people are paying. That is what we have been trying to 
get at, and that is the question they have been considering. 

The Cuamman.—They have a contract with the city of Ottawa to supply them 
with power and light, and it is not alleged, so far as I know, in fact it is sworn that 
it is not the case, that the price they are charging to the government is anything 
but regular market prices. 

Mr. SHARPE.—For small consumers. 

The CuamMan.—With the discount off. 

Mr. SHarPE.—For small consumers. 

The CuamrmMaAn.—I do not know whether it is small or large. I do not think we 
have any right to inquire into a man’s private business where there is no allegation 
of fraud in it. I must say I have allowed the most extraordinary latitude in this 
investigation, but I think this is going too far. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. What quantity does the Woods Company consume of electricity, for lighting 
purposes?—A. As J said before, I cannot tell you. 
Q. Can’t you refer to the books and tell us?—A. No, I cannot, for it is a very 
difficult thing to do, it will take perhaps three or four hours to do it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose when you are talking about the horse-power consumed some days, 

you use more than others, it varies?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 

‘Q. I submit that the witness should not be helped out—A. J can give you a 
general answer, Major, I am anxious to help you. 

Q. I don’t want a general answer, but I want to know how much electric light 
was used in lighting the Woods building last year. 

Mr. Carvety.—You can easily find that out by getting the vouchers from the 
company. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. What were the Woods Company using last year?—A. The Woods Company 
were not using anything last year. 

Q. Well, the Imperial Realty Company?—A. That it a difficult question to 
answer, do you want the watt hours. 

Q. Can you go to the city of Ottawa and get a more favourable contract than 
anybody else?—A. Not to-day. 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Have you tried to make a new contract?—A. We have. 

Q. What did you try to make a contract for?—A. For the apartment house, and 
we could not get any concession at all, we had to pay the same as any other con- 
sumer. 

Mr. SHarPE.—Let us see the contract. 

The Witvess.—Have I to show that? 

The CHamman.—I do not object to your seeing that, Mr. Sharpe. (Witness 
hands document to Mr. Sharpe.) 
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Mr. Carvetu.—Are you referring now to a contract with the government or with 
the city, Mr. Sharpe? 

The CHAiRMAN.—Is this a contract with the city? 

Mr. CarveLt.—Well, if my learned friend thinks he can get in evidence in that 
way he is greatly mistaken. The witness says that is a private contract between the 
*Voods Company and the city of Ottawa. 

The CHamman.—I do not think we have anything to do with it. 

Mr. Suarpe.—We have everything to do with it. 

The CHamman.—Supposing they make a good contract with the Light Company, 
what has that to do with it? 

Mr. Carvett.—I ask your ruling, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamman.—I will not allow this contract to go in. 

Argument followed. 

Q. I must ask you, Mr. Sharpe, to return the contract to the witness, or I shall 
leave the chair. 

Mr. SHARPE.—I am entitled to peruse this contract. 


The chairman left the chair and declared the committee adjourned. 


House or COMMONS, 
ComMITTEE Room No. 32, - 
Frmay, April 29, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts met at 3 o’clock, p.m., the 
chairman, Mr. Warburton, presiding. 2 


Mr. D. Ewart, chief architect, Public Works Department, recalled :— 
By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Mr. Ewart, you were to produce some correspondence—— 


Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Which building are you asking about now, Mr. Sharpe, the 
Woods building, is it? 


Mr. Suarpe.—lI think the correspondence I asked Mr. Doody for was in reference 
to the Canadian building. Have you those letters, Mr. Doody? The first one asked 
for, I think, was February 6, 1908, a letter from James W. Woods to D. Ewart, chief 
architect. (Document produced.) Reads :— 


D. Ewart, Esq., 
Chief Architect, 
Dept. Public Works, 
Ottawa. 
Ottawa, February 6, 1908. 


Dear Sir—The offices of the Canadian building are now ready for the in- 
stallation of the shade curtains on the windows. We can let you have these at 
the same price as you paid two years ago to have these installed on the other 
portion of the building. Everything of course to be uniform colour and quality. 
The prices are as per invoice of March 26, 1906. Would you desire the Powell 
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Patent Adjuster on any of these blinds, as you are aware this enables you to 
obstruct the light from any point otf the window. 


Awaiting your pleasure in this matter we are, 
Yours very truly, 


IMPERIAL REALITY CO., LTD. 
(Sed.) JAMES Ww. WOODS, 
President. 
Picture moulding, 5 cents per lineal foot put up. 
J.W.W. 
That has nothing to do with the lighting, I am just putting that in in order 
that the case with reference to the renting and when they took possession may be 
completed. Then there is a letter of December 12, 1907, to Mr. Ewart from Mr. 
Woods, or rather from the Imperial Realty Company signed by Mr. Woods, as pre- 
sident. (Reads) :— 
Ortrawa, December 12, 1907. 
D. Ewart, Esq,., 
Chief Architect, 
Dept. Publie Works, 
Ottawa. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your favour of the 10th instant, inclosing plan of 
partitions to be erected on the 5th floor Canadian building, also details of same, 
we beg to quote you $10 per lineal foot for terra cotta brick walls set in cement 
7 {t. 6 inches high by 4 inches, hard wall plaster on both sides, ash base on both 
sides, burlap and chair rail in the halls consistent with the balance of the build- 
ing walls of hall to be tinted, windows to be wire glass, fanlights hinged. 

Ash panel doors, architraves, frames, ground glass panel, two 5 x5 hinges, locks 
similar to what is installed in the other parts of the building. finished complete, 
$30 each, tinting and patching all other walls and ceilings 8 cents per square 
yard. 

If these prices are satisfactory, we are prepared to begin the work to-morrow 
and complete avith the utmost despatch. 

Yours very truly, 


TOUOPIIRIONE, TROND CO, IDARIDY 
(Sed.) JAMES W. WOODS, 
President. 

Then there is the letter of December 28, 1907—— 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—There is evidently a letter from Mr. Ewart to Mr. Woods 
which you have omitted, acknowledging the receipt of some letter from Mr. Woods, 
apparently these are all letters from the Imperial Realty Company to Mr. Ewart, 
there are no replies to them put in. The record will be quite unintelligible unless 
the letters in reply, or to which these are replies, are put in. 

Mr. SHarre.—I am quite content to allow you to put the letters in. 

Hon. Mr. Puestey.—That is not the way, they should be put in altogether, that 
is the rule. 

Mr. SHarre.—My object in putting these in was merely to fix the time wh'en the 
building was ready for occupancy. 

Mr. Boycre.—I suppose these letters can go in provided the replies are attached 
to them in order to make the correspondence complete? 

The CHammMaN.—Perhaps Mr. Ewart has the replies here. 

The Wirness.—No, I haven’t them here. 

Mr. Suarre.—I would suggest that Mr. Doody attaches those replies in their 
proper order and have them put in the record. 
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Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—That will be all right. 
Mr. Suarpe.—There is a letter of December 28, 1907, trom Mr. Woods, for the 
Imperial Realty Company, to Mr. Ewart, as follows. (Reads) :— 
D. Ewart, Esq., Orrawa, December 28, 1907. 
Chief Architect, : 
Department of Public Works, 
Ottawa. 

Dear Sirn—We beg to quote you $12.50 each for tearing down and building 
up openings for doors in the centre wall of the Canadian building. This also 
includes the cost of boarding up the openings so as to keep the dirt from the por- 
tion of the building now oceupied by you. Will you be good enough to instruct 
us to proceed with this work at once as the brick work will all be finished on 
Monday noon and our contractor says he cannot afford to come back to do this 
work for this price after having removed his plant. 

We also appreciate your letting us have the plans for the ground floor and 
basement, so that this work may be completed at once. 

Thanking you in anticipation, we are 
Yours very truly, 
IMPERIAL REALTY CO., LTD. 
(Sgd.) JAMES W. WOODS, 
President. 


Hon. Mr. Pugstry.—I was under the impression that the meeting this afternoon 
was solely to go into the question of lighting and heating. 

Mr. Suarree.—I wanted only to put these letters in so as to close up that part 
of the inquiry. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—That is the difficulty, it may not close it up. 

The CHAmMAN.—What we had before us, I understood was that Mr. Ewart was 
to fix the dates on which these properties were taken possession of and then we were 
to proceed to investigate the lighting and heating. 

Mr. Suarre.—Mr. Ewart’s examination was not closed, and I want these letters 
to go on record. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—You see certain gentlemen who would like to be present 
when the investigation in connection with the renting of the buildings is in progress 
are not here because it was understood that the inquiry this afternoon would be con- 
fined solely to the lighting and heating, that is what Mr. Macdonald told me. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Perhaps we can go on with the lighting and heating matter and 
then deal with the other matter later. 

Mr. Boyce.—What objection can there be to Mr. Sharpe proceeding to close his 
case by putting in this correspondence with the understanding that that correspondence 
is implemented by what letters there are in the possession of the Department of 
Public Works. 

Hon. Mr. Puastry.—It seems to me that when a meeting is called to hear cer- 
tain evidence upon certain points it is a little irrezular to take up matters for the 
consideration of which the meeting has not been arranged; gentlemen who are in- 
terested in the question it is proposed to take up are not present. 

Mr. SuHarpe.—Excuse me, this meeting -was called regularly to consider the whole 
question. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Pardon me, Mr. Macdonald told me, he is my authority, that 
he was not able to be here and that the question of ligating was co cong up this 
afternoon. 

The Ciamman.—That was the question that was to come up, but we are not tied 
down to it as far as I know. 

Mr. SHarpe.—That is so, all I want to do is to complete the record upon this 
point, afterwards they can supplement it by anything they wish. 
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Hon. Mr. Pucsttey.—The difficulty, you see, Mr. Chairman, is that the corre- 
spondence is not complete. 

The CHamman.—The correspondence ought to be completed, there is no doubt 
about that. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Was not the meeting this afternoon for the purpose of hear- 
ing evidence with regard to the lighting and heating. I would suggest that we pro- 

~ ceed with that. 

Mr. Suarpe.—If you like I will go into that as Mr. Linton is here now. 

The Cuamman.—I think it will be better. 

Mr. SHarpe.—I only asked Mr. Ewart these questions on account of Mr. Linton 
not being here. What I would be willing to do would be to go over the correspon- 
dence and have these letters put in, the department also putting in such letters as 
are necessary. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—That involves trouble. It does seem "to me that if Mr. 
Sharpe wished to put in correspondence he should have asked Mr. Doody to bring 
it all. 

The CHamman.—I think you had better ask Mr. Doody to bring the rest of the 
correspondence necessary to make the matter intelligible. Then it can all go in to- 
gether. i 

Mr. Suarre.—Before Mr. Ewart leaves I wish to ask him whether the typewritten 
statement with regard to heating and lighting of the Woods and Canadian build- 
ings from the Auditor General’s Report is correct, 

The WitneEss.—Yes. 

Witness retired. . 

Mr. Suarpr.—I desire that statement to go in. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—To put in a typewritten statement with a lot of your mem- 

» randa on it is not proper. 
Mr. SHArpe.—Mr. Linton has a duplicate copy. 
Hon. Mr. Puastey.—That will be better. Put that in. 


StaTeMENT of Cost of Heating and Lighting Woods and Canadian Buildings, 


Ottawa. 
(Taken from Auditor General's Reports). 
HEATING. 
Wood’s Canadian 
a Building. Building. Total. 
$ $ $ 
WES. cies see ee Mee Dae ee ee 1,587 24 
120629, on odecen oy ee Rig reel So) SES Ee oan at ae. 1.353 34 
Se 5,183 62 3,066 14 8,249 76 
1906-7 J wid leafed eleva ad" oe) 5.0.0. ; i 
CSG) 3,659 04 3,344 88 - 7,003 92 
fa vddoseos con ose eon ara 3,659 04 | 5,504 47 9.163 51 
Motalse.. 0... OETA gree Se, 15,442 28 11,915 49 27,357 77 
LIGHTING 
Di TP oi ce seen tavcaceuse Boned eaietee ce eet a, ea 399 00 
TOE lS a eee eee ne: Grae: Rube fete cals | 585 30 
ULE. 2 ce Gan FS Acree ee ean al | | 561 67 
ane EP niece hace alse 699 15 | 1,610 66 | 59999) 2,909 so 
ae ns eke ne eek eseus PISSARG S| eee | 1,430 69 | 3,564 25 
[PUES cc yes An en S696) 00): loss Lae. 5,769 41 | 9,465 93 
Tiling seen eee ee 8,025 18 | 1,610 66 | 7,800 09 | 17,435 93 
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My. Ernest Luyton, reealled and examined: 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. Mr. Linton, you have prepared this statement of the heating account (ex- 
hibiting document to witnesss)?—A. May I have it? 
Q. You have a duplicate7—A. No. I have not. 
I left it down at the office. 
Q. You had two typewritten statements ?—A. Only one. 
Q. I handed you one back.—A. I know you did, but this is only one sheet, Mr. 


I only had one copy of it and 


Sharpe. 
Q. There was one original and one copy?—A. Well, but may I have that copy 


when I am giving my evidence. I haven’t put it in yet. 
Q. But I put it in—A. You had no right to, it seems to me. 


I lent it to you 
to look it over. 

The CuatrmMAN.-—I do not think the statement has been put in yet. 

The Wrrness.—Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sharpe took this statement and kept it all 
this time. I don’t think that is exactly fair to me. 

Mr. Suarpe.—It is information that the committee is entitled to and should be 
on record, You said it was put in and I don’t see why I am not entitled to use it. 

The Wirness.—Why did you keep it in your pocket all this time? 

Mr. Suarpe.—I kept it among my papers. 

The Witness.—Do you think that is fair treatment to me? 

Mr. Suarpe.—I am not here to discuss matters with you. You are here to 
answer questions. Have you another copy of this statement? 

The Wirness.—No. J have not. 

Mr. Suarre.—Then I ask you to put that in. 

The CHAIRMAN.—You cannot put in this memoranda. 

Mr. SHarpp.—I will read the items off. 

The Witness.—I will read it. (Reads): ‘Coal, one year, $5,165.83; slaaries, 
$1,660; repairs to hheating, $700; boiler insurance, $100; installation of smoke pre- 
venter, $2,000; wear and tear, $500; making a total of $10,125.83.’ 


’ 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. What is that?—A. That is heating. 
Q. What is that a statement of ?—A. That is the cost of the heating? 
Q. For how long?—A. For one year. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 
Q. Is that for one building or for both?—A. Both buildings 
Mr. Suarpe.—I want the witness to hand in that statement. 
The Wirness.—Can’t I keep it? 
The CHAamMAN.—Mr. Sharpe has a right to look at it now. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. How do you make up the amount of $15,497.492—A. It is made up of coal 
purchased. 

Q. From what time to what time?—A. From 1906 to the spring of 1910. 

Q. How do you arrive at one year’s estimate?—A. I took a third. 2 

Q. You took a third of it?—A. Yes. 7 

Q. Is this the itemized statement of it?—A. This is the itemized statement. j 
(Referring to the first of two sheets handed in.) , 

Q. Let me look at it, please—A. I have not put it in yet. 

Q. But you have referred to it. 

The Cuairman.—Mr. Sharpe is entitled to look at it. 
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Q. This is a statement of the purchases of coal from June 15, 1906, to March 29, 
1910?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has there been any coal purchased since the 29th March, 1910?—A. Oh, I 
think, probably, there has been a little. 

Q. Has there or has there not ?—A. I say there has. 

Q. How much?—A. I don’t know, there may have been a few tons. 

Q. Can’t you tell by a reference to the books?—A. No, sir, I cannot, because 
the accounts are not paid yet. . 

Q. Wouldn’t you have a statement of the accounts?—A. No. We pay cash and 
then make our entries afterwards. 

Q. But have you not a bill of them?—A. Not with me, no. 

Q. How much coal would be purchased since the 29th March?—A. Oh, possibly 
a hundred tons. 

Q. There have been over $1,200 paid for coal since the 29th March?—A. I don’t 
understand, since the 29th March. 

Q: The last entry is ‘29th March, C. C. Ray, $797.41; D. Coal, $232.80; J. 
Heney, $378.20.’ You have paid $1,200 since 29th March for coal?—A. Is that since 
the 29th March ?. 

Q. You have got it dated 29th March.—A. Well, it is not since the 29th March. 


Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 
Q. It is to the 29th March—A. To the 29th March. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. I mean up to the 29th March?—A. Yes, to the 29th March. 

Q. These other dates are when the payments are made, are they?—A. Presum- 
ably so, yes. 

Q. And that would be about the time the coal was purchased?—A. Not neces- 
sarily. It might have been purchased a month ahead. 

Q. But you have purchased since the 29th March over a hundred tons?—A. No, 
IT don’t think so. 

Q. In the ordinary course of business, how long do you keep the building heated ? 
—A. We keep it heated until the 15th May and sometimes the Ist June. 

Q. And this is the 29th April. Have you got enough coal to finish the balance 
of the season?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. How much more will be required for the balance of the season?—A. Oh, 
probably fifty or a hundred tons. 

Q. That would be 200 tons. Roughly speaking, how much would that amount 
to#—A. Roughly speaking it would amount to about—oh, about $1,000. 

Q. That would be at the rate of $5 a ton?—A. Yes, roughly speaking. $5.25 is 
about the price. 

Q. Then there has to be another $1,000 added to the amount of your purchases 
of coal which would make $16,497.49. That would represent the coal account from 
June 15, 1906, up to June, 1910?—A. That is right. 

Q. That would be four years?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. June, 1906, to June, 1910, is four years?—A. Yes, but you must remember 
we purchased ahead, Mr. Sharpe. We purchase our coal in June. 

Q. You purchase your coal in June?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the following winter?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, I am taking the dates that you have furnished. So the total ac- 
count from June 15, 1906, to June, 1910, would amount to $16,497.49. One-fourth of 
that would be $4,124.39. Then the wages of the men are correctly set out in your 
statement. There is one fireman at $900?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And two assistants. Do you keep them for eight months?/—A. Yes, we do 
invariably. Sometimes we have to keep them for the year. 

Q. And the wages come to $1,660. Now, let me see your repair account, please, 
in your book. Have you it there?—A. I have it here, yes. 

Q. What is that cash item, the bottom item?—A. That is a new pump we had 
to put in. ; 

Q. For what?—A. Forcing the steam up through the radiators. 

Q. What is the first item there?—A. That is last year, it is not ineluded in this 
at all, 

Q. That is last year’s total, $319.71. Where is 1908?—A. That is not in this; 
I did not separate these items. : 

Q. Didn’t you look for 1908 repair account?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You have filed the coal account for four years, why haven’t you looked up the 
repair account ?—A. I can do that if you want me to, I will be very glad. 

Q. Can you do that here?—A. No, I can not. 

Q. I see that in 1909 the repair account only amounted to $319, do you know 
whether it amounted to more or less than that?—A. I could not say. 

Q. For the year before that?—A. I couldn’t say. 

Q. That $195 for a pump was an extraordinary repair, you don’t often have such 
expensive repairs?-—A, Well, if the pump plays out you might want one every year 
or every two years. 

Q. You would not want one every two years?—A. We have more than one pump 
you know. 

Q. How many have you?—A. About six. 

Q. The life of a pump is how long, ordinarily ?—A. It might be five years or it 
might he two. 

Q. Or it might be twenty?—A. No, it wouldn’t be twenty. 

Q. At any rate in 1909 your repair account was only $3192—A. That is so. 

Q. And this year it was a little larger?—A. Considerably larg’er, twice as large. 

Q. How do you make it out twice as much?—A. Because we haven’t finished the 
year yet. 

Q. Then how do you know what it will be before the year is finished?—A. Be- 
cause it is more than 25 per cent higher now. 

Q. You had an extraordinary expenditure of $195 for a pump, you don’t expect 
another pump to give out, do you?—A. There are other things might give out. 

Q. I see you have an item here, that is repairs to heating, &c., which, of course, 
I do not think is proper here, that is $700 for 12 months, which is pretty nearly 
ie the amount of the account up to date—A. We will be very glad to do it for 

700. ‘ 

Q. No doubt, but so far as you know there will be no more, repairs ?—A. I think 
there will be more. 

Q. How can you tell there will be more repairs ?—A. Because I have been through 
the buildings to see. 

Q. Don’t you think it will be a fair thing to average the cost for the last four 
or five years?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. You do not?—A. No. : . 

Q. At any rate—what date is $453, the first there‘—A. The first of October. 

Q. The first of October what year?—A. 1909. 

Q. It is $453.19, and you think there avill be some additional repairs but you can’t 
say how much?—A. I should think there will be about $300 or $400. 

Q. So that this will be an extraordinary bad year, the year that we are inves- 
tigating now?—A. Not necessarily, something may occur next year. ; 

Q. But it didn’t occur in 1909?—A. It just happened that it did not. 

Q. I wish you would look up what the repair account has been for the last three 
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or four years if we do not finish to-day you can give it at the next meeting?—A. 
Certainly. 

Q. Now did you ever know of a landlord renting a building and not including 
the heating apparatus in the houge in the rent, reserving the heating apparatus 7—A. 
I can’t say that. 

Q. Don’t you think that the boiler insurance would be the same as the house 
insurance ?—A, Not necessarily. 

Q. Do you think that the boiler insurance is a proper item chargeable against 
the heating expenses ?—A. I do. 

Q. If the heating apparatus had been rented ‘at the same time as the building 
was rented who would have had to keep up the boiler insurance?—A. The tenant 
would, naturally. 

Q. Does he keep the building insured?—A. Not altogether, no. 

Q. Does the present tenant, the government pay any insurance?—A. Not that I 
know of. 

Q. Why should the tenant pay the insurance on the boiler any more than on the 
building?—A. We are discussing the cost of heating, and that is a proper charge 
against heating. 

Q. I am not asking that 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—That is not insurance against destruction by fire, it is boiler 
inspection. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. What is the object of the insurance?—A. To inspect the boilers and see if 
they are in proper shape. 

Q. And if they burst what about it?—A. The company are liable. 

Q. The company that insures them?—A. Certainly, this is for the safety of our 
tenants. 

Q. Another item is for four automatic stokers and smoke preventers, how much 
did they cost?—A. I have it down there. 

Q. 3,800, it is there, and you have charged $2,000 in the account for the year? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the object of the automatic stoker and smoke preventer?—A. We 
were notified by the city that the smoke nuisance would have to be done away with, 
and this smoke preventer was recommended to us, and put it in for the purpose of 
complying with the city by-laws. 

Q. And what is its ordinary life represented to be?—A. Its ordinary life, I sup- 
pose, would be perhaps three or four, or five years maybe. 

Q. You do not imagine that a smoke preventer would only last not more than 
three or four years?—It wouldn’t certainly last more than five or six. 

Q. Did they make any representation to you as to its life?—A. No, sir, they did 
not. 

Q. Have you any personal knowledge?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. Then why have you offered an opinion when you have no knowledge on it ?— 
A. Because you asked me; have you any knowledge? 

Q. No, I have not, still it seems an extraordinary thing to me, I should think it 
would last twenty years. 

Hon. Mr. PucstEy.—Do you know Mr. Sharpe? 

Mr. SuHarpse.—No, I do not. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. Do you know what the life is7-—A. No, I do not. 
Q. Why did you charge up $2,000 in the annual cost?—A. Because we have 


written it off the books. 
Q. When did you write it off?—A. We wrote it off in the ordinary course. 
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Q. How long ago did you write it off?—A. Three or four months ago, L think. 

Q. Turn up your books and show when it was written off?—A. (After referring 
to books) March, ; 

Q. Repairs to building?—A. Well, that is a mistake. 

Q. Well, it was in March, 1910, that is last month ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is since this investigation started ?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Well, was it since this investigation started ?—A. No, it was not. 

Q. You said it was written off two or three months ago, that is what I under- 
stood you to say?—A. Well, I didn’t know. ; 

Q. You are giving evidence here, and we want accurate information.~A. I am 
giving it to you now. 

Q. I know, but after looking up the books we found it was in March, 1910.— 
A. You are putting me in a wrong position, T did not know. 

Q. I do not want to do that, I want to put you in the right position.—A. I didn’t 
do it deliberately. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 
Q. What was the date in March? 


Mr. Suaree.—It does not mention any date—A. No, it does not, I think it was 
in the beginning. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Do you know whether it was the beginning or not?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. Then why do you say it was in the beginning, or that you think it was? A 
few minutes ago you said it was a few months ago, do you when it was?—A. No. 

Q. When was this automatic smoke preventer installed?—A. Two were installed 
last year, I think, and two this year. 

Q. Why would you write it off then within a year after it was installed?—A. We 
intended to write them off in two years. 

Q. Do you expect to have to reinstall them again in two years?—A. Possibly. 

Q. If you intended to write them off in two years why did you write them off in 
less than one year?—A. I beg pardon. 

Q. If you intended to write them off in two years why did you write them off in 
less than one year?—A. J have not written them off in less than one year 

Q. You say you have written off $2,000. 

The CHamMAN.—That is half of it—A. Well half of it, practically half of it. 

Q. That is an item which is not properly chargeable against the year’s heating, 
that expenditure will not be incurred every year, will it?—A. Well, we don’t know. 
We don’t know whether it will or not. 

Q. Don’t you know that you don’t have to instal that every year or every two 
years?—A. I don’t. 

Q. Do you think you will have to istal it every couple of years?—A. I hope we 
won't. 

Q. Do you think you will?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do yeu know whether you will have to install it every five years or not?—A. 
I don’t. 

Q. Who instructed you to write off $5,000?7—A. The directors. 

Q. When did the directors instruct you to that effect?—-A. Well, I can’t say 
that, Mr. Sharpe. 

Q. Did they instruct you since this investigation took place?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did they instruct you in view of this investigation?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Then you have ‘10 per cent wear and tear on boilers, &e. Say on $5,000, four 
boilers,’ charged up against the annual meeting. Do you think that is a proper 
charge?—A. I think so. ; 

Q. Wear and tear on boiler?—A. I think so. 
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Q. You think that is a proper charge upon the annual meeting?—A. I think so. 
Q. I desire this to go down on the record as my contention. Of course the full 
statement will go in—has gone in in fact—and will appear on the record—— 


Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—You are giving this as Mr. Linton’s evidence. 
Mr. SHarpre.—Oh, no. 


Hon. Mr. PuGstry.—You are giving it as 


Mr. SuHarre.—As the deduction to be made from his evidence. 


The CHairRMAN.—We had better hear the evidence. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Your evidence is that the coal account from June 15th, 1906, to June, 1910 
—ineluding $1,000 for additional purchases—amounts to $16,497.49. That is a four 
years full account. One-fourth of that would be $4,124.30, to which should be added 
wages, $1,660; repairs, $453.19, a total of $6,237.58. Do you not think that is the 
proper amount that is chargeable for the heating for one year?—A. No, sir. 

Q. The cost of heating the Canadian and Woods buildings for the year 1908-9 
came to $9,163.51, or a net profit, if*these figures are correct, of $2,925.93. That the 
Imperial Realty Company is making out of the government in heating these two 
buildings. Is that not a proper statement of the cost and the profit that the Imperial 
Realty Company is making?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. In what respect is it not a proper statement?—A. Well, you have my state- 
ment there. 

Q. You say this is a proper statement (exhibiting statement filed by witness)(? 
—A. I think so. 

Q. Very well, we will let it go at that. 


e 
Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—-What the witness said was ‘my statement,” not ‘ your 
statement.’ 


The WirNess.—Yes, that is correct, I mean the statement that I have been made. 


Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Would it not be well to get in evidence the witnesses’ state- 
ment. 


Mr. SHarpe.—lIt has been handed in. 


The CHairMAN.—No, it has not been put in yet. 


By Hon. Mr. Pugsley: 
Q. You have produced two statements and you swear these are correct?—A. Yes, 
sir. 


Hon. Mr. Pucstby.—The two documents had better be put in as Mr. Linton’s 
statement. Will you please mark them, Mr. Chairman. 
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By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Now, that whole account that has been rendered is a statement of the coal 
purchased by the Imperial Realty Company during that time?—A. Yes. 
Q. And consequently that is not a correct statement of the coal that has been 


exclusively used in the Woods and the Canadian buildings ?—A. I beg your pardon, 


yest it is. It is exclusively used in the Woods and Canadian buildings. 

Q. But the Imperial Realty Company have no other buildings to heat besides 
the Woods and Canadian buildings ?—No, sir. 

Q. The government heats that themselves?—A. Yes. 


Q. Do they heat the Roxborou 


them. 


Q. Hew long have the 
about three or four months. 
Q. And this would 


No, sir. 


gh apartments?—A. They have been heating 
y been heating the Roxborough apartments?—A. Oh, 


include the coal for the Roxborough apartments?—A. 
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Q. Where is their coal account?—A. I have not got it separately because we 
have not paid any bills. 

Q. Let me see your coal account. 

Witness produces book of accounts. 

Q. Now, taking the last items here, where do you get the $378.20?—A. That is 
not paid yet. Neither is the $232.80. There is $232.80 and $378.20 bought in April 
and not posted yet. 

Q. They are April accounts then?—A. Yes. They were purchased in March 
but not settled. 

Q. Your books do not show any purchases made since this item?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Where is your coal account for the Roxborough Apartments?—A. I have not 
paid any of these accounts yet, Mr. Sharpe. 

Q. Have you afiy*bill of those purchases?—A. No, sir, not with me, I probably 
have one in the office. : 

Q. You say you have been heating the Roxborough apartments for three or four 
months?—A. Yes. 

Q. Consequently you say you haven’t paid any of those bills for the Roxborough 
building ?—A. Not that I know of, I may have and I may not have. 

Q. You have no entry in your books?—A. No. 

Q. Can you turn up any entries in your books?—a. No, I don’t think I ean. 

Q. Will you swear that this coal is not part of the coal that was consumed in the 
Roxborough building?—A. No, sir, I will not, it may or it may not be. 

Q. So that this may not be an accurate statement of the coal account with regard 
to the Canadian and the Woods buildings?—A. I think it is. 

Q. But you do not know whether it is or not?—A. As far as I know it. is. 


By Mr. Boyce: 


Q. Who does know, if you do not?—A. Well, I do not know who does, I should 
know. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Well, do you know?—A. No. 

Q. Who can we inquire of to find out as to that?—A. Well, I can check it up 
and give it to you again if you hike. 

Q. Have you any other items in regard to this?—A. No. 

Q. So that this account may contain some coal consumed in the Roxborough 
building ?—A. It may, possibly. 

Q. In all probability it does?—A. No. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—He has not said so. 

The CHairMAN.—He says it does not, as far as he knows. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. In all probability these invoices include coal that has gone to the Roxborough 
building?—A. I say I do not know. 


By Mr. Boyce: 
Q. How can you ascertain?—A. By turning up my vouchers. 
Q. Will they show that?—A. Oh, yes, certainly. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. That will be a matter—if you are recalled, if we do not close this investiga- 
tion to-day—we would like you to look it up and bring the vouchers. Will you do 
that?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Where is the coal stored for the Roxborough building?—A. On Laurier 
avenue. 
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Q. Whereabouts ?—A. Underneath the sidewalk. 

Q. Under the Roxborough building?—A. Under the Roxborough building. 

Q. Now, have you the contract with the government for heating the Woods and 
the Canadian buildings#—A. No, sir, I have not. 

Q. Where is the contract?—A. I really do not know. 

Hon. Mr. Puastry.—It is in the lease, Mr. Sharpe. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. I do not think that is in the lease, exactly—A. I think it is in the lease. 
Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—Yes, so much per superficial foot, I think. 
Mr. SHarpe.—Possibly it is. 


By Mr, Sharpe: ‘# 


Q. You do not know whether the statement of the heating expenses you have put 
in covers any other buildings outside the Woods and the Canadian buildings +—A. I 
think it covers those two. 

Q. You do not know whether it covers any of the Roxborough building or not? 
—A. I do not, I think it covers just those two. 

Q. Do you know ?—A. I am not certain, I said, I think it does. 

Q. Where is your contract with the government in regard to lighting the build- 
ings?—A. Well, I really do not know, Mr. Sharpe, I think that is in Mr. Woods’ pos- 
session. 

Q. Haven’t you seen it lately?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. Have you a contract with the government for the lighting?—A. I oinedle so. 

Q. What is your contract with the government?—A. The same as we charge. 

Q. What is that?——A. It is in my evidence last time. 

Q. I know, I have just forgotten what the evidence was; there was a little con- 
fusion at the last meeting and it has gone out of my head.—A. Who was to blame 
for that? 

Q. Tell us what the contract was?—A. I really do not know because I haven’t 
the contracts, Mr. Woods has all of those contracts in his possession. 

Q. What do you charge the government?—A. You have seen the accounts, 
haven’t you. 

Q. I mean how much do you charge, in what way do you charge?—A. The re- 
gular rate. 

Q. What do you mean by the regular rate?7—A. The regular city rate. 

Q. That is the regular meter rate, is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has the city any other rate besides the meter rate?—A. Possibly so. 

Q. If they have another rate besides the meter rate you would not be right in 
saying the regular rate-——A. Wouldn’t I? 

Q. I do not think so. What is the regular rate and how do they sell electricity 
in the city?-A. By meter. 

Q. Do they sell it in any other way?—A. Possibly so. 

Q. Do they, or do they not?—A. Well 

Q. You are the witness——A. You are asking me how they charge, I didn’t make 
these contracts. 

Q. I am asking you if you know whether they sell it in any other way besides the 


meter rate. You can answer that question, you need not be fearful of the results.— 
A. I am not fearful at all. 


Q. Do they?—A. They possibly do. 

Q. Do they, or do they not?—A. Possibly they do. 

Q. Is that the best answer you can give the committee?—A. I think so. 
Q. You know whether they do or do not?—~A. I know from hearsay. 

Q. Is that the only way you know, from hearsay ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. When did the Woods Company or the Imperial Realty Company first enter 
into their contract with the city?—A. I do not know, Mr. Sharpe, when it was. 

Q. About when?—A. I think it was some time back, seven or eight years ago, I 
should imagine. 

Q. In 1803?—A. Somewhere about that. : ; 

Q. Somewhere about there; how long was the contract made for?—A. I don’t 
know. 

Q. You have seen the contract ?—A. I have seen it, but do not recollect it. 

Q. Was it a yearly contract or was it for a specified term?—A. I can’t say 
exactly. 

Q. Has that contract been renewed?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. That contract, made in 1903, would only have reference to the Woods build- 
ing, at that time there was no Canadian building in existence?—A. Well, as to that 
T have very little knowledge of those contracts, except what I have seen. 

Q. You have seen it and read it?—A. I have seen it just the same as you have 
seen it. 

Q. Within the last few days, and it had nothing to do with the Canadian build- 
ing, the original contract?—A. Well, if the Canadian building was not up it had 
nothing to do with it. 

Q. Well, it wasn’t yp in 1903?—A. No, it was not. 

Q. I know it has only been built two or three years. Are you taking more 
electricity from the company now than you did under the original contract in 1903 ?— 
A. I don’t know. 

Q. Well, in a general way can you tell us?—A. No, I cannot. 

Q. You cannot tell us?—A. No. 

Q. Was that contract made on a meter rate or a flat rate7—A. Well, I don’t 
know. 

Q. Do you mean to tell the committee that you don’t know whether the original 
contract for the Woods building was made on a meter rate or a flat rate?—A. It 
may have been made partly meter and partly flat. 

Q. Why do you say it may have been, do you know whether it was or not?—A. 
Because I don’t recollect the terms of the contract; I have not got the contract with 
me. 

Q. Do you mean to say that having perused it lately you cannot tell whether the 
original contract——?—A. But you perused it lately too. 

Q. Yes, part of it, but I am asking you, and I don’t want any questions from 
you because I am not in the witness box; you are the one who is here to answer ques- 
tions?-A. Have I to answer as to this contract, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrmaN.—You are not called upon to do so, at Teast, I won’t ask you to 
do so. 

Mr. Suarre.—I did not ask you to give a ruling, Mr. Chairman. 

The Wirness.—Well, I am asking the question from the Chairman, and T want 
to know. 

Mr. Suarre.—We might perhaps take up the question of the admissibility of that 
contract at the present time. 

The CHairMAN.—That is the one I ruled upon the other day. 

Mr. Suarre.—That is the one you tentatively ruled upon. You ruled one way, 
and then recalled the ruling and ruled the other way. 

-The CHaiRMAN.—The fact was that when you got that contract I was under the 
impression you were getting the contract with the government, and J ruled you were 
entitled to see it. I did not rule you were entitled to have the contract now in ques- 
tion produced. 

Mr. Suarre.—Before you make a ruling I desire to say— and I wish to have my 
observations taken down—in reference to this, that the object and purpose of this com- 
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mittee is to investigate these payments and see whether the government is paying a 
fair, reasonable price or not. If we were only restricted to an inquiry as to what the 
government was paying the Woods Company, or the Imperial Realty Company, we 
could find out without any investigation of this committee. 

The CuHairman.—Yes, I thinle you could. ’ 

Mr. SuarPe.—We go to the Auditor General’s Report and we get that informa- 
tion. Now we have to ascertain in this committee whether the account is fair and 
reasonable or not, but how can we do so until we discover what the first cost is. It 
is not the cost to the government which determines whether the price is fair or rea- 
" sonable; it is the first cost to the man who sells to the government, and it has been 
held time and time and again in this committee that we are entitled to know the 
price that the parties paid for lands and articles and other things that were sold to 
the government. That has been held repeatedly. It was so held last session in refer- 
ence to the purchase of leather belting in the case of the wholesale man who sold to 
the middleman, as he is commenly cailed. The wholesale man gave his price at 
which he sold to the middleman, and we got the price the middleman paid and the 
price at which he sold to the government, and we found out in that way what profit 
the man was making. The same question arose in the case of the question of sub- 
targets by the government. The cost of manufacturing the sub-targets was allowed 
to be inquired into and what the government had to pay for them in order to show 
whether the government was paying a reasonable price or not. Then as to the cost 
of construction of these very buildings, you, Mr. Chairman, allowed me to inquire 
into it. You allowed me to recall the contractors and investigate the nature of their 
contracts, and as to the cost of construction and all that and as to whether the prices 
paid were fair and reasonable. That is an exactly parallel case; we are endeayour- 
ing to find out what is the cost to the Woods Company or the Imperial Realty Com- 
pany of the electricity which they are selling to the government. That we have the 
right to make such inquiry has been repeatedly held in this committee. Otherwise 
the whole thing would be a farce. , 

The CHairMAN.—I do not think the cases are quite parallel, Mr. Sharpe. 

Mr. Suarpe.—I submit we cannot tell whether the price charged the government 
is fair and reasonable until we find out what the Imperial Realty Company are 
paying. 

The CuamMan.—With respect to the purchase of belting which was before this 
committee last session, it transpired that the hardware people have a peculiar way 
of rendering their accounts. They put in an account for so much and then allow 
sixty per cent off, and ten per cent off, and again ten per cent off. In that parti- 
cular case the man in charge of a warehouse had given an emergency order. His 
place had been burned down and he had given a rush order. The middleman rather 
fooled him about the invoices. He was perhaps a man who had not had much to do 
with hardware and might readily make a mistake. The middleman instead of follow- 
ing the old-fashoned plan, which was in vogue a hundred years ago, and cuttng off 
sixty per cent and so on, only gave a discount of ten per: cent, and the consequence 
was that the man in charge, who didn’t understand the matter, paid a price he ought 
not to have paid. In my opinion there was an element of fraud about it. 

Mr. SHarpe.—Then you will remember the Merwin contracts and the sale of 
land at Moncton. They were all inquired into in this committee. And it was held 
that we were entitled to find out what was paid for land or for articles supplied, 
and the witnesses were accordingly directed to answer what they had paid for the 
land or articles which they had sold to the government. 2 

The CHamman.—I was not here then. 

Mr. Boyce—Is not the situation just this: this committee is sitting for the 
purpose of hearing evidence with regard to the fairness of a certain contract and 
as to the prices charged the government. Now, take for instance, the Wallberg 
ease with which I am very familiar, because I conducted that investigation. There 
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was a contract made by the Department of Railways and Canals for the delivery 
of five locomotive cranes at $5,600 apiece—a straight contract absolute upon the face 
of it—and the evidence disclosed this state of facts: after the making of that con- 
tract, the contractor had made arrangements with some Cleveland firm for the pur- 
chase of these locomotive cranes intact, to be delivered at Levis, where they were to 
be erected and a man furnished to erect them. The whole question then turned upon 
what rake-off, as it is vulgarly called, the contractor was getting between the price 
he bought the cranes for and what he had charged under his contract with the goy- 
ernment. There was not very much argument before the then chairman because he 
directed the witness to answer the question as to what he bought the cranes for, so 
as to enable the committee to judge whether the profit he was making upon the trans- 
action was a fair and reasonable amount. There was exactly the same situation 
with regard to the Merwin transaction where the government bought supplies under 
contract with the middleman, who in turn bought the goods from another man. It 
was the same with regard to the purchase of the Pearson property at Halifax and 
the property at St. Boniface, near Winnipeg, the latter being required for the Trans- 
continental railway. The same too with numbers of other cases which were investi- 
gated by this committee. It is a principle which has been acceded to time after time; 
and, as my friend Mr. Sharpe says, if we are not going to get at these figures we 
have simply to take the Auditor General’s Report and the contract with the Public 
Works Department and we are bound by that. 

The CuHamman.—If I remember the Wallberg case—I was not here at the time— 
it was one in which tenders were called for these machines and the Wallberg tender, 
being the lowest was accepted. Afterwards Mr. Wallberg was examined in this 
committee compelled to state the prices which he had paid. Now, I must say, that 
if I had been Chairman then I would not have allowed that question to be asked. 

Mr. Boyce.—That was not the case. There were several Wallberg contracts 
covering different articles, but in the instance to which I have reference it was 
simply a case of what the man was paying for the articles he was selling to the 
government. 

The CuairmMan.—Was that by tender or otherwise? 

Mr. Boyce.—It was by tender. Wallberg’s tender was worked out as being the 
lowest. 

The CHamMan.—Suppose you call for tenders in the open market and a man 
gets the contract. Have you any right to go behind his tender? 

Mr. Boyce.—I think so, otherwise the functions of this Public Accounts Com- 
mittee are set at naught. 

The OHArRMAN.—That is a matter of tender. 

Mr. Boyce—Not a matter of tender but a matter of bona fide. 

The Onamman.—lIf you can bring in a question of fraud of course that is 
another matter. 

Mr. Crossy.—But you cannot get at the fraud until you have an opportunity of 
investigating it. 

The Cuamman.—In this particular case before us the witness swore positively 
that his company only charged the government the regular market rates with ten 
per cent off. 

Mr. Suarrr.—That is for us to see whether it is so or not. 

The CHsiRMAN.—The witness swears that positively. He also said that away back 
in 1903, the Woods Company, the predecessors of the Imperial Realty Company, entered 
into a contract with the city of Ottawa—as a corporation supplying light and 
power—to supply them with light and power. They were carrying on a manufactur- 
ing business and they evidently had a special contract. When they put up this build- 
ing which we are now considering, their contract was still in existence and they pro- 
bably got light and power for less than they were selling light to the government for. 
They seem to have got a good bargain six or seven years ago and they are furnishing 
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light to the government at the same rate that other citizens are paying. And more 
than that, he went further and said that they tried to get a similar contract later and 
they could not get it. 

My. Boyce.—He didn’t say that. 

The CuatrmMan.—Yes, I think he did. 

Mr. Bovce.—The whole question turns upon whether they are charging a fair 
price for that light, contract or no contract. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Pardon me, isn’t this the evidence, that the government is 
simply charged the ordinary city rates for light, with 10 per cent off. 

Mr. Boyce.—Assuming that it is so 

Hon. Mr. Puastey.—Now then, if Mr. Woods had an old contract with the city 
in connection with all the different buildings and factories which he had, is that a 
matter for this committee to go into? Of course if the chairman thinks that it is 
something requiring investigation, that the government paid the ordinary city rates 
when it should have got it for less, that might be another matter; but it seems to me 
where the government pays the ordinary city rates, charged to ordinary citizens, with 
the discount off, and this was the bargain that the government agreed to pay those 
rates, that would not be regarded as such an unreasonable bargain as to require in- 
vestigation by this committee. That is the way it strikes me. 

Mr. Suarre.—That is my argument, that it is an unreasonable bargain. 

The Cuamman.—Take the case of thiskind that aman sells lumber which is now 
worth three times as much as he bought it for several years ago. Because it is 
‘worth now more than he paid for it some years ago if he sells it at the regular 
market price can you go behind that to inquire what he paid for it two or three years 
ago. 

Mr. Boyce.—That would be a matter of argument. I think the statement by the 
minister practically supports the proposition we are advocating. Were a reference 
to the contract itself possible you would find that the contractors were charging city 
rates, which is a representation to the government that they are getting the rates that 
are charged, the fixed, the standard rate, but you find the contractors going behind 
that rate, and they are getting a rake off under the rate which is open to any one. 
Taking that I attempt to show there was an overcharge, or a misrepresentation to the 
government, and that that account is untrue. 

The CHarMAN.—He is not getting a rake off, he bought this lighting a number 
of years ago, Seven years ago, and he is selling it at market price now. 

Mr. Boycr.—How do you know that? 

The CuamMan.—Because it is sworn to. 

Mr. SHarreE.—You won’t allow me to question him on that. 

The CHamMAN.—You can question him on what is the ordinary price, but you 
can’t go beyond that. 

Mr. Boyce.—It is a matter that has been decided here very often, and accepted 
as a well known principle in the Public Accounts Committee. Can you distinguish 
any difference between the case that J was speaking of where with reference to a 
contract a man is compelled to state what he paid for a certain article in order to 
decide whether the price charged is fair and just? 

The CHarMan.—Yes, I think you can in that case, but when you go into a con- 
tract that was made seven or eight years ago, where these people made a contract for 
the supply of light and power and which they may object to produce, as I rememher 
they did object to produce this contract, I do not think you should be allowed to go 
into that. 

Mr. Rroprs.—Assuming that that is the case, and that under this old contract 
the Imperial Realty Company got their light cheaper, upon what principle do you 
prohibit the question being put at the present time? To my mind it is absolutely on 
all- fours with hundreds of other questions that have been asked in the Public 
Accounts Committee; in fact the fights in this committee, if I may use the term, 
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have risen over this very question and it has been threshed out time and time again. 
Take the Lymburner Case last year, it was absolutely the same. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That was the case about the belting? 

Mr. Ruopes.—Yes, that is absolutely the same. 

Hon. Mr, Puastry.—It seems to me, if Mr. Rhodes will pardon me that this is 
the way of it, that the government agreed with Mr. Woods they would allow him 
to do the lighting and that they would pay him the ordinary city rates for lighting. 

Mr. Boycr.—That is a very good bargain for him. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—The ordinary city rate for lighting which is charged to all 
citizens with 10 per cent discount. Now you seek to show if you can that a good 
many years ago Mr. Woods made some agreement, he was carrying on a large manu- 
facturing industry, under which he was to enjoy a different rate, some flat rate. I 
know nothing about that, I am leaving that out of the question, and therefore you 
want to know whether Mr. Woods hasn’t now some exceptional arrangement with the 
city by which he gets a flat rate. Is that relevant to this inquiry? 

Mr. Ruopes.—I do not know anything about that at all. I ask this abstract 
question how does the chairman distinguish this from any other case? He states 
there may have been an old contract upon which the Imperial Realty Company may 
have had a reduction from the city rates; we do not know whether that is true or not. 

The CHamMAN.—It is true, it has been proved here, and it is not disputed, that 
Mr. Woods charged the government the ordinary rate which the electric company is 
charging to all citizens. 

Mr. Ruopes.—That is the very question we want to go into. 

The Cuaiman.—There is no objection to asking that at all. All you have to 
prove is the ordinary city rate, with 10 per cent discount. 

Mr. Ruopes.—We are putting a Combines Act through the House of Commons 
at the present time; that Act would be useless if you carry out in connection with its 
enforcement this same idea of going into the open market in order to prove the price 
of an article. That Act is put upon the statute-book in order to find out the true 
value of the article. which you cannot do by going to the open market. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—If you can show that the government has been paying to 
Mr. Woods anything more than the ordinary city rate, with 10 per cent discount, you 
would be able to make an important point, and to show that the government had 
made some improvident or unreasonable bargain with Mr. Woods, but as I understand 
it, you do not propose to do that. 

Mr. Ruoves.—We might bring in witnesses here to show that everybody in the 
eity of Ottawa is paying the same rate as the government, but that is not the point; 
the question is as to the value. You may be paying two prices in the city of Ottawa, 
but that is no reason why the public should pay it. 

Hon. Mr Pucstry.—Isn’t that evidence of value if everybody else pays it? 

Mr. Ruopes.—If it is, why do you put this Combines Bill through the House; 
that is the point. 

Mr. Boyce.—Does the minister think that when it is represented to the depart- 
ment that the department is being charged the standard rates, when it is not, that it 
is not competent for me or for this Public Accounts Committee to inquire whether 
it is misrepresentation of facts or not? That is all we want to inquire into. 

Hon. Mr. Pugstry.—There is no question as to that. 

Mr. Boycrt.—Yes, that is the question right here. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—What I understand you want to show is that Mr. Woods 
has been making some profit out of this arrangement with the government, because 
a number of years ago Mr. Woods made a special bargain with the city in which he 
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was to get light, being a large customer having a manufacturing industry, that he 
was e ce light at some lower rate. 
-, Boycr.—Exactly. 

na Mr. Pucstey.—If I understand the chairman’s ruling, you can’t do that. 
Becase the government made a bargain with Mr. Woods that he was to do the light- 
ing and charge the government the ordinary city rate, less 10 per cent. Now, then, it 
seems to me the Chairman’s ruling is entirely correct. Of course, if upon the evidence 
he can show that is an improvident bargain for the government to make, that the 
government has been paying something unreasonable, a larger price than is charged 
the ordinary citizen, you can do that, of course. ; 

Mr. Ruopes.—Carry your*argument a little further. We know, as a matter of 
fact, that in the case of contracts for the purchase of timber, or any commodity in 
the open market, in certain places where local conditions arise, and there are only 
two cv three people who can tender, they put their heads together and they say, ‘ We 
will tender at such and such a figure, raising the price 25 or 50 per cent.’ I have 
known in my own experience many cases of that kind are occurring everywhere. 
Apply the argument of the minister to that case, and that would be a fair price 
because it is the price ruling in the community. 

Hon. Mr. Puastry.—This is the price paid by 80,000 citizens. 

Mr. Ruoprs.—Even that is not the measure of the value. 

Hon. Mr. Pucsitry.—Why not? 


Mr. Ruoprs.—Otherwise this Combines’ Bill is of no value, there is nothing to 
be gained by putting it there; that may be the price that is being paid here, and yet 
this Combines’ Bill has been passed for the very purpose of enabling the proof to be 
obtained that the price paid in the open market is too high. If the department is get- 
ting fair value what is the objection to the facts being brought out? 


Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—But it is fair value. It is what the other 80,000 people in the 
city of Ottawa also pay. 

Mr. Boyce.—Would the minister apply that test to a combine? He would not say 
that in his place in the House. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—We are talking about combines. 


Mr. Boycr.—We are talking about combines now. The minister would not, in 
his place in the House and speaking upon the Combines’ Bill, make the same proposi- 
tion as he is making now in the Public Accounts Committee. 

The Cuamman.—This is a case in which the Woods Company went into a contract 
with the city a good many years ago. The former were manufacturing and they got 
power and light both. 

Mr. Crospy.—Why should we not get this information? 

The CHAIRMAN.—Because we have no right to go into their private business. 

Mr. Ruoprs.—As between individual citizens it may be true that the price paid 
for electric light in the city of Ottawa is a fair test of its value but that does not apply 
to the government of the country. 

The CHamman.—Why not? 

Mr. RvopEes.—Because it is open to the government to go into electrie light busi- 
ness just as much as it is to any individual or any city, and, as a matter of fact, there 
is no reason in the world why the government should not light its own buildings. 

The CuirMAN.—That may be. 

Mr. Crosspy.—I am not an authority on legal points—— 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—You do pretty well. 

Mr. Crospy.—Yes, if I had my friend’s suavity. Are you sitting here, Mr. Chair- 
man, as judge or chairman of the Public Accounts Committee? In which position 
are you sitting here? 
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The CuHamman.—I am sitting here as Chairman of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, and I have allowed extraordinary latitude all through the present session. Had 
I been sitting in a court I would not have given such latitude. 

Mr. Crospy.—Iif you were a judge on the bench you could not hold matters down 
more closely than you are doing now. I haye some idea of the business end of this 
matter and I have listened to the witness giving evidence, and I, for my part, cannot 
understand what it means at all. Where a gentleman is asked about something he 
has sold or bought three months ago and says he has no knowledge, that makes me 
very suspicious. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—That is not what we are discussing now. 

Mr. Crospy.—You are not the chairman. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—I appeal to the chairman. We are discussing the admiss- 
ability of certain evidence. 

Mr. Crospy.—You have been as far away from the question as I have then. To 
my mind there is no use in any business man, or any other man, coming here and 
discussing things unless he can get at the facts. As Mr. Sharpe and other gentlemen 
have already said, it is our duty not only to ascertain what the government are pay- 
ing, but to go behind that and find out what these gentlemen who are selling light 
to the government are getting it for. The government can say they are getting 
light at the city rates, but every business man knows that is based on the volume of 
business. Everybody knows that a man who is buying one hundred thousand or half 
a million dollars worth of goods can buy on better terms than the man who is only 
buying $50,000 worth. And, as Mr. Rhodes has already stated, the government could 
go to work and establish an electric lighting plant of their own; there is nothing to 
prevent them, but a private citizen could not do that because he would have to come 
and obtain a charter before doing so. We want to find out whether in this case 
the government is paying a fair price. I do not care whether it is the same rate 
that other citizens are paying, who perhaps pay only fifty or a hundred dollars a 
year. We are here to ascertain whether this light could not be got for less money. 
How are we going to find that out if we cannot go into the contract which the Woods 
people have with the electric lighting company? Is it fair or reasonable that we 
should be debarred from getting that information? I think if you were to go before 
the people and tell them that you shut out questions of this kind they would not think 
as well of you as I do. I repeat, we are here to find out what this company pays for 
the light they are supplying and whether the government could not get their supply 
for less money; we are here to find out whether we are not permitting some middle- 
man to step in between the government and the electric light company and get what 
is commonly called a rake-off, or some such advantage. I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
you, having sat upon the bench for some years as a judge, may be inclined, for legal 
reasons, to rule out questions of this kind that should not be ruled out. We must 
have some latitude in this committee. 

The Cuamman.—That is right, and I have given a great deal of latitude all 
through this session. 

Mr. Crospy.—Do you mean to te!l me if we come here and ask what this com- 
pany is paying for its light that we have no right to do so? What harm can it do? 
If the thing is all right, well and good. If it is not right, then we ought to know 
it. If the government could go and buy light as cheaply as they could get it if they 
went directly to the municipal lighting plant, would that not be satisfactory to all 
of us. If we discover the thing is all right, and I hope such will be found to be the 
ease, then everybody will be satisfied, but I say you cannot get to that point unless 
you permit 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—It is not a question of permission. It is a question of 
whether you will force a witness to disclose the private affairs of this company. 

The CHAammMan.—That is the point. 

Mr. Crospy.—I am not asking to disclose their private business; I have not the 
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slightest doubt in the world that this is not private business. There may be some 
other way of gettng at the facts, but this is the way of finding it out. I have no 
doubt at all you could go to work to-morrow and discover a dozen concerns who are 
getting a cheaper rate than the regular rate which the ordinary consumer in Ottawa 
is charged. Nevertheless, this is the proper place for us to get at the facts, but we 
cannot get them if the chairman rules we are not to go any further. Then, if we 
appeal from the chairman’s ruling and the majority of this committee sustain that 
ruling, we are debarred from finding out what it is desirable should be found out. I 
appeal to the chairman not to thwart the purpose of this inquiry. JI appeal to him 
not to make a ruling that will in the slightest possible degree prevent this committee 
from getting all the information that it is possible for them to get. 

The CHamman.—This is a contract made some years ago with the Woods Com- 
pany and had nothing to do with the government as far as we know, and the inten- 
tion was at that time to carry on a large manufacturing business here. 

Mr. SHarpe.—We have no evidence of that. 

The CuHammMan.—I beg your pardon. 

Mr. SuHarpe.—Just mauufacturing. Not a large manufacturing business. 

The CHAmMAN.—Well, manufacturing then. 

Mr. SHarpe.—I don’t want you to make a ruling until I have had an opportunity 
of saying a few more words. 

The CHammAN.—I was referring to what Mr. Crosby was saying. I am not 
going to make a ruling without hearing you first. The Woods Company made a 
contract some years ago when they were carrying on a manufacturing business here, 
a contract for light and power, in which they got special privileges from the city of 
Ottawa, because they are dealing with the city of Ottawa. 

Mr. Suarpe.—Excuse me just a moment. The city of Ottawa did not own the 
plant at that time. They made the agreement with the Consumers Company, a 
different concern altogether, and they have since renewed their contract with the 
city of Ottawa. 

Hon. Mr. PuegsteEy—That does not make any difference. 

Mr. SHarpre.—Yes, it dves, because they renewed the contract with the city of 
Ottawa and we could have got the same contract. 

The CHairman.—Whichever way it was they entered into that contract seven — 
years ago and the evidence is they tried to enter into a similar contract again and 
could not get it—that is the evidence with regard to the Roxborough building—but 
the original contract is outstanding. That is the case. 

The Wirness.—Yes. 

The CramrMan.—The Imperial Realty Company could not get a similar contract 
made, but the old contract is outstanding and under that light is supplied to the 
Woods and Canadian buildings. They are supplying light to the government at 
the current rate which is charged in the city for electricity. They object to having 
their private business exposed to the public under these circumstances, and J think 
they are justified. 

Mr. Crospy.—Surely you do not mean to tell me that they have a contract with 
the city of Ottawa which is a private contract, that that contract within the city of 
Ottawa must be regarded as private? There cannot be any privacy with a contract 
of that kind. 

The CuairMan.—These people say they object to exposing this contract. 

Mr. Crospy.—I don’t care what they say about it. 

The Cuarrman.—If you go to the city of Ottawa and they like to give it to you, 
you can do so. 

Mr. Crossy.—If you are going to shut us off from getting that information here I 
am quite sure we can get it elsewhere. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Don’t you think you ought to accept the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. Crospy.—He has not ruled. 
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Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—Yes, he has. 

The Cuamman.—If the city of Ottawa came here and said they did not wish to 
give that contract, I would back them up and sustain them in their objection. 

Mr. Crospy.—Then you would make a combination with the city of Ottawa 
against the people of the Dominion of Canada and prevent the representatives of the 
people of the Dominion of Canada from getting the information that they desire to 
obtain on matters of public business that they are here for the purpose of dealing with. 

The OlAiRMAN.—When you talk about combines there is no difficulty in getting 
information, whether it is a fair price or not, but in this case they are charged the 
fair market price. 

Mr. Crosspy.—Then you shut us out from knowing what the contract is with the 
city of Ottawa. 

The CHamMan.—They take objection to disclosing their private business, and I 
back them up in it. 

Mr. CrosBy.—You are the one who decides whether or not we shall ask them 
what the light they are selling to government cost them. 

The CuHatrMaN.—I am perfectly willing to let them say if they desire to do so, 
but when the matter comes up and they appeal to the chairman whether or not they 
are bound to disclose their private contract, then I will not compel them to do so. 

Mr. Crospy.—Then, Mr. Chairman, the whole question comes to this, that you are 
going to prevent us getting from. the Woods Company what they are paying the city 
for the light they are selling to the people of Canada for a certain sum, and you are 
going to prevent us from asking questions to show that they are getting that light at 
less than they are charging the government, which is a disadvantage to the people of 
this country, and you are preventing us from showing that they are getting more 
money than they ought to for that service. There can be no other reason for pre- 

* venting that question being asked, because if they were giving us a fair deal, and if 
they were giving us the light for the same or less money than we could get it from 
anybody else, they would not object to give the information. 

Mr. SHareE.—Why do they object to giving us the information ? 

The CHamrMANn.—I do not know why they object, but they do object. 

Mr. Srvcram.—RHither the hon. gentleman should accept the ruling of the Chair 
or should appeal against it. 

Mr. SHarpe.—The Chair has not ruled yet. 

Mr. Srvciair.—Yes, the Chair has ruled a half a dozen times that he sustained 
the objection of these people, who object to disclose the contents of this private con- 
tract made years ago. They object, and the chairman is of the same opinion, that 
they are not bound to disclose it; he has said that over and over again in my hearing. 

Mr. Ruopes.—I did not understand it that way, I wasn’t here at the previous 
sitting. 

Hon. Mr. Pucsiry.—The chairman has ruled three or four times to that effect. 

Mr. RHoprs.—I would certainly apologize to the chairman if J have been argu- 
ing half an hour after his decision was given. 

The Cuamman.—I told Mr. Sharpe that I would listen, that I would hear him. 

Mr. Boyce.—But have you ruled? 

The CHairMAN.—I ruled the other day that the contract was not admissible, but 
I allowed Mr. Sharpe to reopen the matter here to-day, I told him I would hear what 
he had to say. 

Mr. Prowsr.—What is the object of this committee, to find out whether the govern- 
ment is paying too much, or to find out people’s private business? 

Mr. Suarpe.—tlf they would allow us to go into the contract we would show them 
that the government is paying too much, but they will not allow us to go into it. 

Mr. Ruoprs.—The question at issue at the present moment is the admissibility of 
this evidence. 
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Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—Not the admissibility, but whether the witness should be 
forced to disclose his private business. 

Mr. Ruoprs.—As to the relevancy, whether it is a proper question to be put, I 
must submit with all deference that I am unable to see that you have made any dis- 
tinction between this case and numerous other cases upon which there have been rul- 
ings, it is to my mind absolutely the same, the question of the government paying a 
certain price per article, you bring the man from whom the articles were purchased 
here, and you ask him the price he pays for them; it has been done time and time again. 
Now Mr. Prowse, who is a merchant, naturally is quite indignant that the witness 
should be called upon to diselose the private business of his company, but that objec- 
tion is always heard, and if we allowed that objection to have any force in this com- 
mittee we would never get any further with our inquiry. Speaking to you as a judge 
and a lawyer, I can perhaps understand that the strict rule of evidence would be that 
the value of the article would be determined by the price in the community; I think, 
perhaps, as a question of law, that is right, that you would establish the value of an 
article by the price which you would pay for it in open market. I must say that I 
think that rule was right in the days before combines existed, that the price at which 
an article stood in the open market indicated the proper and fair price for that article. 
However, I am getting a little far afield in that argument, but I fail to see upon what 
principle you make a distinction between the present case and the Merwin case, the 
Sub-Target Machine Gun case, and the Lymburner case last year. In each of those 
eases we called upon the witness to say what he paid for the article he supplied to the 
government. 

The Cuamman.—They have raised the objection to showing a private document. 

Mr. Ruopres.—They always do that. 

The CuairmMan.—And the contract was made years ago. 

Mr. Ruopres.—I think what we should have in our minds here is to serve the pub- 
lic interest, especially in such matters as are in the public interest and which should 
be shown up, having at the same time regard for private rights and dealing fairly 
with the citizens of the country. 

The CuarrmMan.—That is right, I agree with that. 

Mr. Ruopres.—But the public have certain rights and we must try to conserve 
those rights, at the same time leaving to individuals such rights as they should have. 
But we must not bow to their objections, because if we do we would never get on, in 
the world. 

The CuamrMan.—Take this case, for instance, supposing the government wanted 
to buy an old master for their gallery, there is a case in point, a work by one of the 
old masters was discovered the other day in Halifax, and it is supposed to be worth 
$100,000, and it was bought a few years ago for probably a few thousand, or a very 
small sum, would the fact that a small amount was paid for it 

Mr. Ruopes.—There is a great deal of difference between an old master and elec- 
trie light, the price of an old master is to be determined by putting it up in the open 
market and people bidding on it. 

The CuatrMan.—And if you bid it in in that way and it came up here would you 
want to know what they paid for it in order to determine its value? I know I am 
going to the extreme, but take the case that I put before, supposing that a few years 
ago a man bought lumber when it was cheap, and sold it to-day at the market price. 

Mr. SHarpe.—He could defend the transaction. 

Mr. Ruopes.—That is all right. 

The Cuatrman.—Here is a company which says, we made a contract years ago, 
seven years ago—— 

Mr. SHarpe—We admit all that. : 

The CnairMAn.— which we entered into ’—he did not say they had special privi- 
leges—‘ for light and power in our manufacturing, but we object to exhibiting that 
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to the public.’ And they go on and say further: ‘We are supplying that electricity 
at the regular market price.’ 

Mr. Srvcram.—And unless the honourable gentlemen say that the price we are 
paying for this electric light is an exorbitant price J do not think there can be any 
reason why that should be disclosed. 

Mr. Suarpe.—I say that we are paying an exorbitant price. 

Mr. Sinciair.—If we insist upon the disclosure of the contract simply for the pur- 
pose of discovering a man’s business and prying into his affairs, we have no right 
to do it, but if there is any public interest to be involved, if we are paying too much 
for the light, more than we ought to pay for it, then I would say that the question 
ought to be asked, that it was a relevant question, but as I understand it hon. gentle- 
men do not allege that we are paying too much, and no man who knows anything 
about the price of electric light in Ottawa will object to the price. 

Mr. Ruoprs.—In answer to Mr. Sinclair, who was not here when I touched upon 
this question earlier in the proceedings, I submit in the first place it is not com- 
petent and it is not necessary that members of parliament should go into the Public 
Accounts Committee and say to an individual who is brought before it, ‘You are 
a criminal, you are a thief, you are robbing the public.’ That is not the point at all. 
I don’t think that is the function of the Public Accounts Committee. It is for us 
to inquire into the matter and assume that the man who is doing business with the 
government is doing business honestly and fairly. We should follow the old principle 
of British justice, that a man is innocent until he is proven guilty; and therefore we 
ask that Mr. Woods, or the Woods Limited, or the Imperial Realty Company, should 
come here and show us that they are doing business on a proper basis with the gov- 
ernment. It is not for us to allege that the government is being cheated at all. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Now, Mr. Rhodes, will you let me ask you a question: the 
government made an agreement with Mr. Woods that they would furnish the electric 
light and do so at identically the same rate that is charged to the citizens of Ottawa 
generally with 10 per cent discount. That is the bargain we have made. Now then, 
does it throw any light upon that for you to compel—or for the Chairman to com- 
pel—Mr. Woods’ secretary to show that some seven years ago they made a bargain 
with the electric light company under which they got a favourable rate. How is 
that material to the question? 

Mr. Ruopres.—Let me say in answer to that question: I don’t know how business 
is conducted in Ottawa in the electric light circles, but I do know that in several 
cities in the Dominion the big consumer gets his light at from one-third to one- 
half less than the ordinary consumer, and the government, which perhaps is the 
largest consumer in the city, should be able to get it for that much less again. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstny.—That is another matter. 

Mr. Ruopes.—That is all introduced into the same matter. Why should we 
get the ordinary city rates for large quantities? We have a right to get a flat rate 
from the city in the same manner as the Imperial Realty Company. Now, in answer 
to Mr. Sinclair, it is not competent for us to go into the open market and inquire 
what electric light is sold for because in the city of Ottawa they might charge four 
or five prices. 

Mr. SHarpr.—tl would suggest we take a ruling on the question of the admiss‘- 
bility of this evidence, as to whether you will compel the witness to produce the 
contract. I want to proceed with my examination of the witness. 

The Cuamman.—lI will not compel the witness to produce that contract 

Mr. Suarre.—Then I desire to appeal from your ruling. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstty.—Before doing that 

Mr. Suarpe.—You cannot discuss that. 

Hon. Mr. Puastry.—Oh, yes, we can discuss it. Mr. Sharpe must not think he 
will get a snap vote now that he-has sent out for a number of his friends to come in. 
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Mr. Suarpr.—The same as Mr. Sinclair sent out for a number of your friends 
to come in. He brought in Mr. Congdon and a number of others. 

Several Honourable Members.—Question! Question! 

Hon. Mr. Pucstny.—Wait a moment, do not be unruly. 

Mr. Srncrarr.—This is not a new question. This is a question that has been up 
before this committee a great many times, and if you look into the records of the 
committee for the past twenty years you will find that it has been decided over and 
over again that unless some public interest could be served by compelling people to 
disclose a contract of this character, the question should not be asked. / 

Mr. Boycr.—May I ask you a question on that point, I have heard you speak of 
that before: a contract is awarded to the lowest tenderer by public advertisement, 
would you say the principle should apply in that case so as to compel a witness to 
say what he paid for a certain article for which he was the lowest tenderer and which 
he supplied to the government. 

Mr. Srvcram.—I would if there was something manifestly wrong about it. I 
don’t think you would have any right to do it. 

Mr. Boycr.—I tell my honourable friend that bears out exactly what I said be- 
fore, he has not listened to this argument. 

Mr. Srvcriair.—Certainly I have listened to the argument. 

Mr. Boycr.—He has not listened to the whole of the argument, and I venture to 
say he has not heard the answers, reported in the Public Accounts Report, where the 
very thing he says should not be done now has been done time and time again. 

Mr. Sivcuai.—I have dozens of copies of the report on my desk in the chamber 
and if you wait a moment I can bring them here, showing decidedly the opposite, 
showing motions voted upon by my friend from East Grey and all the stalwarts on 
the Conservative side of the House, in which they upheld this principle: that unless 
there was a public interest to be served the question was not a relevant one. Now, 
there is not a single man in this committee who will seriously say there is too much 
pay for this light. 

Mr. Suarpr.—lIf a man would say that would he be entitled to go into the ecotract. 

Mr. Sryciair.—If a man would say that he would say it as his belief. 

Mr. Suarpe.—l will say then, on my responsibility as a member of the House, 
that under the existing provisions of those contracts we are paying an exorbitant 
price for this light. 

Mr. Srvciair.—You say we are paying an exorbitant price for the light? 

Mr, Suarpe.—Under the existing provisions that appear on the face of the contract. 

Mr. Srycrarr.—Notwithstanding the fact that you are well aware the light is 
supplied at the ordinary rates that prevail in the city of Ottawa. 

Mr. SHarrr.—Now, will you let me go into the contract? 

Mr. Srvciair.—Notwithstanding that fact and the fact that there isa 10 per cent 
discount you still say on your responsibility that you think we are paying too much? 

Mr. SHARPE.»—Yes. 

Mr. Sivcram.—And that the government have made an improvident contract in 
this case? 

Mr. SHarpPe.—Yes. : 

Mr. Srvciair.—I don’t think you are in earnest. 

Mr. SHarpe.—You have not properly stated the facts. 

Mr. Sryciam.—What is wrong in my statement of the facts? 

Mr. SHarpe.—I will tell you what is wrong in your statement of the facts. Each 
household pays a meter rate in some cases, and in some cases they pay a flat rate. 
Now, the government are paying entirely on a meter rate, whereas the company is 
purchasing from the city of Ottawa on a flat rate. 

Mr. Srxciair.—You are quite at liberty to show the rate the government is pay- 
ing on their buildings. : 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—What strikes me is this: It would be quite open to Mr. 
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Sharpe to show that for the lighting of a building like the one we are considering, 
the government is paying more than the ordinary citizen pays. If he could show 
that it would be a different matter. But as I understand, what Mr. Sharpe wants is 
to have the Chairman compel this witness to disclose the private arrangement made 
‘by Mr. Wood’s company a number of years ago with the Consumers Electric Com- 
pany to which the city is successor. 

Mr. SHarpe.—And renewed within the last three years. 

Hon. Mr. Puestey.—Surely that is not relevant in view of the fact 

Mr. Crospy.—What is the good of discussing it now that the chairman has ruled? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—Wait a moment. 

Mr. Crospy.—You have no right to discuss this now that the chairman has ruled. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Yes, we have a perfect right to discuss it. 

Mr. Crospy.—I beg your pardon. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—At the request of Mr. Sharpe the matter was left open. 

The CuArrMan.—My ruling has been appealed from. 

Hon. Mr. PuGstry.—Mr. Sharpe requested that the matter should be left open. 

Mr. SuHArpPe.—Not since the chairman’s ruling, but I am going to have something 
to say after you get through. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—The difficulty with our friend Mr. Crosby is that after he 
makes a speech he thinks the subject is exhausted, and if anybody speaks after that 
it is simply waste of time. 

Mr. Crospy.—J did not mean that. I think, in the first place, there is no more 
to be said. 

: Hon. Mr. Pucstty.—I thought that was your view, that after you had spoken the 
subject was exhausted. Now, Mr. Chairman, it does seem to me that the point is 
this: The government made an agreement with Mr. Woods that he should furnish the 
the size of the Woods building, get a better rate let him call somebody from the city 
of Ottawa, that we should pay the ordinary city rate, with 10 per cent discount. Now, 
if Mr. Sharpe can show 

Mr. Suarpe.—Pardon me, everybody else gets the 10 per cent discount. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstty.—That is for prompt payment. That is the ordinary city 
meter rate. Now, then, if Mr. Sharpe can show that ordinary citizens for buildings 
the size of the Woods Building, get a better rate let him call somebody from the city 
to prove that the government has made an improvident and unreasonable bargain, that 
the bargain we have made with Mr. Woods is not a reasonable bargain, and that we 
are paying more than any other citizen would have to pay under similar circumstances. 

Mr. Bratn.—If there is nothing wrong why not let him produce it? 

Hon. Mr. Pucsitry.—He will not produce it, and the question is shall we force 
Mr. Linton to produce a private contract between Mr. Woods and the Consumers’ 
Electric Company made some years ago. 

Mr. Buaww.—Do you know what the contract is? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—I do not know what the contract is, the question is whether 
we in the discharge of our duty as a committee would be right in forcing Mr. Linton 
to produce that contract; I do not think we would. But it is quite open to Mr. Sharpe 
to show that other persons could get better rates than that, at all events than we are 
getting upon this building, but he does not seek to show that. What he seeks is to 
force Mr. Linton to produce a private contract which was made some seven or eight 
years ago and which is being carried out to-day. 

Mr. Ruoprs.—I would like to ask the minister if he does not think that about 
95 per cent of the evidence given in the courts of law is produced from unwilling 
witnesses, or a very large per cent of it, at all events? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—That has not been my experience, no. 

Mr. Suarpe.—Well now, the how. minister has not stated the case fairly, because 
he says that this is an old contract with the Consumers’ Company made some 8 or 9 


or 10 years ago. 
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Hon. Mr. Puasrey.—Made some seven years ago, so the witness swore. 

Mr. Suarpe.—That is only the contract in reference to the Woods building, the 
contract in reference to the Canadian building was only made two or three years ago, 
and I want to go into the question of the reasonableness of that contract, and I state, 
as I stated before, on my responsibility as a member of this House that that was an 
improvident contract made by the government in regard to the heating and lighting 
of the building, and if I am to be permitted to go into this contract I will show that 
one of the contracts is based on a flat rate and the other on a meter rate, and that we 
are paying an exorbitant rate. Having stated that on my responsibility as a member 
of this House I think I should be allowed to prosecute this inquiry. 

The Cramman.—You have a perfect right to show that the government is making 
an improvident bargain, but I do not think you have the right to compel this witness 
to produce private contracts. 

Mr. Suarpr.—Very well, I will appeal against your ruling. 

The CHarrMAN.—You have heard the ruling of the Chair? 

Mr. Bratw.—I have always understood that the desire of the committee and of the 
government was to get at the full facts, that is my understanding of the objects of 
this committee. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—But not to indulge the curiosity to pry into the private affairs 
of people. 2 

Mr. Biarw.—Well, I remember very well in the Merwin case, that has been men- 
tioned, I presume in my absence in the House, I remember very well that when Mr. 
Willson, who sold Mr. Merwin the goods, was put upon the witness stand, having sold 
the goods to Mr. Merwin the middleman, the question was asked Mr. Willson, ‘ How 
much did Mr. Merwin pay you for those goods?’ And the other side said, ‘ You must 
not answer that.’ We thought that was hardly fair, when this gentleman was standing 
between the producer and the government and taking enormous profits, about 185 per. 
cent in some cases. What happened? When this gentleman was brought back on that 
question he produced his books, and showed what Mr. Merwin did pay for the goods, 
and when that was done we were quite satisfied. It seems to me we should get at the 
very bottom of this, and I am very much surprised that the Minister of Public Works 
would not assist the committee in doing so. J have always understood when we had 
the ministers coming up personally to the Public Accounts committee they always-told 
us they were here for two purposes, one was to protect the government and the other 
to protect the people particularly, with the emphasis on the protection of the people. 
Surely my hon. friend has not given all his attention to one side and forgotten alto- 
gether the people’s interests. I would be very much surprised that the Minister of 
Public Works would not assist us in getting at the very bottom of this case, no matter 
what happened. 

Hon. Mr, Pucstey.—The Minister of Public Works is perfectly willing to assist 
the hon. gentleman and this committee in a proper way. This witness has stated 
that he regards this as an entirely private matter, this arrangement with Mr. Woods, 
by reason of his being a large manufacturer, made with the Consumers’ Company, 
the city being the successor, I understand it, of the Consumers Company. 

My. Boycr.—And they renewed the contract recently. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—If Mr. Blain can show we are paying anything more than 
the ordinary citizen pays for lighting a building’ of equal size where an equal num- 
ber of lights are used, and that, therefore, we have paid an unreasonable rate or made 
an improvident bargain, I am quite willing he shall show that, and I am quite will- 
ing that he should call the officials of the city of Ottawa for the purpose of showing 
that for lighting similar buildings other parties have made a better bargain or got 
better rates. 

Mr. Suarpe.—At the time this contract was made? 

: Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Well, at the time this contract was made for the Canadian 
building, or the Woods building, if you like, but it seems to me the most important 
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thing is this, that we made a bargain with Mr. Woods that we would pay him for 
lighting the building at the ordinary city rates, and we are paying that rate with 10 
per cent discount. 

Mr. Ruopes.—With the permission of the chairman, I would like to ask one 
question: Assuming that we bring the city officials here and ask them the terms of 
their contract with the Imperial Realty Company and the witness says, ‘I decline 
to answer,’ what attitude will you take then? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—I will teil my hon. friend what I think should be done in 
such case, let the same official be called upon, if yon like, to say what is the average 
rate, what they charge people who are lighting buildings similar to the Woods buid- 
ing, irrespective of any particular private arrangement which may be made some 
years ago with some private individual. 

Mr. SHarpe.—And renewed within three years? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—The question is what is the average charge made to people 
for lighting similar buildings? 

Mr. Siveiair.—I do not want to interrupt, but we have discussed this matter 
for a long time, and I think the ruling of the chair should be observed. 

Mr. Ruopes.—I did not hear the decision of the chair. 

Mr. SHArPr.—Just one minute, I want to ask the minister a question: Does 
the minister think that the public buildings, the lighting of public buildings, is in 
the same category as the liebtive ef private houses, when the public buildings are 
closed at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, and not opened at night at all. Does he think 
those buildings are in the same category ? 

Hon. Mr. Puastry.—I think there is just as much light used in these depart- 
mental buildings, take one day with another, as there is in a private house. 

Mr. SuHarpe.—That is in the day-time? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—The lights are used in the day-time whereas in the private 
houses they are not. . 

Mr. SHarpe.—Now, Mr. Carvell who had, charge of this matter when the ques- 
tion was up before, as recorded at page 86 of the evidence, said :— 


If my hon. friend wishes to go into this matter, there is no objection what- 
ever to getting the papers before the committee in the proper form, and then 
he can investigate to his heart’s content. 


Now we want to go into this matter. 

Hon. Mr. Puastey.—You are wanting the witness to produce a private contract 
between the Woods Company and the Consumer’s Company made some years ago, 
which it has been ruled is inadmissible. 

Mr. SHarpe.—The ruling made was on the production of the contract between 
the Imperial Realty Company, formerly J. W. Woods, and the city. of Ottawa for 
lighting. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—Which Mr. Linton declined to produce. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Do you decline to produce that contract?—A. Yes, I do. 

The Cuamman.—lI ruled that he was not compelled to do so, and Mr. Sharpe 
is appealing from that ruling. The question is: Shall the ruling of the Chair be 
sustained? Those in favour of the motion that the ruling of the Chair be now sus- 
tained say aye. 

Mr. Nespirt—I want to understand the question. Mr. Sharpe wants the pro- 
duction of a contract between Mr. Woods—— 

Mr. Suaree.—The middleman. , 

Mr. Nespirt.—And some one else, and the witness has objected to producing it. 

The @HaiRMAN.—He wants to get a contract made in 1903 between Mr. Woods 
and the Consumers’ Company. 
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Mr. Suarre.—Pardon me, we want to know what he paid for the light he is sell- 
ing to the government. ; 

Mr. Nessirr.—I must say, with all due deference, though you think probably 
I may be prejudiced, that we have no right to inquire into what this man pays for 
it so long as he sells us the goods at an equal price to what anybody else would sell 
Theat 

The Cuairman.—That is exactly what I have been trying to say all the after- 
noon. 

The ruling of the Chair sustained. Yeas, 15; nays, 10. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. The first contract that was spoken of in regard to the lighting had reference 
only to the Woods building; that was the only building as to which the arrangement 
for power and lighting under the original contract was made?—A. No. I think not. 

Q. Well, what other building was there?—A. I think it had reference to the Queen 
street building. 

Q. The Queen street building also?—A. I am not talking from the contract now. 
I haven’t it before me. 

Q. Now, I want to ask you this question, and if you object to it you can say so: 
Was that contract at a meter rate or a flat rate. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—The contract will speak for itself. The witness has already 
declined to answer that question. 

The Wirness.—I decline to answer that. 

Mr. Suarre.—That is a perfectly proper question. 

Hon. Mr. PucsteEy.—No, it is not. 

The Cramman.—What contract are you asking about now? 

Mr. Suarpe.—lI am asking about the original contract. The minister says that 
contract is a fair and reasonable one so far as the government is concerned. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Which contract are you asking about? Are you asking 
about the contract between Mr. Woods and the government ? 

The CHamRMAN.—You can ask about the contract between Mr. Woods and the 
government. 

Mr. Boyce.—I don’t think it is the prerogative of a minister of the Crown any 
more than any other member of the committee to stand between the witness and the 
examining counsel. 

Hon. Mr. Puastey.—Not at all. 

Mr. Boycre.—My hon. friend the Minister of Public Works is here apparently 
defending and protecting the witness. 

Hon. Mr. Puestey.—Not at all. 

Mr. Boycr.—I strongly object to and protest against his conduct in this com- 
mittee this afternoon. I say the Minister of Public Works has no right to tell a wit- 
ness that he must decline to answer or to say, ‘you need not answer that question,’ 
or ‘that is not a proper question.’ 

Hon. Mr. Pucstty.—I am here as a member of this committee, and I have the 
same rights as Mr. Boyce or any other member. 

Mr. Boyce.—That is what I am trying to remind my hon. friend. 

Hon. Mr. Pucsrey.—I have a perfect right to understand, as any member of the 
committee would, as to whether Mr. Sharpe was asking the witness about the original 
contract between Mr. Woods and the city, or the contract between Mr. Woods and the 
government. That is what I want to find out. Which was it? 

Mr. Suarpe.—You stated that the rate we are paying the Woods Company is the 
ordinary city rate, which is a meter rate. I want to show they are purchasing upon 
a flat rate. That is a perfectly proper question. 

Hon. Mr. Puastey.—Which contract are you asking about? 

Mr. SuHarrPe.—The original contract. 
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Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—You mean the contract between Mr. Woods and the city. 
Well, we have not that contract here and the witness has declined to produce it. 

Mr. Suarpe.—You cannot compare the flat rate with the meter rate and say one 
is reasonable and the other unreasonable. How can you compare the contract they 
have with the government and say whether the rate is a fair and reasonable one or 
not, and what the government should pay, if the government is paying on the basis 
of a meter rate, and the Woods Company is paying on the basis of a flat rate? 

The CHAiIRMAN.—Suppose they got it for nothing. They could sell it at the mar- 
ket rates. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—What I meant, Mr. Sharpe, was this: the chairman has 
made a ruling that you cannot go into that. 

Mr. SHArPE.—Oh, no. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Excuse me, that is so, and his ruling has been sustained. 
Now you are asking about prices without producing the contract. 

Mr. Suarre.—No. I am not. 

-Hon. Mr. Pucstny.—Yes you are. You are asking him to give the details of 
that contract. Whether it is a flat rate or a meter rate depends on the contract. 

Mr. SHarpn.—Will the minister allow me for a moment. I submit that I should 
put my question, and if it is objected to it will go on record. I have not asked the 
witness, and I don’t purpose asking him the price at the present time. I did ask 
him how he paid for the light under the old contract, whether by meter rate or flat 
rate, which is a perfectly pertinent question. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—What I suggest, Mr. Chairman, is this: 

Mr. SHARPE.—Wait till I ask the witness. 

Hon. Mr. Puastry.—Surely I have a right to object to the question. 

Mr. Buaw.—Surely my honourable friend the minister has no right when the 
solicitor asks the witness a question to interpose and say whether the question should 
be answered or not. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Have I not a right to object? 

Mr. Buaw.—lIf there is to be any objection surely it is the chairman’s duty to 
raise it? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Oh, no. 

Mr. Buaty.—I so understand it. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Any member of the committee can object. 

Mr. Buaw.—I ask your ruling, Mr. Chairman, on this point. Mr. Sharpe asks 
the witness a question. If it is an improper question it is the chairman’s duty to 
say so and not the minister’s. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—And that any member of the committee could object. 

Mr. Biaw.—No, if the minister has that right to discuss with Mr. Sharpe whe- 
ther it is a proper or improper question then every other member of this committee 
has the same right. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—Certainly. 

Mr. Buary.—I ask the ruling of the Chair whether it is not the duty of the Chair 
to say whether a question is proper or improper and not of an individual member 

The CHAmMAN.—It is the duty of the Chair to say that, but I think any member 
of the committee has the right to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that he 
thinks a question is an improper one. 

Mr. Buaww.—Before the ruling of the Chair is given? 

The CuamMAN.—Before the witness answers. : 

Mr. Boyoz.—What has been carried on, and what I have been listening to all 
the afternoon has been a systematic interruption of the evidence by the Minister of 
Public Works, a preventing of the evidence being given, and that prevention comes 
from the minister himself 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—That statement is entirely incorrect. 
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Mr, Boyce.—That is absolutely correct and I stand by it. The minister is tak- 
ing the initiative to prevent the witness answering questions. 

The CuamrmMan.—No, he has not done that at all. oi all 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—Mr. Boyce does not do himself justice at all by rising in 
an excited, angry and somewhat rude manner, if he will pardon me for saying so,—\ 

Mr. Boyce.—I may have been excited, but I was not angry. 

Hon. Mr. Pugstey.—Not angry perhaps, but somewhat excited. I trust that Mr. 
Boyce will resume his ordinary frame of mind. I leave it to the chairman whether 
I have interrupted the proceedings improperly. What I did, and what the chairman 
did, was in an effort to see that the proceedings were carried on in a proper manner. 
Having had your ruling, Mr. Chairman, ahd that ruling being sustained by the com- 
mittee, that the witness is not obliged to produce the old contract between the Woods 
Company and the city, what I submit is that I have a perfect right to do this, the 
same as any other member of the committee has the right, to call your attention to 
the fact that the contract not being produced, the witness having declined to produce 
it, Mr. Sharpe has no right to seek to give the contents of that contract, because that 
would be even worse, that would be giving verbally a contract which is not produced, 
and which the witness has declined to produce, The question whether it was a flat 
or a meter rate is surely going into the contents of the contract. 

Mr. Biaww.—Would not that be the duty of the chairman to take objection 2 

Hon. Mr, Pucstey.—The chairman holds, and I think properly so, that any mem- 
ber of the committee has the right if an improper question is asked to -call attention 
to the fact that it is an improper question. 

Mr. Boyce.—And the minister overrules the chairman; that is just contrary to 
what the chairman has said. 

The Cuamman.—I ruled at the last meeting that I would not compel the witness 
to answer questions about that old agreement if he objected to, but I would compel 
him to answer questions about an agreement between his company and the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Mipiesro.—The witness may refuse to answer because he thinks it may 
injure him in some way. 

The CHairMAN.—They object to producing the contract. 

Mr. Mippiesro.—Nobody has the right to interfere between Mr. Sharpe and this 
witness until the witness says whether it will injure him or not. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Who said that it would injure him? The witness has not 
said so and nobody has said that. 

Mr. Mippiesro.—The chairman has ruled that the witness need not answer be- 
cause it may be injurious to him. 

The CuHamMAN.—No, that is not exactly it; the witness objected to produce it 
and I ruled that the contract was not admissible as evidence. 

Mr. Mippiesro.—Well, that he objects to produce it, and that being so, it is only 
fair to assume that he means he is going to be injured by answering the question, 
and that being so nobody should interfere between Mr. Sharpe and the witness. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—Mr. Middlebro puts it upon entirely different ground to 
that upon which the witness put it. The witness said it was a private agreement 
made between Mr. Woods and the city of Ottawa a number of years ago with which 
the government has nothing to do, that Mr. Woods made a bargain with the govern- 
ment to supply electric light at the ordinary rates charged to the ordinary citizens 
of Ottawa, with the usual 10 per cent discount. He has not put it upon the ground 
that he will be injured by answering the question, but that it is a private affair with 
which this committee has nothing to do. That was the ruling of the chairman, sus- 
tained by the committee. What Mr. Sharpe is proposing to do is to ignore the ruling 
of the chair and to seek to give verbal evidence of the contents of that private agree- 
ment which has been excluded; that is what I object to. 

Mr. Mwpiesro.—The hon. minister has begged the whole question. 
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Hon. Mr. Puestey.—In what way ? 

Mr. Mippiesro.—Because you are presupposing that you know this witness is 
going to say he will not answer the question. 

Hon. Mr. Puestey.—Not at all. 

Mr. Mippiesro.—Excuse me, now, by your interjection you are intimating to the 
witness that he need not answer, before you know whether he will object or not. 

Hon. Mr. Puestey.—Not at all, what I am objecting to is this, and every mem- 
ber of this committee has a right to object to it, to the giving by verbal evidence 
the contents of a contract which is not produced, and which the witness has declined 
to produce. My hon. friend knows, as a lawyer, that it is one of the very first rules 
of evidence that you cannot give verbal evidence of the contents of a contract; the 
contract must be here. That is the rule that prevails in this committee, that when- 
ever you want to give evidence of the contents of a letter, contract or departmental 
document of any kind, you produce the letter or the document. But what Mr. 
Sharpe is seeking to do now is, the witness having declined to produce the con- 
tract, to give verbal evidence of the contract by showing what were the terms of that 
contract. : 

Mr. Mippitrero.—The Minister of Public Works, by taking the stand that he 
has is taking the stand that he is the private solicitor for this gentleman who is in 
the box. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—How absurd. 

Mr. Mippiesro.—He is, because supposing after you had made this objection 
the witness says ‘I do not mind answering at all.’ 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—That is not proper evidence. 

Mr. Mippitesro.—Then you have no right to interject your objections until you 
iknow whether the witness objects to answering or not. You are taking the position 
of counsel on this question for the witness. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstty.—The ground I have taken is this 

Mr. SHArpe.—You have taken it three or four times already. 

Hon. Mr. Puegstry.—I wish to reply to Mr. Middlebro, he does not seem to 
understand, it must be I think an intentional misunderstanding, that every member 
of this committee has the right to say when a question is asked that that evidence 
cannot be given without the production of the document, otherwise you will be 
giving verbal testimony of the contents of a paper, which is in writing, and that is 
contrary to the ordinary rules which prevail in this committee. 

Mr. Mippiresro.—Supposing that the witness says, after you have made that 
objection, ‘I do not mind giving the contents of that document.’ 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—He might say it, but he has not the right to say that. 

Mr. Mippiesro.—He has the right to say it if he likes, he is the only man who 
has the right to say whether he will answer the question or not. 

Hon. Mr. Puastry.—No, he is not. Will you say that a witness has the right 
to enter into a dispute here and to be the judge whether he will give by verbal evid- 
ence the contents of a written document. 

Mr. Boyce.—Are you the judge. 

Hon. Mr. Puastry.—Yes, and every member of this committee is the judge and 
the chairman is the judge of that. 

Mr. Mippiesro.—Does this gentleman represent the Woods Company? 

Mr. SHarpr.—Yes. 

Mr. Mmpriesro.—Hasn’t he a right to make any admissions he chooses, hasn’t 
he the right to give any evidence he likes, if it is true? 

Hon. Mr. Puastey.—lIf it is true? I will answer that in a moment. 

Mr. Mippiesro.—Fither ‘ Yes,’ or ‘No,’ has he the right to give any evidence 
he likes, if it is true? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—You cannot always answer a question with ‘Yes, or No’ 
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Neither this witness nor any other witness has the right to give the contents of any 
document without producing the document. ‘ 

Mr. Mippiesro.—Concerning his own company, if it is against his own company. 

Hon. Mr. Pucsitry.—No matter who it is against. 

My. Mippiepro.—lIt is against his own company. 

Hon. Mr. Puastry—That has nothing to do with it, because a man says ‘I am 
a fool’ it does not follow that he has any right to say it. 

Mr. Mippiesro.—Do you mean to say that if this man came here and said, ‘I 
am getting that electricity for one-half the price I am selling it to the government, 
he cannot produce the contract ? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—He is not obliged to produce the contract himself. 

Mr. Mipptesro.—I never heard of that. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—There are many things you have yet to hear of. 

Mr. Suarre.—The position I take in reference to this question is simply this: 
They are selling to the government on the basis of a meter rate and they are pur- 
chasing themselves on a flat rate. Consequently you cannot decide on the reasonable- 
ness of the price unless you find the quantity and know how much it measures. I 
am not asking him about the price at all, but whether the electricity purchased by 
them under the original contract in regard to the Woods building is on a flat rate or 
a meter rate. The witness has already answered the question. 

The Cuamman.—He gave some evidence on that the other day. 

Mr. Crospy.—And to-day also. 

Mr. Suarpr.—He says partly by flat rate and partly by a meter rate. 

The CHamrMan.—That is another way of getting the contract. 

Mr. Suarrr.—I have not asked the price. What I understand from the ruling of 
the chair is that we are not entitled to haye produced the old contract on account of 
the mixing of the power and the light. 

The CHamman.—No, it is not on that account. This is a contract that was en- 
tered into many years ago. Possibly the fact that they were getting power had some- 
thing to do with the price fixed. But they objected to producing this contract which 
they said the other’ day was one under which they certainly had some special favours. 
However, they objected to producing that contract as showing their private business. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. At the time this old contract was entered into the Canadian building was not 
erected ?—A. I have answered that question already. 

Q. Answer it again please?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. You don’t think so? When was the Canadian building erected?2—A. I think 
it was erected in 1905, I am not sure. 

Q. So when the contract in regard to the Canadian building was entered into 
that would be a new contract apart from the original contract altogether?—A. What 
contract are you talking about now? : 

Q. The contract for lighting the Canadian building.—A. With whom? 

Q. With the city of Ottawa—aA. I don’t have to answer that. 

Q. What did you say?—A. I object to answering. 

Q. On what ground do you object to answering that question?—A. I simply ob- 
ject, that’s all. 

Mr. Suarpe.—Mr. Chairman, I am surely entitled to an answer to this question. 

The CuHairMAN.—TIs this under the old contract? 

Mr. SHarpPe.—lIt could not be because the building was not in existence. 

The Cuamman.—Yes, but I understood the other day that while the building was 
not in existence they had power under the old contract and supplied it after the build- 
ing was erected. 

The Wirness.—Certainly. 
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Q. Do you mean to tell this committee, Mr. Linton, that the first contract in 1903, 
in reference to the Woods’ building, was made in such terms that it covered the Cana- 
dian building?—A. I cannot say, I have not got the contract before me. 

Q. You did say so to the chairman.—A. Did I? 

The Cuamman.—I don’t think you said that. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. How long is it since you have seen the contract?—A. The same time as you 
saw it. 

Q. That was about a week ago, was it?—A. Possibly so, yes, I think it was. 

Q. And did you read it over then?—A. No, I didn’t read it over. 

Q. Did you read it over before you came?—A. Yes I did, probably a week or two 
before. ; 

Q. And you can’t say—having read that contract over a week ago and having 
come here for the purpose of explaining matters in this investigation—whether that 
original contract in 1903 covered the Canadian building, which was not in existence 
then —A. I can’t. I don’t remember the terms of the contract. I could say if I had 
it here. 

Q. You could if you had it here?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Did that original contract in 1903 cover the Queen street building?—A. It 
probably did. 

Q. Well, did it, or did it not? I don’t want probabilities?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Well, say if you don’t know?~A. I have not got the contract before me. 

Q. Is that the only reason you don’t know, because you have not got the con- 
tract?—A. No. I don’t know definitely. 

Q. You don’t know definitely ?—A. No. I don’t. 

Q. You don’t know if the original contract of 1903 covers the Railway Com- 
mission as well as the Canadian building? You swear to that?—A. I do. 

Mr. SuHarpe.—Very well, we will take that answer. 


By Mr, Blain: 


Q. Who advised you not to answer these questions?—A. Nobody. 

Q. Did you not consult with anybody in your company as to what you should 
refuse to say, when you came before this committee ?—A. I did not know what ques- 
tions were going to be asked me. 

Q. But you discussed this matter Ae Ohveyes: 

Q. With your company ?—A. Yes, certainly, discussed it with our solicitor, dis- 
cussed it with our directors. 

Q. What did they say about it?—A. Just what I have done. 

Q. They advised you then not to answer these questions ¢—A.. Yes. 

Mr. Suarpr.—In regard to the improvidence of the contract I want to ask you 
one question: does the amount that you pay the city of Ottawa depend upon the 
meter rate that you furnish the government? 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—That is going back to the contract again. 

The Wirness.—Yes, that is going back to the old contract. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey—That must depend on the contract, I think. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. The lighting of the Woods and Canadian buildings, according to the Public 
Accounts and Auditor General’s report amounted to $9,465.91. Is it or is it not a 
fact that the Woods Company gets the same service for less than $3,000 ? 

The CuHamman.—That is going into the old contract. 

Mr, Suarpr.—I am asking that question. If he objects to answering it he can 
say so. 

2—34 
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The CuairMan.—That is going into the old contract of 1903. 

Mr. Mipp.esro.—It seems to me that the Minister of Publie Works by the stand 
he has taken is virtually telling the witness not to answer certain questions. I can- 
not conceive of the minister doing anything to prevent the revelation of what these 
people are paying for electric power which they are again selling to the government. 
Now, the minister represents the people and should do nothing to prevent informa- 
tion coming out which may be of benefit to the country. For that reason, if for no 
other, the minister should not interject any remarks which the witness takes to mean 
that he need not answer certain questions. He should be the judge himself as to 
whether he should answer the questions and not the Minister of Public Works. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—I suppose I should be very much obliged to Mr. Middlebro 
for the suggestion as to what is my duty. All I desire is to see that the proceedings 
are carried on in a regular and proper manner. It has been held by you, sir, as 
chairman, and it has been the opinion of the committee in sustaining your ruling, 
that the old contract made years ago between Mr. Woods and the city of Ottawa— 
whatever it is, and we have no evidence of what it is—should not be produced by 
the witness and he need not give evidence on it. 

Mr. SHarpe.—Or the one subsequent to that. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—What Mr. Sharpe has been seeking to do is to ignore your 
ruling and without producing the contract to get this witness to tell what its con- 
tents are. 

Mr. Mipptesro.—That is begging the question. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstry.—It is not begging the question at all. The agreements to 
take the Woods and Canadian buildings were made a number of years ago by my 
department before I became minister. Now, a bargain is a bargain. The bargain 
made by the government, which we are bound to carry out, was that for lighting 
these buildings they should pay the ordinary charges made by the city to the people 
of Ottawa—that is the ordinary city rate—with ten per cent discount. 

Mr. Suarpe.—Is not this company an ordinary citizen of Ottawa? 

Hon. Mr. Pucsnry.—What Mr. Sharpe is seeking to do is to ignore the ruling of 
the chairman and trying to draw out the contents of this document without the docu- 
ment being produced, that is a very irregular and improper proceeding. 

Mr. Mippiesro. —I am accepting the ruling of the chairman implicitly, and say- 
ing that the witness need not answer the question if he thinks it is going to injure 
him, but my point is that the chairman should give the decision and that the minister 
should stand back. 

The Cuairman.—I do not think that the witness is called upon to answer any ques- 
tion about the old agreement. 

Mr. SHArpE.—There is a new agreement. 

The Crairman.—Was not the light supplied by them, that which they got by the 
old agreement. 

Mr. Suarre.—How could they get light under that agreement for a building which 
was not in existence at the time the contract was made? 

The CuarMan.—Supposing you have a contract under which you ean get such 
light as you may require from time to time. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. This company has made a new agreement with the city of Ottawa since the 
city of Ottawa has taken over the plant?—A. I do not think I need answer that ques- 
tion. 

The Cuamman.—I think they have renewed their old agreement. 

Mr. Suarpe.—Isn’t that a new agreement? 

The CHatrrMAn.—No. 

Mr. Ruopes.—You are suggesting an answer to the witness there. That is a 
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straight question and the witness says, I refuse to answer, and you suggest it might 
be an extension of the old contract. 

The CuaiMAN.—That has been up before. 

Mr. Ruopes.—I believe your desire is, Mr. Chairman, to do what is just as chair- 
man of this committee, and I think upon reflection you will see that you must be 
putting words in the witness’ mouth. 

The Cuairman.—He has given evidence on this very point before. 

Mr. Ruopes.—This question is, has a new agreement been entered into between 
the city and the Imperial Realty Company since this building was erected and sub- 
sequent to the old agreement. This witness says, I decline to answer. We are asking 
whether there is any old agreement in existence, it may be null and void. 

The Cuamman.—He has sworn it is not null and void. 

Mr. Ruopes.—He has declined to answer whether there is a new agreement. 

The CHAirMAN.—When he was here before he swore that the old agreement was in 
existence. 


Examination of witness resumed. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Is there a new agreement with the city of Ottawa and the Imperial Realty 
Company in respect to lighting the Canadian building?—A. I still decline to answer 
that question. 

Mr. Suarre.—Surely we are entitled to an answer to that? 

The CHatrMAN.—You can answer whether there is a new agreement or not.—A. 
Well, there is. 

Mr. Nesgirr.—I contend it is none of our business what these people are paying 
the Electric Company. 

The CHAiIRMAN.—That is what I have been holding all along. 

Mr. SuHarree.—We are paying for lighting the Woods’ and the Canadian buildings 
$9,465.41, that is by meter rate; the company is paying about $3,000. 

Mr. Nessgirt.—It is none of our business what the company is paying; it is our 
business to know whether we are getting that light on the same basis as it is furnished 
to other similar buildings. 

Mr. SHARPE.—Don’t you think where the Imperial Realty Company is making 
over 300 per cent on the lighting contract we are entitled to inquire into it. 

Hon. Mr. Pucstey.—There is no evidence of that at all. 

The CuAairMan.—Mr. Sharpe has the right to ask the question if he desires to 
do so. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Is there any reason, Mr. Linton, why the government, or uny person else 
applying to the light company, or to the city of Ottawa, for the same quantity of 
electric light and power as the Woods Company, could not get it at the same price ’— 
A. I do not know; I am not competent to answer that. 

Q. You do not know, you cannot say whether any other company, or the govern- 
ment, applying to the Ottawa Electric Company, the city of Ottawa, could not get 
the same quantity on the same terms as the Woods Company ?—A. I don’t know any- 
thing about that. 

Q. You are not a privileged company, are you, that you can obtain it at a cheaper 
rate than any person else applying for the same quantities? Are you in any privi- 
leged position?—A. We hope we are. 

Q. You hope you are?—A. We always like to be privileged, you know. 

Q. Have you any special rate that any person else could not get?—A. I don’t 
know about that. 

Q. Can you tell us the number of lights in the Woods buildingé—A. No, sir. 
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Q. Can you tell us the number of lights in the Canadian building or in the Rail- 
way Commission buildingé—A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, when we adjourn you ean find that out by reference to your records, 
can you?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. I wish you would get that information for us. 


Mr. Suarpr.—l am ready to adjourn now, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHamMAN.—Committee stands adjourned until to-morrow morning. 


House or Commons, 
Commrrree Room No. 32, 
Saturpay, April 30, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Publie Accounts met at eleven o’clock a.m., 
the Chairman, Mr. Warburton, presiding. 


The committee proceeded to the further consideration of certain payments to the 
Imperial Realty Company and the city of Ottawa for rent and taxes in connection 
with the Woods building on Slater and Queen streets, Ottawa. 


Mr. Ernest Linton recalled: 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. These are the Auditor General’s accounts and vouchers, I presume that these 
cheques were paid—just turn over and see the cheques—that these were the cheques 
paid to the Imperial Realty Company by the government in respect to the lighting 
of the Woods and this other building?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is the way the account is rendered ?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is made out, ‘J. W. Woods, Slater st., to the Municipal Electrie Depart- 
ment of the Corporation of the City of Ottawa?—aA. Yes. 

Q. And it shows the meter reading and also the horse-power reading here?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. So much horse-power and so much watt hours, that is the account that is 
rendered ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And these would be the accounts upon which the government would pay the 
Imperial Realty Company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And this is not a true statement of the account between J. W. Woods and 
the city of Ottawa although it purports to be? 

Question objected to by Mr. Carvell. 

The CHamman.—That is going into the old contract which we have ruled out 
already. We will not go into that. 

Mr, SHarpe.—Here is an account rendered, ‘J. W. Woods in account with the 
Municipal Electric Department of the City of Ottawa’ I am asking him if that is 
a true statement of the account that Mr. Woods owes to the city of Ottawa? 

Mr. CarveLu.—I object to that; it is the old contract again. 

Mr. SHarpe.—You rule against me on that, do you, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHamRMAN.—In the case of the contract between Mr. Woods and the Eleec- 
tric Light Company, I am ruling against that, you understand that is the contract I 


am ruling against. I am not going to rule out the contract between Mr. Woods and 
the government. 


Mr. Suarpe.—Npo, I understand. 
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Q. In the first contract between the government and the Woods building, the 
government always paid by meter rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. There has always been a meter on the Woods and the Canadian building to 
register the quantity of electricity used?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there has been no other electricity consumed for lighting purposes, either 
in the Woods or the Canadian building, except it went through the meter?—A. I 
would not say that. 

Q. Was there; you would know?—A. Well, in our own factory it did not go 
through the government meter. 

Q. You mean for lighting the building ?—A. Certainly, yes. 

Q. Did you have a separate wire?—A. I understood so, yes. 

Q. Do you know now, or are you guessing at it?—A. Well, I cannot say now, 
Mr. Sharpe. 

Q. Who would be able to give me that information ?—A. The city would, I pre- 
sume. 

Q. Is the Woods company, that is the Imperial Realty Company, now occupy- 
ing part of the Canadian building ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The light consumed by that company goes through this meter?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Is there a separate wire?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They have a distinct wire then?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are satisfied of that?—A. I am sure. 

Q. And the light the Woods Company uses does not go through the city meter? 


—A,. No, sir. 
By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Through the city or the government meter?—A. Through the government 

meter, I mean. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Are there two meters in the building?—A. There are three or four meters, I 
think. 

Q. To register the light—I am speaking now—you are occupying part of the 
Canadian building?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there more than one meter in the Canadian Building registering for light- 
ing purposes ?—A. I think there are two or three meters. 

Q. For lighting purposes?—A. For lighting purposes, yes. 

Q. And for lighting other than what the government uses?—A. No, I do not 
think so, I think they are all for government purposes. 

Q. They are all for government purposes, so that the light you consume does not 
go through any meter?—A. No, sir. 

Q. But that is separate and distinct from the wire that lights the government 
building?—A. Yes. 

Q. You swear to that?—A. I swear to that. 

Q. Does the light that lights the boiler house and under the sidewalk go through 
the meter?—A. No. 

Q. Those are attached to your wire?—A. That is attached to our wire. 

Q. Who is the electrical superintendent for the city? Who attends to all these 
wires and meters?—A. Well, I think it is Mr. Brown. 

Q. Mr. Brewn?—A. I think so. 

Q. How many meters are there in the Canadian building?—A. There are either 
two or three, I can’t say which. 

Q. Utilized, a'l of them. by the government ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And all the light, all the electricity, that goes into the Canadian building for 
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lighting purposes goes through those meters?—A. No, sir, our own does not go 
through it. 

Q. Have you any lights in the Canadian building 7—A. Yes. mat 

Q. For what purpose?—A. For our office, we are in that building. 

Q. Speaking of the Woods building?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many meters are there in that building?—A. Two or three, I am not sure 
which. 

Q. All utilized for measuring light for the government?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any electricity going in there for government purposes, not measured 
by them?—A. No. 

Q. So that all the lighting going into the Woods building is metred?7—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you measure the power, does the power come through the meter also? 
—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. Do you know as a fact whether it does or not?—-A. No, I do not know. 

Mr. Carvett.—What power do you mean? 

Mr. SHarre.—For the elevators. 

Mr. Carvert.—Well, it couldn’t go through the meters because it is a different 
voltage. 

Mr. SHarpr.—I don’t know anything about that. 

Mr. Carvett.—I will tell you; the elevators are run by 550 volts direct current, 
and the lighting is done by 110 volts of alternating current; it could not possibly go 
over the same wire. The electricity is converted down there on Laurier avenue from 
an alternating to a direct current. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Now, you were to find out the quantity of coal consumed in the Roxborough 
building, and included in that statement you gave yesterday?—A. It was approxi- 
mately 200 tons. 

Q. Approximately 200 tons?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it is ineluded in that statement?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that if you take out the $1,000 you were charging us up yesterday, it will 
make it correct?-A. That is correct. 

Q. Has there been any electricity used in the Roxborough building?—A. There 
has, yes. 

Q. Are there separate meters, or is it attached to the meters in the Canadian 
or the Woods building ?—A. I¢ is separate altogether. 

Q. Then you were to look up the amount of repairs for the past four or five 
years so as to average them?—A. Well, I told you this morning that I could not very 
well go into that to-day, I-can give you that for two years. 

Q. Are those the same as you gave us yesterday?—A. The same as I gave you 
yesterday, yes. 

Q. Let us see the account, please?—A. (Ledger produced) 1909. 

Q. $319.71?—A. 1910 up to date. 

Q. $453.76 7—A. $453.76, well it will be a little less than that, $445.47. 

Q. Where was that other repair account?—A. Repairs to buildings? 

Q. Yes.—A. (Witness turns up account). 

Q. There is 1900: Sundries, $208—A. That is last year. 

Q. How do you distinguish that from that (pointing to items)?—A. This is 
repairs on account of heating and the other is repairs for carpentering work, &e., 
on the building. 

Q. That has nothing to do with the heating?—A. No. 

Q. Turn over again, please. So that any repairs to the building would have 
nothing to do with the heating? And you had that large item, ‘Sundries, $2,000,’ 
there, which now you have transferred to heating?—A. That is an error in the 
posting; that has been transferred to the heating. 
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Q. Have you the day-book from which you posted that entry ?—A. I think so. 

Q. Let us see it: ‘Repairs and improvements, $2,000; Jones Underfeed, $2,000; 
installation of stokers in Canadian building and Woods building, this year’s pro- 
portion.” Why did you state yesterday that the cost of these repairs and improve- 
ments was $3,8002—A. So it was. 

Q. Here you have got $2,000?—A. That is only the portion written off. 

Q. You have got here ‘installation of stoker in Canadian building and Woods 
building, this year’s proportion.’ How have you got this year’s proportion?—A. 
$2,000. 

Q. You have not carried any amount out?—A. There it is right there (pointing 
to item). ; 

Q. Under this item here?—A. It is at the top of the page on both sides. 

Q. Automatic stoker it is called?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And smoke consumer?—A. And smoke consumer. : 

Q. Is the automatic stoker all in one?—A. It is all in one. 

Q. What is the object of the automatic stoker; to save expense, I suppose, in 
stoking?—A. It does to a certain extent, yes. 

Q. It saves them expense?—A. It does, yes. 

Q. I suppose you cannot separate the parts if they are all together?—A. I could 
not, no. 3 
Q. Now, did you look up the repairs for 1908?—A. No, sir, I have not had time. 

Q. Well, have you got them in the book there?—A. No, Mr. Sharpe, I would like 
to put in a statement, if you would allow it to remain open, of all these points you 
have asked me for. 

Q. Of course, I want to look over the books and cross-examine you on the items. 
I would not like to put it in ex parte?—A. I would be very glad to have you look at 
the books in my own office. 

Q. What is the total number of lamps in the Woods building?—A. I don’t know, 
Mr. Sharpe. 

Q. You were asked to find out and you said you would?—A. I said I would try 
to. I explained this morning it was very difficult to find out, and our man is going 
to count them. The only way I can get at it is to count them. 

Q. You can easily tell us. It won’t take you very long, it will be in your books, 
to tell us how many lamps there are in the Woods building?—A. It is not in my 
books. 

Q. You are the secretary-treasurer of the company?—A. I am. 

Q. And one of the shareholders?—A. Yes. 

Q. To what extent?—A. I have eight shares. No, I have thirteen shares, I think 
it is. 

Q. And you make up the accounts between your company and the city of Ottawa. 
Do you make them quarterly or weekly? Or how do you make them?—A. We have 
them quarterly. 

Q. And you superintend the making up of these accounts?—A. I do. 

Q. Consequently you must know, without making any reference to books, the 
number of lamps there are in the place?—A. I can give you the number approximately 
if you will take it approximately. 

Q. Well, give it?—A. I think there are about twenty-two or twenty-three hundred 
lamps. 

Q. You think there are that many?—A. I think so, that is, approximately. 

Q. Do you know approximately how many there are in the Canadian building ?— 
A. No, I do not. 

Q. You could not tell us how many there are in the Canadian building?—A 
No, I could not. 
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Q. That is one-half plus the other two stories in the other half?—A. No, I could 
not tell you. 

Q. This is the information I asked you to get for me this morning. What is the 
total amount of insurance on the Woods’ building?—A. $590,000. Oh, I think you told 
me on both buildings. 

Q. I want the insurance first on the Woods’ Building and then on the Canadian 
building ?—A. I have not separated it, it is $590,000 on the two. 

Q. And what does that cost you? 

Mr. Carvett.—Mr. Chairman, I object 

Mr. Suarrr.—Surely we are entitled to know the net income of the landlord. 

Mr. Carvetu.—TI am going to object to the question. I think it is an outrage to 
ask the company to come in and reveal all their private affairs. 

The Cuamman.—I think you are going too far in that respect Mr. Sharpe. 

Mr. Srarpe.—lI object to your making a ruling on this question without hearing 
what arguments I have to present or the reason for it. I do not think it is fair, with 
all due respect to you, to make a ruling on the unsupported application of Mr. Carvell 
without giving me the opportunity to argue it. 

The CrHamman.—l will hear your argument. 

Mr. SHarpe.—There is very little use of arguing after you have given your judg- 
ment. I do not expect you will alter your judgment after you have given it on the 
objection of Mr. Carvell. We are here for the purpose of ascertaining the reasonable- 
ness of this rent and the charges for lighting and heating, and we are entitled to find 
out by reason of that inquiry what revenue the Jandlord is getting. We cannot 
ascertain his net income until we find out what his insurance is. Isn’t that a pertinent 
question? If there is a pertinent question that I have asked during this inquiry that 
is one. I want to find out what the landlord’s net income is and how am I to find 
out unless we get his insurance? 

The CuamMan.—I do not think I will allow that. Ever since we commenced this 
investigation there has been too much effort to get at the private business of people 
which does not concern the country. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Tell us the amount of power for the elevators?—A. Horse-power. 
Q. Yes, horse-power.—A. I think it is 10-8 horse-power. 

By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. For each elevator?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. How many elevators are there?—A. There are six. 

Q. What does the government pay you for the power?—A. $30. 

Q. And how much does that come to per year?—A. It will come to $444, I think 
it is, an elevator. I am not quite sure, but I think that is what it comes to. 

Q. An elevator?—A. Yes. 

Q. And how many elevators do you say ?7—A. Six. 

Q. That is $2,664. How much less do you pay 

Mr. Carveti.—l object. 

Mr. SHarpe.—Wait till I ask the question. 

Q. How much less do you pay the city of Ottawa. 

Mr. Carvety.—I object, Mr. Chairman, to that question. 

Mr. SHarpe.—Then I will ask your ruling, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman.—That is coming back to the old contract as to which I ruled 
yesterday and ruled a few minutes ago questions would not be allowed to be put. 1 
ruled out all questions in connection with the old contract. 

; Q. Is there any reason why you or your company as consumers in the City of 
Ottawa should get special rates over any other consumer? 
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Mr. CaRVELL.—I object to that question, there is no evidence that there is any 
special rate. 

The CuatrMan.—I do not see any objection to that, because he may say there is 
9 reason, or there is no reason. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Is there any special reason?—A. I do not know of any. I wish to correct 
that statement I handed in yesterday with reference to the cost of heating, there was 
a slight error in it which I would like to rectify. 

Mr. SHarpe.— think that we should have the statement correct, if you want to 
correct it now you are at liberty to do so. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You can correct it—A. It increases the amount by $60, the difference is very 
slight, but I wanted you to know the correct amount. (Witness amends statement). 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. So if this is a fair average statement of the heating account, $10,165.83, you 
are heating the building at a loss of $1,000 a year?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you anxious to throw up the contract?—A. We do not care one way or 
the other, Mr. Sharpe. 

Q. You do not care whether the government takes over the heating themselves 
or not?—A. No. 

Q. According to the statement that was made, let us just figure it out this way 
now. Now if you make the repairs as it is in this amended statement here, $453.19 
for this year, although last year the total repairs only amounted to $319, and if you 
leave off the boiler insurance which is properly chargeable against the owners of the 
building, and if you leave off the installation of the automatic stoker and smoke 
preventer which is put in to cheapen the expense of heating the building, and solely 
for your own benefit, and if you leave off the 10 per cent for wear and tear which is 
properly chargeable against the owner of the building 

Mr. Carvett.—And if you leave off: half the coal 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. No, leave the coal and the expenses of the men and your repairs, the total 


comes to $6,047.55 as the expenses of the heating, and that leaves a rake-off for the 
middleman, or the Imperial Realty Company of $3,115.96 per year. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Do you admit that, Mr. Linton?—A. No, I do not admit it at all. 

Mr. SHarPe.—You must admit it, if you leave off the figures which J claim are 
properly chargeable against the owners and not to the government? 

Mr. CarveLu.—Mr. Sharpe is not giving evidence. 

Mr. Suarpe.—No, but I am having him verify these figures. 

Mr. Carvetyt.—He has the right to ask the witness any question he wants to, if 
he wants to make combinations of figures he has a perfect right to do so at any time, 
but I submit he has no right to put as pertinent a question as he has into the mouth 
of this witness and ask him to answer it. Iam going to object to Mr. Sharpe mak- 
ing a combination of figures and asking this witness to verify them. 

Mr. SHarpe.—You ruled on this question yesterday, Mr. Chairman, the same 
question was ruled on yesterday. I put a hypothetical question to the witness and 
asked him if it was correct. 

The CHAIRMAN.—You can do that. 

Mr. CarveLu.—If you put it as a hypothetical case, it is all right. 

Mr. Suarre.—That is what I am doing. 

The CHAmMman.—Repeat your question, Mr. Sharpe, in order to make sure. 
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By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. You have so many items here in this statement, some of which I say are not 
properly chargeable against the annual heating account, and some of which you say 
are properly chargeable?—A. That is right. ; ; 

‘0. if Bet ee off the following items:—Boiler insurance. $100, installation of 
automatic stoker and smoke preventer $2,000, and 10 per cent wear and tear $500, the 
total comes to $6,047.55? Isn’t that correct? ; 

Mr. Carvett.—Now verify those figures.—A. (After examining statement). How 
do you arrive at that? 

Q. Well, I took one-fourth of that amount. 

Mr. Carveit,—One-fourth of what?—I want this on record. 

Mr. Suarre.—The witness has made up a statement of the cost of the coal from 
June, 1906, to March, 1910, and he says that will carry him up till June, and that is 
four years coal account. 

The Wirness.—Did J say that, Mr. Sharpe? 

Mr. Swarpe.—Yes. 

The Witness.—I said I thought it might. 

Mr. Srarre.—You said it would. 

The Witness.—I think I said, I thought it might. 

Mr. Sarpe.—If you thought it might carry you up to June that would be four 
years coal account. I was taking one-fourth of the total amount. 

Mr. Carvert.—That is your hypothetical question. You assume it would be one- 
fourth of the total amount. 

Mr. Suarps.—I take one-fourth instead of one-third as he did. 

Mr. Carvert.—tThe trouble is we have got to watch you. 

Mr. Suarpe.—No you don’t, only you are unduly suspicious. 

Mr. Carvett.—Now have you taken off one-fourth of the men’s wages? 

Mr. Suarpe—Just the items that are not properly chargeable I wanted to begin 
with. (to witness) Is that correct? 

The Wirness.—That is correct. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. Then, according to these figures the annual heating account is $6,047.55. 


Mr. Carvett.—Do you admit that question ? 
The Witness.—I don’t admit that. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. On the assumption of the correctness of these figures 
thetical question still, is it? 

Q. Yes. That is what the figures come to?—A. Hypothetically, yes. 

Q. Not hypothetically, it is a plain case of addition?—A. Your figures come to 
that, certainly. ; 

Q. And when the company are paid $9,163.51 they are making an annual rake- 
off of $3,115.96 for the heating?—A. Well, we don’t admit that. 

Q. If these figures are correct and proper and clear that is the result, isn’t it?— 
A. If they are correct and proper we are making a profit. 

Q. Now, the Woods building should consume on the average, year by year, about 
the same each year, shouldn’t it?-A. It depends a good deal on the aveather. 

Q. Yes, I know, but averaging it up it would not vary very much one year from 
another ?—A. J am hardly competent to judge that; I reaily can’t say. 

Q. Cannot you judge it from your own experience? One year would surely aver- 
age with another?—A. Possibly. 

Q. The years would not vary very much, would they; a few hundred dollars at 
the most ?—A. If we had a very cold winter they might vary a great deal. 

Q. A very cold winter?—A. Yes. 


A. This is a hypo- 
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Q. But I am speaking of the heating. We have been dealing with the heating? 
—A. What were you talking of? 

Q. Let us speak now with reference to the lighting of the Woods building. Would 
the expense of lighting the building vary very much from year to year?—A. Well, 
don’t the accounts show that? 

_ Q. Would it vary very much from year to year?—A. That is a pretty hard ques- 
tion to answer. I can’t answer that intelligently; it probably would. It would de- 
pend on how much night work they do. 

Q. They would average about as much work in one year as they would another, 
would they not?—A. I don’t know that. I don’t know how much work they do. 

Mr. CarveLt.—Would not those accounts be in the Auditor General’s Report? 

Mr. Suarpe.—Yes, and I want him to explain the discrepancies. 

Q. How can you explain the discrepancies, for instance, in the Woods building 
where the lighting account for 1907-8 was $2,133.56 as compared with $3,696.50 for 
1908-9, a difference of over $1,500 in the lighting account for the same building ?— 
A. I presume they burnt more light; they must have. 

Q. How do you account for the discrepancy in the Canadian building, on the 
same basis?—A. The same answer. 

Q. In 1907-8 you had rented to the government the west half of the Canadian 
building and the two top stories of the east half, and, according to the Auditor Gen- 
eral’s Report, the lighting account came to only $1,430.69. When you added the re- 
maining five flats on the east side the account jumped to $5,769.41, a rise of over 
$4,000 by the addition of five flats. How do you account for that?—A. The depart- 
ments must have been working hard. 

Q. And is that your only explanation?—A. That is all I know about it. It is 
simply on the meter. 

Q. The addition of five flats made a difference of $4,338.72, whereas nine flats 
only cost $1,430.69. Do you think that overwork would account for that discrepancy ? 
—A. Well, does the addition of five flats make the actual difference ? 

‘Q. How else can you: explain it?A. Are you comparing one year against 
another ? 

Q. Yes.—A. Why should that difference arise all in five flats? JI don’t under- 
stand your question at all. 

Q. And you are occupying the other part of the Canadian building now. Under 
the first lease the government only had the west half and the two top stories?—A. 
Oh, yes, we had the other part. 

Q. You had the other part?—A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. What were you occupying it for?—A. Factory. 

Q. And were you using lights?—A. Presumably so. 

Q. And you were using lights on your meter or did you have a meter?—A. I 
don’t know whether we had a meter or not. 

Q. Did the light go over the government meter?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You are positive of that?—A. I am positive of that. 

Q. When you moved out and we took over the other five flats the account jumped 
from $1,430.69 to $5,769.41, a difference of $4,338.72?—A. You are comparing one 
year against another, are you? 

Q. I am comparing when we only had the west half and the two top flats of the 
east half with the whole building—A. Yes, I understand. 

Q. When* we took over the balance of the Canadian building our account 
jumped from $1,430 to $5,769. How do you account for it?—A. I cannot account 
for it, except the meter readings, that is all. 

Q. When we added the five flats, if the cost had been increased proportionately 
according to the flats the annual cost of lighting would have been only $2,225 instead 
of $5,7697—A. I don’t quite understand your question. 
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Q. If you look over the statement they average pretty near about the same one 
year with the other?—A. Why should they. 

Q. Why shouldn’t they?’—A. Why should they? One office works sometimes 
longer than the other. 

Q. But on the average, averaging them up?—A. I am not competent to average. 
I have never studied that part. 

Q. This is another hypothetical suestion: the chairman won’t let me inquire 
’ whether you are paying by the flat or the meter rate, but if you are paying by the 
flat rate no matter how much electricity comes through the meter your payment to 
the city of Ottawa is no more. It does increase in cost if you are paying by the 
meter, but if you are paying a flat rate it does not make any difference how much 
electricity goes through the meter, does it?—A. (To the chairman) Have I to answer 
that ? 

The CuairMan.—I think you can answer that. 

The Wirness.—No. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. It does not make any difference, does it ?—— 
The CHamman.—That would be self-evident I think. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. It is to the company’s interest to have as much pass through the meter as 
possible, the company’s financial interest, isn’t it?—A. Yes, J suppose it is. 

Q. That is self-evident too, because the greater amount of electricity which 
a through the meter the more the company are paid by the government?—A. 

es. 

Q. But they don’t pay any more themselves?—A. Is this a hypothetical question. 

Q: Yes——A- No: : 

Q. So that if electricity should pass through the meter that is not actually used 
for lighting purposes the only people that would lose would be the city of Ottawa 
and the government; the Imperial Realty Company would make money?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. The amount you pay the city of Ottawa doesn’t depend on the meter read- 
ings?—A, No, sir. 

Q. Then why do you present the meter readings to the government at all?— 
A. (To the chairman) Have I to answer that? 

The CratrmMan.—I think you can answer that. 

A. It indicates what they burn. : 

Q. It indicates what the government burns?—A. What they actually burn. 

Q. And any person examining the accounts for the purpose of investigation 
would see those vouchers and he would say, ‘ Well, these are the accounts rendered 
to the Woods Company from the city of Ottawa and they must be right.’ Such a 
person would not be suspicious that the company was making six or seven thousand 
rake-off on the lighting contract for instance?—A. I don’t quite understand the 
inference, Mr. Sharpe. 


Mr. Carvett.—Put it hypothetically, then he will understand it, Mr. Sharpe. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Why don’t you make the government indebted to the Imperial Realty Com- 
pany in your accounts instead of rendering the original accounts from the city of 
Ottawa ?—A. Well, they are attached to the Imperial Realty Company’s accounts. 

Q. Why do you attach them to the account?—. Simply to indicate the meter 
reading. 

Q. The meter reading?—A. Certainly. 


Se 
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Q. Who does the meter reading?—A. I do not know. 
Q. The city official, I suppose?—A. Oh, yes, it is the city official. 


By Mr. Goodeve: 


Q. Do I understand then that your company, that is the city of Ottawa, makes 
out its own voucher for this building and passes it through your office, and you accept 
it as their official reading? I would gather that from your evidence ?—A. Yes, that 
is SO. 

The CHAiRMAN.—That is what I understand. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. And your company passes it on to the government as a youcher for the gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Gooprve.—That does not regulate the amount you pay? 

The CHairman.—If I understand the question, it regulates the amount of watts 
that the government consumes. 

Mr. Gooprve.—And the Imperial Realty Company accept that and simply collect 
on that from the government, on the bill made out 'by the city ?—A. That is right. 

Mr. Gooprve.—But you don’t pay; I also understand that has nothing to do with 
the amount that you pay? 

Mr. SHarPe.—He says not. 

The CuairMAN.—No, it only indicates the amount of power they get, at least that 
is what I understand from him. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. You refuse to tell us the amount that you pay for the power for the elevators, 
you decline to answer that question?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you also decline to produce the contract?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are any of the apartments in the Roxborough building leased now?—A. They 
are. 

Q. Is there any person occupying them?—A. They are going in to-day. 

Q. Are any officials in connection with the Public Works Department leasing 
any of the apartments in the Roxborough building?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, tell us what officials are renting Roxborough apartments?—A. Well, is 
that relevant to this inquiry? I don’t think it is. 

Q. It is not for you to say?—A. I have no objection to answering it. 

Q. It is not for you to object?—A. Mr. Pugsley has taken apartments there and 
Mr. Carvell has an apartment. 

Q. Are there any other officials in the Public Works Department that have apart- 
ments there?—A. No. 

Mr. SHarpeE.—I think that will do. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. I just want to ask you one or two questions. Are you furnishing the electri- 
city to the Roxborough building on the contract which you have had for some time 
with the city electric light company?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did yau try to have that contract extended to the Roxborough building ?— 
A. We tried to get a new contract for the Roxborough building. 

Q. You tried to get a new one?—A. Yes. 

Q. And yon didn’t succeed?—A. Not at the same rate. 

Q. Are you paying by meter or by flat rate?—A. Partly by meter and partly by 
flat rate. 

Q. Now, as to the coal account, do you admit that there was the same amount 
of coal used in 1906 in this building that there was in 1909?—A. In 1909? 

Q. Was there as much?—A. There was, I think, more used in 1909 than in 1906. 
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Q. Then that hypothetical question that Mr. Sharpe put to you in which he 
divided the total into four, different parts, or he took one-fourth of the coal as the 
basis of what the cost was for one year, was he correct in that or not?—A. It was 
not correct, it was an estimate. 

Q. It was an estimate?—A. Yes. , 

Q. But would it be a correct estimate as to the cost of the coal during the past 
year ?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. And which way would it be in error?—A. I think it cost us more than that 
in the past year. 

Q. You used more coal in the past year than one-quarter of the total amount 
would come to?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Then this hypothetical question was on the wrong hypothesis?—A. Yes, | 
that is right. 

Q. Therefore, it is fair to conclude that the answer was wrong?—A. I think so. 

Q. Was the western side of the Canadian building and the upper flats of the 
building occupied by the government during the whole of the financial year of 1907-8? 
—A. That is the western side and the two top flats of the Canadian building? 

Q. The Canadian building/—A. I think they were. 

Q. Now, are you aware that was only a nine months’ year?—A. No, sir, I am not. 

Q. Well, now, as a matter of fact it was only a nine months’ year, therefore 
when my learned friend told you that the total cost was some $1,400 for that year 
I can tell you that it would only be for nine months in that year /—A. I understand, 
yes. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Now in regard to the Roxborough apartments they are not in the same 
category as the government buildings, are they? They are residences, aren’t they, 
and these are offices and close at five o’clock in the evening, do they not, as a rule? 
—A. I don’t know what time the offices close there. 

Q. You should know, you are living in the building.—A. Not all the time. 

Q. You are there part of the time and you do not know what the office hours of 
the government are?—A. I do not know. : 

Q. Don’t they go at five o’clock?’—A. They come and go at all times. 

Q. What time do they close the offices?—A. I have seen them go at 5 o’clock, 6 
o’clock and 8 o’clock. 

Q. What is the rule?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. At what time do the majority of the officials leave?—A. Between five and six. 

Q. Do you mean to say that though you are living and working in the same 
building you do not know what their hours are?/—A. Yes, sir—I do not live there. 

Q. How long have you lived in the building?—A. I do not live there. 

Q. You are there a portion of the time?—A. I am there for a portion of the 
day, I have been there for four or five years. 

Q. What time do you leave the office as a rule?—A. I am over in Hull in the 
afternoon, as a rule J leave the office about three o’clock. 

Q. If they are not the same class of buildings is there any comparison between 
the lighting of the Roxborough apartments and the government offices which are 
closed as a rule at five o'clock? Do you think that is a fair comparison?—A. I 
should imagine it would be. 

Q. We will take that for what it is worth. Now in your estimate of the coal 
from June, 1906, to the end of March, 1910—— 

Mr. Carvett.—Until June, 1910. 


By Mx. Sharpe: 
(Q. You divided that into three years, didn’t you?—A. I did. 
Q. Was that a fair division?—A. No, it should have been about three and a half. 
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Q. Would that have averaged it fairly for three and a half years?—A. I cannot 
say that 

Q. You have just told Mr. Carvell it would not be a fair average. 

Mr. Carvetut.—No, he did not say that at all. 

Mr. SHArPE.—The witness says it is correct to average it at three and a half. 

Mr. Carvett.—Then it would not be fair to average it for four. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. What you were trying to make out was that last year was a heavy year and 
that any average would not be fair for last year?—A. No, I did not. 

Myr. CarveLL.—He simply said to divide it by four was not a fair average for 
last year. 

The CHatrMAN.—He has said just now that to divide it by three and a half 
would be fair. What the witness says now is that three and a half years would be a 
fair way to take it. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Didn’t you say that last year was an excessive year so far as the cost of coal 
was concerned, you thought you paid more last year than any other year for the last 
four years’—A. No. 

Q. You did not say that?—A. No. 

Q. You did not say that? Then I misunderstood you. Take now from June, 
1906, to June, 1910, that is a period of four years, isn’t it?—A. It is. 

Q. Yes, and your coal came to $14,000 odd, didn’t it, for that period?—A. No, to 
the end of’ March. 

Q. You said that would cover to the end of June?—A. Because I thought it 
might. 

Q. I am taking your own figures, you needn’t try to hedge and equivocate.—A. 
I am not trying to equivocate. 

Q. I do not know what you would call it then. During the four year period the 
coal came to $14,000 7—A. Yes. 

Q. Then why would you divide it by three and a half instead of by four?—A. 
Because we purchase our coal, make contracts for our coal in Apri] and May, get 
part of it in June. 

Q. And in June, 1906, you got in a considerable quantity of coal for the next 
year ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that it averages up just the same, doesn’t it?—A. It may or may not. 

Q. Is not that a fair statement for the four years extending from June, 1906, to 
June, 1910 ?—A. I don’t know that it is, Mr. Sharpe. 

Q. If you cannot do any better I will let it go at that. Does the government pay 
any portion of the insurance on these buildings?—A. They don’t pay any. 

Q. You are sure of that?—I am sure of it. 

Q. Have they electric fixtures belonging to the government insured 2—A. I don’t 
know. 

Q. You don’t know about that?—A. No. 

Q. They do not pay to the Woods Company any insurance on the building ?— 
A. No, sir. 

Witness discharged. 

Mr. James ALBert ELLs, called sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. You are the city treasurer?—A. Yes. 
Q. And ex-mayor of the city of Ottawa?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the city of Ottawa owns the municipal electric light plant?—A. Yes. 
Q. Would you kindly tell us how the quantity of electricity going into the Woods 
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and Canadian buildings is measured?—A. Well, perhaps before I go any further I 
might just make a statement if the committee will permit me. In addition to being 
city treasurer I am secretary to the electric commission and I suppose it is in the 
latter capacity that I am called here. The city owns the municipal electric light 
plant, having bought it from the Consumers’ Company, and we took over the busi- 
ness, another company, the Ottawa Electric Company, being also in existence. It 
was recognized by the city when we bought the plant, and has been ever since, that 
the conditions were a littie peculiar, and that the business of the electric department 
was perhaps not like an ordinary public business for the reason that there was another 
company in existence. The city passed a by-law appointing an electric commission, 
and in that by-law they authorized the electric commission to manage the electric 
department practically as they saw fit without coming to the council to report or 
without informing the council of the details of the business, except that they were 
bound to make an annual statement to the council. My instructions from the electric 
commission have always been not to disclose the business of the commission without 
their authority. I have taken some little advice on this matter, and what I want to 
say is this: You see, I am in the position of a civic official. I have my duty to the 
city and to the ratepayers. Anything that the council or the electric commission 
might choose to ask me I would frankly answer, and I understand that this commit- 
tee has the powers of a court. That being so, I feel too that I will answer to this 
‘committee any question or produce anything to the committee which the committee 
thinks I should answer or produce. Now, having made that statement, I suppose we 
ean go on, I want it understood that I am entirely in the hands of the committee. 

Q. Exactly. When did the city take over the plant from the Consymers Com- 
pany ?—A. We bought the plant in July, 1905. 

Q. And would you regard the government business as good business for the city? 
—A. Oh, it is good business. 

Q. Good business for the city?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would the city have given the government at the time latter awarded the 
contract to the Woods people the same rates as they gave to the Imperial Realty Com- 
pany? 

Mr. CarvELL.—Just a moment. Mr. Chairman, I object to this question as a 
hypothetical one unless there will be some evidence that the government had an offer 
or contract or something of that kind. This witness is not entitled, in my opinion, 
to come here and say what would have been done if any application had been made 
by the government. If an application had been made, of course that would have been 
a different thing. ; 

Mr. Suarre.—But surely this is the essence of the whole thing? The Hon. Mr. 
Pugsley said yesterday, ‘ Bring a city official here and see what the city would have 
done.’ That is just the course we have followed. Surely we are entitled to find out 
what the city would have done for the government at the same time that these con- 
tracts were made. Why, it goes to the very essence of the thing. If the government 
had made application—and it is their own fault if they did not do so—we are entitled 
to know whether the city would have given them the same rate as they granted the 
Imperial Realty Company. Could there be a fairer question than that? 

The CHaIRMAN.—Would this witness know ? 

Mr. Carvetu.—It is not so much a question of what they would have done five or 
six years ago as what they would do to-day. The question we are investigating here 
is with respect to the financial year, 1908-9: has the department paid a reasonable 
and fair price for the electricity consumed in these two buildings. Now, my hon. 
friend will confine his question to what the commission would have done in those 
years, while I do not think it is a proper question, I will withdraw the objection so 
far as that is concerned. 

Mr. SHarpe.—I will put the question in this way: If the government, at the time 
the Imperial Company contracts were entered into with the city, had applied to you 
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_ for a contract extending for the same length of time as the Imperial Realty Company’s 


contract, would you have given them the same rates as you have given to the company ? 

The CHAIRMAN.—I think you will have to confine the question to this year. 

Mr. SuarPe.—I am confining it to this year. 

” The CHAirMAN.—The evidence is that this contract was entered into by the Woods 
Company, or the Imperial Realty Company under peculiar conditions. 

Mr. CarveLL.—Under peculiar conditions and before the electric light plant passed 
into the hands of the Civic Commission. If my hon. friend would apply his question 
to the last financial year I would have no objection, although I think it is an improper 
one. 

Mr. Suarpre.—Surely if the government had made application to the city for the 
same contract as the Imperial Company obtained, which governs to-day, that gets at 
the reasonableness of these prices. 

The CHarrMAN.—The Imperial Realty Company contract was made in 1903. 

Mr. SHarPe.—It could not have been made with the city at that time. 

The CuHairRMAN.—The city took over the contract. 

Mr. SuHarrPe.—The city did not. The city made a new contract, and I will ex- 
amine the witness on that point. 

The CHamMaN.—You can ask the witness as to that. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. You say the city bought the plant in 1905?—A. In July, 1905. 

Q. After they purchased the contract did they make a new contract with the 
Woods Company ?—A. I will explain. 

Q. I just want to know whether there was a new contract. I don’t want you to 
say whether it was in the terms of the old contract or not; was there a new contract 
made between the Woods Company and the city?—A. I can hardly answer that ques- 
tion yes or no, but I can answer it in this way: there were two contracts for the 
Queen’s building and the Woods’ building in existence when the city bought the 
plant. There also was negotiated between the Consumers’ Company and Mr. Woods 
a contract for the Canadian building, which was pretty nearly erected then, but the 
contract for the Canadian building had not been signed. We considered as the city 
that we were bound, because we had undertaken to assume the contracts for the Con- 
sumers’ Company, to take over all these contracts, and we did. The way in which it 
was done though was this: You see, there was nothing signed so far as regards the 
Canadian buildings—that was only after the city purchased—but what was done and 
what was signed was this: a contract was signed just in exactly the words of the con- 
tract for the Queen’s building and for the Woods’ building, and making of course the 
contract that had been negotiated for the Canadian building, and it was all put in 
in one contract. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. It was an extension of the old contract?—A. It was not an extension, simply 
a carrying it forward, because it was for exactly the same term as the old one, there 
was no change whatever. 

Q. An addition to it then?—A. Yes, an addition to it. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. The addition was the Canadian building?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. And as far as the Canadian building was concerned, at the time the city 
entered into the contract with the Imperial Realty Company would the city have 
given the government the same rate with regard to the Canadian building? 

(Question objected to by Mr. Carvell.) 

Mr. Suarpe.—Surely I am entitled to ask that question. 

The CHairMAN.—I am inclined to think you can answer that question. 

A. I think they would, yes. 

2—35. 
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By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. What would have been a reasonable rate for the city to have given the gov- 
ernment at that time for the Canadian building? 

(Question objected to by Mr. Carvell.) 

Mr. SuarPe.—Surely that is a reasonable question; I am entitled to ask that. 

Mr. Carvetn.—That is simply an underhand way of getting in the contract 
which has been ruled out. — : 

The CrarrMaN.—I have ruled that I look upon that as an extension of the old 
contract, the Canadian building was already under contract. 

Mr. SHARPE.—No, no. ; 

The CHamMaNn.—Well, it was practically under contract. 

Mr. Suarre.—Simply under negotiation. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Yes, it was under negotiation, negotiated so far that they felt 
bound to earry it out. 

The Wirness.—That is it, I think so. 

The CHarMaN.—They could not have retired without a technical breach of con- 
tract, although perhaps there was no legal claim. 

Mr. Suarpe.—You rule against me on that, that I can’t have the price of the 
new contract although it was concluded with the city? 

The CHAIRMAN.—No, because it was an extension of the old contract. 

Mr. Suarre.—Well, I have to abide by your ruling although I do not think it 
is in the public interest. 


Examination of witness resumed. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. What is your flat rate for a large building in the city?—A. $2.25 for a 16 
candle-power lamp. ‘ 
Q. What are the dimensions or the sizes of the lamps?—<A. 16 candle-power. 


Q. What are the sizes of the lamps in the Canadian or the Woods buildings ?— 
A. 16 candle power. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. That is per year?’—A. That is per year. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Do you consider the government buildings are much more favourable busi- 
ness to the city than commercial buildings?—A. I would consider them a good 
business. 

Q. Would you consider a rate of one half of that from the government, $1.25 
per lamp?—A. Well, perhaps I should say this: We have a tariff of rates which is 
approved by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, and of course we have no power 
to vary that without their consent, I have no authority to quote any price different 
from the tariff given by the Commission without going to them, and then going to 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. Of course in a special ease like the gov- 
ernment I might go 

Q. You might go specially to the commission?—A. I might go to the Electric 
Commission and ask them what they would do, and then go to the Hydro-Electrice 
Commission and see if they approved of it, but as to what we would do I ean’t say. 

Q. You would have to apply to the Electric Commission ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the government is in a special position, in a different position altogether 
from the ordinary commercial building or a house?—A. In a different position to a 
house, of course. 

Q. Or in an ordinary commercial establishment ?—A. Well, as I say, it is what I 
would eall a large business. 
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Q. Better business than the ordinary commercial rate?—A. Very good business, 
T should say. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are sure to get paid?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. At the rates that the Imperial Realty Company are paying, does the city lose 
any money on that business ? 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Just a moment—I do not think that is a proper question unless the witness 
ean establish exactly how much it cost to run one 16-candle power lamp?—A. I really 
could not answer the question. 

Q. I know enough about the electric business myself to know that?—A. I will 
tell you why; I could not distinguish between what profits we get from one customer 
and what we get from another; I can only take it in the bulk and see what it is. 

Q. And at the end of the year you could see what the profit is?—A. We do, of 
course, try, as between one customer and another, to be as equitable as we can and to 
charge one man the same as another, and for business purposes there is this one 
uniform flat rate. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Do you do any government business ?—A. We do not. 

Q. Has the government made any application to the city ?—A. No. 

Q. Is the government lighting done by tender, do they ask for tenders?—A. I 
don’t know. 

Q. Have you ever seen any tenders asked for by the government ?—A. I have not. 

Q. Do you regard the rates that you are now receiving on the flat rate basis in 
the Woods and Canadian buildings as reasonable rates?—A. We are not complaining. 

Q. You are not complaining. What is the number of lights in the Woods and 
Canadian buildings?+—A. Well, they are counted by our staff every two or three 
months; the last count they had, I think, was perhaps a couple of months ago, and I 
think it was around 2,000. 

Q. 2,000 lights?—A. Yes, that is the Woods and the Canadian buildings, of 
course, exclusive of the Queen street building. 

Q. Well, you are paid by meter rate on the Queen street building?—A. Yes, full 
meter rate. | 

Q. And on the other buildings it is a flat rate?—A. Yes, it is a flat rate; of 
course, I should mention there is considerable power in those two buildings too. 

Q. Power for what purpose ?—A. For the elevators. 

Q. For the elevators ?—A. Yes, I think there is about 60 horse-power. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. What was that; I did not just catch that?—A. I say there is power in the 
buildings as well; of course, if we hadn’t the flat rate we would be charging for power 
as well as the lights. 

Q. Well, you do charge them for the horse-power?—A. We do charge them for 
some, some is under the flat rate, and some we charge for, it is all mixed up, but 
there is about sixty horse-power, if I remember right, that properly should be paid 
for. 

Q. What do you receive for horse-power ? 

Mr. CarveLi.—I object to that. That is, of course, under the old contract ?—A. 
Now, I can tell you what the standard rate per day is. 
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Q. What is it?—A. $25. 

Q. Your standard rate for horse-power is $25 and the government is paying the 
Woods Company $30, there is a rake-off there on the standard price of $5 per horse- 
power ?—A. I am not sure whether it is billed at that or not, our tariff is $25 for power 
by alternating current and $30 is our charge for direct current. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. And this is by direct current?—A. I do not know that, I just mentioned this 
because I do not know. 
Q. We can prove that it is direct current. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. You are not receiving $30 from the Woods Company for each horse-power. 

Question objected to by Mr. Carvell. 

A. I do not know what we are receiving for that particular part of it because it 
is bulk. 

Q. For the bulk of it, but you had a part of it that is measured?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is considerably less than $30?7—A. Yes. 

Mr. Carvetyt.—Mr. Sharpe, have you the specification or anything there refer- 
ring to the installation of the elevators ? 

Mr. SHarre.—No. 

Mr. Carvett.—If you have it will show you that it is direct current, I know 
that it is direct current, and it must be among the papers somewhere. I am right, 
am I not, Mr. Hunter? I know J have seen it among the papers somewhere. 


: By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Would you state what you think you, as secretary of the Electrie Commis- 
sion, would consider a reasonable rate to-day to charge the government?—A. Well, 
as I say. 

Mr. CarveLtu.—That is by meter rate? 

-Mr. SHarpe.—No, flat rate. 

A. Well, as I say the commission—— 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. What would you recommend the commission to charge? 

Mr. CarvetL.—I object to the question. The commission have laid down a rate, 
and until the commission change that rate we haven’t any right to interfere with it 
at all. 

Mr. Suarre.—Here is the manager of the company, who practically manages the 
whole business, and he knows what the Woods people are paying. 

Mr. Carveti.—He can only say that the meter rate laid down by the commission 
is 8 cents with 10 per cent off. I do not think this witness. would feel like swearing 
that he would recommend anything less to anybody else. Even if I had any eyvi- 
dence that the commission would accept that recommendation, I do not think that is 
pertinent. 

The CHamMAN.—Mr. Sharpe, what have you to say as to that? 

Mr. SHarre.—When the manager of the commission of the city of Ottawa Electric 
Light Company is asked the question what he would recommend to the government 
under existing circumstances, he knows what the service is, he knows it is a favour- 
able service and in a different position altogether from the ordinary commercial or 
residential service, surely I am entitled to his opinion as to what is a reasonable rate 
and what he is prepared to do for the government? 

Mr. Carvett.—I am willing to allow this question to go in if my hon. friend would 
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ask the witness whether he would feel like recommending the commission to accept 
less than the ordinary rate. I am willing to allow that, that is for the meter rate. 

Mr. SHarpe.—I am not speaking of the meter rate at all. 

Mr. Carvetu.—That is what I want. 

Mr. SHarPe.—There is a flat rate as well as a meter rate. 

The Cuamman.—] will allow you to do this, you can ask him for both, the flat 
rate and the meter rate. a 

My. SHarpe.—Yes, but it is self evident that the meter rate would not be less. I 
do not want to ask him that, because it will be self evident. 

Mr. Carvetut.—I want that question asked. 

Mr. SHarrPe.—You can ask him that. 

Mr. Carveti.—I will object to the one question unless my learned friend asks both. 

The CHamMAN.—You had better ask both questions, Mr. Sharpe, that is what I 
suggested myself. 

Mr. Suarre.—I have no objection to ask both questions, but it is so ridiculous to 
do so, it is quite self evident that the meter rate will be the same. 

Mr. Carvett.—We know it is ridiculous, they are paying the same rate as others. 

Mr. Suarre.—They are only paying half the flat rate. 

Mr. Carvetu.—We don’t know anything about that at all. I know that the gov- 
ernment are paying $2.25. 

Mr. Suarre.—That is the regular rate, the government is paying under the flat 
rate without competition. 

Mr. Carvett.—Here is another building where my learned friend says the people 
at 5 o'clock in the afternoon, and the cost of lighting it by meter rate runs up to some- 
where about $5 for each lamp. 

Mr. SHarre.—And they can’t explain it. 

Mr. CarveLL.—Well, this witness says the meter is wrong. 

By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. The object of the meter is to register the amount of fluid that is used?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And would you recommend the lowering of the meter rate of 8 cents, less 10 


per cent off?—A. I would not under any conditions recommend that any less meter 
rate be charged. We are charging the same meter rates to everybody. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The government and everybody else?2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Would you be prepared to recommend to the Electric Commission a reduction 
in the flat rate as regards these departmental buildings on account of the special cir- 
cumstances{—A. I think I would. J am not prepared to say to what extent. 

Mr. Carvett.—You had better go on and ask him what he would supply electricity 
for at the flat rate. If the government are paying a certain figure at the meter rate 
we would like to know what they would have to pay on a flat rate. 

The WirNess.—I said I was not prepared to say what I would do. 

Tht CHAamRMAN.—Mr. Sharpe has already asked him about the meter rate, and he 
says he would not make any reduction. 

The WirNness.—No. 

Mr. Suarpe.—He says he would recommend a reduction in the flat rate, but would 
not say to what extent. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. I also understood you to say that so far as the Canadian building is con- 
cerned at the time the contract was made you would have given the government the 
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same rate as was granted to the Woods building?—A. Yes, I think I said I would, 
or I thought we would have done so. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Would you do so to-day?—A. We would certainly give them the standard 
rate to-day. 

Q. That is $2.527—A. $2.52. 

By Mr. Sharpe: ; 

Q. Wouldn’t you give them a better rate?—A. We might recommend something 
less, but I don’t know to what extent I would go. It depends upon what the Ottawa 
company would do. 

Q. How long has the contract with regard to the Canadian building to run?— 
A. It is contemporaneous with the lease to the government. 

Q. So the contract which was made in regard to the Canadian building governs 
the price this year?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Suarre.—Now, Mr. Chairman, this is the position that we are in: the wit- 
ness says that he made a contract in regard to the Canadian building in 1905, cover- 
ing the term of the lease, and he would have made the same contract with the gov- 
ernment. Surely I am entitled to know what the figure mwas. 

The CHarMaN.—The witness said they were not entering into that contract, but 
that they were completing a contract that the Consumers’ Company had entered into. 

Mr. Carvery.—And that he would not make that contract to-day. 

Mr. Suarpe.—He did not say that. 

Mr. Carvett.—He said that the standard rate would have to be paid. A 

The CHAIRMAN.—The witness. said that he might have made a contract with the 
government similar to the one with the Woods Company at that time, but that he 
would only grant the standard rate to-day. 

The Wirness.—I said I might make a lower rate, but that I was not prepared to 
say how much lower than the standard. That is what I said. 

’ Mr. SHarPE.—Surely when the witness has stated that he would have given the 
government the same rate as he gave the Woods Company in regard to the Canadian 
building, and that covers the present year, I am entitled to find out what rate the 
company pays for the Canadian building. 

The CHamrRMAN.—You have asked him several times and he says, ‘I would give 
the standard rate and might recommend a reduction.’ 

The Wirness.—That is it exactly. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Would you recommend the making of a contract with the government at the 
same rate that is charged at present for the Woods building which is $1.25 per 
lamp? 

The CHarRMAN.—We don’t know that. 


Mr. SuHarpe.—I am asking the question and the witness can object if he wants 
to. 


The Wirness.—I don’t think I would recommend that reduction. 

Q. At the present time you would not recommend it2?—A. No. 

Q. At the time of the contract for the Canadian building would you have re- 
ecmmended it?—A. Yes. At that time we had a certain quantity of power to pay 
for whether we used it or not and we had to use it. It is not so to-day. 

Q. And if the government had entered into a contract with you for the lighting 
of the Canadian building you would have given them the same rate as the Imperial 
Realty Company is getting?—A. I think we would. 


Q. Now, if the government had applied to you at the time of the contract what 
rate would you have given them? 
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Mr. CarveLu.—I object to that. 

The CHAiRMAN.—That is only another roundabout way of getting at the contract. 
Mr. SHARPE.—Surely we are entitled to know that to see whether the present price 
is reasonable or not. If the witness has no objection to answering the question, why 
do you, Mr. Carvell object. 

Mr. CarveELt.—I am going to object. 

Mr. SuHarPE.—On what ground? 

Mr. CarveELL.—On the ground that you are attempting to get the contents of a 
document that has been ruled out more than a dozen times. 

Mr. SuarPe.—Because the other witness objected to its production. 

Mr. CarveLtt.—Now I am objecting. 

The CHamrMAN.—The other witness objected on behalf of the company to have 
their private business exposed. This witness has neither raised objection nor said he 
would give the information. 

The Wirness.—I am in the hands of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN.—What the witness has said is this: in 1905 he would have prob- 
ably given the same rates to the government that were granted to the other company 
and he gave as a reason that at that time they had a lot of surplus power they wanted 
to sell. 

The WirTneEss.— Yes. 

The CHaiRMAN.—He says that condition does not exist now and therefore he 
would not give them a contract. 

Mr. Carvetut.—At the ordinary rate. 

The CHamRMAN.—He says that condition does not exist now and therefore he 
would not give them a contract. 

Mr, CarveELu.—At the ordinary rate. 

The CHamMaNn.—He said he would give them the standard rate, but would re- 
commend a reduction and that that was subject to the approval of the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Commission. 

Mr. Suarre.—If the government had made a contract for the balance of the 
term in regard to the Canadian building they would have got the low rate. 

The CHamRMAN.—For the reason which he gives. 

Mr. SuarPe.—We are surely entitled to know what the rate was. 

The CHairMAN.—I think not. We cannot go back to the old contract. 

Mr, SHArPE.—When the other witness objected to answering you instructed him 
not to answer. 

The CHaiRMAN.—Under a ruling which I gave a dozen times at least. 

Mr. SHarPe.—The other witness objected to giving the information on personal 
grounds because it was a private contract, but you refuse to allow this witness, who 
has not objected to giving the information, to answer. 

The CHAIRMAN.—This witness has simply said that he was in the hands of the 
committee. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I object to the information being given because I do not know it 
is right that the private business of a company, where it is a company, should be ex- 
posed. 

The CuamMman.—I have so ruled a dozen times. 

Mr. SuHarpr.—This is a contract with the city of Ottawa which is exposable to the 
ratepayers. The contents of the contract are going to be known because every rate- 
payer is entitled to its production. 

Mr. Carvetu.—Let them go and get it. This committee are not the ratepayers of 
the city of Ottawa. : 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. So I understand, Mr. Chairman, that you rule before the witness refuses-— 
The CHAIRMAN.—I instructed him 
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Mr, SuarPe.—The witness has been asked a question, and before the witness re- 
fuses you instruct him not to answer. 

The CramrmaNn.—Objection was taken, and I instructed him not to go into the 
old agreement. 

Mr. SHarPe.—Objection is taken by Mr. Carvell and you instructed him not to 
answer ? 

Mr. CarveLt.—There is no mistake about that; I took the objection. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. I think that is all, Mr. Ellis—oh, just excuse me a minute. The lights are 
$2.52 a year, are they? That is the regular rate now?—A. That is the business rate. 

Q. Let us see how that figures out even at that rate, because I think it will be 
very disadvantageous to the government—A. Of course, those are the lights that are 
in the Woods building and the Canadian building alone, not in the Queen street build- 
ing; of course, I haven’t a memo of that because it is under meter. ; 

Q. So that the cost of lighting last year was $9,465.91 in the Woods and the Cana- 
dian buildings? If there were 2,000 lights, and I understand there are not that many 
lights A. Just about that number. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Mr. Linton says there are between 2,200 and 2,3002—A. On the last count 
there were about that many. : 
The CHAIRMAN.—The evidence so far is this, that the previous witness said he 
did not know about the number of lights, but he considered there were between 2,200 
and 2,300; somewhere about that. This witness said just now though there were 
somewhere about 2,000. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. Well, we will take 2,000 at $2.52 per light and the cost of lighting the Woods 
and Canadian buildings would be $5,040?—A. Yes. 
Q. And we pay $9,465.917—A. Of course there is power in addition to that. 
By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. And the witness says there is power in addition to that, so that the power 
comes off that.—A. It would be added on to that. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. No, it is added on to that, there is a rake-off in the power alone of $1,000, 
independent of that altogether. So this rake-off in the lighting alone, even at the 
maximum rate that the city would charge is $4,425.91 that the Imperial Realty Com- 
pany has made?—A. I am not saying anything about a rake-off. 

Q. No, you are not saying that, I would not put those words in your mouth, 
that is the profit they are making, I wish you to verify that?—A. I don’t know about 
that. : 

Q. The Auditor General’s Report here shows an expenditure for lighting of 
$9,465.91 ?—A. Of course I don’t know anything about the Auditor General’s Report. 

Q. I ask you to verify these figures?—A. 2,000 lights at $2.52 is a very simple 
calculation of course. : 

Q. It is $5,040?—A. Yes. 

Q. The difference being $4,425.91. That will be all, Mr. Ellis. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. I just want to ask one or two questions, Mr. Ellis. In 1905 what meter rate 
were you charging your patrons in the city of Ottawa for commercial light 2—A. 
Well, we do not charge commercial light on the meter, that is all on the flat rate. 

Q. Well then, what was your rate for lighting in 1905 by meter?—A. By meter? 
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Just the same as it is to-day, only we put it in a different way; then it was 12 cents 
with 40 per cent off, now it is 8 cents with 10 per cent off. 

Q. But the result is the same?—A. The result is exactly the same. 

Q. Then if the department had applied to you in 1905 for light through the 
meter they would have got the same rate as they are getting to-day?—A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. They would not apply for a meter rate, they were not giving meter rate for 
commercial uses ? 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. How do you know whether the power in the Woods building for the elevator 
is direct or alternating current’—A. I do not know, it is just as likely to be direct 
as alternating, because many of these elevators are direct. 

Q. Do you have a plant in the city for converting the alternating into the 
direct current?—A. We have to have a machine at the distributing station for that 
purpose. 

Q. And is it because of the extra expense in converting it that you charge $5 
more for direct than for alternating current?—A. Yes, it is to cover the expense 
of the machine. . 

Q. To cover the expense of converting it over ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your converting station is on Laurier avenue?—A. Yes. In addition 
to that you have to run a separate line, entirely distinct, for direct current; you 
cannot run the alternating current over a common line. 

Q. Then it would require separate lines for direct current to that furnishing 
the alternating current ?—A. Yes, entirely separate. 

Q. I want you to look at these bills, Mr. Ellis, (producing Auditor General’s 
file of vouchers). Did these bills come through your office?—A. Those bills came 
trom the Municipal Electric Light office. 

Q. I am referring now to the electric light bills in the file dated April 22, 1908, 
April 22, 1908, and April 22, 1908, again; also others that carry it up to September. 
-—A. Yes, these come from the Electric Light Company’s office. 

Q. And they are all made out by your company against J. W. Woods?—A. What 
was done was this: I understand this arrangement was made in the Consumers’ Com- 
pany’s time, and has been carried out ever since. As a matter of fact, I didn’t know 
anything about these bills, personally, until the other day, since this investigation 
commenced. 

Q. But they come from your office?—A. Yes, but what I find is this, that the 
Consumers’ Company put meters in these buildings, and that the meters have been 
read, and there was the same arrangement with regard to the Caandian building, the 
meters have been read every three months by the civie officials—the meters, of course, 
are government tested and all that sort of thing, and I haven’t any doubt the meters 
are correct—they have been read every three months by the civic officials, and these 
are statements of what the meter readings show which were given to Mr. Woods. 


By Mr. Goodeve: 


Q. Do you look upon the government office as a commercial house or dwelling 
house for the purpose of charging ?—A. They are not dwelling houses. 

Q. Then, ordinarily you will put them on a flat rate?—A. Oh, I think thev are 
nearly all business. : 

Q. You think they come in the same category ?—A. I think so. 

Q. Well, with regard to the accounts 

Mr. Carvetu.—I wasn’t entirely through with this witness. 

Mr. Gooprve.—I beg pardon, I thought you were; I do not want to interrupt you. 

Mr. Carvett.—Well, I will say this, for my hon. friend has always conducted him- 
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self as a gentleman, and I only wanted to tell him I was not entirely through with 
the witness. I realize that he would not have interrupted had he not thought I had 
concluded my examination. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Mr. Ellis, do you mean to tell me that you do not light any stores in the city 
of Ottawa by meter ?—A. No, I do not think we do. 

Q. You don’t know, you won’t swear you do not?—A. I do not remember one 
just now. 

Q. How do you light the churches ?—A. On meter. 

Q. Altogether on meter?—A. Yes, altogether. 

Q. You charge them the same rate that you do to dwelling houses?—A. Yes. and 
they are very bad business even at that. 

Q. They are too much trouble, is that it?—A. They use very little light. 

Q. I was just wondering if you made any special charge for their lights?—A. No, 
just charge them the ordinary meter rate, but that does not pay us in comparison with 
other business. 

Q. What do you do with the theatres?—A. Well, we have no theatres ourselves, 
that is the municipal department, but we did quote a meter rate to Bennett’s theatre, 
I remember. 

Q. Was it a meter rate?—A. Well, I think they are paying a meter rate now to 
the Ottawa Company. 

Q. And you say there is a meter rate on the Queen’s building now?—A. There 
is a meter rate on the Queen’s building, yes. 

Q. For how long has that existed ?—A. Always. 


By Mr. Goodeve: 


Q. Have you any objection to stating what your lowest flat rate for 16 candle 
power is? That is, your minimum flat rate charged to anybody. J am not asking 
for any details —A. $2.52. 

Q. That is your lowest rate?7—A. Yes. - 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. You mean outside of the rate to the Imperial Realty Company?—A. It is 
our schedule rate of course, $2.52. In the olden days there used to be all kinds of 
rates and we regarded that as not being fair to anybody, either to the city or to the 
users. 

Mr. CarveLu.—It was not, either. 

The Wirness.—No. And soon after we bought the Consumers’ plant the first 
thing we did was to establish a new schedule. We have never deviated one hair’s 
breadth from that schedule. There are only one or two cases like this old contract 
that was entered into before that. Now everybody gets the same. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Now, in renewing these contracts, or extending them, do you bring them 


under the new schedule?—A. Yes, just as any old contract expires it comes under the 
schedules. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Excepting this contract 7—A. It has not expired, it is still running. 

Q. It has been renewed?—A. No, it has not been renewed. There was no con- 
tract in regard to the Canadian building. 

The CHamRMAN.—The witness has already explained that they were simply ecarry- 
ing out a contract that had been made by their predecessors. 

The Wirness.—Carrying out an arrangement, yes. 
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The Cuamman.—They felt bound to carry it out although the contract had not 
been signed. 
The Wirness.—That is right. 


By Mr. Goodeve: 


Q. You were shown some accounts by Mr. Carvell. For the purpose of pay- 
ment to the city those accounts have no effect whatever ?—A. None whatever. 

Q. None whatever ?—A. No. 

Q. You simply have your own civic officials do the meter reading for the con- 
venience of these men and render their bills?—A. For the information of Mr. 
Woods, that is all. 

Q. Do you make any charge for keeping that account and reading the meter?— 
A. No, we don’t keep an account, it is only just giving the meter readings, 

Q. And you make no charge for that?—A. Oh, no. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. As I understand you, all the commercial rates you have are flat rates?—A. 
Without looking everything up one cannot tell. I do not know, speaking from 
memory. 

Q. Why were these bills made out by the city if the Imperial Realty Company 
pays on the flat rate7—A. Well, as I say, they are not really bills, they are merely 
readings of the meter. 

Q. They-are made in the form of bills?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Are they any different to the bills to any other of your patrons?—A. They 
are the same form of bills. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Made out to Mr. Woods?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who asked you to make these out?—A. Well, I have inquired—I mean per- 
sonally, as I said to Mr. Carvell, I had no knowledge of these bills ever being made 
out until this inquiry started, and I began to look into this. Mr. Woods asked the 
accountant to make them out. 

Q. Why ?—A. I don’t know; I am stating merely what I was told. The account- 
ant told me that it was merely so that he would know what his charges would be on 
the meter basis. 


By Mr. Goodeve: 


Q. Are there any other bills which go out in the same way to any other corpora- 
tion?—A. There are not. I have inquired into that, as I say, just recently. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. How many meters are there in the two buildings?—A. I.don’t know exactly 
how many meters there are, but I know there are sufficient to answer for all the cur- 
rent that is used. 

Q. To register all the current? Are there any wires that run in there for lighting 
purposes that are not on the meter?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Your opinion is that all the—— 

Mr, CAarvELL.—Do not give us your opinion, let the witness answer. 

Mr. SHarPe.—I am going to frame a question and not make a statement. 

Mr. CarveLtt.—Unfortunately though they appear as statements. 

The CHaIRMAN.—Go on, Mr. Sharpe. 

Mr. CarvELL.—It is an unfair way of putting questions. 
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By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. What is your opinion ?—A. About what. 
Q. As to the electricity that is used for lighting purposes; is it measured by 


meter ?—A. It runs through meters and I have no doubt it is. I think the bills 
indicate that. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Would you feel like saying that the light that is consumed in the private 
office of the Imperial Realty Company in one corner of the Canadian building goes 
through the meter?—A. I can’t say that goes through. J don’t know. 

Q. Mr. Linton said it doesn’t?—A. As I say, I don’t know anything about it. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. Who would know that?—A. The electrical superintendent, Mr. Brown. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. So anybody could go down there and probably find out by looking at it?—A. 
Oh, yes. I don’t think it is at all likely. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. That what?—A. That any light used in Mr. Woods’ office runs through the 
government meters. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. I have some bills here, Mr. Ellis, are these from your office?—A. (After 
examing bills.) They are from my office, yes. 
Q. Are they your bills against Mr. J. W. Woods?—A. Yes. 
Q. Those are Queen street?—A. Those are quite proper, you see, those are Queen 
street charges. 


Witness discharged. 


Committee adjourned. 


House or Commons, 
COMMITTEE Room No. 32, 
Monpay, May 2, 1910. 


: The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts met at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. 
Nesbitt presiding in the absence of the Chairman. 


The committee proceeded to the further consideration of certain payments to the 


Imperial Realty Company and the city of Ottawa for rent and taxes in connection 
with the Woods building on Slater and Queen streets, Ottawa. 


Mr. J. E. Brown, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. What position do you occupy in the municipal electrie lighting plant?—A. 
Electrical superintendent. 


Q. Have you personal knowledge of the meters and apparatus and wires that enter 
into the buildings in this city?—A. Yes. 


: 
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Q. How long have you occupied that position?—A. Since the city started in the 
electrical business. 


Q. And were you employed by the Consumers’ Company before the city took 
over the plant?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you employed by the Consumers’ Company at the time the electric wires 
were connected with the Woods building were first installed?—A. Yes. 

Q. And did you superintend the installation?—A. Yes. 

Q. So you know all about this matter?—A. Well, I know about the installation. 

Q. When the wires were first installed in the Woods building was there a meter 
to measure the electricity?—A. In the Woods factory ? 

Q. Yes?—A. No. 

Q. How long did that continue; while Woods occupied part of it as a factory 2— 
A. Well, I could not say off-hand just how long it continued, but when he moved from 
one part to the other and rented it to the government we put on a meter for him. 

Q. When he rented it to the government a meter was put on?—A. Yes. 

Q. So the electricity used by the government was metered?—A. For the electric 
lights, yes. 

Q. Was there any electric light used by Woods that was metered?—A. No, I 
don’t think it. 

Q. So the lights that the Woods manufacturing establishment continued to use 
were not 2—A. Metered. 

Q. Were there two separate wires that went into the building 2?—A. Yes. 

Q. One lighting the Woods department ? 

Mr. Carveti.—That is favourable to your position. 

The Wirness.—There were more than two wires. There were wires entering for 
the lighting, and wires entering for the power for the elevators. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. For the power which they used in the manufacturing establishment ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the power used for the Woods Company was not metered?—A. No. 
~ Q. So that all the government paid for was what was metered?—A. What was 
metered for the lighting. 

Q. The balance of the light and power for the Woods Company was not metered 
at all?—A. The balance for the Woods Company was not metered at all, nor the 
balance for the elevators on the government side was not metered. 

Q. Is the same kind of current that is used in connection with the elevators used 
for lighting?—A. No. 

Q. What is the difference?—A. One is a direct current and the other is an alter- 
nating current. 

Q. Which is the most expensive?—A. The direct current. 

Q. And which is used for the elevators?—A. The direct current. 

Q. That is used for the elevators now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has it always been used?—A. Yes 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. These questions refer only to the Woods building?—A. Just the Woods build- 
ing, yes. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. What about the Canadian building? Was there any light used there that was 
not metered?—A. Yes, the lights in Woods’ own apartments were not metered. 
Q. You are positive about that, are you?—A. Yes, sir. He had a special loop 
put in there when he took his factory away. 
Q. Just to light his own apartments?—A. Just to light his own apartments. 
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Q. Does that light the basement or just his own office 2—A. No, his own office and 
his boiler room. aah: 

Q. You are sure it connects with the boiler room?—A, Yes, I looked at it this 
morning before I came up. j 

Q. Does that connect with the lighting under the sidewalk?—A. The wires lead- 
ing from the departmental buildings are cut off outside the wall of the boiler room, 
so that any lights beyond that would have to come from his own separate loop. 7 

Q. How long has that arrangement continued’—A. That was ordered in by Mr. 
Woods when he moved his factory to Hull. 

Q. That has not been changed lately /—A. No, sir. 

Q. Have there been any changes in connection with the installation of wire for 
electrie lighting ?—A. No; except what extra lights the government have added them- 
selves to the wiring in their side of the building. 

Q. And is that regarded by the city as a commercial property ’—A. How do you 
mean ? 

Q. Would that be in the commercial class? I understand 

Mr. Carvett.—Is it the duty of this witness to make the contracts ? 

Mr. Suarre.—He is the mechanical superintendent, and we can see what he does 
know. 

Mr. CarveLL.—He perhaps knows how to put up the wires. 

The WitNess.—I would not like to answer that question. It belongs actually to 
the office department. 


By Mr. Sharpe: : 
Q. All the commercial buildings are on the flat rate? 
Mr. CarvELL.—He says he doesn’t care to answer that question. 


Mr. SHarPeE.—He is not here to dictate what he shall answer or what is not a 
proper question to answer. 


Mr. CarveLtt.—The witness says he doesn’t know. 
Mr. SHARPE.—No, he doesn’t; he hasn’t said that at all. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. I understand from Mr. Ellis, ex-mayor and city treasurer, that the commer- 
cial rates are all flat rates?—A. That is in the stores they are all flat rates. 

Q. And have you not public buildings similar to this Woods building or the 
Canadian building?—A. On that flat rate? 

Q. On any kind of a rate?—A. We have on a meter rate, but not on a flat rate. 

Q. What kind of building?—A. Any office buildings are usually run on the meter. 

. Office buildings ?’—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, city offices?—A. No, the ordinary general offices. 

Q. What kind of offices, give us an instance ?—A. Well, offices where they are let ~ 
’ out. Offices where a man has a flat and Jets them out in offices to the public. 
Q. Lets them out to a sub-tenant—A. Yes, they are put on a meter. 
Q. Is there any electricity that the government pays for on the meter that 


is not used in either the Woods building or the Canadian building?—A. I am not 
aware of any. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Davin Ewart, Chief Architect, Public Works Department, recalled: 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Have you the letter as to when each department went into possession ?—A. 
Yes. 
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Well, let us see them please. These are the letters relating to the Canadian 
building and those the letters relating to the Militia building (handing in docu- 
ments. ) 

Mr. Suarpe.—I want these to appear in the evidence. : 
No. 315005. 


MEMORANDUM. 


To Hon. Witt1aM Pucstey, 
Minister of Public Works. 


From Office of the Chief Architect, 


Department of Publie Works, 
} Ottawa, Oct. 25, 1907. 
Ref. 


Re the occupation of the Canadian building. 

Herewith is a letter from Mr. Woods, President of the Imperial Realty Co., 
stating that he has nearly moved out of the three top flats of the Canadian 
building and that the company is prepared to carry out the plans and make the 
building suitable for offices for the Department of the Interior and Agriculture. 
Tf it has been decided finally as to the arrangements of the offices, it would be 
well to have the plans showing the subdivision prepared, so that the work could 
be started. 

(Sed.) D. EWART, 
Chief Architect. 


ImpertaL Reatty Company, LiMIvTep. 


. Orrawa, October 23, 1907. 
D. Ewart, Esq., 
Chief Architect, Department Public Works, 
Ottawa. 

Dear Sir,—As we are nearly moved out of the three top flats in the Canadian 
building and are prepared to carry out your plans in dividing up these floors in 
offices to suit your government, as per conditions already mentioned in our pre- 
vious letters, and now that each day sees the weather less favourable for economi- 
eally doing this work, we would appreciate your letting us know your pleasure 
at your earliest convenience. 

We might say that the Hon. Sydney Fisher wants the flat on the top directly 
opposite to Mr. Blue’s department. Mr. O’Hallaran informs me that he will make 
the formal application to-morrow while the Department of Interior now are able 
to do with four flats and part of the basement. This takes almost all of the space 
that remains in the building. 

Awaiting your reply, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
IMPERIAL REALTY CO., LTD., 
' “(Sgd.) James W. Woops, 
President. 


OrrTawa, December 14, 1907. 
James W. Woops, Esq., 
President, the Imperial Realty Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Dear Sirk,—Referring to your tender of the 12th instant for partitions, doors, 
&e., to be erected on the fifth floor of the Canadian building. The price quoted, 
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$10 per lineal foot, for terra cotta brick walls, plastered both sides, with glass 
from top of walls to the ceilings or to the height required; ash panelled doors, 
architraves, frames, ground glass panel, hinges, locks, &e., coriplete for $30 each; 
also tinting and patching of the old walls and ceilings at eight (8c.) per yard, has 
been accepted. 

However, the glass over the doors has not been considered in this offer, and, 
considering the price, $10 per lineal foot for the partition from the floor to the 
ceiling, $5 would be a fair price from the top of the door to the ceiling for the 


part of the glass screen immediately over the door. If this is satisfactory, you . 


can proceed at once with the work, and you know how important it is to have 

this work put through so the offices can be occupied with the least possible delay. 
Yours truly, 

(Sed.) D. 


Architect. 


OrTawa, December 31, 1907. 
Jas. W. Woops, President. 
Imperial Realty Co., 
Ottawa. 

In aceordance with your request of this morning, I hand herewith the three 
plans of the Canadian building, showing the arrangement of offices on the second 
third and fourth floors (eastern half), that are to be oceupied by the Department 
of the Interior. 

The partitions, as indicated, are to be similar to those already given for the 
Auditor General’s Department, and located on the fifth floor of this building. 

(Sed.) D. EWART, 
Chief Architect. 


Orrawa, December 31, 1907. 
Jas. W. Woops, President. 


Imperial Realty Co., 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to yours of the 26th instant re basins and closets to be 
installed in the Canadian building, your offer to instal the basins at $50 each and 
closets also at $50 each, is accepted as per your specification, and on the condition 
that all cutting and making good through concrete floors, walls or whatever 
required is included in that price. Your offer for the hardwood panel partitions 
between the water closets, including the doors, hinges, varnishing and everything 
complete at $3.20 per running foot is also accepted. This price includes, hinges, 
fastenings, plates, everything complete. 

Yours truly, 
(Sed.) D. EWART, 
Chief Architect. 


No. 311579. 
ImpPertaL Rearity Co., Lrrren. 


Orrawa, January 16, 1908. 
D. Ewart, Esq., 


Chief Architect, 
Department of Public Works, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—We beg to conform our verbal agreement to alter and build to 
the ceiling all the present fixtures on the ground floor of the Canadian building 
in accordance with the plans already submitted by you, which includes counter, 
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drawers, cupboards, shelves, all additional glass to be chipped and all the work to 
be done exactly in keeping with that portion already installed for the sum of $25 
per lineal foot. 
We further agree to accept $500 for the aforementioned counter, &e. The 

work to be commenced at once and expedited to the utmost. 

Yours very truly, 

IMPERIAL REALTY CO., LTD., 

(Sgd.) JamEs W. Woops, 
President. 


No. 311579. 
IMPERIAL Reatty Co., LuiTep. 
: OrtTawa, December 31, 1907. 
_D. Ewart, Esq., 
Chief Architect, 
Department of Public Works, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—Referring to your plans and details for corridors in the Canadian 
building, is it your intention to leave the space between the beams open for venti- 
lation or do you want the fanlight similar to what obtains over the doors, and if 
so, will it be of wired glass? In the latter case we beg to quote you $13 for each 
opening complete. These partitions, of course, are only the corridors, the other 
ones being directly under the beams. 

We are glad to report that all the brick walls are all built; the top flat, in- 
eluding the plastering, will be finished to-day. We are still awaiting plans for 
the ground floor and basement. 

We would also appreciate your letting us know how we are to proceed with 
the basins, closets, &c., for which we gave you prices and tenders a few days ago. 

We are able this morning to quote you the same prices for two or three-light 
fixtures as obtained in the past, namely, $9.50 and $11.75, also shades and table 
lamps at old prices. 

We are ascertaining now from the different departments the number of lights 
they will require, and we would be glad to have you write us at your earliest 
convenience, instructing us to order these goods. These prices, of course, in- 
elude wiring and installation. We expect to be able to give you a price for wir- 
ing the building, but cannot do so until the tenants state how many lights they 
want. Drop lights we are prepared to quote you $2.25 each. 

Awaiting your pleasure in these different matters, we are 

Yours very truly, 
IMPERIAL REALTY CO., LTD., 
(Sgd.) James W. Woops, 
President. 


No. 311579. 
DEPARTMENT OF MILITIA AND DEFENCE, 
Ottawa, March 16, 1910. 
And quote No. H. Q. 650-2-1. 
Sm,—In reply to your letter of yesterday’s date, No. 188882, I have me 
honour to inform you that this department commenced to move into these quar- 
ters on or about December 1, 1903. The main part of the department was moved 
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_on December 8, but I find it on record that Major Benoit, the secretary, moved 


in about one week before that date. 

As regards the elevator, it was installed and in running order at the time, 
and has been in runing order ever since, except on several occasions when under- 
going repair. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Sed.) EUG. FISET, Colonel, 
Deputy Minister. 
The Deputy Minister of Public Works, 
Ottawa. 


February 8, 1908. 
The Imperial Realty Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Re Lighting Canadian Building. 
GENTLEMEN,—In reply to your letter of February 6, re duty on electric light 
fixtures, the price to be paid for the two-light fixtures will be $11 instead of $9.50. 
The following are the rates to be paid by this department :— 


Two-light fixtures... ck 2%. nc, wie kee ce, See Pee) eS OA 
10) er Lei em eR Siduso © il My) 


$11 00 each. 


Drop lights from feed wire at ceiling, complete, $1.50 each. 
Install wiring from main feed wire to each outlet, and also branch to switch 
outlet with switch, complete, $1.50 each. 
(Sed.) D. EWART, 
Chief Architect. 


Frpsruary 8, 1908. 
Memorandum. 


“THe Impertat Rearty Co., 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Re Canadian Building. 


Your offer to provide and fit up window shades complete at the following 
prices is hereby accepted; these shades to be fitted up without the Powell patent 
adjuster :— 

50-inch x 8 feet 6-inch at $2.35 each. 
50-inch x 9 feet 6-inch at $2.55 each. 
36-inch x 8 feet 6-inch at $5.85 each. 
86-inch x 9 feet 6-inch at $6.10 each. 
29-inch x 5 feet 6-inch at .57 each. 
29-inch x 4 feet 6-inch at 51 each. 
263-inch x 3 feet 6-inch at .41 each. 


Your offer to provide and fit up complete picture moulding at five (5c.) per 
lineal foot is also accepted. 


(Sed.) D. EWART, 
Chief Architect. 
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THE IMPERIAL REALTY Co., 


J. W. Woods, Esq., President. 


Re Canadian Building. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1908. 


563 


Dear Sir,—As the lease for this building is now in course of preparation and 
cannot be completed before the superficial area is settled, as according to your 
letter of April 24, 1907, ‘the rate is to be 41 cents per sup. ft. inside the walls.’ 
I am inelosing a statement of the measurements taken at the building, which you 


will kindly verify as to its correctness. 


Basement.... 


Basement AUNeX. 49. =.).0 on << 


Ground or first floor.. ...... «- 
Ground or first floor annex. . 


Mezzanine annex... .... .. 


Second floor. . 


BibindlenGoOtetes = ec «ss ue! ss 


Third floor annex. . 


Mountain OOia. <<a .a2 Ss. ecu-ss « 
Fourth floor annex.. .. 


Fifth floor.. .. 


peel Sil Gmexetct = Ol — 


1 
16-7 x 15-10— 262. 


16-3 x 15-6 


16-3 x 15-6 


16-3 x 15-6 


183-6 x 32-6 


16-3 x 15-6 


. 184.2 x 33-0 


16-7 x 16-2 


ere eek 2, 2 18429) x: a0 
Hitthenhooranmex:. .-)-. .. <5 << 


182-6 x 31-10=5,809.7 


~ Kole Soe, ce mistint espe jk — 
Second floor annex.. .. .. .... 


16-7 x 16-2 — 


Less portion occupied by Imperial Realty Co. on ground 
TOQOIP sc xc ath Shuster 


=F (hil-3 
7 
5,979-10 
—— miicalsl 
_— 6,061-6 
—— pleat 
——._ 251-11 
=5,963-9 
—— Wytcalal : 
6.215-8 
=5,963-9 
a 92155) Lot tI 
6,215-8 
=6,077-6 
— Witsil 
— 6,345-7 
=6,077-6 
= 268-1 
6,345 -7 
37.415-9 
252-0 
37,163-9 


The superficial area, 37,164 sup. ft., at 41 cents, would give a rental of $15,237.24. 
Your early attention to this will greatly oblige, 


Jas. W. Woops, Esq., 
President, The Imperial Realty Co., 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Yours truly, 


D. EWART. 
Chief Architect. 


(Sed.) 


Re Canadian Building. 


February 21. 1908. 


Dear Sir —The following are the measurements which were taken at the 
above building with your Mr. Benbow :— 
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Basement. 2) 02s: Sat See ee Berl oe 5,710' 0”. 
Basement annex.. .. .. .. .- 16° 7” x15’ 10" Wee ly 
Ground or first floor.. .. .. .. 182’ 6”x32’ 1” 5,855’ 3” 
Ground or first floor annex.. .. 16° 3%x15’ 2” 246’ 6” 
Mezzanine annex.. .. ...... 16 3%x15’ 2” 246’ 6” 
Second floor... i. ss «Roe ulee ee moe vee 5,955’ 8 
Second floor annex.. .. .... 16 8”x185’ 7 253’ 3” 
Third oor... he ee eee es ce ee 5,935’ 10” 
Third floor annex.. .. .....-. 16° 37x10’ 7” 7a BY MR 
Fourth floor... . ase ss een eee oe pee ee 6,026 0” 
Fourth floor annex.. .. .. .. 16 1%” x15’ 9” 961’ 2” 
Fifth fgor:. 2: 1%) SPR ei ee 6,013’ 5” 
Fifth floor annex.) .620 322.) LEC a 261’ 2” 
87.2807 ‘T” 

Less portion of ground floor occu- 
pied by Imperial Realty Co. 20’ 0” x14’ 8” 993’ 4” 
36,987 3” 


Say, 37,000 sup. feet. 
37,000 sup. feet at 41c., $15,170. 
(Sed.) D EWARE: 
Chief ‘Architect. 


Pusuic WorkKS, CANADA, 
Curer ARCHITECT'S OFFICE, 


Ortawa, February 22, 1908. 
(Memorandum.) 


Jas. B. Hunter, Esq., 
Acting Deputy Minister, 
Dept. Public Works. 


Re Rent Canadian Building. 


I inclose a memo. received from Mr. Woods re measurement to be taken into 
consideration for rent. I have had measurements taken at this building in com- 
pany with a representative from Mr. Woods, and the total superficial area mea- 
sured inside the walls, including floor space of doors opening into west half, and 
also into annex, amounts to 37,090 sup. feet. 

Mr. Woods contends that the division wall of building, marked A, and the 
division wall between main building and annex, marked B, should be included 
and measured as floor space; and also the coal area under sidewalk. 

I inclose a plan showing a typical floor plan. My contention is that the 
measurement should be CXD for main building, EXF for annex, and Mr. Woods 
claims CXG for main building, and HXJ for annex. 

I inclose Mr. Woods’ offer to rent, dated April 24, 1907 :— 

Mr. Woods claimss, «ss. «Sa otues ak oo a poe GOn eae 
My measurement=. <15 wars heise Soe arias ee ene ee 


2,070 ©“ at 4ie. 
Equals $848.70. 


(Sed.) D. EWART, 
Chief Architect. 


a 
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Pusiic Works, Canapa, 4 
CHIEF ARCHITECT’S OFFICE, 
Orrawa, February 21, 1908. 


Memo. for Laase, Canadian Building, Feb., 1908. 


Basement, ground or first floor, second, third, fourth and tifth floors, east 
half, superficial feet, 37,090 at 41c., $15,206.90. : 

Department to pay one-half the cost of alterations at the following prices :— 

Partitions on second, third, fourth and fifth floors, terra cotta, plaster and 
glass over, at the rate of $10 per lineal foot. 

Doors complete, $30 each; glass panels over doors $5 each. 

Cutting openings between buildings, $12.50 each. 

Glass panels between beams on corridor partition, $13 each. 

finting and patching old walls and ceilings, 8 cents per sup. yard. 

Picture moulding, 5 cents per lineal foot. 

Partitions on ground (or first) floor, front portion present screen to be con- 
tinued to ceiling, $25 per lineal foot, including doors; rear portion, $12.50 per 
lineal foot; $500 to be allowed for counter; basins, complete, $50 each; water 
closets, complete, $50 each; divisions and fronts of w.e.’s, including doors, $3.20 
per lineal foot. 

Department to pay the whole cost of the electric wiring and fixtures at the 
following rates :— 


Two-light fixtures at $11 each; drop lights from ceiling at $1.50 each; wiring 
from feed wire to each outlet, also branch to switch outlet with switch complete, 
$1.50 each, 

(Sed.) D, EWART, 
- Chief Architect. 


J. W. Woops, Esq., 
President, Imperial Realty Co.. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Re Canadian Building. 


Replying to your inquiry by telephone re shades required for electric fix- 
tures, the shade is shown in the Canadian General Electric Company’s catalogue, 
section 5, pages 345 and 346, pressed glass shade, the rate to be 35c. each, as for- 
merly. Pendant switches may be substituted for the snap switch when required, 
this change to involve no extra cost. The price to be allowed for skirting, bur- 
lap and chair rail will be 60 cents per lineal foot, this price to be for the work 
complete, painted, &e. 

(Sed.) D. EWART, 
Chief Architect. 


Q. Now, where is the government contract, Mr. Ewart, for heating and lighting 
the building ?—A. I don’t know of any contract. 

Q. Is there any correspondence in connection with it?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Is it a yearly arrangement, or a definite arrangement, or what would you say 
it is? Tell us what the contract is#+—A. The heating is at four-tenths of a cent per 
cubie foot. 

Q. On the total contents of the building?—A. On the total contents of the build- 
ing. 
- Q. For how long, any definite time?—A. No definite time, as far as I know. 

Q. And what about the lighting?—A. The lighting is at the lighting rates less 
10 per cent. 
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Q. At the city rates?—A. At the city rates. 

Q. The ordinary city meter rates?—A. Yes. 

Q. For how long?—A. For no definite time. 

Q. So that the department is in the position where they can eancel these con- 
tracts at any time?—A. Well, I believe they could. 

Q. In view of the evidence that has been adduced before the committee I pre- 
sume you, as chief architect of the department, would recommend the cancelling of 
them ?—A. Well, I would. 

Q. Yes, that is very plain. Now, I want the orders in council re the Canadian 
building and the letters that I asked for produced. (Orders in council produced and 
filed as follows) :— 


Extract from a report of the Committee of the Honourable the Privy Council, 
approved by the Governor General on 22nd February, 1904. 


On a report dated 16th February, 1904, from the Minister of Public Works 
stating that it is necessary that quarters be procured at once for the accommoda- 
tion of the members and staff of the Railway Commission instituted by parlia- 
ment at its last session, and that the chairman of such commission has stated 
that he has visited the Woods building on Queen street, in Ottawa, and having 
found it well suited for the purpose of the commission has recommended the 
same and has requested that arrangements be made as speedily as possible so that 
the board may have no unnecessary delay in taking possession. 

The minister further states that in order to arrive at an understanding with 
the owner concerning the rental to be paid, the chief architect of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works has been instructed to examine the building and report 
as to the work required to be done to accommodate the Railway Commission 
and as to the size of the building and the proper rental to be paid therefor. 

That this officer reports that the estimated cost to put up fire-proof parti- 
tions, doors, skirting, plumbing, &e., is placed by him at $6,500. 

That the total floor area of the entire building is 14,778 superficial feet, and 
that upon the owner, Mr. Woods, agreeing to expend the necessary sum for the 
fitting up of the building in accordance with the estimate above referred to, he 
recommends a yearly rental of 5,300 as a reasonable one. 

The minister recommends, in view of the above request of the Railway Com- 
mission and of the report of the Chief Architect of the Department of Public 
Works, that authority be given to rent the premises owned by Mr. J. W. Woods 
on Queen street in Ottawa city, for the yearly rental of $5,300, the rent to be for 
a term of five years, renewable for an additional term of five years at the same 
rental, at the option of the Department of Public Works, it being, however, 
understood that should the said department decide to not continue the rental 
after the first period of five years, then it shall pay to Mr. Woods one-half of the 
amount expended by him in preparing the building for the occupation of the com- 
mission, and should the department decide to continue such rental for a further 
term of five years, then the owner to bear the total cost of the improvements 
me and the department not to be bound to reimburse any part or portion of 
the same. 


The minister recommends that authority be given accordingly. 
The committee submit same for approval. 


(Sed.) JOHN J. McGEE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
The Honourable the Minister of Public Works. 
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Extract from a Report of the Committee of the Honourable the Privy Council, 
approved by the Governor General on the 1st March, 1904. 


On a memorandum dated 23rd February, 1904, from the Minister of Public 
Works, recommending that the lease entered into with Mr. J. W. Woods for the 
occupation by the Department of Militia of his property on Slater street, in the 
city of Ottawa (a copy of which is hereto annexed) be approved. 


The committee submit the same for approval. 


(Sed.) JOHN J. McGEE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
The Honourable 
The Minister of Public Works. 


Extract from a Report of the Committee of the Honowrable the Privy Council, 
approved by the Governor General on the 10th August, 1905. 


On a memorandum, dated 20th July, 1905, from the Minister of Public 
Works, submitting the annexed draft leases proposed to be entered into with Mr. 
J. W. Woods, for the renting from him of the top story of the part of the building 
on Slater street, in the city of Ottawa, now occupied by the Department of 
Militia and Defence, as well as for the renting from him of the other half of the 
building to accommodate the Departments of the Interior and Agriculture, &e. 

The minister states that the said draft leases are based upon that which 
was entered into last year for that part of the building which is now occupied 
by the Department of Militia and Defence, the conditions being the same, the 
time of occupation being made to coincide with the conditions of the lease at 
present running, the price of the rental being also the same, namely, 36 cents 
per square foot, and the arrangement for the interior fittings being that each 
party, Mr. J. W. Woods and the Department of Public Works will pay half the 
cost thereof upon proper vouchers, duly approved by the chief architect of the 
Department of Public Works, being supplied. 

' The minister recommends that he be granted authority to enter into the 
leases in question. 

The committee advise that the requisite authority be granted. 

(Sed.) JOHN J. McGEE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
The Honourable, 
The Minister of Public Works. 


Extract from a Report of the Committee of the Privy Council, approved by the 
Governor General on the 4th September, 1906. 


On a memorandum dated 13th July, 1906, from the Minister of Public 
Works, submitting the draft of a lease proposed to be entered into with Mr. James 
W. Woods, of the city of Ottawa, for the rental of a certain building situated 
on the south side of Slater street in the city of Ottawa, known as the Canadian 
building, of which the basement and six stories in the western half and the two 
upper flats of the eastern half are to be occupied, the rental to be paid being 
based upon a price per superficial foot of 41 cents. 

The minister states that the lease in question is to be fo a period ‘of five 
years from the 1st day of January, 1906, the building being at present occupied 
by branches of the Interior, Agriculture, Railways and Canals and Marine and 
Fisheries Departments. 
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The minister recommends that authority be given to enter into the Jeases in 
question. 
The committee submit the same for approval. 


(Sed.) JOHN J. McGEE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


The Honourable 
The Minister of Public Works. 


No. 315518. 
P. C. 445. 


Certified Copy of a Report of the Committee of the Privy Council, approved by 
His Excellency the Governor General on the 9th March, 1908. 


On a memorandum dated 27th February, 1908, from the Minister of Public 
Works, submitting that the Department of Public Works has, for some time, had 
under consideration applications from the Auditor General and from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for additional office accommodation, which it was repre- 
sented was absolutely necessary for the efficient carrying on of the business of 
the above mentioned branches of the service, but, up to the present time, has been 
unable to afford any relief; 

That there are already Jeased in a building known as the Canadian building 
which is owned by the Imperial Realty Company, Limited, and situate on the 
south side of Slater street in the city of Ottawa, the whole of tha western half 
and the two upper flats of the eastern half of the said building by which branches 
of the Departments of the Interior, Agriculture, Railways and Canals and Marine 
and Fisheries are already accommodated; 

That the removal to their new tactory, in Hull, of the Woods, Limited, has 
rendered vacant the remaining portion of the east half of the above mentioned 
building, and negotiations were entered into with the Imperial Realty Company 
with the object of leasing same to provide for necessary increased office accommo- 
dation. 

The minister states that the company have agreed to lease the eastern half 
of the basement, ground or first floor, second, third, fourth and fifth storys at 
the same price and under the same conditions as stipulated in the existing lease 
for the western portion, the amount of rental and other covenants being considered 
fair and reasonable. 

The minister recommends that authority be given to lease from the Imperial 
Realty Company, Limited, of Ottawa, Ont., the eastern half of the basement, 
ground or first floor, second, third, fourth and fifth storys of the Canadian build- 
ing, on the south side of Slater street, in the city of Ottawa, to accommodate a 
portion of the staffs of the Auditor General and of the Interior Department, the 
said lease to be subject to the undermentioned stipulations :— 

1. The space to be rented to comprise an area of 37,090 square feet and the 
price to be paid therefore to be at the rate of 41 cents per square foot per year, 
or $15,206.90. 

2. The lease to start from the 1st of December, 1907, and to be continuous 
with and subject to the same conditions as that already in existence for the first 
half of the building, which expires 1st January, 1911. 

3. That at the expiration of the said lease, it shall be optional with the 
Department of Public Works to renew the same for a further term of five years, 
under the same conditions as those agreed upon in the first instance. 

4. The department to pay. upon presentation of vouchers duly certified by 
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the chief architect, one-half of the cost of the alterations made necessary by the 
special service to which these offices will be put. 
The committee submit the same for approval. 
(Sed.) RODOLPHE BOUDREAU, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
The Minister of Public Works. - 


Q. Have you the plans here?—A. Yes (plans produced). 

Q. Now, let me see. This is the Woods building, is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. What floor is this?—A. That is the 

Q. Basement plan?—A. Yes, basement plan. 

Q. What is the inside measurement of it?—A. Well, there is a difference you 
know; they are larger as you get up. 

Q. But give me the measurements here?7—A. That is the outside. 

Q. You can’t tell from this what the inside would be?—A. Not so well there, but 
that is the average of all the floors (pointing to plan). 

Q. On what seale is this; I just want the one floor; I will take this floor ?—A. 
Well, that is the smallest floor. 

Q. What? The basement?—A. Yes, by a long way, it is much smaller than the 
average. 

Q. Let us see what this is, what scale is it? What will this be? A. We never 
depend upon the blue prints for measurement. 

Q. But you have the figures here?—A. Yes, you understand what I mean, these 
blue prints will shrink, and in order to get the measurements we have to put the 
measurement on. 

Q. What is the measurement outside, from wall to wall?—A. 69 feet 9 inches. 

Q. And what is the length of it?—A. 157 feet 6 inches. 

Q. Now, what is the thickness of this wall?—A. I will see (consults plan); that 
wall is three feet. 

Q. On what scale is this plan drawn?—A. One-eighth. 

Q. And you would say it was three feet thick?—A. Yes. 

Q. And how wide is it on this side (indicating on plan) ?—A. It is all the same. 

Q. So that would be 6 feet off that?—A. Off that, yes. 

Q. That would be 63 feet 9 inches; what have you on there?—A. I have only 
one-half the building. 

Q. But it will be 63 feet 9 inches, taking in the whole thing?—A. Yes. 

Q. How wide is this wall (indicating on plan), how wide is the centre wall #—/ 
I would say that is 18 inches. 

Q. And the amount will be reduced that much?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the front wall is the same, what would that make the length, taking the 
wall?—A. It is the same. 

Q. It would be 151 feet 6 inches long, inside measurement ?—A. Well, that is the 
basement. 

Q. Now, take the basement of the Canadian building, how wide are those walls, 
the same width?—A. That—70 feet 6 inches. 

Q. Outside measurement ?—A. Yes, that is 3 feet (indicating on plan). 

Q. That will be 6 feet to come off that, that will make it 64 feet 6 inches inside 
measurement ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Less—what is the centre wall?—A. That is one foot. 

Q. Less one foot for the centre wall. What about the length, is it the er 
A. The same, 188 feet. 

Q. 188 feet 6 inches outside, measurement, and 6 feet off, that would be 182 feet 
6 inches, inside measurement ?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Carvett.—What is that (pointing to plan) 

Mr. Suarer.—That is a little annex, we won’t bother about that. 
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Mr. Carvett.—Why not be fair about it and go on and take the upper stories. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. Take one, whichever you like?—A. I take the top one; you see that is 188 feet. 

Q. The top story of the Canadian building is 188 feet, outside measurement ?— 
A. Yes, that is three bricks thick, searcely two feet thick. 

Q. What about this other side, the front side7—A. That is just the same 

Q. Then that is four feet off?—A. Well, then 

Q. For inside measurement?—A. And the width 70 feet. 

Q. The width is 70 feet?—A. Yes, and it will be the same off there—1 foot 8 
inches it is marked there. (After consulting plan.) 

Q. One foot ;8 inches?—A. One foot 8 inches, yes. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. I was just wondering how you got 2 feet with 3 bricks?—A. It is 1 foot 8 
inches to come off, that is what it is, not 2 feet. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Give us now the net inside measurement? 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Change that now; you took off 4 feet and you should only have taken off 3 
feet 4 inches?—A. In the basement or here? 
Q. Well, 1 foot 8 inches, that would be 3 feet 4 inches you take off?—A. Yer. 
Q. That would leave 184 feet 8 inches?—A. Yes. 
Q. 184 feet 8 inches in length?—A. Yes. 


By Mv. Sharpe: 

Q. I want the net length?—A. The net length there is 184 feet 8 inches. 

Q. And the net width?—A. 66 feet 8 inches. 

Q. Less the centre wall?—A. Less the centre wall. The centre wall here is 6 
inches 

Q. And what;are the dimensions?—~A. The width would be 66 feet 2 inches and 
the length 184 feet 2 inches. * 

Q. What is the flat rate that the government is paying for the other building ?— 
A. What for? 

Q. Lighting?—It is three dollars and something for 3,000 lights. 

Q. Just before we leave the plans, have you got the elevation plan?—A. No, I 
have not. 

Q. What is the outside height ?—A. 90 feet. 

Q. Outside?—A. Yes, that is the Militia building. 

Q. What is the inside?—A. I have not got the inside. 

Q. What is the outside height of the other building?—A. Of the Canadian build- 
ing it is 102 feet. ' . 

Q. Is it from these figures that your calculation as to the cubie contents wers 
taken ?—A. Yes, that is what I have it here. 

Q. Outside measurement ?—A. No. 

Q. Well, you said that was the outside measurement?—A. What I mean to say 
is there are no walls on the top floor. ; 

Q. There would be the roof?—A. That is the way we cube it, right up to the roof. 

Q. The outside measurement?—A. The outside measurement. 

Q. And did you make any allowance for the floors?—A. Not when you cube a 
building. 

Q. How many floors are there¢—A. Ther are six in the Militia building and the 
basement. 7 
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Q. There is the roof above and the floors underneath them. Now, to get the net 
cubie méasurement you would have to include those inside the building ?—A. Of 
course, when we were measuring for that we took to the floor. 

Q. There are several flats counting the roof ?—A. No, you cannot call that one. 

Q. Six floors, we will say?—A. The roof will be only a foot thick. 

Q. When you are measuring the cubic contents we are entitled to that as well 
as Mr. Woods. But I understand you to say that you didn’t take the basement ?—A. 
No, we took from the basement floor. 

Q. Well, the cellar door?—A. Certainly, the cellar floor. 

Q. Tell us how many floors there are in the Canadian building?—A. Seven. 

Q. Seven and the roof?—A. And the basement. 

Q. How thick would those floors be?7—A. Generally about six inches for a base- 
ment floor. 

Q. And the roof a foot ?—A. About a foot. 

Q. Are you sure about the thickness of these floors? What would be the size of 
the joists?—A. There are no joists. They are all expanded metal in concrete. 

Q. And would they not be over six inches?—A. No, not as a rule. 

Q. I understand as a rule they are 18 or 20 inches?—A. No, they are beams. 
You understand what I mean? They are all resting on beams. They would have to 
be an extraordinary size to carry the weight you talk about. 

Q. Are you just making a guess?—A. No, I am perfectly certain in reference to 
the thickness of the floors. 

Mr. Suarpe.—] wish the letters and other documents which haye been produced 
to go into the record. 

Mr. Carvent.—I want everything to be put in that Mr. Ewart produces. 

Q. Now, 36, the letter to A. Gobeil, the Deputy Minister, from the Imperial 
Realty Company, November 7, 1906, this was acknowledged and referred to Mr. Ewart 
as to the present requirements, and your endorsement on the back of that was: ‘ There 
are no further requirements at present, as far as I know’?—A. I suppose that is 
what I thought at the time. 

(Letter produced and filed as follows) :— 

No. 296764. 


IMPERIAL REALTY Co., LIMITED, 
A. GosBetL, Esq., Orrawa, November 7, 1906. 


Deputy Minister Public Works, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir—We have completed arrangements with Woods, Limited, to have 
them vacate the portion of the Canadian building which your government does 
not at present occupy, and which consists of six flats of 34 ft. x 215 ft. in depth 
each. We are prepared to offer you this portion of the building, save and except 
the offices and sample rooms now occupied by Woods, Limited, and the Imperial 
Realty Company, and which occupies about one-half of the first floor. We are 
prepared to let you have this for 41c. per square foot of floor space within the 
walls, you to do any work such as partitions, basins, &e. I might state that there 
are elevators on each floor at present so that you are not likely to require any 
more than the present installation. The other conditions such as taxes, duration 
of lease, are to be identical with those contained in our last lease to you. I 
might state that we have already installed, at our own expense, passenger. elevator 
in addition to the freight elevator, which also is imstalled in this half of the 
building. These two elevators should each pay half of such expense, would more 
than make up for the half which we installed in our last agreement. 

We would be prepared to give you possession of this property early in June, 
1907; should you require it earlier, we would endeavour to meet your desires. 
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The reason that we continue to extend this low rate of rental to you is in 
order to be consistent and uniform on the whole building, as you are aware this 
is much cheaper than obtains in other buildings much inferior to this fire-proof 
one which we offer you. 

We shall be very pleased to hear from you at the earliest moment. 

We remain, yours very truly, 
IMPERIAL RHALTY CO., LTD., 
(Sed.) Earnest Linton, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Q. That is what you ascertained; you would make inquiries and find out¢—A. 


Q. Without putting in the notice of the assignment, I think the date of the 


assignment notice should be given; it is dated the 23rd of October, 1906; that is the 
date of the notice of the assignment from Mr. Woods to the Imperial Realty Com- 
pany. Now, there is No. 45, the letter of September 20, 1907. 


(Letter produced and filed as follows) :— 


IMPERIAL REALTY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
CANADIAN BUILDING, 
Orrawa, September 20, 1907. 
A. Gosemn, Esq., 
Deputy Minister Public Works Dept., 
Ottawa. 

Dear Sir,—In further reference to our offer of 24th April last relating to the 
leasing of that portion of the Canadian building now occupied by Woods, 
Limited, we beg to inform you that we expect to begin moving to Hull on the 
1st of October. We would, therefore, appreciate your letting us know definitely 
your position with regard to this building, and should you so decide we shall be 
glad to receive plans and specifications for the dividing of the different flats into 
offices. As you are aware, the Department of the Interior have been consider- 
ing the advisability of taking the whole building for their whole department as 
they already occupy almost half of the portion already leased to your govern- 
ment, and in order to show them how much floor space is available we furnished 
them some months ago with floor plans of the building. We also beg to confirm 
our offer to extend the Canadian building to Laurier avenue when the growth of 
the Interior Department demands this additional space. The rate of rental is to 
be similar to that obtained elsewhere by other landlords, having regard to the 
superior construction of our building, which is recognized to be fireproof, and 
thus enjoys the lowest rate of insurance of any building in Canada. 

We shall be very pleased to receive your commands at the earliest possible 
moment as the work can be accomplished much better and more expeditiously 
before the cold weather sets in. 

As before stated, the additional passenger elevator is already installed, the 
elevators are ready so that the partitions is the only work needed to prepare it 
for your occupancy. 

We shall be prepared to give you three floors in three weeks after you sub- 
mit floor plans to us for the different offices, which work can be begun at the 1st 
of October as our Hull factory is now ready to take care of that portion of our 
staff. 

I have the honour to be. 
Yours very truly, 
IMPERIAL REALTY CO., LTD., 
(Sgd.) James W. Woops, 
President. 
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Q. Mr. Ewart, have you ever made a valuation of this building ?—A. That is the 
Woods building? 

Q. Yes?—A. Which building, the Woods building? 

Q. The Woods building?—A. Yes, I valued the Militia building at $196,380. 

Q. And when?—A. Well, I valued a part of it you know away back in 1903, that 
was when I reported, when I first went over the building, and I valued it at 20 cents 
per cubic foot, and when you take the whole building, you know, 981,900 cubic feet, 
which, at 20 cents, makes $196,380. 

Q. And that is your valuation down to the present time?—A. Well, I would say 
that is what the building would cost ready to be occupied. 

Q. Would that include the improvements put on it by the government?—A. It 
would include the partitions and work of that kind. 

Q. And what about the Canadian building?—A. I valued that at $287,631. 

Q. When was that valuation made?—A. That one was made lately. I valued it 
at the same rate per foot; T consider that style of building is just about the same. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. When you say you made it lately, what do you mean?—A. Oh, say within a 
month. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. What rule did you follow in making that?—A. Well, I took out the cubic 
contents and I rated it at 20 cents a foot. 

Q. In your opinion is 20 cents a reasonable valuation?—A. For that class of 
building I consider it is. 

Q. Does that include the land?—A. No, no, I am only talking about the building. 

Q. That is exclusive of the land?—A. Exclusive of the land. 

Q. Now, have you the plan there showing the time of the occupation of these 
different buildings?—A. This (producing plan) is the plan of the Militia building. 

Q. The plan of the Militia building?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many floors does it show ? 

Mr. SHarPe.—That is the Woods building? 

Mr. CarvetLt.—That is the Woods building, yes. 

A. Six. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Six floors, and it is divided off into different apartments?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does it show by whom they are occupied?—A. Yes. 

Q. And does it show the commencement of occupation?—A. Yes, it does. 

Q. And it consists of how many sheets? —A. Seven. 

Q. From what are these blue prints taken?—A. These are taken from the plans 
of the buildings. The way we arrived at the partitions was this, we had a plan in 
skeleton of the building giving the outline of what we thought would be suitable and 
sent it to the different departments; they went over it and sometimes they made 
changes and sometimes they did not, but these are the plans of the building as it 
exists at the present time, as it is occupied. 

Q. Now, have you blue prints of the plans of the Canadian building?—A. Yes. 

Q. And how many sheets do they consist of ?—A. Seven. 

Q. Seven floors?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Do they show by whom and how they are occupied?—A. Yes, each one. 

Q. And do they show the dates of the ocecupation?—A. Yes, they show the dates 
of the occupation. 

Q. And from what are they made or prepared?—A. Just the same as these others. 
They were prepared and were submitted to the different departments; an outline of 
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the building, with rough ideas of how it was thought advisable to divide it up, and 
the department changed it round to suit themselves, and then we prepared this plan. 

Q. And these are the blue prints made from that plan?—A. These are the blue 
prints showing the building as it is now divided. 

Mr. Carvety.—I will put these blue prints in evidence, although I do not know 
just how the stenographer will put them in. 

Mr. SHArPE.—I suppose you had better have a tabulated statement made out giv- 
ing the dates. 

Mr. CarveLL.—No, I want these diagrams put in, so that full information will be 
afforded. 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. From what sources did you get this information?—A. About the plans? 

Q. Yes?—A. We got it from the heads of the various departments, the letters 
which we received have been handed over to Mr. Sharpe. 

Q. And are now in evidence?—A. Well, that is what I understand. 

Q. What are you paying in the way of rental for these different buildings, or 
rather on what basis are you paying rental for these difforent buildings?—A. Well, in 
a number of cases we are paying a rental 

Q. But in this bullding?—A. Well, in this building we are paying by the super- 
ficial foot. 

Q. What is the rate per superficial foot?—A. It is 41 cents in the Canadian 
building. 

Q. Is it 36 or 38 cents for the Militia building?—A. I think it is 38 cents. 

Q. I would like you to be sure, because there seems to be a discrepancy in some 
way; I am told it is 36 cents, yet some of the papers seem to indicate 38 cents?—A. 
(After referring to documents) We are paying 38. 

Q. All right; 38 cents per cubie foot?—A. Per superficial foot. 

Q. I mean per superficial foot?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. Do you rent any other buildings in the city by the superficial foot?—A. I 
wouldn’t like exactly to say, but what we do before we fix the rental, is we always 
calculate at the superficial foot. 

Q. That is your custom?—A. That is the custom. 

Q. Figuring that out that way are you getting any buildings in the city at Jess 
rental than 38 cents per superficial foot?—A. Yes, we are. 

Q. You are?—A. Yes. we are. 

Q. What buildings are they’—A. Well, there is a building on Sparks street that 
is rented for the Department of Inland Revenue down near the Wellington market; 
T couldn’t say exactly what it is. 

Q. But it is something less than that?—A. Oh, yes, it is less than that. 

Q. Now, are you paying more than that for any building?—A. Oh, yes, we are 
paying more for the Trafalgar building. 

Q. Yes, how much?—A. Well, from memory, I think it is 61 cents, but of course 
I haven’t referred to it lately. 

Q. Anyway, it is considerably more than 38 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where is the Trafalgar building?—A. The Trafalgar building is on the 
corner of Bank and Queen streets, I think. 

Q. It is not on Sparks street?—A. No, I think I am right; it is on the corner 
of Bank and Queen. 

Q. It would be about the same length as the distance from the parliament build- 
ings to the Woods building?—A. It would not be a great deal out. 

Q. And you were paying for about 61 cents per superficial foot then?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any other buildings in which you are paying more than 38 cents? 
—-A. Yes, we are paying for the Regal building. 
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Q. Where is that?—A. That is the old Young Men’s Christian Association build- 
ing. 
Q. What street is that on?—A. That is on O’Connor street, O'Connor and Queen. 
Q. What are you paying for that¢—A. I think it is 80, I am pretty sure it is 80. 
Q. Are you paying for hallways and elevator wells in that building?—A. No, I 
don’t think we are. 

Q. Then you say you are paying 61 cents and 80 cents for the actual room oc- 
eupied /—A. Yes, that is what I understand. 

Q. If you add the hallways and elevator walls in would it bring the price down 
to 88 cents?—A. No. 

Q. It would not?—A. No. 

Q. In the Woods building and the Canadian building are you paying for the total 
area including hallways and elevator wells?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are any of the halls occupied by the department in either or both of the Woods 
buildings ?—A. Well, the public go there and do business in the halls. 

Q. Are not some of the departments actually occupying the halls?—A. Yes, some 
of them are occupying the halls and in some places there are no halls at all. 

Q. How are they oceupying them ?—A. I think, if I remember right, the Auditor 
General has not a hall in his place. There is just the one for the two halves of the 
building. 

Q. Are there not file cases piled up all over the hall?—A. Yes. 

Mr. SuHarpp.—They don’t occupy the whole of the hall. 

Mr. Carvetyt.—Of course there is a passage way for them to get through. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Is that general all over the building?—A. I would not like to say; I have not 
been there for some time. 

Q. Have you tried to rent any buildings in the city lately for public offices by 
the superficial foot ?—A. Well, we prefer to put it into a bulk sum lately. 

Q. Have you attempted to rent any building lately by the other method ?—A. 
Well, we were trying to rent a building on Sparks street. 
Which one was that?—A. The Canadian Life building. 
And what did you offer or what were you asked per foot —A. $1.25. 
A superficial foot 2—A. superficial foot. 
Actual measurement ?—A. Actual measurement. 
Did you accept 2—A. No. 
Why not?—A. Well, I understand it was considered too high. 
. Were there any other instances in which you have attempted to get space 
lately?—A. We are dealing at the present time with the Grand Trunk. 

Q. For what?—A. For offices down in their new building. 

Q. What are they asking you?—A. $1.25. 

Q. And you have accepted?—A. No, we are trying to get it for less. 

Q. Are you heating any buildings in the city that are being rented except the 
Woods building?—A. No, I think not. 

Q. Are you heating any buildings in the city?—A. Well, of course we heat the 
government buildings up here. 

Q. What buildings are you heating?—A. All the buildings—parliament buildings, 
the two departmental buildings and the Langevin block. 

Q. Can you tell me what it has cost you per cubic foot to heat the Langevin 
block?—A. The Langevin block takes 780 tons of coal, and we pay $7 a ton, $5,460 ; 
that is for the ordinary coal, and 11 tons of soft coal (cannel), $8.50 a ton, $93.50 ; 
and 30 cords of wood at $3.25, $97.50. That brings the cost of heating to a total of 
$5,651. Then for the time: One foreman ‘engineer, twelve months at $100 a month, 
$1,200; four firemen, twelve months at #55 a month, $2,640; three firemen, six months, 
$990; total, $4,830; grand total, $10,481. 
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By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. What are the cubic contents of the building?—A. 1,846,604 cubic feet. 

Q. That costs 56-100ths of a cent per cubic foot and the Woods building is cost- 
ing 40-100ths?—A. 40-100ths. odes 5 

Q. Well, are you in that calculation allowing anything for depreciation of plant?’ 
—A. No, just actually what we pay. 

Q. Are you allowing anything for repairs to plant?—A. Well, these men, such — 
as the foreman engineer, are employed on repairs. 

Q. Are there any repairs that are being paid for outside of that?—A. That would 
not take in such repairs as plumbing or anything of that sort. You just mean heating? 
Q. Just the heating?—A. Well, I would say that would include the repairs. 

Q. Well, including the repairs, but allowing nothing for depreciation of plant, it 
is costing 56-100ths of a cent per cubic foot to heat the Langevin block?—A. Yes. 

Q. As against 40-100ths that we are paying for the heating of the Woods build- 
ing’—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you figured up any of the other buildings in the city?—A. No. 

Q. How are all the other buildings in the city lighted so far as the department 
is concerned ?—A. Well, they are all lighted under contract at 2 per lamp per annum 
over the 3,000. 

Q. That is, you pay what for the first 3,000?—A. I am not very sure whether it 
is $2.50 or $2.25. 

Q. That is, 3,000,lamps at the rate of $2.25 or $2.507—A. Yes. 

Q. And after that?—A. I am not sure whether it is $2.50 or $2.25; at any rate, 
it is one or the other for the first 3,000, and after that $2 per lamp. 

Q. Do you take each building as a unit for that calculation, or do you take the 
total lighting of all the departments put together and take out 3,000 lamps at the 
higher price and the balance at a lower price?—A. Well, you see there are quite a 
number of lamps other than 16 candle-power, and 16 candle-power is the standard. 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, everything is reduced to 16 candle-power; supose there were 
15,000, the total number of lamps, but the first 3,000—— 

Q. You do not appreciate my question. Do you take the parliament buildings 
and the departmental buildings and the Trafalgar building, and add them together? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you take out 3,000 at the higher price, that is what I want to get 
at?—A, Yes. : 

Q. And then you pay $2 for the others after that?—A. Yes, $2 after that. 

Q. And you reduce everything to a 16 candle-power basis?—A. Everything. 

Q. Do you reduce everything, including the Tungsten lights, to that basis?— 
A. I don’t know—in reference to the calculation you understand what I mean by that, 
that is the quantities, the difference between the one and the other. 

Q. Then you take the Tungsten lights into consideration, if you do not I would 
adyise you to do so?—A. We hayen’t very many Tungsten lamps. 

Q. You should reduce them to 16 candle power, as well as the others, and I think 
we will make some money if you do#—A. Well, we have them in some places, but not 
in very many yet. 

Q. However, that is the method by which you pay for the lighting of the public 
buildings all over the city excepting in the Woods building?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sharpe: : 
Q. Is there any limitation to the number of lamps the government may use?—A. 
No. 


Q. And so that if they added the Woods and the Canadian buildings they would 
get the Jighting done there at the flat rate of $2 per lamp?—A. I think so. 
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Q. Now, 2,000 lamps at that rate would be $4,000, and you would get the light- 
ing done for that sum instead of $9,465.91, that would be a government saying of 
over $5,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had any experience with smoke consumers and automatic stokers? 
—A. No, not practically; I know some little thing about it. 

Q. What is their life, how long would they last—20 years?—A. It is like a great 
many other things, it depends a great deal on how it is handled. 

Q. Well, suppose it is handled averagely well?—A. I wouldn’t think so. 

Q. Would they last 10 or 15 years?—A. No, I wouldn’t think they would last 
as long as that. 

Q. How long, in your opinion, should they last, or have you any experience with 
them ?—A. We have had them for about four or five years. 

Q. And has the government any on their buildings?—A. They have them in the 
Printing Bureau. 

Q. How much did they cost?—A. I think, fitted up complete, I am speaking from 
memory now, something about $2,000; you have blowers with them and a good deal of 
machinery. 

Q. Is the automatic stoker with them?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a labour saving apparatus?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much labour does it save, one or two men?—A. Oh, no, no. 

Q. Not that much?—A. Not that much—there is one thing about them you 
have—— 

By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Isn’t the object to save the fuel as well as save labour?—<A. Yes, there is one 


thing about that, number of people are taking them out now because they are very 
hard on the boiler, and the life of the boiler is very short with them. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Taking the heating of the Langevin block, that is only another evidence of 
the present extravagance of government management, because if you compare the 
number of firemen employed in the Langevin block it is two or three times as many 
men as there are employed in the Woods and Canadian buildings combined. 

Mr. Carvetyt.—That is under the policy of government ownership, you know. 

A. There is one thing about that, you know it was settled a long time ago that 
all firemen employed in the departments here should work only 8 hours a day, that 
makes three shifts of men through the day. Mr. Woods may make his men work 12 
hours. 

. There is one foreman and two men down there, isn’t that the evidence ?—A. I 
think there are three men. 

Q. One foreman and two men to look after the heating apparatus in connection 
with the Woods and the Canadian buildings combined, and the cubic contents of both 
those buildings is 2,213,733 cubic feet, that is adding together the figures you have 
supplied me with here?—A. Where is that? 

Q. Down at the bottom there (handing document to witness)?—A. Yes, I see 
them; that is right. 

Q. 2,213,733 cubic feet in the Woods and Canadian buildings, and they have there 
a foreman at $900 a year, and this foreman at the Langevin block is paid $1,200 a 
year; they pay their men $45 and $50 a month, and the government pays its men $55 
a month?—A. Yes. 

Q. They have three men to do all that heating, and you have eight men to do only 
1,846,604 cubic feet, so that the Woods company are employing less men and doing 
far more work than the government, isn’t that right?—-A. Well, according to that 
statement. i 

Q. They also buy their coal a good deal cheaper?—A. Well, they do. 
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Q. Does the government buy in bulk?—A. They call for tenders; it is all called 
for by tender. 
Q. Does the government call for tenders?—A. All by tender. 


By Mr. Carvell: ‘ 
Q. One is burning soft coal and the other is burning hard coal?—A. Well, the 
soft coal is only for grates, that is all. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. So that there is really no comparison, taking the Langevin block and the 


Woods block; the comparison is wholly unfavourable to the government on those 


figures?—A. Well, in reference to the Woods building there are very often complaints 
about their not being properly heated. 
Q. Did you ever hear any complaint that this building is too much heated ?—A, 


Yes, I have heard that. 
By Mr. Blain: 
Q. Who is responsible for engaging the men?—A. I do not know who they are, 
10 doubt 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. Who is responsible ?—A. I couldn’t say that. 
Q. Who has charge of the heating and lighting of the buildings in the Public 
Works Department?—A. We have a foreman who is there. 


By Mr. Blain: 
Q. Don’t you know who engages the men?—A. Well, no, I couldn’t tell that. 
Q. Is it the government? You say you do not know which department engages 
the men?—A. Oh, it is the Public Works Department, oh, I know that. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. On whose behalf did you make inquiries lately as to the renting of these 
places, who instructed you?—A. Well, there are several departments inquiring for 
space. 

Q. Now, take a specific instance, who asked you to make inquiries lately /—A. 
Well, I did not make any inquiries, the matter was referred to me by the deputy. 

Q. That is Mr. Hunter?—A. Mr. Hunter, lately. 

Q. Lately. What did you do?—A. We have discussed the matter together, and I 
do not know that we have gone any farther than that, that is, as far as I know. 

Q. But you told us you went down there?—A.TI don’t think I said I went down, 
I don’t think I said that. 

Q. You said you got figures for the Canadian Life building?—A. I do not know 
that I got the figures. 

Q. Who did, then?—A. They sent in offering to rent the building. 

Q. Oh, I see, the government were not seeking to rent them, and they were offer- 
ing to rent them to the government?—A. Yes, but they knew the government was 
wanting room. 

Q. Does the government want room now?—A. They do want a great deal more 
room at the present time. 

Q. Haven’t you any more space available at the Canadian or the Woods building? 
—A. No, we have not. 

Q. Well, in the case of the buildings that you have rented in various parts of 
the city, such as the Trafalgar and Regal buildings, it does net include hallways or 
elevator space?—A. No. 

Q. Nor the stairways?—A. No. 
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Q. The department was a little easier when they were negotiating with Woods? 
—A. Well, I don’t know. 

Q. Now, if the department is paying too much for these buildings, even omitting 
the halls and elevator spaces, would not be a comparison to what is reasonable?—A. 
The department always tried to get the buildings at as reasonable a rate as they could 
get them. 

Q. Did they try to get the Woods and Canadian buildings at as reasonable a rate 
as they could get them?—A. I had not so much to do with them—— 

Q. You had not very much to do with them/—A. As I have at the present time. 

Q. There was no counter-proposition to Mr. Woods in the correspondence offer- 
ing him so much less?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. In the correspondence there is none?—A. No. 

Q. His proposition was accepted without any negotiations for lower or better 
terms?’—A. Well, I had nothing to do with it. 

Q. Who had?—A. Well, I take it it might be likely the deputy minister or the 
secretary. 

Q. Who instructed you to make a calculation as to the valuation of the Cana- 
dian building lately —A. Nobody at all. 

Q. Why did you do it?—A. Well, I just thought I would see what would be a 
fair valuation. 

Q. What owas the cost per cubic foot?—A. 20 cents. 

Q. Was that what you said before?—A. I think you will find that is what I said 
before. 

Q. The’ assessor says about 13 or 124 cents. You don’t agree with him/—A. We 
don’t build any buildings for that. You can’t build a wooden building for that. 

Q. You would not say the Canadian and Woods building cost that much?—A. 
Of course I don’t know what it cost. If I was asked the value that is what I would 
consider a fair value. 

Q. You heard the contractor say what the contract price was for the outside walls 
and the roof?—A. I don’t know. I didn’t pay much attention to it. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. With what kind of plant are you heating the Langevin block #—A. Hot water. 

Q. All through?—A. All through by hot, water. 

Q. You have no hot air?—A. No hot air. 

Q. I notice there was some hot air in some parts of this building?—A. Not 
exactly hot air. It is indirect heating, the air goes over the coils. 

Q. Do you consider that as good heating as the hot water coils would be?—A. 
Hot water is always considered better than steam. 

Q. Then you feel that you are getting as much out of the coal that you are con- 
suming in the Langevin block as could reasonably be expected ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have a modern up to date system?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any lighting accounts with you? I neglected to ask you that. 

(Witness produces copies of accounts.) 

Q. What are these documents which you have produced?—A. These are the ac- 
counts of Woods from the Municipal Electric Lighting plant. 

Q. Under what date?—A. September, 1909. 

Q. What are they for?—A. They are for the electric light consumed in the 
Militia, Canadian and Woods buildings. There are two meters. There are different 
meters in the same building. 

Q. And how are they made out?—A. They are made out at 10 cents I think. Yes, 
10 cents per watt hour. 

Q. Kilowatt hour?—A. Kilowatt hour with a discount of 10 per cent. 

Q. That brings it down to what?—A. About eight cents. 
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Q. I think you must be wrong. It is not ten cents but eight cents per kilowatt 
hour?—A. Yes, it is eight cents. 

Q. With a discount which brings it down to 7:2?—A. Yes, it is eight cents. 

Q. Are the accounts receipted?—A. They are receipted by the city. 

Q. By the City Electric light plant, are they?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it receipted by writing or by stamps?—A. It is by both writing and stamp. 

Q. And from whom did your receive them?—A., I received them from Mr. Woods 
as vouchers that he had paid those accounts. 

Q. That is, you received receipted bills from Mr. Woods as vouchers that he had 
paid these accounts ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you happen to have those receipts? Did you have anything to do with 
them?—A. Nothing whatever. 

Q. They were simply furnished you in that form?—A. Furnished us. 

Mr. Carvett.—I ask to have the accounts put in the evidence. 


Tue Municiepan Evectric DEPARTMENT. 


Orrawa, September 20, 1909. 


Mr. J. W. Woobs, 
Slater street, Ottawa. 


Acct. Folio 82. Meter No. 20212 


Sept. 17.—Present meter register.. .. .. .. .. 86,207 000 watt hours. 

June 15.—Previous meter register.... .. .. .. 80,281 000 watt hours. 
Consumption.. ... .. .- 5,926 000 W.H. at 8c—$474 08 
Discount of 10 per cane a Pie pecan is paid on or before Oct. 

9B, W909... ae nce ei ccksiRh nal “ctreg omens le nega sie) Gere Sue eae 
Net balance.. .. . ree eer eit. aS FT 
Meter rent ($1.00 per annum), . oe) She, Suatetel eye de ca oe ee 20 


$426 87 
Arrears on which no discount is allowed.. . 


Settled by Imperial Realty Co.—Municipal Electric Dept., (Sgd.) G. E. Pen- 
nock, September 2% 191: 


Folio 82. Otrawa, September 20, 1909. 
Mr. J. W. Woops— 
Consumption: char ede a.) nerse eee eee $474 08 
Discourits.s.\.7sagiein anes sate pe ee eae ee 
Net balances: .. ii) ce st eo He See ee 
Meter rent... 2's Gan eee ae eee en 20 
$426 87 


S, 
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THe MunicipaL Evecrric DEPARTMENT. 
Orrawa, September 20, 1909. 
Mr. J. W. Woops, 
Slater street, Ottawa. 


Acct. Folio 32. Meter No. 7787. 


1909—To electric current supplied as follows:— 


Sept. 17.—Present meter register.. .. .. .. .. 63,130 000 watt hours. 

June 15.—Previous meter register.. .... .. .. 59,170 000 watt hours. 
Consumption.. .. .. ... .. 93,960 000 W.H. at 8c—$316 80 
Discount of 10 per Gent fe ie pecan is paid on or before October 

PRE ts ses rc Sat vic ay Sa Ses ne, oar BLS 
Net balanee.. .. Pe ee lee 
Meter rental ($1.00 per annum). . Set oir ye eae oe wr ee RR eae 20 


$285 32 


Arrears on which no discount is allowed. 


Settled by Imperial Realty Co. ea Electric eae (Sed.) G. E. Pen- 
nock, September 23, 1909. 


Folio 32. OTrawa, September 20, 1909. 
Mr. J. W. Woops— 
Monsumintion charecd.. 24, .. 2. .. -. be .. ss ses. «+ $316 80 
a Meee eM Ns) Opis toc sc, sec te oe en nen. B68 
Pam ree oa de bk Mk oe se a we oe OQBB. 12 
WleieTe TIME Se 29S sha Qi fo Oa 0 20 
$285 32 


THE MUNIcIPAL ELECTRIC DEPARTMENT. 
Ottawa, September 20, 1909. 
Mr. J. W. Woops, 
Slater street, Ottawa. 
Acct. Folio 32. Meter No. 993941. 


1909—To electric current supplied as follows :— 


Sept. 17.—Present meter register.. .. .. .. .. 49,330 000 watt hours. 

June 15.—Previous meter register.. .. .. .... 45,947 000 watt hours. 
Consumption... .. .. ee eS CSO OO mWelle eat; Se—S2(0LSs 
Discount of 10 per Coat if thas ached is paid on or before October 

Fe) Cen RIA eA AE raps Tk eo, not PS, eae BT OD 
Net balance.. ..’. Pr ns oem SAS AO 
Mee rrcntal ($100 per annum). . viet ES Ae Ree a oe ne oe a ee 20 
Arrears on which no discount is allowed.. .. .. .. .. .. .. -. .-$243 99 


Settled by Imperial Realty Co—Mnunicipal Electric Dept., (Sgd.) G. E. Pen- 
nock, September 23, 1909. 
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Polio 32. Orrawa, September 20, 1909. 
Mr. J. W. Woops— 
Consumption charged.':...-o: .. 2s se oe a eee a ee 
Discount... 3250s.) se hee oe a ee ee 
Net balance... occ cecl «corer aeameien a peeiele nee teen ee 
Meter rents. 26 cs) sie) acetates acd eee ee on ee 0 20 
$243 99 


Tre MunicipaL Evecrric DEPARTMENT. 


Orrawa, Sept. 20, 1910. 
Mr. J. W. Woops, 
Slater St., Ottawa. 


Acct. Folio 32, Meter No. 8157. 


1909—To electric current supplied as follows :— 


Sept. 17—Present meter register.. .. .. .. .- 48,847 000 watt hours. 

June 15—Previous meter register.. .. .. .. .. 44,635 000 oe 
Consumption.. .. . we on es 64909 (000. WIRE at Sc=haaheee 
Bees of 10 per con sf ae pecaaae is paid on or before Oct. 

|!) Pe em te BA ANS Eck ace OE TS 
Net balance... .. .. so a ee De ee ee ee 
Meter rental ($1 per eee MM nr ets ll 


$303 46 


Arrears on which no discount is allowed. . 


Settled by Imperial Realty Co.—Municipal Electric Dept., (Sgd.) G. EB. Pennock, 
Sept. 23, 1909. 


Folio 32. Orrawa, Sept. 20, 1909. 
Mr. J. W. Woops, 


Cousumption rcharged®7 .5.) 2 see ee en Om 
Discount.s4 <0! eon es en ee ee 33 70 


Net balance-+ sc) 2 6 vedere, Une et ee UDG 
Meter rent... 30.082 eee eee ee 0 20 
$303 46 


Arrears... .. 


“| 
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Tue Monicipan ELectric DrrarrmMent, 
Mr. J. W. Woops, Orrawa, Sept. 20, 1910. 
Slater St., Ottawa. 
Acct. Folio 32. 

1909—To electric current supplied as follows :— 

Sept. 18—Present meter register... .. .. .. .. 42,995 000 watt hours. 

June 15—Previous meter register... .. .. .. .. 40,788 000 SS 
Consumption.. ... .. .. Y%,203 000 W.H. at 8c=$1'76 56 
Discount of 10 per eat Sh ohis nace is paid on or before October 

Br, WEG) S 6 Se 4: ONS Sate Nee GET eee P-y n eenees  Pes eeR weln7GANY 4) 
Net balance... .. . PR ney eee eta re aft ie ave ain ey LO EG OD 
Meter rental ($1 per Sennen le ate idl cabs SRA eva cy ge ee OOO) 
$159 10 
Arrears on which no discount is allowed. . Re Pe oh bats wate isis ies 
Settled by Imperial Realty Co—Municipal Electric Dept., (Sgd.) G. E. Pennock, 
Sept. 23, 1909. 
Folio 32. Ortawa, Sept. 20, 1909. 
Mr. J. W. Woops, 
Goisumpiomucharced... 5. Gs «60s Sevse 2s sels «2 SLTE-56 
TDASTEONNITIES ¢°6 ¢ <p chog cane ae ae ae rr i ar ee 17 66 
6 eee! 
PE EAL ANCE Meee Mean elem cota oe chs 2 ak tarcee! San te BIDS90 
INIGIRER TEM Rs 6 © 6 asks eueweh gamed oracles OE ne ea a 0 20 
$159 10 
PATPEANS: oe se cis ye esis 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIcC WorKS, IN ACCOUNT WITH IMPERIAL REALTY Co., Limrrep. 


Orrawa, September 22, 1909. 
Three months’ light as per meter accounts attached, June 15 to September 15, 


1909 :— 
Meter No. 202128—Woods Building.. .. .. .... $426 87 
iiei—Oomadian ibuiuldines. 25... 285 32 
. 993941—Canadian Building.. .. .. .. 248 99 
a 8157—Woods Building... .. .. .. .. 303 46 


Queen St. Building—Railway Commission.. ... 159 10 
——_—— $1,418 74 


Oineene SECehECleVAtOUN. @a. sje asse. wie i 28 ek tats 100f 
Wwiondsumildimeveastiside:. .. .. 2... 4. +5 2 Niele 
s WIGS SINGLE: 5! eka” ok One ee INDE 
Canadian EUS PHSTSSIOCE Mette, etre c-Si cas INOL 
ES PESTO C eau rmnie oni orig) Ga cts IL 

ee OC ee eER TE ene ses (e's! sik et JOB. 


—— 666 00 


$2.084 74 
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Service performed; fair and just—(Sgd.) Wa. Kine. Sept. 28, 1910. 
Power for elevator for three months ending September 30, 1909, 14.8 h.p. per 
elevator at $30 per annum per h.p. 

Gas and electric light, P.B.O., $1,418.74. 
Electric and other power for runing elevator, $666. 

Examined, 

(Sed.) J. S. J. ROUTHEER, 
For Chief Architect. 

September 29, 1909. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. As the chief architect of the department, have you any knowledge that the 
Woods building had any special contract with the Electric Light Company ’—A. None 
whatever. 

Q. From the documents and the information in the possession of the department, 
have you anything to lead you to believe that any other officer of the department 
would know of any private arrangement between Woods and the Company?—A. I 
don’t know. That is what I could not answer. 

Q. I am asking you if from the documents in the department, there is anything 
to show?—A. Not so far as I know. I will say that from memory I don’t know as to 
that. 


By Mr. Blain: 

Q. Who should know if such a contract did exist?—A. Well, I have not much to 
do with the contract you know. 

Q. I am just asking you the question. You say that neither yourself nor any 
other officer A. That is what I think at the present time. 

Q. Now, as chief architect, who should know of such a contract if such a con- 
tract did exist?—A. Well, as a rule if there is a contract the law clerk supplies it to 
me and of course I note it. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Ordinarily, would you know if the existence of a contract?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you explain it, Mr. Ewart?—A. Well, as I say, when there is any con- 
tract given the Law clerk sends me a copy of the contract, but I have no copy of the 
contract with Mr. Woods. 

Q. You knew the building was being lighted under some contract, didn’t you ?— 
A. No. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 

Q. As chief architect of the department, why would the government issue their 
cheques to Woods and have the readings by the city of Ottawa unless there was a 
rake-off?—A That I don’t know. 

Q. Did not that excite your suspicion? It excited mine the moment I saw the 
papers, didn’t it excite yours?—A. No, I don’t think that it would. 

Q. Why then didn’t you issue the cheques direct to the city instead of to Woods 
Company if there was not to be a;rake-off to the Woods Company?—A. That is what 
T cannot say. 

Q. Wouldn’t that excite your suspicion?’—A. T would think they would not likely 
do it for nothing. 

Q. And it was just a question as to the amount of the rake-off. When you saw 
the business transacted in this way you felt satisfied there was a rake-off somewhere, 
he wasn’t doing it for nothing. 

Mr. Macponatp.—He hasn’t said anything of the kind, he did not say that at 
all. 
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Mr. Suarpe.—l call it a rake-off and he calls it profit. 
Mr. Carvett.—He calls it profit, that is a different thing. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. As soon as you saw this method of transacting business you knew that the 
Woods Company was making a profit or a rake-off, whatever you call it?—A. No, I 
tell you what I think: You know that when the lighting was first started it was with 
the opposition company, it was with the other company, I do not know the name of it 
—the Consumers’ Company—and, of course, we could not have done it in any other 
way than through Mr. Woods; he was not going to give it to the other company. 

- Q. The Canadian building was a new contract altogether, and according to these 
accounts : 

Mr. Carvetu.—I beg pardon, you are giving as a statement of fact that which 
is not a fact. 

Mr. SHarpe.—Yes, I am. 

Mr. Carvett.—No, the evidence yesterday was that the Canadian building was 
built, that it was simply an extension of the old contract, and they said that before 
the old company was sold to the municipality the negotiations were practically com- 
pleted to extend the old contract to include the Canadian building, and that is what 


they did. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Ever since the government has rented the Woods and the Canadian buildings 
they have been paying by meter, and these accounts were rendered in this way?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And when you did not issue cheques to the city you knew, or you thought, 
that the Woods Company was making a profit?—A. Well, I did not say 

Q. You say you didn’t expect them to do it for nothing?—A. And I say so still. 

Q. Then you expected them to get a profit?—A. Yes, they might get a profit. 

Q. This account is not marked ‘Paid in full, it simply says, ‘Settled by Im- 
perial Realty Company,’ isn’t that right? When did they start to make their accounts 
in that way and mark them ‘ Paid?’—A. I couldn’t say. 

Q. Just lately, you have no other instance of it, only these vouchers are marked 
in that way?—A. Well, L 

Q. Look at all these other vouchers and see if they are marked that way?—A. 
(Witness examines youchers). It may have been the auditor asked for that. 

Q. Who asked for it?—A. It may have been the Auditor asked for it. 

Q. Yes, it might have been the auditor asked for it?—A. Of course, I can’t say; 
I never see these accounts. 


By Mr. Goodeve: 


Q. Who pays these accounts; who O.K.’s them before they are paid?—A. This 
one is O.K.’ed by the chief engineer, the chief mechani¢al engineer. 

Q. Is he responsible for that ?—A. He is under me. 

Q. So that he would not pass those accounts without he had first had knowledge 
of the contract?—A. Well, of course, after the rate was established, that they were 
to be paid at so much meter rate,-that is his authority to go on and pay them. 

Q. But you would be the official that established that?—A. Established the rate? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, I do not establish it. 

Q. Who is the official that would make the contract? I thought you spoke as if 
it was in charge of your department ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, is it in charge of your department?—A. Certainly, it is in charge of 
our department. 

Q. Then you would be the official?—A. No, I do not settle the rates and things 
of that kind in the department as a rule. 

Q. But you say that no official under you would pass any account until the rate 
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had previously been established. Now, then, I want to know who had the authority 
to establish that? Some one must have had the authority?—A. Well, I didn’t estab- 
lish it anyway. ; 

Q. Well; who would establish it?—A. I said before it might be the deputy min- 
ister or the secretary. 

Q. Who would advise them? I understand that you are the particular person 
who had all the statements, you have given valuations of the various buildings, &e., 
now if you do not do it who does it?—A. The rate is the city rate, it is established 
py the city. 

Q. That is one part of the contract, I am speaking on behalf of the government, 
who established this rate? 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. Who made the contract between the government and the Woods Company ?— 
A. I don’t know. 
Q. Is there any correspondence in the department in regard to it?—A. I do not 
know whether there is or not. 


By Mr. Coodeve: 

Q. But you made a definite statement a moment ago that it would not be passed 
until the rate was first established. Now I want to know who is the authority to 
establish it on behalf of the government ?—A. Well, I would say that it would be the 
deputy minister. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. You can easily tell who it was by going back to the date?—A. I have looked 
to see if I have any authority, I have looked carefully over all my bank documents 
to see if I have any authority to accept the city rate, and I have no authority that I 
ean find. 


By Mr. Goodeve: 
Q. Well then this official, the deputy minister, I presume is the authority /—A. 
{he minister or the deputy minister. 
Q. On whose report would he act?—A. Well, I don’t know, sometimes he will act 
on my report and sometimes he will not. 
By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. In this case whose report did he act on? He had the fixing of the rate?— 
\A. Yes, I can’t find that I reported on it anyway. 
Q. You have no report?—A. No. 
Q. Did he ask for any report?—A. Not that I can find. 
By Mr. Goodeve: 
Q. What I want to get at is, you say that in my mind you believe there was 2 
profit ?—A. I did not. 
Q. Who else would it come before that would have any knowledge of it, or that 


ought to have knowledge of it?—A. Well, I would say in respect to profit, I didn’t say 
there was a profit, I said I didn’t think he would do it for nothing. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. Consequently, he must do it for something. 


By Mr. Goodeve: 


{Q. He didn’t do it for nothing, the inference is that he did it for something?— 
A. Well-—— . 


a 
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Q. Would there be any other official before whom this account would come that 
would have more knowledge of it?—A. Not that I know of. 


By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Did the minister know this system was adopted?—A. I can’t tell you that. 
Q. Did you ever discuss it with the minister ?—A. No, 1 never did. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. When was the contract entered into?—A There is no contract. 
Q. When was the arrangement made, when did you commence to pay on this 


rate?—A. When we occupied the building. 
Q. That will be away back in 1905?-A. Yes, somewhere about that. 


By Mr, Goodeve: 


Q. You stand up here and say that there were some terms and conditions under 
which this lighting was done, and there must be some party who was responsible for 
it, and we want to know who that party was?—A. I can’t tell you. 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. There are telephones in that building, are there not?—A. I think there are. 

Q. Do you pay the bills for those telephones?—A. I do not know; I have nothing 
to do with that. 

Q. Supposing a bill was presented by Mr. Woods for the rent of the telephones, 
would you O.K. that?—A. No, I would not, I haven’t anything to do with it. 

Q. You take the electric light for your house from the city?—A. Yes, from the 
city. 

Q. Did not this bill seem strange to you when you knew that Mr. Woods was not 
making electricity in the building?—A. Yes, I knew that. 

Q. If he had an electric light plant there and was selling electricity to the depart- 
ment you would be quite justified in passing an account like this?—A. Yes, if that 
was the agreement. 

Q. Well, then, how does it come when there was no agreement and you knew he 
was not making electricity, you allowed this account to pass through? Did anybody 
give you instructions?—A. Well, there must have been instructions given or we would 
not have passed the account. 


By Mr. Sharpe:- 


Q.Who passed the acount?—A. Mr. Routhier. 
Q. Of the Public Works Department?—A. The Public Works Department, yes. 


By Mr. Currie: 

Q. But the accounts pass before you, don’t they ?—A. It is very seldom I see them. 

Q. Were there any instructions given to you to let these accounts go through?— 
A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Can you swear that there were no instructions given to you to pass Woods’ 
accoupts?—A. As far as I remember. 

Q. Be careful; you are on oath?—A. Yes, I know that. As far as my memory 
serves me at the present time, I had no instructions. 

Q. You don’t remember ever receiving any instructions?—A. No. 

Q. Did it seem strange to you that Mr. Woods should be selling electricity when 
he was not producing it?—A. Well, that had been arranged by some other of the 
heads of the department. 

Q. Do you mean to say, as far as you are concerned, that there was no contract. 
that you know of ?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Who owns the meters ?--A. The meters belong to the city. 
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By Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. Just one question. You don’t know exactly what the terms of the contract 
are?—A. With Mr. Woods? 
Q. Yes?—A. I do not. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. J. B. Hunvrer, called, sworn and examined: 
By Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. You are the deputy minister of the Public Works Department?—A. I am. 

Q. How long have you been deputy minister?—A. Since July 1, 1908. 

Q. Have you any personal knowledge as to the terms of this contract for light- 
ing and heating?—A. No, not personal. 

Q. Who would have?—A. The ex-minister and the ex-deputy minister. 

Q. You don’t know from your information how long the contract has to run or 
whether it has any definite term?—A. It was arranged when we took over the build- 
ing. When we rented the building to occupy it the arrangement was made then be- » 
tween Woods and the then minister and the then deputy minister as to heating and 
lighting. 

Q. Is there any record of it?—A. I think it was verbal. Woods was coming up 
to the department three or four times a day. 

Q. And it is not on record in the department?—A. Not that I have been. able to 
find. 

Q. Have you looked for it#—A. I have had others look. They tell me they can- 
not find it. 

Q. From your knowledge, either by conversation or otherwise with the ex-deputy 
minister or any person else who las knowledge, what are the terms of the lighting 
contract?—A. From information that has come to me the terms were that Woods was 
to be allowed to light the building and charge the department the regular city rates. 

Q. Regular city rates?—A. And the current was to be measured. That was the 
arrangement so far as I have heard, and I think that was the arrangement. 

Q. In a memorandum which has been presented by the department—a copy of 
which I think is in—it is stated that the electric lighting of the building is to be paid 
for at meter rates, the Imperial Realty Company paying the accounts and remitting 
them to the department for reimbursement. That is the understanding you mean?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. So that if the Imperial Realty Company were not paying the city the amount 
they were collecting from the department, the department would be entitled to re- 
imbursement ?—A. I will certainly go after them and get it. That is our understand- 
ing, that they pay the city and we pay them. If they are not doing it I will have to 
go after them. 

Q. In that ease you are entitled to reimbursement 2—A. We are. 

By Myr. Carvell: 

Q. That is your eontention?—A. Yes. ‘That is what T am going to dos I am 
going to take 1t out of them. 

Mr. Crospy.—If you had told us that some time ago there would have been no 
necessity for our being here so long. 

Mr. SHarpre.—That closes the case so far as I am concerned. 


On motion of Mr. Sharpe, it was ordered that the following motions and votes, 
being a part of the minutes of proceedings of a meeting of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, held on May 2, be appended to the stenographie report of the evidence taken 
on the same day:— . 
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Moved by Mr. Sharpe, seconded by Mr. Carvell, that whereas the expense to the 
government during the last year for lighting the Woods and Canadian buildings 
amounted to $9,465.91, paid to the Imperial Realty Co., which company is not an 
e-ectrical lighting company; and whereas the city of Ottawa has a standard schedule 
of prices whereby the lighting would cost only $5,040 or less, thereby effecting an 
annual saving to the country of $4,425.91 or more; therefore this committee desires 
to urge upon the Minister of Public Works and the government the desirability of 
cancelling the present arrangement and recovering the excess unjustly ‘paid to the 
Imperial Realty Co., and giving the city of Ottawa or some other company the con- 
tract at lower rates; and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Minister 


of Public Works. 


The question haying been put and declared carried in the affirmative by the chair- 
man, and certain contentions arising as to the way in which the question had been 
stated by the Chair, the chairman repeated his ruling; whereupon Mr. Neely 
appealed therefrom, and a standing vote was taken, 12 members voting to sustain 
the ruling of the Chair and 6 against. 


Mr. Sharpe moved, Mr. Blain seconding, that whereas the heating of the Woods 
and Canadian buildings, contrary to all established custom of the present and past 
governments, has been contracted for and let out to the Imperial Realty Company at 
the price of four-tenths of a cent per cubie foot of the total contents of the buildings; 
and whereas the cost of the heating of these two buildings last year amounted to the 
sum of $9,163.51; and whereas the cost of the coal, the wages of the men and the 
repairs amounted to only $6,047.55; therefore this committee is of the opinion that 
the government should cancel the present arrangement, and should do its own heat- 
ing, thereby saving at least $3,115.96 per annum in this item alone. 


The yeas and nays being asked for, and the question being put, the motion was 
lost on the following division :— 

Yeas—Messrs. Blain, Crosby, Currie (Simcoe), Goodeve, Hughes, Lake, Sharpe 
(Ontario)—7. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Carvell, Congdon, Loggie, MacNutt, McAllister, McKenzie, 
Neely, Parent, Proulx, Rankin, Reid (Restigouche)—12. 


Moved by Mr. Sharpe, seconded by Mr. Hughes, that whereas the government 
has entered into certain leases with the Imperial Realty Co., respecting the Woods 
and Canadian building on Slater street in the city of Ottawa; and whereas the 
annual rental of the Woods building amounts to $25,777.20 and taxes, in addition 
to which the government has expended $15,675.74 on capital expenditure on the build- 
ing, including payment of one-half the cost of elevators in the buildings, expensive 
Ferrozo floors, iron stairs, &e.; and whereas the annual rental of the Canadian build- 
ing amounts to $42,536.90 and taxes, in addition to which the government has ex- 
pended $45,990.69 on capital expenditure on the building, including payment of one- 
half the cost of elevators erected before the lease was executed, expensive floors, iron 
stairway, &c., therefore this committee is of the opinion from the evidence adduced 
that the terms and conditions of these leases are unfair to the government and display 
an utter lack of care and good judgment on the part of those persons negotiating the 
same on behalf of the people of Canada. 


The question being put, the motion was lost on division as above recorded 
Moved by Mr. Sharpe, seconded by Mr. Goodeve, that whereas one of the chief 
functions of the Public Accounts Committee is the investigation into all questions as 


to the fair and reasonable price paid by the government for the various commodities 
sold and services rendered to the government; and whereas to properly discharge this 
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duty it is absolutely necessary that the greatest latitude be given to mem 
committee to inquire into the first cost of such commodities and services to | 
sons selling same to the government; therefore the committee deprecates the 
ranted and continual interruption obstruction of the work of the committee — 
of its members, and regrets that the rulings of the chairman, Mr. Warburton, 
present investigation before the committee prevented a full and free inquiry in 
the facts of the case. ‘ 


5 . Q 5 Sect Ry 7. 
The question being put, the motion was lost on division as above recorded. __ 
(ee 
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HouskE oF CoMMONS, 
ComMiIrTEE Room No. 32, 
3rd April, 1910. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts ask leave to present the 
following as their 


: SIXTEENTH REPORT. 


Your Committee recommend that the evidence taken in connection with the 
under-mentioned payments be printed as Appendices to the Journals and also in Blue- 
book form and that Rule 72 be suspended in relation thereto :— 

Payment of $5,000 to T. O. Murray in connection with purchase of Sawdust 
Wharf at Richibucto, as set out at V—188. 


Payment of $726 to John Dumas in connection with Richibucto Wharfs, as 
set out at V—188. 

Payment of $914.12 to T. O. Murray in connection with Richibucto Public 
Buildings, as set out at V—392. 

Payment of $33,969.60 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company 
in connection with dredging the Gaspereau River, as set out at V—290. 

Payment of $16,050.20 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company in 
connection with dredging at St. John Harbour, as set out at V—193. 

Payment of $44,056.44 to A. & R. Loggie in connection with dredging at Loggie- 
ville, Bathurst, Dalhousie and Stonehaven, as set out at V—289 and 290. 

Payment of $48,247.68 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company 
in connection with dredging at Maquapit Lake, as set out at V—290. 

Payment of $73,614.12 to the Imperial Realty Company, and $622.29 and $5,383.26 
to the City of Ottawa in connection with Rents and Taxes of certain buildings at 
Ottawa, as set out at V—136. 

Payment of $6,146 and $150 and $389 re Flooding of Lands at Hastings Villaga 
and the Townships of Asphodel and Percy, as set oub at W—22, 23, 24 and 25 of the 
Report of the Auditor General for the fiscal year ended 31st March, 1909. 


‘(All which is respectfully submitted. . 
bd A. B. WARBURTON, 


Chairman. 
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House or Commons, 
Commarrer Room No. 32, 
Fripay, April 1, 1910. 


The Public Accounts Committee met at eleven o’clock, Mr. D. D. McKenzie pre- 
siding, and proceeded to the consideration of a payment of $6,146 to persons in Aspho- 
del Township as set out at W—22, a payment of $389 to parties in the Township of 

Percy as set out at W—23 and a payment of $150 to Fowlds Co., Hastings Village, as 
set out at W—23 report of the Auditor General, 1909, in connection with the flooding 
of lands. 


L. F. Criarry, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Lennoz: 


Q. Mr. Clarry, you are a barrister and solicitor ?—A. I am. 

Q. And you have until recently practised at Hastings?—A. I have, yes. 

The CuHarrMaN.—I have not the faintest idea of what this is about. Will you give 
me an idea of what it is. 

Mr. Lennox.—It is merely that Mr. Clarry, as I am instructed, was occasionally 
acting as solicitor for the government in passing titles and investigating titles and 

* obtaining conveyances of certain lands in the neighbourhood of the Trent Valley water 
system, where the lands are alleged to be flooded, and as I understood—I don’t want to 
state too much about that because I do not know the facts—but as I understand Mr. 
Clarry obtained permission from the same parties as he was investigating the titles for. 

The CHairMAN.—Commissions from the parties who were selling the land. 

Mr. Lennox.—That is practically the subject of the inquiry. 

Mr. Carvett.—What is the exact item in the report which we are investigating? 

- The Secrerary.—There are two items. Mr. Taylor moved for all accounts, 
vouchers, letters, reports, recommendations, memoranda, estimates, correspondence and 
other papers relating to a payment of $150 to Fowlds Co., in connection with land lying 
south of Front street, east of William street, and west of New street, within Village of 
Hastings, and under the heading Hastings Village, as set out at page W—23 of the 
report of the Auditor General for the fiscal year ended 31st March, 1909, and also for 
all accounts, vouchers, letters, reports, recommendations, memoranda, estimates, cor- 
respondence and other papers relating to a payment of $389 to parties in the Town- 
ship of Percy as set out at page W—24 and 25 of the report of the Auditor General 
for the fiscal year ended 31st March, 1909. 

Mr. Lennox.—There is also the items set out at page W—22 of the Auditor Gen- 
eral’s Report, Asphodel Township. 

Mr. Carvett.—That is all right, we have no objection to that. 

Mr. Lennox.—I might say, however, that a discussion took place on March 11, in 
the House of Commons and will be found on page 2329 of the Unrevised Hansard of 
that date. 

Mr. Carvett.—I do not consider we are investigating what might have taken 
place in the House of Commons. We are investigating the $6,000 items. I have no 
objection to my learned friend going into the subject of the inquiry. 

Mr. Lennox.—I am telling the Chairman that it is not necessary for me to go in- 
to the discussion in the House of Commons, but there is a discussion of that in the 
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pages of the Hansard. I hope my learned friend has no objection to me answering the 
Chairman. 

Mr. Carvett.—No, nor any objection to what we are trying to do. But we may 
as well start with a fair understanding of what we are going to do. 

By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. I think you said, Mr. Clarry, that you were a solicitor practising at Hastings? 
—A. I practised at Hastings until about three months ago. 

Q. Will you look at this letter, please?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a letter from you?—A. It is from me. 

Q. And this blank retainer, at least this unsigned retainer, is that inclosed in 
the letter2—-A. I believe it was. I cannot swear positively, but I think it was. 

Q. This is a letter you sent to Mr. Graham at Westwood?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. And did you inclose the retainer ? 

Q. I will read this, Mr. Chairman :— 


Hastinos, Ont., February 9th, 1909. 

Mr. GrRAwAM, 
Westwood, Ont. 
Dear Sir,—Inclosed you will find retainer which I will ask you to kindly 
have your brother fill in and sign in your presence. Please then return it with 
Mr. Dickson, and I will have your brother’s claim forwarded to Ottawa without 
delay. I am glad to advise you that I am having very good settlements with 
nearly all my claims and J think your brother will be dealt with all right. Have 
him hang out for twelve or fifteen acres and show where the water flows in the 
spring and make the settlement with Mr. Dickson, and I will be perfectly satis- 
fied. 
Yours truly, 
L. F. Cuarry. 


And this probably would be the retainer which was inclosed?—A. I presume it is 
Q. It is the style of the retainer, any how?—A. I think it is. 
Q. Well, I will put this in too—(Reads) :— 

Ae , of the Township of Asphodel, in the County of 
Peterborough, farmer, do hereby request and authorize L. F. Clarry, Esq., Solici- 
tor, of Hastings, Ontario, to make claim on my behalf against the government of 
Canada, for damages to my lands in the Township of Asphodel, caused by the 
flooding of the waters of Rice Lake, and I agree to pay the said L. F. Clarry a 
commission of twenty per cent of all moneys awarded to me as damages afore- 
said for his fees and compensation in the matter. In case no damages are 
awarded to me I am to pay nothing. Dated the 9th day of January, A.D. 1909. 

Witness. Under Seal.’ 


That was intended to be signed by Mr. Graham?—A. By Mr. Stewart Graham. 

Q. Had you any previous connection, had you any connection with Mr. Stewart 
Graham previous to sending out this letter and retainer?—A. None previous, nor 
subsequent. 

Q. None at all?—A. None at all. 

Q. This letter is dated 9th February, 1909. Previous to that time had you been 
engaged by the government in any capacity as solicitor or counsel?—-A. At the time 
that letter was written to the best of my recollection I was not. 

Q. You were not?—A. Yes, sir. 

The CHamirmMan.—What is the date of the letter? 


By Mr. Lennoz: 


Q. 9th February, 1909. I find in the Auditor General’s Report, 1907-8 an item 
‘L. F. Clarry, Hastings, $21.67.—R. What date is that? 
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Q. In the Auditor General’s Report for the year ending 31st March, I suppose 
1308, it is called 1907-08, I find this item $21.67, L. F. Clarry. Would that refer to 
you?—A. I presume if it is L. F. Clarry, Hastings, it refers to me. My recollection 
is that that has connection with the wharf at Cobourg that they were expropriating. 
I think that is what that account refers to. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. What were you doing?—A. I was searching a title for the government for land 
that was being expropriated for a wharf. I think it was in 1906 that my services were 
rendered in that matter, or probably further back than that, I am not sure now. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. And with that exception, is that the only business you had done for the goy- 
ernment prior to February 9, 1909?—A. I think that is everything I had done for 
the government as solicitor to that time, to the best of my recollection that is all. 

Q. As a matter of fact you were not able to bring your books or papers here ?— 
A. No, it was mere chance that I was here. I got a telephone message and was told 
there was a letter for me to come here. I do not even know whether there was a sub- 
pona or not not, but I came. 

Q. Will you tell the committee how this letter was forwarded ?—A. Yes. In 
justice to myself you well let me explain the whole thing. 

Q. Anything reasonable, certainly—A. Well, Mr. Andrew Graham was a mer- 
chant at Woodstock. He was a client of mine. He was in my office in the early part 
of January, 1909, and he told me that his brother Stewart Graham had lands drowned 
by the flooding of the Trent canal and asked me if I would look after the claim for 
him. I told him I would. He asked what I would charge. I said I would ask either 
fees or commission. He said he was uncertain about fees and he agreed to give me 
on behalf of his brother a commission of twenty per cent. He told me that he would 
have his brother Stewart call at my office. His brother Stewart did not eall. I did 
not know the reason at that time but I know now. They were quarantined with 
scarlet fever. However, in the meantime, Mr. Dickson came down to inspect some 
lands near Woodstock, I think those of George Humphries, and he asked me where 
George Humphries lived and I told him where he lived and I asked him there and 
then if he would deliver a letter for Mr. Graham for me. He said he would. I dic- 
tated the letter, and I heard nothing more about it. Mr. Dickson did not discuss the 
letter in any manner, shape or form. It was sealed when I gave it to him. He did not 
know its contents in my office any way. 

Q. You mean he did not know what it was about?—A. Not from me. 

Q. But you ascertained from Mr. Dickson—Mr. Dickson was the valuator of the 
government for these lands?—A. Well, yes. 

Q. He was the government valuator of lands in that neighbourhood and you 
ascertained that he was going out to the farm of Mr. Humphries?—A. Yes, he asked 
me where the farm was. 

Q. G. L. Humphries?—A. I presume it is G. L. Humphries. 

Q. And at that time he was going out to value Mr. Humphries’ land?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you know anything at that time when you sent that letter as to the extent 
of the claim of Mr. Stewart Graham ?—A. I did. 

Q. From whom?—A. From Andrew Graham. 

Q. The person to whom you sent the letter?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Not the person who sent the letter?—A. Yes, the letter was sent to Andrew 


Graham to have it sent over to his brother. ie. 
Mr. Lennox.—Mr. Clarry says Mr. Andrew Graham was his client and they had 


a verbal conversation. 
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Mr. Carvett.—But the letter was not sent to Stewart Graham. 

Wirness.—You asked me, Mr. Lennox, how I knew about the land. Andrew 
Graham told me his brother had from ten to fifteen acres flooded. 

By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. Ten or fifteen acres flooded?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the reason you put in ‘hang out for ten or fifteen acres,’ I suppose 
—A. That is the reason. 

Q. And you say at that time that you had pretty good success or something of that 
meaning with your other claims against the government?—A. Yes. 

Q. You had been forwarding claims for parties previous to that?—A. A number 
of clients came to me and gave me their claims and J forwarded them. 

Q. But you did not at that time investigate any title for the government?—A. 
To the best of my recollection I did not investigate any titles for the government at 
that time. 

Q. You can make reference to your books as to that?—A. Reference to the files 
in the department. You asked me about my books. It is going to be a very difficult 
matter to get my books. I sold out my practice three months ago although I had ar- 
ranged for the disposal a year ago. Some of them are in Millbrook, some in Toronto, 
and part of them may be in Peterborough. I have not seen them for months. 

Q. Well, we may be able to do without them.—A. I will try to assist you all I ean. 

Q. Now you say: ‘Please then return it with Mr. Dickson and I will have your 
brother’s claim forwarded to Ottawa without delay.’ You intended him to do that ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And you also say ‘ Make the settlement with Mr. Dickson and [I will be per- 
fectly satisfied ’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you say that?—A. Well, Mr. Dickson, I understood it had been his 
custom to go to claimant lands and inspect the same and arrive at the amount of 
damages which he considered the lands has sustained and if Mr. Graham had signed 
the retainer and had been willing to have Mr. Dickson go ahead and make a settle- 
ment there and then, I would have been perfectly satisfied with what he had done. 

Q. Yes. He could pay the amount to Mr. Dickson for you, your fee to Mr. Dick- 
son?—A. J did not say so. 

Q. You did not mean that?—A. No, sir, I did not mean that. 

Q. Now, Mr. Andrew Graham is a client of yours you say+—A. He was. 

Q. Had been for a length of time?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was not a case of an isolated transaction with Mr. Andrew Graham?—A. 
Oh, no. 

Q. He was a regular client doing business with you frequently?—A. A client do- 
ing business off and on. : 

Q. I see you do not address him by his Christian name. It would not have sug- 
gested itself to me that he was much of a client?—A. Well, Mr. Andrew Graham had 
been a client for many years. He was a merchant in Westwood and the business I 
was doing for him did not amount to a great deal. It was a matter of collections. 

Mr. Carveti.—Do you address your clients by their christian names, Mr. Lennox? 

Mr. Lennox.—I put Mr. John Graham or John Graham, Esq., or Mr. John Brown 
or John Brown, Esq., or whatever the case may be. 

Wityess.—I knew Andy Graham very well indeed and it might have been the 
fault of my stenographer. 

By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. You see the point?—A. I see what you are getting at. 

Q. We do not usually write letters to Mr. Graham or Mr. Brown, we write to Mr. 
John Brown or John Brown, Esq.?—A. I see what you are getting at, but Mr. Graham 
had been a client of mine. He had been coming in and out of the office. 

Q. Now, Mr. Stewart Graham for some reason did not follow that up?—A. Yes. 
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Q. He did not put his claim in through you?—A. He did not. 

Q. You suggested the reason a moment ago?—A. Well, I saw Mr. Stewart 
Graham’s sworn evidence as given at Hastings a few days ago. 

Q. Well we will not take that—A. Perhaps we had not better say what he swore. 

Q. You had no conversation with Stewart Graham at that time?—A. I never met 
him in my life until a few days ago. He did not receive the retainer, I did not act 
for him or receive any money, or anything else. 

Q. You know Mr. James A. Warner ?—A. I do. 

Q. He had a elaim against the government ?—A. Yes. 

Q. He lives in the township of Asphodel?—A.:He does. 

Q. And he was paid by the government for flooded land $330?—A. I believe that 
is the amount. 

Mr. Carvett.—What page is that on? 

Mr. Lennox.—Page 22—W. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Now did you investigate the title for the government in that case?—A. James 
Warner’s? I did. 

Q. And your bill has been passed by the government for your expense in con- 
nection with it but not paid?—A. I have not received any payment for it but I pre- 
sume it will be paid. They have not said they won’t pay it. 

Mr. Lennox.—I did not suggest that they would not pay it. 

Q. Now do you know what your bill was against the government in the case of 
Warner ?—A. I do not know. It will speak for itself. It is filed somewhere. 

Q. Did you put in the Warner claim?—A. I did. 

Q. And at that time I presume, to be fair, with you, you had not been instructed 
by the government to do anything in reference to Warner’s claim?—A. Not at all. 

Q. When you began to act with Warner that was the first of that transaction ?- 
A. Yes. 

Q. You put in a claim for him?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he sign a retainer ?—A. He did. 

Q. Was it similar to that one?—A. No, I do not think it was. It was written I 
think on a piece of paper in long hand, and it might have been very different from it. 

Q. Is Mr. James Warner here?—A. He is here. 

Q. Have you got that retainer?—A. I do not think it is in existence. When I 
cleaned up my office and Mr. Warner paid his fees I destroyed my papers. 

Q. It would not be in a retainer book?—A. No, sir. 

Q. And this retainer, I notice, is evidently made out to suit a number of cases 
because you say the township and other particulars are left blank and written in?—A. 
I sea that. 

Q. So it is intended to be the same generally. Well, you’say that the retainer 
Mr. Warner signed was not practically in this form?—A. I do not know that it was. 
I do not think it was the same, though it might have been. 

Q. Did it provide for the payment of a commission?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of ‘what amount?—A. Twenty per cent, I think. 

Q. On the amount of damages to be awarded?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that respect; it would correspond to this one?—A. So far as that is con- 
cerned. 

Q. And did it provide, ‘in case no damages are awarded to me, I am to pay noth- 
ing?—A. I do not know whether it did or not. I may have told Mr. Warner that if. 
nothing was awarded I would not charge anything. I cannot recollect anything dis- 
tinctly as to that. 

ue Q. Have you any impression that you did not, that is giving you a fair chance? 
—A. I would not like to pledge my oath that I did or did not. 
Q. Is that the kind of retainer you generally take? I am not criticising it at 
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all.—A. If a man comes into my office and says, ‘ Here, I want you to look after my 
land, and if I was there alone I would simply write out on foolscap and hand it over 
to him and say, ‘ All right, I will look after your claim. At other times I might 
dictate something to my stenographer. . 

Q. This retainer was intended for general use. It indicates that?—A. It may 
have been. w 

Q. Have you no recollection that it was?—A. I would not say positively. It 
may have been intended two or three at a time. 

Q. That is your impression ?—A. Yes. 


Q. How did you collect a commission from Mr. Warner ?—A. Mr. Warner paid: 


me a commission. 

Q. How much?—A. About $60, I think. 

Q. Can you not be any more definite than that? His claim was $3302—A. It 
would be about $66. I do not know whether he paid $66 or $60. It was in the 
neighbourhood of $60. ; 

Q. For your service in connection with looking after his claim with the goy- 
ernment?—A. Looking after his claim against the government on Mr. Warner’s 
behalf. 

Q. When were you instructed by Mr. Warner?—A. I think it would be early in 
January. 

Q. Of what year?—A. 1909. 

Q. And when did the government instruct you to look after the title? Oh, by 
the way, where did you forward that claim to?—A. To the superintendent’s office in 
Peterborough. 

Q. That is the gentleman in charge there/—A. Mr. J. H. McClelland. 

Q. You forwarded that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you forward it with a letter from your office on your office paper?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. In the ordinary business way?—A. In the ordinary business way. Will you 
let me explain why I did that. Well, the first claim I got was from Mr. Henry 
Humphries. It was back, I think, in November, 1908. I did not know the procedure 
and I wrote to the superintendent asking him if it was necessary to forward it to 
Ottawa or to him in Peterborough, and I got instructions back that the claim would 
be attended to if it was filed in the superintendent’s office in Peterborough. 

Q. I am not complaining of that. I thought it was quite a proper thing. You 
sent his claim in to the office at Peterborough in what you would call the ordinary 
business way ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was contained in a letter written by you on your own office paper and 
signed by you?7—A. Yes. 

Q. And stated generally that you forwarded this claim?—A. And that I wanted 
it attended to as quickly as possible. 

Q. And you forwarded that when?—A. Early in January, I think. 

Q. What was the next step in that matter?—A. With Warner’s claim? 

Q. Yes—A. I got a letter from the superintendent saying that Mr. Dickson 
would be down, I think, in a day or so afterwards. 

Q. In a day or so after you had put in your claim?—A. And Mr. Dickson came 
down and asked me where Mr. Warner lived. I had spent some time before going into 
the matter with Mr. Warner finding out particulars and one thing and another and 
had got a correct description of this land. Well, after I got word from the superin- 
tendent, the commissioner or valuator or,inspector or whatever you call him, came? 
down and asked me where Mr. Warner lived. I told him as nearly as I could where 
‘he lived. He did not know his exact residence, so he went out and inspected Mr. 
Warner’s property. 

Q. Now, this point is clear enough, that the government officials at Peterborough 
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knew early in January that you were acting for Mr. Warner?—A. I presume they 
did. I had no reason to believe to the contrary. 

a Q. Is there a brother of yours in that office?—A. I have a brother a clerk in that 
office. 

Q. You told me a little while ago that when you wrote that letter to Mr. Hum- 
phries A. Humphries? 

Ont beg pardon—to Mr. Green, that you had not, at least you felt sure you had 
a at that time been employed in any case by the government ?—A. I will qualify 

at. 

Q. Subject to what I will call your attention to afterwards?—A. You presented 
an account, I connect that with the Cobourg wharf. I did not say I was absolutely 
sure, but to the best of my recollection, and I say so still, I was not retained. It may 
be I received one of these claims prior to that, but to the best of my recollection I 
did not. 

Q. As a matter of fact did not you receive this Warner claim?—A. You can very 
easily find it out by turning to the files. 

Q. There is what I find. It does not exactly clinch the matter but comes close 
to it. On February 10, this year, the bill I am looking at in the Warner matter and 
I presume, yes, it must be 1909, because it is stamped 1909, June, 1909?—A. Any 
year at the head of it. 

Q. There is no date at the head of it?—A. It is intended for 1909. 

Q. Well February 10. The first item is: ‘Having received claimed herein for 
adjustment? ’—A. That verifies what I have sworn to, that previous to February 9, I 
had not received any claim. J think that verifies it. 

Q. Do you mean you only received it on the 10th?—A. Yes, I checked it up 
when I received it. I think so, but I am not going to be drastic about it. What is the 
item ? 

Q. ‘Having received a claim for adjustment.’ It looks probably the beginning 
of it?—A. Yes, that is the first of it. 

Q. I suppose probably it might have been a matter of a week earlier before any 
entry came to be made?—A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. Well, you are giving us the best of your information, and I have no doubt, Mr. 
Clarry, that you would be able to verify this in some way by bringing down your books 
or looking at your books, and there may be some other claims which will give us some 
light on it. However, there is this fact that you received $60 to $66 from Mr. Warner 
as commission for acting for him in this claim and you acted in this claim for the 
government as well?—A. At the time I acted for Mr. Warner I had no connection 
with the government in any manner, shape or form. After the claim had been adjusted 
I received instructions from the government to seach Mr. Warner’s title to that 
property and I did so. 

Q. It is a fact you acted for Mr. Warner and you also acted for the government 
in connection with the title of this land?—A. Not concurrently. It is a fact that I 
did act subsequently for the government after I had acted for Mr. Warner. 

Q. And for the government you received—I am not questioning the amount— 
your fee of $25.862—A. No, I have not received that yet. 

Q. They allowed that. I see you put in your bill for $32.367—A. They taxed off 
a portion. 

Q. They lowered that?—A. To $25.86. 

Mr. Carvett—It means that it was taxed by somebody. 

Mr. Lennox.—It is modified in some way. 

By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. Now, that is as much is I need say about Mr. Warner. Now, do you say that 
before you were instructed by the government that this claim of Warner’s had been 
adjusted 2—A.-I do unequivocally so. 
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Q. That is the position you take in reference to it?—A. I had nothing whatever 
to do direetly or indirectly on behalf of the government in adjusting or assessing 
damages in any manner, shape or form at any time. 

Q. Now take G. A. L. Humphries, he had a claim?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of $50027—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you put that claim in?—A. I filed G. A. L. Humphries’ claim for him, T 
looked after it for him, yes. 

Q. At Peterborough?—A. Yes. 

Q. When ?—A. I think that was early in January too. 

Q. Do you mean that these claims all came in about the same time. Is that your 
recollection of it?—A. Sometimes there would come two or three at once. What is the 
date there on the receipt? 

Q. The date as to the instructions to have the adjustment made is February 10, 
the same as the other?—A. I presume that is right. 

Q. You say that was in January. Did you say early in January?—A. To the best 
of my recollection early in January. 

Q. You received a claim early in January from G. A. L. Humphries?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that the result of solicitation or did he come voluntarily to you?—A. My 
recollection is that he telephoned me about the claim and said he had a claim. 

Q. Did he come to you office or did you do anything on the telephone?—A. I think 
we made the bargain over the telephone. 

Q. And you were to get what amount?—A. Twenty per cent of my recollection is. 

Q. On the claim?—A. On the amount allowed. 

Q. And nothing if you did not sueceed?—A. Well, I think Mr. Humphries’ 
retainer was of the informal kind but I won’t deny that perhaps there was a rider to 
that effect. 

Q. There may have been?—A. There may have been. 

Q. It may have been about the form of this produced ?—A. It may have been. 

Q. You cannot say it was not?—A. I do not think it was because I think I wrote it 
out when he came down, in longhand. 

Q. But you discussed the matter over the telephone?—A. Previously. 

Q. Did you tell him you would not charge anything if you did not recover ?—A. 
My recollection is that he rung me up or had some one speak there for him, I am not 
absolutely certain, and said he had some drowned land there and wanted to know if 
I would look after the claim for him. He wanted to know what I would charge and I 
said twenty per cent. 

Q. On the amount you would recover?—A. Yes, and he said all right. 

Q. Did you say you would not charge if you did not recover?—A. I do not know. 
Mr. Humphries can speak as to that. I do not know whether I did or not. 

Q. And you do not know whether the retainer was in this form or not?—A. I will 
not swear. 

Q. Had it this provision?’—A. I won’t say whether it had or had not. 

Q. When he telephoned you did you then put in the claim without seeing him ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Before you got the signed retainer?—A. J think I did. 

Q. Have you got the retainer?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you destroyed it?—A. Let me explain. I left Hastings, as I told you, 
about three months ago. 

Q. I am not passing any imputations on you?—A. I believe you are trying to be 
fair, but I cleaned up matters in my office that I was connected with, and that I was 
through with, and in the presence of my clerk and stenographer I burned a great many 
papers in the stove, and, I presume, I do not know absolutely, but I think this was 
burned along with other papers. I had no further use for it. 

Q. Do you believe you have any papers in connection with say G. A. L. Hum- 
phries claim at all?—A. I do not think I have any papers at all. 
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Q. For instance, have you the papers that passed between you and the government? 
—A. The government would have these. I returned them to the government. 

Q. Would you not have instructions from the government ?—A. If there were they 
would be filed. I do not know that I have. 

Q. When you probably destroyed the retainer, you say you destroyed that because 
the transaction was at an end as you understood. Did you also destroy the instruc- 
tions from the government or did you retain that?+—A. Well, I would not like to pledge 
my oath as to that. I do not know that I did. 

Q. You probably haye whatever correspondence came from the government in 
connection with all these claims?—A. J would not say that. J have stuff packed up 
in about forty boxes and they have been packed up for months. I was going and had 
my ticket bought for the West and was to have left on March 14, when these charges 
came out on the 12th and J have remained here ever since and I have not seen these 
things since. Part of my papers are in Millbrook, part in Toronto and part in Peter- 
borough. 

Q. Probably it is not necessary for the question I am asking. Do you believe you 
have the papers which you got in connection with the various claims from the govern- 
ment ?—A. I cannot produce them. 

Q. One step at a time is a good plan. I am not asking you that, I am not speak- 
ing of producing, I only wanted at this stage to know not in reference to producing 
them, that I have not in mind at present, I want to know whether you believe you 
have them ?—A. I may or I may not. 

Q. Can you not go further than that? You are a solicitor, the same as I am myself, 
and I do not want to unduly press anything, but I think you ought to be able to tell me 
more than that?—A. I cannot swear whether I have or have not. 

Q. What is your impression ?—A. My impression is 

Q. Is it your impression that you have them?—A. No. 

Q. I would think you would have them?—A. I do not know why you should 
think that. 

Q. I think a lawyer would preserve them. The transaction is not yet closed. I 
would think you would have them?—A. The government has never said they would 
not pay the bill. 

Q. Lots of people never say they won’t pay and yet they never pay?—A. As far 
as that goes I may have been a little risky on that. 

Q. I think you will get your pay all right. Now, what I understand you to say 
is you cannot give us any indication or idea as to whether you have the correspon- 
dence that came from the government in reference to any of these claims or not?— 
A. I cannot. I do not think there should be any difficulty. Can we not search for 
them here in the department? 

Q. It was in reference to another idea in my mind that I wanted to know that. 
When was Mr. Humphries paid by the government?—A. Will you let me refresh my 
memory from that account. Some time about the latter part of March or the 1st of 
April, about a year ago. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. 19092—A. Yes, I think it would be that. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. April 5, is the last date here?—A. It would be before that. The latter part 
of March. 
Q. Would it not be after the last date here? Well, would you pay him before 
the document was registered?—A. Yes, well in that case I might have, I do not know. 
Q. You probably did pay it before the documents were registered?—A. I did it 
on the instructions of Mr. Humphries, and sent it to Peterborough. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. That is G. A. L. Humphries?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. An he paid you twenty per cent on his claim?—A. Yes. 
(. That would be how much?—A. About $100. 
Q. I think it is $102.502-A. Something like that. 
Q. And your bill to the government was put in at $34.87, and allowed at $29.87? 
—A. That appears to be correct. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Can you say that in the searching of the title in this it was the same as the 
one you have already stated, that you had finished with the one before you took the 
other. You said in one ease that you searched the title after the claim for damages 
was closed. This is the second case. Does that apply? Were you clean away from 
the one before you took the other?—A. No, there were some running concurrently. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. There were other claims?—A. I think there were. 

Q. There were a good many claims altogether?—A. Fifteen or sixteen. 

Q. And they were overlapping each other, some earlier and some would be 
later ?7—A. Yes. 

Q. And your next step would be to send the claim to Peterborough?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you have anything more to do until you were instructed by the gov- 
ernment to search the title?—A. I made several trips to Peterborough to find out the 
basis on which awards were made and the procedure in general. 

Q. That would be in connection with the claims you had generally, to equip 
yourself with the knowledge to enable you to successfully prosecute those claims?— 
A. To see that the claims were properly looked after. 

Q. Confining it to this claim, to Mr. Humphries’ claim, did you make any special 
trip in reference to Mr. Humphries’ claim?—A. I will not swear I did. 

Q. There would be nothing after the claim until the time the government in- 
structed you to investigate the title?—A. There might have been. 

Q. Have you any recollection of anything?—A. Not in this particular case, but 
TI could give you instances. 

Q. When we come to them, but in this case you have no recollection?—A. I 
have no recollection. 

Q. Then you proceeded to investigate the title?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you advised upon the title?—A. I saw whether it was a good title. 

Q. That is advising on the title?—A. I presume so. 

Q. And your bill is set out in detail. There is just one item I might read that 
bears out your idea and mine: ‘ March 5th.—To investigate title of Mr. Humphries, 
several attendances, drawing the release in duplicate, drawing declaration for Mr. 
Humphries, fee, $20?’—A. Yes. 

Q. So you charged the government for all the actual work in connection with 
the title, and I think as far as I have been able to see, with clearing up the title?— 
A. I certainly wanted to safeguard the interests of the government to see that each 
man had a proper title. 

Q. Did you charge them?—I charged them with investigating each title. 

Q. And whatever inspections were necessary to clear up the title?2—A. I included 
that in the fee, 

Q. And if you had been compelled to advise that this title was not satisfactory 
you would not have got any fee from Mr. Humphries? 

Mr. Carvett.—What is that? 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. If you had been compelled to advise against this title?—A. As in every other 
case, yes, I lost the fee. 
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Q. You would not have got any fees from Mr. Humphries?—A, I would not 
have got any fees or commissions from Mr. Humphries if he or any other claimant 
had not a good claim to his land. 

‘Q. And that applies to every title you investigated?—A. Yes, and that is the 
cause of all this trouble, I am sorry to say. 

. Now A. A, Humphries, he had a claim, that is the same man?—A. Yes. 
. $911, you said?—A. Something like that. 
. Did you put that claim in?—A. I did. 
. Did you act with him the same as with the other cases?—A, Yes. 
. Did you get a retainer from him ?—A. Yes. 
. How did he instruct you?—A. He came down and told me to look after it. 
He nad been a client of mine for years. 

Q. He came down and asked you to look after his claim, an old client?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you and he talked as to the amount of his claim?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that the amount of his claim, $911? Was it not considerably more than 
that ?—A. It is filed. 

Q. I can probably tell you that.—A. He claimed $1,500 I think. 

Q. And you say he was an old client. There is no doubt about that2—A. Yes. 

Q. And you took from him a retainer to give you twenty per cent on a claim of 
$1,500?’—A. On whatever he would be allowed. 

_Q. His claim being supposed to be $1,500?—A. I never mentioned the amount. 

Q. But I mean his claim at that time was $1,500?—A. Well, when the appraiser 
went there a man might have land damaged and might claim general damages. 

Q. I mean that the claim you put in from Mr. A. A: Humphries was $1,500 ?— 
A. No, it was not. I put Mr. Humphries’ claim in blank. I did not know what it 
was, 

Q. Did you ever reduce it to any amount?—A. No, I did not. I got the number 
of acres damaged that is all. 

Q. Now I have here a written claim signed by Mr. Adam Humphries on 15th 
January, 1909, and it mentions $1,500+—A. Yes. 

Q. That would not be made out by you?—A. I know nothing at all about it. 

Q. So far as Mr. A. Humphries was concerned he mentioned a claim of $1,500? 
—A. No, he did not mention a claim of $1,500. 

Q. At the beginning you say he and you talked it over, the amount of his claim? 
We will go back?—A. Mr. Humphries came and told me that he had so many acres 
damaged. J cannot speak from memory. I filed the claim for so many acres dam- 
aged. 

Q. And did not specify the amount?—A. I do not think I mentioned any amount 
in any shape or form in the letter. : 

Q. Did Mr. Humphries, when he instructed you, tell you how much an acre he 
thought it was worth?—A. He may have. 

Q. Don’t you know that he would as a matter of fact?-A. I do not know that he 
would as a matter of fact. I want to give you all the information I can free and 
frank. 

Q. You don’t know that he did. What is your impression?—A. Well, my im- 
pression is he may have and he may not. 

Q. Well, that is hardly it. Your impression is not that he may or may not have 
done so. Have you not a feeling that he did so or did not?—A. Well, if it is a 
question of my feelings I do not think Mr. A. Humphries told me any amount. I do 
not think any claimant ever told me any amount. 

Q. You do not think Adam Humphries mentioned that this land is worth $25 
an acre or anything like that?—A. I do not think he ever did. He may have. I am 
speaking from memory. 

Q. You do not know how many acres it was?—A. No. 

Q. I see it is stated afterwards it was 92 acres. Does that refresh your memory 
at all?—A. I cannot say as to that. 
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Q. He was an old client you say?—A. Yes. 

Q. An esteemed client?—A. I cannot say as to that. 

Q. And you took a retainer of twenty per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you would not have taken it if you had not thought it right /—A. Well, 
none of them would pay fees. They thought it better to go on a commission basis. 

Q. Now this claim is evidently something, you had nothing to do with the claim on 
file+—A. Nothing whatever. 

Q. In it, it is stated that he claimed $1,500 and that the claim has been adjusted 
and recommended by the engineer, the valuator Mr. James Dickson. I think that is 
Dickson’s writing. Do you know his writing?—A. I do not know. I have not even 
seen his writing. I have seen him sign his name. I know he has a shaky hand. It 
looks something like it. 

Q. He recommended $911 and that was finally paid?—A. Yes. 

Q. There has been a regular grist of these things on 10th February apparently ?— 
A. I do not know if there was. 

Q. Well, this again: ‘Having received claim herein for adjustment, to letter to 
Mr. Humphries and call.’ The same date?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your letter of claim would be forwarded from the office at Peterborough to 
whom /—A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you not know what the procedure is+—A. No. 

Q. It would be forwarded to Ottawa anyway?—A. I do not know. 

Q. You never heard it?—A. T never heard it. I do not know of my own knowl- 
edge but it is natural to think it would be. 

Q. And the government would know, you would think, when you were instructed 
to act for them, that you were acting for Mr. A. Humphries?—A. I do not know. 

Q. I say you would think so?—A. Well, yes. 

Q. Well, in this matter you make up your bill and send it in. It was how much _ 
A. Well, there were three lots and the title was defective and there was quite a lot of 
trouble in getting it straightened out. I see it is $63.88, allowed $53.88. Three lots. 

Q. That is pretty close for a lawyer to strike, within $107—A. We can all come 
pretty near it, you know. 

Q. You say there were three titles in this?—A. My recollection is that there were. 

Q. There were difficulties in the title that had to be cleared up?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember what the nature of them was, deeds having to be obtained 
and things of that kind?—A. Well, yes, I had a communication with a firm in Toronto. 

Q. A letter to Henderson & Davidson?—A. Yes, that would be the thing. 

Q. Donald Campbell’s will?—A. TI think that will was not registered or something 
like that. : 

Q. No doubt these fees of yours include, J think you are right as to the three 
titles. There is the amount charged, $20 as usual. It is time honoured if nothing else 
Then there is another title $10 and fee, and another title $10, making $40 for fees on 
title. What I want to make clear is this, that whatever conveyances or anything of 
that kind were necessary to clear up the title in this and other cases you always got 
them and included them in your bill?#—A. Releases, yes. 

Q. Whatever documents would be necessary to make a title perfect to the govern- 
ment; you would obtain these and they would necessarily increase your bill?—A. Yes, 
but I do not think they have allowed them. 

Q. They do not say what they have taxed off?—A. I think they started in to allow 
a $20 fee and that included everything if I recollect rightly. 

Q. They have not stuck to it?—A. I think so. 

Mr. Carvett.—These disbursements make it up. 

Wirness.—That is it, these disbursements. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. I do not think there will be anything found where they have not allowed 
more than $20 fees and disbursements¢—A. I do not know what they have allowed. 
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Q. This is just one of them. They have taken off $10 and I think that leaves 
on a very considerable number of letters, declarations and things of that kind. 

Mr. Carvett.—You will find they have allowed $20 and disbursements. Here 
is a case here where they have just allowed $20 and disbursements. 

Mr. Lennox.—In this case they have allowed $40. 

Mr. Carvett.—$40 and disbursements. 

Witness.—For the three titles. 

By Mr. Lennox: 


_Q. Are these all actual payments, these disbursements?—A. Actual payments, 
every one. 

Q. Now you got from Mr. Adam Humphries, how much did you get from him? 
—A. How much was his claim? 

Q. His claim was allowed at $911?—A. I did not get twenty per cent from Mr. 
Humphries. I remember that quite well. I got about $160. 

Q. How is that? Why didn’t you take it all? I do not mean the whole claim, 
I mean all the commission?—A. You would have made a bigger kick if I had taken 
all the commission. Well we sat there and talked the thing over when it was fixed 
up and I did not ask it all. 

Q. It was your own generosity ?—A. It was my own generosity. 

Q. About $160. Do you think Mr. Clarry that you can depend on your memory 
for that?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. I do not know whether Adam Humphries is here or not. You did not see 
him?—A. No, I do not know anything about the matter. 

Q. Then Mr. John Sargent. Did you put in a claim for him?—A. I did. 

Q. When was that?—A. Early in January. 

Q. How did you come in contact with him?—A. Mr. John Sargent rung me up 
over the telephone. 

Q. Was he a client?—A. Yes, he was one of the best clients I had in that part 
of the country. 

Q. A good client?—A. An excellent client. 

Q. And he rung you up over the telephone and you made your arrangement 
with him over the telephone?—A. Yes, we talked it over and I told him to come in. 

Q. And did you tell him how much you would charge him?—A. Not over the 
telephone. 

Q. Did he tell you what the extent of his claim would be, over the telephone? 
—A. No, I told him to come down and we would discuss it. 

Q. So you did not advance it very far verbally?—A. Not over the telephone. 

Q. And when he came down, what time of the year was it?—A. Early in 
January. 

Q. There was a great crop of them altogether?—A. I only got a few, fifteen or 
so. I understand there were about 600 claims so my percentage was not very heavy. 

_ Q. You would have as much reason to kick as Mr. Humphries for that matter? 
—A. More. 

Q. When he came in did you have a special retainer for him or did you use one 
of these forms?—A. I think I wrote one at the desk. 

Q. Why don’t you use one of the printed ones?—-A. I have no reason to offer 
why I did not. Mr. Sargent may not have been in until after office hours. He fre- 
quently did not come down until after office hours. I sat down there and wrote some- 
thing and he put it in. 

Q. As a matter of business would not you strike off forty or fifty at a time? 
—A. Why so many? 3 

Q. You were in with the government?—A. Not in that sense. 

Q. A good supporter of the government. Didn’t you have a number of these in 
the office2—A. IT do not deny that. 
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Q. Well, didn’t he sigz. one of these. You say you wrote one out?—A. Yes, in 
long hand. 

Q. And he signed it?—A. Yes. 

Q. For twenty per cent?—A. No. 

Q. What was it?—A. It was twelve or fifteen per cent. 

Q. It may have been the statutory rate twelve per cent?—A. I did not have 
that in mind at the time. I think it was fifteen per cent. 

Q. You were charging some of them fifteen per cent? 

Mr. Carvett.—Henry Humphries was one. 


By Mr. Lennoz: 


Q. It was fifteen per cent and his claim was $600?—A. I think it was. 

Q. That would be $90 was it?+—A. I do not think I got $90 from Mr. Sargent. 
1 think I got $75. 

Q. He did not go back on you?—A. He did not, he is not like Henry Humphries. 

Q. Mr. Sargent’s was $90?—A. I accepted Mr. Sargent’s word for it. 

Q. Is Mr. Sargent here?—A. Yes, he is sitting over vhere. 

Q. Was this retainer practically in the same form as the one here?—A. In sub- 
stance J suppose it was. 

Q. You think it was a proper form?—A. Yes. 

Q. That you would recover the percentage on the amount recovered from the 
government and nothing if nothing was recovered?—A. I do not know whether I put 
that in or not. 

Q. Will you swear you did not?—A. I won’t swear I did not. 

Q. So far as you know it might have been in?—A. It might have been in. 

Q. You were instructed in this seemingly on 15th February, that is the first 
date of your bill?—A. That would be the date then. 

Q. 15th February. ‘Having received claim herein Deputy Minister of Justice 
for adjustment 15th February.’ At that time you had in hand at all events the claims 
of James Warner?—A. I had some claims in hand. 

James Warner’s?—A. Yes. 

G. A. L. Humphries and Adam Humphries?—A. Yes, I think that is right. 
These were all in hand?—A. Yes. 

And you had sent in the claim of John Sargent?—A. Yes. 

Then you got instructions on the 15th to search the title?—A. Yes. 

And as you said before you would assume that at that time the department 
would know you were acting for them?—A. I did not say I assumed it at all. 

Q. You said you would judge it?—A. I did not say I would judge it. The¥ 
might not. 

Q. Have you any doubts when your letters went in, that the department was 
aware that you were acting for these parties?—A. I did not know whether they were 
aware that I was acting for these parties or not. 

Q. What did you think about it?—A. I never gave it any thought at all. 

Q. Wouldn’t you judge they would?—A. I presume there-was correspondence. 

Q. And they would read your Jetters?—A. I presume they would, I do not know 
whether they would or not. 

Q. You cannot swear to it, but you would expect they would have to find out 
whether there was a claim before they wrote to you to investigate?—A. Who. 

Q. The government ?—A. I do not know as to that at all. I think it was done 
through the superintendent’s office. 

Q. The letter which came to you to investigate the title of say John Seregnt’s 
property, was it from the Peterborough office?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It was from the Ottawa office2—A. Yes. 

Q. From which department?—A. Justice. 
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Q. Justice department ?—A. Yes. 
Q. And that was the result apparently of your having sent in a claim?—A. Yes. 
Q. In each case?—A. In each case. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. What is that you say?? I do not think he understood the question—A. Put 
the question again. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Their instruucting you—A. Who? The government instructing me? 

Q. Their instructing you would be the result of your sending in a claim?—A. 
The mere fact of my filing a claim. 

Q. The fact of having to instruct some counsel would be the result of you hav- 
ing sent in a claim?—A. Would be the result of damages having been awarded by the 
commissioners. 

Q. And that would be the claim you sent in?—A. It may or may not have been 
the claim I sent in. : 

Q. You did not take this money for nothing?—A. No. 

Q. You got the money because you had presented the claim?—A. Because I had 
looked after the claim. 

Q. Have you presented the claim?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because you had presented the claim and had looked after it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you understood and understand now that it was on the claim that you 
put in that payment was made or else you would not have taken fees or commission ? 
—A. I got paid for claims I filed and those who agreed to pay me a commission. 

Q. And it was a condition of your retainer that you would be paid a commission 
im case you were successful?—A. In case they were awarded damages. 

Q. And you took your fees or commission because you understood you were suc- 
cessful?—A. Yes, the claim was allowed and they were awarded damages. 

Q. Now at the time, you can say as you think you ought to say, you thought at 
the time they wrote you telling you to investigate the John Sargent title and obtain 

~conveyances and so on that they already had that claim and at least one, two, three 
others in?—A. Less, they had some claims in. 

Q. And all these claims were forwarded by you by letter written on your official 
paper signed by yourself ?—A. To the superintendent. 

Q. At Peterborough?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you make inquiry of the superintendent at Peterborough as to how the 
thing was going on and how these claims were getting along?—A. No, the only com-~ 
munication I would have with the superintendent would be if I noticed defects with 
the title and I referred the matter back to Ottawa for instructions and they sometimes 
referred it back to Mr. McClelland. : 

Q. For instance, did Mr. McClelland tell you at any time when he would be in or 
by letter that he would forward the claims to Ottawa to be looked into?—A. No, he 
never wrote me that; I knew it though; I knew it by the correspondence that came 
to me. 

Q. And you know, as a matter of general knowledge, that it would come before 
council and be passed upon?—A. I saw the order in council, yes. 

Q. $90 you got from Mr. Sargent ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the bill was put in at $29.48 and $5 was taken off, leaving $24.48. That 
would be the system you say? 

Mr. Carvetyt.—Every one I have looked over has had everything taken off except 
$20 and disbursements. 

By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. You ascertained it at an early stage of the game, if I may say so?—A. Ascer- 
tained what? 
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Q. That that was their system?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Now, we will come to Charles Fowlds. Is Mr. Fowlds here?—A. Yes, Charles 
Fowlds is here. 

Q. Did he put a claim in your hands?—A. On behalf of the company of which he 
is manager he did. 

Q. Do you remember how much?—A. No, no amount was mentioned at the time 
he put it in. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. What company is that?—A. Fowlds Company. He lives in Hastings. 
Mr. Carvetu.—Here it is, $150. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Had you any trouble in settling with Mr. Warner?—A. No, none whatever. 
Q. He did not kick against the payment?—A. None whatever. 

Q. Who was present when he paid, do you recollect?—A. I think his wife was 
present. : 

Q. Was Mr. Dickson?—A. No, sir; Mr. Dickson was not present. He was not 
in Hastings at the time, to my recollection. 

Q. He was not in Hastings or in your office?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did Mr. Fowlds put in his claim?—A. I think that was some time in 
the winter. It may have been February. 

Q. May it have been a good deal later?—A. It may have been later. 

Q. The bill does not begin until 5th May ?—A. Well, claims filed in January, some 
of them did not come in until] May 1. Mr. Fowlds filed his perhaps in March or April; 
I am not sure of the date. 

Q. Looking at this bill, the first item is ‘ Having received claim for adjustment, 
letter to the Deputy Minister’-—acknowledging that seems to have been something you 
did not always do. It is not always in the bill?—A. I think you will find it in every 
bill. I do not know that you will find an exception to it. 

Q. Well, now looking at that bill, do you still say you think that would be the time 
you got instructions ?—A. I do. 

Q. It would not be in a month of time before that?—A. No. 

Q. About that time?—A. Yes. 

Q. And at that time, May ith, when the government gave you instructions tv 
look into this title they knew you pretty well as a promoter of these claims?#—A. You 
have no authority to use that word at all. 

Q. I did not say it offensively. They knew you pretty well as the gentleman who 
forwarded claims to them?—A. TI do not know that they did. 


Q. What would be your common sense view of it+~A. I do not know anything 


about that. 

Q. And you have no idea?—A. I have no idea, as I have stated before. 

Q. You would not hazard an idea about it?—A. TI would not hazard an idea on it. 

Q. For anything you know the government might not have had any knowledge 
of you at that time?—A. For anything I know, the government might not have had 
any knowledge of me except in so far as I was asked to search titles. 

Q. And they might not have had knowledge at that time that you had put in 
four claims?/—A. Or any other time. 

Q. They might not have read your letters fonwarding the claims?—A. T do not 
know that my letters were ever seen by any member of the department. 

Q. At all events Mr. McClelland, if that is the name at Peterborough, the goy- 
ernment official knew that you were putting in claims?—A. I was not a government 
official. 

a I did not say you were. Mr. McClel’and?—A. He is superintendent of the 
canal. 
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Q. The superintendent of the principal office in that district in Peterborough 
knew in May that you had at least four claims in?—A. I presume he did. 

Q. On May 52—A. Yes. 

Q. We will have to get him to know what he did with those letters. But you 
do not think you ought to say that you would suppose that the government would 
know you had been forwarding claims?—A. I cannot say because I do not know it. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Each department mwas keeping alone? 

Mr. Lennox.—The Railways and Canals were getting the land and the Justice 
Department were looking after the titles, and it might make some difference that cir- 
cumstance. It might be of some importance. 

The CHairMAN.—They might not tell them that this man was putting in claims. 
I understand there were no lands bought, it was a right to flood. 

Wirness.—It was giving them compensation for damages sustained, but the gov- 
ernment did not buy land from any one. They got a lease for damages so long as 
the water did not exceed the maximum height. 

Mr. Barker.—The right to continue flooding ? 

Wirness.—The right to continue flooding ? 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. And for all previous damage?—A. All future damages, so long as it did not 
exceed the maximum height. 

Q. What was your arrangement with Mr. Fowlds?—A. Charlie Fowlds came to 
my office. I may explain that Charlie Fowlds was one of the best clients I ever had. 
My dealings with him ran up over $1,900. 

Q. Another of the same? Mr. Sargent was also one of the best clients?—A. John 
Sargent was one of the best I had too. Well, Charlie came in and told me he had 
some land flooded and asked me if I would look after these for him. I there and 
then told Charlie that he could put it in himself if he wanted. He said he wanted 
me to do it and he asked the amount I would charge and I told him twenty per cent, 
and he signed the retainer and left it with me and I looked after the claim for him. 

Q. And you sent in his claim?#—A. I sent in Charlie Fowlds claim or Fowlds 
Company’s claim. 

Q. Some time before May?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you come any closer than that?—A. No, the papers will show them- 
selves. 

Q. He paid you $15, I presume?—A. Charlie Fowlds you mean? 

Q. Yes?—A. Charlie Fowlds has paid me nothing yet. 

Q. He has to pay $152—A. We have running accounts, and I expect Charlie will 
allow me the commission. 

Q. In that case it is not settled. In that case you have not destroyed the retainer ? 
—A. I think T did. 

Q. You: are a lawyer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And a politician to which combines all the shrewdness there is?—A. To my 
sorrow I was in polities. 

Q. You mean to say that although this claim is not settled, you have destroyed 
the retainer ?—A. Yes, I mean to tell you that. 

Q. Can you tell us why?—A. Some where in January or February I looked upon 
it as settled Mr. Lennox. 

Q. Because of counter accounts?—A. Counter accounts. 

Q. You have not destroyed these accounts/—A. If Charlie Fowlds told me he 
would give me ten or fifteen per cent I would take his word for it. 

Q@. But you took his retainer?—A. Yes. 

Q. You treated it as a matter of business?--A. Yes. 
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Q. It is like getting a promissory note and destroying it before the transaction is 
adjusted?—A. You can put whatever construction you like on it. 

Q. I am not putting any construction on it—A. You can interpret it as you like. 
These are the facts. 

Q. And you have a recollection of destroying it?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that case you will be paid as in the other cases?—A. I suppose it will be 
allowed. 

Q. And in that case on $150 you made up your bill at $31.607—A. I do not know 
what it was. Yes, I see it is allowed $26.10. I might point out that there was extra 
work in this. It appears that part of the land that was inspected and for which 
damages were allowed to Mr. Fowlds was owned by another person and that neces- 
sitated some extra work. I wrote the departement for instructions and carried out 
the instructions. 

Q. Did you act for Mr. P. Crowley?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Carvett.—Where do you find him, on what page? 

Mr. Lennox.—I don’t remember, about the same time, I think. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. What town would he be in?—A. The town of Asphodel. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. When was that claim put in?—A. It might have been in March. 
Q. Of 1909? 
Mr. Carvetit.—Just a moment, we have nothing of that here. 
Mr. Lennox.—How do you mean you have nothing? 
Mr. Carvetit.—There is no payment that I can see. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. He says he put it in. Have you been paid?—A. No. 

Q. Has Crowley paid you anything?—A. As far as I recollect about $50. 

Q. Was that twenty per cent commission?—A. No, it was not twenty per cent. 

Q. What was it?A. About $50. I do not know what the commission was. 

Q. You know what the amount of his claim was?—A. I do not know from 
memory. 

Q. And it was commission and retainer the same as the others?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not remember the rate of it?—A. No. 

Q. Do you remember whether it was a large claim or not?—A. Yes, I think it 
was a large claim. 

Mr. Lennox.—Have you got that there, Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Betu.—It is not on this file. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. How did you happen to get $50 in advance?—A. There is some mistake there. 
I think it was paid. 
Mr. CarveLt.—He might have been paid since 31st March, 1909. 
Mr. Betu.—Did he actually receive the cheque? 
The Witness.—My recollection is that he did. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. And so on receipt of the cheque he paid you?—A. I think it was. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I am not going to object, but let us have a fair understanding. 
Are you coming down into the present financial year? 

Mr. Lennox.—No. 

Mr. CarveLtt.—That is what we are doing, and there is no telling where we mdy 
land if we go into this year. 
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By Mr. Lennoz: 


Q. This is the transaction, this Crowley one, where he put in the claim in March 
I think he said ?—A. I believe it would be thereabouts, it might be April. 

Q. It would be a transaction of that financial year we are investigating although 
as yet it does not appear in the Auditor General’s Report. Now John Breckenridge, 
junior, did you put in a claim for him?—A. I did. 

Q. How much was that claim?—A. That was small, $40 or $50. 

Q. $60, was it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get a retainer from him?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of twenty per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. That claim has been paid?—A. Yes. , 

Q. And your claim has been paid?—A. I did not get twenty per cent though. 
He gave me $5 or $6. 

Q. You took a retainer for twenty per cent and did not take it in full2—A. Did 
not take it in full. 

Q. Didn’t you want it in full?—A. No, we sat there and talked it over. 

Q. How much did you get?—A. From $5 to $10. I got something, I don’t deny it. 

.Q. $5 to $127—A. Not $12, $5 to $10. 

Q. You did not put Breckenridge, senior, through did you?—A. Yes, I put it 
through. 

Q. I have a memorandum showing that the costs allowed were $28.09, and that 
they were put in at $35. 

Mr. Bett.—These figures are correct, I went over them with you yesterday. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. That would be correct, probably?—A. I think so. 
Q. And $20 would be the ordinary fee and that is on a $60 claim?—A. Yes. 
Q. John Breckenridge, senior, did you put his claim in?—A. I did not file it. TI 
put it through. On behalf of the government I investigated his title. 
Q. Did you act for him in putting in his claim?—A. No. 
Q. You only acted in the case of John Breckenridge for the government ?—A. 
Yes. 
~ Q. That was a claim of $110. That was a claim of $47.83?A. A claim of what? 
Q. I mean your bill of costs was $47.83 and was taxed at $38.837—A. Yes. 
Q. And his claim was $110?—A. I do not know what it was. The papers will 
speak for themselves. 
Q. Now, J. C. Lynch, that was a small claim of $40. Did you put that claim in? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. How did that begin, over the telephone?—A. Oh, no, I do not think Mr. Lynch 
has a telephone. He came to my office I think. 
. You did not send him out a retainer or anything ?—A. No. 
. He signed a retainer did he?—A. Yes. 
. For twenty per cent or more?—A, Yes. 
A very small claim?—A. Yes. 
It was twenty per cent anyhow?—A. Yes. 
. That was the high water mark?—A. That is the maximum. 
Did he pay it?—A. I think so. Yes, he did. 
. He paid it?—A. Yes. 
. Then your bill in that case to the government was $31.98 allowed at $24.98? 
—A. I presume that is correct. It will speak for itself. 
Q. When did you put Mr. Lynch’s claim in?—A. I think it was in March or April. 
Q. In March or April?—A. Yes. 
Q. You had not reason to believe at that time that the government knew you 
were acting in putting in claims?—A. I did not know it at all. 
Q. You had no reason to believe it?—A. No. 
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And you put this in in March or April?—A. Yes. _ 

_ And M. F. Lynch. Is there an M. F. Lynch?—A. Michael Lynch, yes.. 

And did you put his claim in?—A. Yes. 

Flow much was it?—A. About $1,000 I think. 

By My. Carvell: 

. There is one here $1,050, is that it?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Lennox: 

You put that claim in?—A. Yes. 

. How did he come into contact with you?—A. He came to my office. 

That was the first connection with you?—A. Yes. 

. And he engagtd you?—A. Yes. 

. And you took his retainer?—A. Yes. 

In writing or typewriting?—A. In handwriting. 

Written out by yourself personally?—A. Yes. ; 
May it have been in the form we have here?—A. In substance I suppose it 
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was. , 
Q. In substance you think it was the same?—A. Yes. 
Q. And he was to pay what commission?—A. Twenty per cent. 
Q. That claim has been paid by the government so far as he is concerned ?— 


Q. A cheque was issued to you and him?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was the way all the cheques were issued?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you got out of that how much money?—A. About $190, it was not 
twenty per cent. 

Q. Your recollection is clear enough on that?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the amount you got?—A. Yes. : 

Q. And your taxed bill on that was $20?—A. It must have been more than 
that, there were three lots. 

Q. It was $50.572?—A. I do not know. You can see. All right. There were 
three lots there. 

Q. When did you get that claim?—A. Some time in December. 

Q. What year ?—A. 1908. 

Q. That was before any of the others?—A. Yes, December, 1908. 

Q. So before you forwarded any of the claims you have spoken of this morning 
down to this time, you had forwarded the claim of M. F. Lynch in the previous 
December ?—A. Yes. 

Q. To the Peterborough office?—A. Yes. 

Q. On your own office paper, signed by yourself ?—A. Yes. 

Q. "Telling him you were acting for him, putting in his claim?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you just make the claim in the letter?—A. Yes, in the one sheet of the 
letter. 

Q. That was done in all cases?—A. All cases. 

Q. So a person could ascertain the claim by reading your letter?—A. There 
might have been an exception but I do not think there was. 

Q. So before you got any instructions in any of the cases we have dealt with 
here this morning, you had at least forwarded one claim, M. F. Lynch’s, to the 
government in your own name?—A. Yes. 

Q. 19th December it was reported on?—A. It was filed early in December. 

Q. I mean reported on by Dickson?—A. Well, it would be some time before that 
I put in the claim. 

Q. Some time before that you put in the claim?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you were instructed in that case—look at your bill in the case of M. F. 
Lynch—you were instructed at least as early as 3rd February?—A. Apparently so. 

Q. So that before any of these claims we have mentioned this morning, pre- 
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vious to these being forwarded by you, you had instructions from the government to 
act in investigating the title of M. F. Lynch’s property ?—A. The dates will show you. 

Q. That is the fact?—A. I presume it is. No, that came subsequent to that. 
I certainly had the Lynch claim. 

Q. All these we have dealt with this morning have been subsequent ? 

Mr. Carveti.—Oh, no. 

Wirness.—I do not know whether they were or not. 

Mr. Carve.tit.—Henry Humphries. 

Mr. Lennox.—I have not spoken of Henry Humphries. My learned friend has 
Henry Humphries on the brain. 


By Mr. Lennox: > 


Q. As I understand it, Mr. Clarry, I think I am not mistaken. We have gone 
down through all those names and all those other names before this one of M. F. 
Lynch came in in January or February to you?—A. Yes. 

Q. All came in either in January or subsequent to January?—A. The ones you 
have mentioned. 

Q. Down to the time of M. F. Lynch’s claim? 
the latter part of December. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I think you will find that Stewart Graham’s did. 

Mr. Lennox.—That was on 9th February. 

Mr. Carvett.—There was one from Mr. Warner before that. 

Mr. Lennox.—He said*that was in January. 

Wirness.—That was before 23rd February, that is the question you were asking. 


A. Some may have come in in 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. M. F. Lynch’s claim was in the hands of the government in December, 1908? 
—A. I do not know whether it was or not. 

Q. That is what you told me?—A. I did not tell you that, I told you I filed the 
claim with the superintendent. 

Q. That is in the hands of the government?—A. If you want to consider it that 
way all right. 

Q. You have put in in the early part of December, as. you recollect it, M. F. 
Lynch’s claim at Peterborough?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the ordinary way in a letter on your letter paper signed by you?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was done with that you do not know any more than that it resulted in 
a claim being recognized later on?—A. Yes. 

Q. I was pointing out that that was before the claims dealt with this morning were 
initiated?A. That appears undoubtedly. 

Mr. Grorce Taytor.—lIt is one o’clock, Mr. Chairman, and I move that we ad- 
journ. 

Mr. Barker.—Several gentlemen have come here from a distance and they might 
be taken this afternoon. We have power to sit during the session of the House. 

Mr. Lennox.—I certainly think we ought to let these men give their evidence 
when they are here. 

The CHairmMAN.—It is moved by Mr. Daniel that the evidence taken respecting 
the payment of $16,050.30 to the Maritime Dredging and Construction Company in 
connection with the dredging at St. John Harbour be reported. Is that motion 
ranted 2 

Mr. Carvett.—lI think that is all right. 


Motion carried. 


The committee adjourned until the afternoon. 
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House or ComMMoNs, 
ComirteE Room No. 32, 
Friday, April 1, 1910. 


The committee resumed at 2.30 p.m., Mr. Mackenzie in the chair. 


The examination of Mr. L. F. Clarry, continued. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. Referring again Mr. Clarry to the M. F. Lynch claim, I find that your in- 
structions from the government were received as early as February, that is your first 
item was on the third of February?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you continued to act for the government in that matter down to and in- 
cluding the 29th Mareh?—A. I presume so. 

Q. Just look at your bill, and see if that is right?—A. Yes (examines doc 
I presume that is correct. 

Q. So that at the time you wrote the letter that was read here this morning of 
the 9th February, 1909, to Mr. Graham, at Westwood, I think it is, you were acting 
for the government in the claim of M. F. Lynch?—A. Yes. 

Q. And were you acting in any other claims/—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. And you have told us this morning and I am not going to press that point, 
it is a matter for inference for anybody, that although you sent your letters to the 
government, to the office of Mr. McLennan, the superintendent at Peterborough, from 
time to time, embodying those claims, letters written on your legal letter paper, signed 
by yourself, that you had no idea whether the government did or did not know that you 
were prosecuting the claims on behalf of any of the parties, with regard to whom they 
subsequently instructed you?—A. I have no knowledge whatever that the Justice 
Department or any other department of the government, had any idea 

Q. When you were presenting the claims, and they subsequently instructed you ?— 
A. That I was acting for any of the claimants, whose title I subsequently investigated. 

Q. In other words, when they instructed you, you have no reason to believe they 
knew you were acting for those claimants?—A. I have no reason to believe it. 

Q. And you would not infer from the fact that you forwarded the letters anil 
these instructions came back, apparently founded upon the claims you had put in?— 
A. I would’nt have any reason to. 

Q. Not to infer it?-~A. Not from that, no. 

Q. I think it would be a reasonable inference ?—A. I do not know that it would; 
I do not know the system in Peterborough, what they do there. 

Q. Well, I will take an individual instance, if you like; for instance, when you 
settled with these various persons for a commission, you did so on the understanding 
that the claim that was allowed by the government was the claim that you put in?— 
A. I lost the trend of your question. 

Q. You have said this morning that when you collected or received commission 
from these various parties who were mentioned this morning, you did so with the 
understanding that the claim allowed by the government was the dam you put in; 
do you know what J mean?—A. I do not grasp it. 

Q. Well, I will take an individual instance, if you like; for instance, when you 
got from Adam Humphries $160?—A. Yes. 

Q. You got that understanding you had rendered service for it?—A. I had on 
his behalf. 

Q. That you had put in a claim, and that the government had recognized the 
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claim, and that, under the terms of your retainer, you were entitled to $1602—A. Yes, 


I believed I was entitled to it for the services I had rendered. 

Q. And you understood, when you got the instructions to search the title in Adam 
Humphries’ case, that it was in consequence of the claim you had previously forwarded 
to the government ?—A. Well, I knew it was. 

Q. You inferred that?—A. I knew it was to search Humphries’ title to the land. 

Q. To the land you had made the claim for?—A. I had filed the claim. 

Q. And you thought it was in pursuance of that?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. You interred that?—A. I knew that Humphries was being paid for a claim 
in which I had previously acted for him. 

Q. That you inferred, did you not?—A. In the government instructing me to in- 
vestigate the title in connection with the claim I had put in? 

Q. Isn’t that true?—A. Yes, that may be true. 

Q. Then, whether the government knew or not that you were acting for both 
sides, you knew you were acting for both sides?—A.,I knew that I had previously 
filed the claim. . 

Q. You knew that you were acting for both sides?—A. No, there are no two 
sides at all, my relationship with that man ceased before I did anything for the gov- 
ernment. 

Q. I only want to get it confirmed by you that the government could see that 
in these transactions you were acting for both the government and the individual? 
—A. Not when the relationship existed between us. 

_ Q. I didn’t say anything about that, I haven’t said that?—A. I am answering 
that way. 

Q. As a matter of fact, iake it another way, taking now the case of James “A. 
Warner, You acted for him?---A. Yes. 

Q. And in connection with ascertaining the state of the title to the Warner pro- 
perty, you acted for the government ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In reporting on the state of the title to the Warner property, you acted for 
the government/—A. Yes, some time subsequent to the relationship between Warner 
and me. 

Q. I am not saying anything about that, the records show that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were there any other cases in which you acted for the claimant and for the 
government? In which you forwarded a retainer such as I read here this morning ?— 
A. No, I think, Mr. Lennox, you have covered all of them. 

Q. The only one I have got is the Graham case.—A. I beg pardon, I think that 
is all, Mr. Lennox, 

Q. You think that is the only one sent out?—A. Yes. 

Q. Had you any connection with the Charles Fox claim of $720?—A. I had. 

@. Did you file or put in a claim for him?—A. No. 

Q. Did you investigate the title7—A. I did. 

Q. That is in the Township of Asphodel, is it? When was that claim put in— 
you didn’t put in the claim, but when were you instructed to investigate the title?— 
A. I think it would be in March. 

Q. I will help you as to that?—A. It may have been later. 

Q. It appears to have been the 22nd of April. That is the time—A. That 
may ke. 

Q. And did you get any special compensation in that case beyond what the gov- 
ernment paid you as your professional fee?—A. I got no compensation from Fox or 
any one else. 

Q. You simply got your professional fees, or you haven’t got them yet?—A. Yes, 

Q. That is the only thing you got in that case?—A. That is all. 

Q. How was that claim put in?—A. I know nothing about it beyond searching 
the title. 

Q. Did you make any demand on Fox?—A. No, nor on anykody else. 
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Q. You made an arrangement with the others?—A. Not a demand, I made an 
arrangement with some. f 

Q. Did you make any demand on Fox {—No. 

Q. Or any claim on him for commission?—A. No, sir, 

Q. Nor any suggestion to him to pay you a commission?—A. No, directly, in- 
directly or otherwise. 

Q. In any way at all?-—A. In no way at all. 

Q. I think you said the cheques were made out jointly to the parties who owned 
the land and yourself? In some cases, to you individually by name, and in others 
to you as agent of a department of the government?—A, As agent of the Justice 
Department. 

Q. Who suggested that?—A. I do not know anything about Tie 

Q. Is it that they are sometimes made out to you as agent of the Department of 
Justice, and sometimes to you by name with the name of the owner of the property 
joined in?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was not done at your suggestion in any shape or form?—A. I know 
nothing at all about it, or why it was done, I presume it was a matter of business 
with the department, as with any loan company or with any firm, 

Q. You would not assume anything this morning with regard to a good many 
things, which seemed to be evidence, so it is hardly worth your while assuming now. 
Now we have talked of parties in the township of Asphodel and in the village of 
Hastings. Did you put in some claims for parties in Perey?—A. Yes. 

Q. For Mr. Peter Brady ?—A. Yes. 

Q. His claim was $64?7—A. Yes. 

Q. When was that claim made?—A. I think it would be some time in February. 

Q. In February (—A. I think so, or it may have been in March. 

Q. Did you take a retainer from him?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he come to your office, or how was it?—A. Yes, he came to my office. 

Q. He initiated the transaction?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was in March?—A. I don’t know. I think may be it was March; yes, 
I think it was. 

Q. And at that time when Brady came to you, you had already been instructed in 
a number of cases to act for the government ?—A. Well, let me see the date and I will 
say. 

Q. 27th of March this is?—A. Yes. 

Q. At that date?7—A. Yes. 

Q. When Brady gave you his claim you had already—I see by the records sev- 
eral of them are dated the 10th of February }-—A. Yes. 

Q. You had already been instructed by the Department of Justice to investigate 
several titles for the government?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you were, as appears by the files, actually engaged in several of those 
cases at that time?—A. Yes. 

Q. You didn’t think that was inconsistent to act in those two different—we mill 
say independent capacities if you like?—A. I didn’t think it was inconsistent. 

Q. You didn’t instruct the department, I presume?—A. No. 

Q. You naturally would infer they would know it from the fact that your let- 
ters had gone in?—A. No, I can’t draw any inference from that at all. 

Q. Wiell, we will examine the officials. And the retainer was, I suppose, prac- 
tically in the same form as the retainer we have here now?—A. Yes, I presume it was. 

Q. And it was for that rate, twenty per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Twenty per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Brady’s claim has been paid?—A. Pardon me, I see the date on this 
(referring to the file). 

. we On the 27th March you seem to have been instructed?—A. (after referring to 
e) Yes. 
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Q. That claim has been paid by the government?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have been paid?—A. Yes. 

Q. What amount please?—A. From Mr. Brady? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, in Mr. Brady’s case his wife was a lunatic, and while she was 
not in an asylum or anything like that, she refused to join, and I had quite a num- 
ber ef consultations and one thing and another over it and acted on instructions 
from the cepartment, and Mr. Brady told me at the time he was willing to allow me 


somethir2 for any special services, and I got from him 


Q. Beyond the retainer?—A. No. It was not mentioned beyond the retainer. I 
think I ect from Mr. Brady $10. What is the amount of his claim? 

Q. His claim was a small one, it was only $642—A. I think I got $10 from Mr. 
Brady. 


2) 


Q 
Q 
Q 
M 


By Mr. Carvell: 


. You did not get the twenty per cent from him?—A. No. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Did you take the retainer for twenty per cent?—A. Yes. 
And you got the $10. Then A. Cameron, did you act for him?—A. I did. 
«WN. E. Q.” What is that for? 


r. CaRVELL.—Northeast quarter of 11—11. 


By Mr, Lennox: 


Q. Yes, northeast quarter of 11—11. What time did you get Cameron’s claim ? 
—A,. I think in April. 

Q. In April?—A. Yes. 

Q. And at that time you appear to have had a lot to investigate?—A. I was 

* investigating: a number of titles. 

Q. A number of titles for the government. And you had at that time a good man7 
claims in before the government for various individuals?—A. There were a number 
of claims in, yes. 


Q. And you took a retainer in that case?—A. Yes. 

Q. For how much?—A. Twenty per cent. 

Q. Were you naid it?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much$—A. I think I got $4, $4 or $4.50. 

Q. It ought to have been five ought it not?—A. Well I didn’t get it. , 

Q. Now that claim was put in when?—A. I think it was in April. Yes in April, 
T think. 


Q. Excuse me, when did you say you thought the Brady claim was put in?—A. I 


think I said March or April. 
Q. It seems to have been in before the 10th of February?—A. Oh, well, I was 


mistaken. 


that. 


Q. 


A. Yes, I presume so. 


PLLLLLOO 


Ens 


Mare 


Q. It seems to have been before the 10th February ?—A. The records will show 


You were paid, I suppose, the usual twenty per cent in the Cameron case ?— 


And you were allowed commission ?—A. Yes. 

James ©. Dickey; did you present that claim?—A. Yes. 

That seems to have been $136?—A. Yes. 

You took a retainer?—A. Yes. 

In the usual form?—A. In the usual form. 

And you have been paid?—A. Yes. 

The twenty per cent?—A. Yes. 

Do you remember when that claim was?—A. [ think it was in February or 
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Q. February or March?-—A. What page is that Mr. Lennox? 

Q. It is on page W—24, at the bottom of the page?—A. Yes. 

M. Carvetn.—lIt does not seem to be in the papers here, Mr. Lennox. 

Mr. Lennox.—This is in Perey you know. 

The Wirness.—I think it was in February, Mr. Lennox. I don’t remember exactly. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. And there is Patrick English?—A. Yes. 

Q. You put in his claim?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get a retainer in that claim?—A. No. : 

Q. You did not get a retainer in his case?—A. No. 

Q. Has he been paid?—A. I got he simply asked me to put in a claim. 
Q. To put in his claim?—A. Yes. 

Q. You did not take a retainer?—A. Did not take a retainer. 

Q. Were you paid for putting in his claim?—A. No. 

Q. Have you a claim for that?—A. No. 

Q. You were not charging for that?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know when you put the claim in?—A. Some time in February, I think. 
Q. Some time in February? 

Mr. Lennox.—Have you got Dickey’s claim there, Mr. Carvell? 


The Wirness.—I cannot tell you. I think it was some time in February Mr. 


Dickey’s claim. 


Q. The English claim you think was in February too?—A. I think so. 
Q. Yes, probably it was; the formal claim is made out in March?—A. Yes. 
Q. The 10th March—well, the formal claim is on the 30th March, but the certi- 


fieate of the engineer is the 10th March?—A. Yes. 


Q. Then, Francis McGuire, did you act for him?—A. Yes. 
Q. In all these cases, you also subsequently acted for the government, in all these 


cases I have mentioned ?—A. I searched the titles. 


Q. Just as you have told us already?—A. Yes. 
Q. Francis McGuire, you have a retainer from him?—A. Yes. 
Q. Was it paid?—A. It was paid. In searching his title, there was something 


in connection with his father’s will which had to be straightened up. I straightened 
it up, and gave him some copies of his father’s will and told him to let it go and 
call it square on that. 


Q. It was squared up, and you tore up the retainer?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, about when was that?—A. It was somewhere about the same time, in 


February or March. 


Q. At the time you put in McGuire’s claim, you had received instructions in 


several cases from the government ?—A. Yes. 


Q. James ©. Dickey’s claim was before the government as early as the 10th 


February, at all events the formal claim was in then, I do not see the certificate of 
the engineer at this stage—there seem to be two valuations, and then this other one, 
this is MceGuire’s, I suppose, you received instructions on the 22nd March, presum- 
ably 7—A. I presume that is correct. 


Q. That is probably correct, and the claim I think you said was probably put 


in in February 2—A. Yes, I think so. 


Q. Yes, it was in by the 10th February, and the valuator made his report on the 


claim on the 18th February. Then did you act for Mary A. Seriver?—A. Yes. 


. That was a small claim, and you took a retainer ?—A. Yes. 
She came to your office?—A. Yes. 

. For twenty per cent?—A. Yes. 

. That was paid?—A. Yes. 
. And for Thomas Williamson?—A. Yes. - 
. You put in his claim?—A. Yes. 
. That was $48?—A. Yes. 


LOLQDLLO 
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Q. 
Q. 
Q. 


Took a retainer?—A. Yes. 
And that was paid?—A. Yes. 
Do you know the date of the Seriver claim, when it was put in?—A. I think 


it would be March or—yes, March, I think. 


 Q. 
Q. 
Q. 


26th March?—A. Yes. 
It was on pretty well in March when you put it in?—A. Yes. 
So that you had most of the claims in, this was about the latest date we have 


come to?—A. Yes, that is the latest. 


Q. So you put all the claims we have spoken of this morning in before that one? 
—A. Yes 

Q. You had instructions, beginning on the 3rd February ?—A. Yes, about that 
time. : 

Q. And following that on down from the government?—A. Instructions? 

Q. In the various cases we have mentioned?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Williamson’s was put in on the 23rd March?—A. Yes. 


Q. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


This Seriver claim, I think you said Scriver, paid you a retainer, and 


Williamson paid you his retainer?—A. Yes. 


Q. 


And Williamson’s was put in?—A. Williamson’s was not 20 per cent, I 


think he only paid me $3 or $4. 


Q. 


I am afraid there is no bill in this. That is all you had in Perey Township, 


I think 2—A. Yes. 


Q. 


Then you had some in Ottonabee?—A. I had some two or three in Ottonabee. 


Mr. Lennox.—We hadn’t moved for any return, but if it is not objectionable, I 
will take those matters up now. 
Mr. Carvet.—I have no objection. 


Q. 
Q. 
claims. 


Q. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
You had some in Otonabee?—A. Yes. 
I will just mention the names, and you can tell me at once if you had those 
R. J. Adamson ?—A. I don’t know it. 
Patrick Bolin?—A. Don’t know it. I might say to put you right in that, 


that I never acted— 


Q. 


You might just tell me those you acted for in that township?—A. I never 


acted for the government in that township, never investigated any titles. 


Q. 
Q. 


You did not?—A. None at all. I put in two or three claims from there. 
Tell me which those claims were that you put in?—A. There was a man by 


the name of John Faux? 


Q. Yes, John Faux, you put in his claim?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he undertake to pay you anything?—A. Yes. 

Q. He did?—A. Yes. 

Q. He has not paid you?—A. No. 

Q. He has refused?—A. Yes. 

Q. You got a retainer from him?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the date of that retainer?—A. Early in January. 

Q. Early in January?—A. Yes. 

Q. What time did you forward this claim?—A. About the time I got it, early in 
January. 


Q. Do you remember how much his claim was?—A. I think it was $400. 


L2LLL 00: 


stands. 


$4002—A. Yes. 

Did he sign the retainer?—A. Yes. 

Why didn’t he pay it?—A. I don’t know. He refused to pay it. 

He refused to pay it?—A. Yes. 

And you haven’t sued him?—A. No. 

That is just the way the matter stands?—A. That is the way the matter 
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Q. Did you tear up that retainer?—A. I don’t think I did. 

Q. It would hardly be fair to let him know if you did, anyway that is the way 
the matter stands?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was for 20 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. He has been paid by the government?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. He would be paid through you2?—A. No, he would not be paid through me. 

Q. Who investigated the title in that case+—A. I think it was firm of lawyers 
in Peterborough. 

Q. What is the name?—A. O’Connel & Gordon, I think. 

Q. Was there a man named Elmhurst in Otonabee?—A. No, I did not act for 
him. 

Q. You did not act for him?—A. No. 

Q. Did you endeavour, in any way, to get him to put his business in your hands? 
—A. He came to my office once. 

Q. That is Elmhurst?—A. Yes, when I was out, and he spoke about it to my 
stenographer, who told me about it afterwards, that he wanted me toe put in his 
claim. 

Q. I don’t know whether my instructions are correct or not, but it is only fair 
to tell you, so that you can anticipate, in case he should be called, but what I am 
instructed is, that you solicited, and endeavoured to get him to put his claim in 
your hands on two or three oecasions?—A. He came to my office on the first occasion 
without my knowledge in any shape, manner, or form, when I was busy or wasn’t 
in, and I knew nothing at all about it until I was told by my stenographer that he 
had been in. 

Q. Well, is there any more?—A. Well, when I heard he was in I had a man 
working for me and told him to go up and see if he would come down, and the man 
went there and he told me that he had put in a claim himself in Peterborough, and 
I have heard nothing since 

Q. What do you mean when you say ‘you had a man working for you’?—A. 
IT had a man working around my house, choring and one thing and another. 

Q. And you sent him up to see this man?—A. Yes. 

Q. And still he did not come?—A. He did not come and I don’t know any more 
about him in any shape, manner or form. 

Q. There is nothing more than what you have told me?—A. Nothing more. 

Q. Is there any one else in that township?—A. Yes, there was a man by the 
name of Foley, the two Foley brothers. 

Q. Yes, there is E. C. Foley and there is James C. Foley ?—A. Well, I presume 
these are the men. 

Q. There are just two of them as far as I can see?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you put in their claim?—A. Yes. 

Q. Claims for two different parties?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now the first one appears to be a claim for $380?—A. Yes, I see, here it is. 

Mr. Carveti.—Just a moment. Did this witness afterwards search any of these 
titles?—A. No, I did not. I don’t know anything about them. 

Mr. Carvetit.—Do you think it is fair to go into a man’s private affairs? 

The Wirness.—It has no connection with the government in any manner or 
form. 

Mr. Lennox.—It is important in this way; it shows how much reason the govern- 
ment had to know that this gentleman was acting on behalf of private individuals — 
in putting in claims, and it goes to the questign of whether the government should 
have employed him in acting for them as well. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. You put in a claim for Mr. E. C. Foley?—A. Yes. 
Q. When was that?—A. Oh, now Mr. Lennox, I can’t tell you exactly, sometime in 
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January. You are asking me a lot of questions now—it was some time in January 
or February, I think it was in January. 
Q. And you took retainers from these two parties?—A. Yes. 
Q. And have been paid for them ?—A. I don’t know. 
Q. You don’t know?—A. No. 
Q. Do you know whether you have their retainers or not?—A. Well, they may 
be in existence. 
Q. Well have you been paid?—A. No, I beg your pardon. Have I been paid? 
Q. Have the retainers been paid to you?/—A. No, sir, nothing at all. 
Q. Not yet?—A. No. 
Q. And you don’t know whether the parties have been paid by the government 
or not?—A. I don’t know anything about it. 
Q. Now are there any others in Otonabee?—A. No, that is all, Mr. Lennox, to 
my recollection. 
Q. In Alnwick you put in some claims for parties there?—A. I put in a few in 
Alnwick, yes. 
Q. Will you give the names, can you remember the names?—A. I think I ean tell 
you. 
. Will you read them over?—A. There was Thomas McCracken. 
. Yes?—A. George Brown, Nixon Timlin. 
Wetherup?—A. Wetherup, yes. 
J. Wetherup?—A. Yes. 
Sherwin #—A. Yes. 
Austin Shewin?—R. Yes. 
Andrew Smith?—A. No. 
. William H. Johnson ?—A. Yes. 
William O. Harris?—A. No. 
. Curtis. John E. Curtis?—A. No. 
Margaret Burisson?—A. No. 
Those are all, I think I have mentioned the names?—A. Yes. 
. Did you get retainers from each of these people?—A. Yes. 
. You got retainers from them all?—A. Yes. 
. Twenty per cent?—A. No, it was there were some of them fifteen. 
. Some of them fifteen and some of them twenty?—A. Yes. 
And they have all been paid, have they ’—A. I don’t know. 
I mean as far as you are concerned4—A. My part of it? No, they have not. 
Your retainers have not been paid?—A. No. they have not. 
. In any of these cases+—A. Austin Sherwin paid me and 
. Take Austin Sherwin by himself ?—A. Yes. 
. Austin Sherwin’s was a $40,000 claim?—A. Yes. 
. And you took a retainer in that/—A. Yes. 
. And it has been paid?—A. Yes. 
. Did you have a claim for Robert Sherwin?—A. Robert Sherwin, no. There 
was one Sherwin. I had Austin’s and may have had Robert’s, but I have only been 
paid the two. That is Robert McCracken, or not Robert, what is the name there? 
Mr. Carvett.-—Thomas. 
The WitNess.—Thomas McCracken, yes. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. Thomas McCracken, you have been paid his claim?—A. Yes. 

Q. And only these two?—A. Only these two. 

Q. Why have the others not been paid?—A. They were not paid and IJ have not 
done anything about it. 

Q. Have you torn up the retainers 1—A. No. 

Q. You have the retainers?—A. I think I can find the retainers. 

Q. Did you ever demand any of them?—A. I did in some of them, yes. 
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. And some of them refused to pay?—A. Yes. 

. On what grond?—A. Well, they said that is was too much money. 

Too HON money ?—A. Yes. 

And still these are all, I think, very small claims aren’t they 2—A. Yes. 

. They have refused to pay and you have not followed it up?—A. Yes. You 
are aware that I was not acting for—did not search any of these titles. , 

Q. I was going to ask you. You did not search any of them?—A. I didn’t. 

Q. In none of these cases at all?—A. None of them whatever. 

Q. I don’t know the lay of the land very well. Are there any other townships ?— 
A. None. 

Q. Are these all?—A. This is all I had anything to do with. 

Q. Now, I have heard some one speaking of Mr. Henry Humphries.—A. Are 
you ready for him ? 

Q. I was going to ask you about Henry Humphries. Now, did you have a re- 
tainer from Henry Hmuhpries?—A. I did. 

Q. For 15 per cent ?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the same general form?—A. No, that is the first I drew. 

Q. It was the first retainer you Area 2—A. Yes, and I wrote it out in longhand; 
but, of course, the agreement was to give me 15 per cent. 

Q. And was it dependent upon your getting recovery ?—A. I do not know whether 
there was a rider to that effect or not; I do not know; I do not know that there was, 
but there may have been. 

Q. I meant was there also a specific clause that in case you did not recover you 
should not charge him anything?—A. As I haye said, it may have been. 

Q. It may have been the same general trend as the retainer we have had here? 
—A. It may have been; it is destroyed. 

Q. Is that retainer in existence ?—A. No, sir, it is not. 

Q. Have you destroyed it or given it up2—A. I destroyed it in Humphries’ 
presence in my office. 

Q. Did you ever say anything to Humphries to the effect that he would be de- 
pendent in any way on getting his claim paid on having you employed?—A. Never 
in any shape or form, directly or indirectly. 

Q. You never intimated to him that you were the only source or channel through 
which he could hope for suecess?—A. Never in any shape, manner or form, directly or 
indirectly. 

Q. I need not put it to you in any of the different forms, you appreciate what I 
am, trying to get at?-A. Never in any shape, manner or form. 

Q. Did you ever say ta anybody else in your office that if Humphries had been 
willing to pay you 15 per cent, he would have got his claim through?—A. No, I never 
did. 

Q. Or that he did not get his claim through because he did not give you 15 per 
cent ?—A. No, I never did. 

Q. I can’t give you the name of the person, but it was related to me that there 
was such a person. Did you say that in any form?—A. No, I never did. 

Q. From what I have been instructed, Mr. Clarry, I am not instructed as to the 
name—?—A. Yes. 

Q. You said to some gentleman in your office either that Humphries would have 
got his claim through if he had been willing to give you 15 per cent, or that he did 
not get it through because he did not give you 15 per cent?—A. Your information is 
absolutely false, I say that most unequivocally, I deny that I said that in any shape, 
manner or form. 

Q. What was the difficulty between you and Mr. Humphries? Give it briefly, if 
it ean be given briefly—aA. Well, I don’t want to give you a long rehash of what 
took place. 

Mr. CarVELL. 


LeLOO 


> 


We want it, give it—A. Well, the Humphries matter started—— 
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The Cuamman.—Has it anything to do with this inquiry ? 

Mr. Lennox.—I am not at all particular whether we go into it at all, but my 
learned friend (Mr. Carvell) asked for it, and it has been referred to seve:al times. 

Mr. CarveLu.—Humphries is the man that is making the trouble. 
___Mr, Lennox.—Humphries is not the man that made all the trouble-—A. There is 
another one. 

The Cuairman.—If they fall out, and have some private trouble, I am not at all 
sure it is necessary to have it gone into here unless it is of some importance. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. My learned friend here suggests there was some difficulty about the title?— 
A. About a portion of the property, about 37 acres. 

Q. How many acres of claim was put in—the whole of it?—A. There are 200 
acres on the whole lot. 

Q. And it appears that he had parted with 37 acres?—A. Yes, 

Q. To some relative, I believe?—A. I think it was to his son, Joseph Humphries. 

Q. And I think he subsequently regained the title back again?—A. He told me 
he had, and requested me to write to Ottawa, to know whether they would allow Mr. 
Aylesworth’s valuation, and I did so; some eight or ten years ago Mr. Aylesworth 
had made a valuation, and Humphries made a settlement with him last fall. 

Q. As I understand it, Mr. Humphries was not satisfied to accept the amount the 
government was willing to pay?—A. Yes, 

Q. You understand that?—A. I understand that thoroughly. 

Q. Is not that substantially the whole difficulty ?—A. Well, I think Mr. Humph- 
ries blames me for being responsible for having his claim knocked down. 

Q. Does he?—A. [ think so. 

Q. I do not know as to that; as I said, I had dinner with him, and he did not 
“tell me that. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. We have his letter here to that effect—Has he written to that effect? 
Mr. Lennox.—Well, let us have the letter. 

Mr. Carvett.—There are two letters here. 

Mr. Lennox.—Now this is the letter, February 1, 1910, (reads) :— 

‘Dear Sik,—Would you kindly let me know if the governments 
The CHamMan.—To whom is that letter addressed, Mr. Lennox? 
‘Mr. Lennox.—It was not addressed to anybody. To whom is this supposed to 

have come to, Mr. Bell? 
Mr. Brri.—It was addressed to the Department of Railways and Canals. 
Mr. LENNox (reads) : 

“Dear Sir,—Would you kindly let me know if the government’s members 
on drowned lands claims intend to pay my claim according to late Wm. Ayles- 
worth’s valuation, 14 years ago, as I am in the same position that I was then. I 
owned the whole lot, and I own the whole lot now, No. 2, con. 3, Asphodel, 100 
acres. 40 acres drowned, damages $20 dollars per acre. That was Mr. Ayles- 
worth’s award; I think L. F. Clarry is blocking my claim, as I would not give 
him 15 per cent on the whole amount, and you were paying him to look up the 
title, besides I had no business with him, and don’t want any with him, as I think 
there has been a lot of money paid by the government for drowned lands claims, 
where there was no drowned land at all from the waters of the River Trent, or 
Rice lake, which will be proved to you yet. Hoping this is satisfactory, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) H. HUMPHRIES, 
Hastings P.O! 


b 
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Then there was this letter in reply (reads) :— 
‘Fepruary 5, 1910. 


TRENT CANAL. 
Claimant—H. HuMPuRIEs. , 


Dear Sir—Referring to your communication of the 1st inst., you ask when 
your claim for compensation for damages to your property, caused by the waters 
of the Trent canal is to be settled. I have to say that the department does not 
see its way clear to make any increase in the valuation of the property in ques- 
tion, and, shou!d you persist in your refusal to accept the same, you must find 
your recourse in the courts. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
(Sed.) L. K. JONES, 
H. Humenrtss, Esq., Secretary. 

Hastings, Ont. 


Q. Now you have told me, have you, Mr. Clarry, of all the claims that you know 
of that you put in?—A. Yes, sir, to the best of my recollection, I have told you every- 
thing. 

Q. And you have given me the dates as far as you can?—A. Yes, as far as I can, 
I have done it. 

Q. And vou say as far as your books and records are concerned, they are packed 
up?—A. It would be a matter of almost impossibility to get them. 

Q. It would be any how a matter of very great difficulty +—A. Very great difficulty 
to get at them. 

Q. And we can probably get those dates from the departments here?—A. Oh, I 
have no doubt you can. 

Q. That is on matters that have been the subject of correspondence, claims you 
put in and soon?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say that as far as you can recall the only letter you sent out to the 
character that IJ read here this morning A. Yes. 

Q. Was a letter to the Grahams?—<A. That is all as far as I ean recall, Mr. 
Lennox. 

Mr. Lennox.—That is all I have to ask. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Now, Mr. Clarry, I won’t keep you very long. I would like a little explanation 
as to this letter sent by you to the brother of Mr. Graham. That letter is dated 9tk 
February, 1909. You say in it (reads): 


‘Inclosed you will find retainer which I will ask you to kindly have your 
brother fill in and sign in your presence. Please return it with Mr. Dickson.’ 


What did you mean by that sentence: ‘ Please return it with Mr. Dickson?—A. I 
meant this: Mr. Dickson, as I stated, was going up to inspect the land of every land- 
owner there, and if Mr. Graham had consented and had signed the retainer, he would 
have had Mr. Dickson to go right ahead and inspect the land and appraise the 
damages, or assess the damages for whatever might be sustained, and he would seal up 
the note and send it back with Mr. Dickson. 

Q. But the letter does not say that?—A. J didn’t say it, no. 

Q. You simply use the words: ‘ Please then return it with Mr. Dickson?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose that meant by the hands of Mr. Dickson?—A. Well, I did expect it 
that way. I thought it would come back in a sealed envelope. 

Q. You made no request that this was to be inclosed, or A. No, I did not. 

Q. Or anything done to prevent Mr. Graham handing the document to Mr. Dick- 
son?—A. He may not have been there. 
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Q. I suppose at that time Mr. Dickson knew you were acting for various people in 
this matter ?—A. I don’t know that he did. 

Q. Do you think Mr. Dickson didn’t know at that time that you were acting for 
these people?—A. I don’t know that he did. : 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. For instance, G. A. L. Humphries?—A. Well he came to me to know where he 
lived, yes. 


Q. You had put in a claim?—A. I had put in a claim cnd filed it previously. 
By Mr. Barker: 


Q. At all events that is your explanation?—A. Yes. 

Q. That Mr. Dickson would be returning to your office?—A. Yes. 

Q. And would bring back that retainer to you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you did not say anything that you objected to his seeing the retainer or 
anything else?—A. I did not mention it in the letter, no. 

Q. Or otherwise?—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. Or otherwise ?—A. I never discussed it with him. 

Q. In that letter you say: ‘Have him hang out for 12 or 15 acres.’ That is Mr. 
Graham was to hang out for 12 or 15 acres and so on?—A. Yes. 

Q. ‘And make the settlement with Mr. Dickson, and I will be perfectly satisfied ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Satisfied?—A. Yes, 

Q. At that time, that is the 9th of February, you were already acting for the 
government in some of this group of claims?—A. Well, according to the dates fur- 
nished by Mr. Lennox there was one claim. 

Q. One claim?—A. Yes. 

Q. Still you had within a week been instructed by the government to examine 
the title in one of these claims?—A. That is true. 

Q. At the time you wrote this letter, you had already been instructed by the 
government to act for them in some of these claims?—A. In one of those claims, 
yes. 

Q. And you did act on that claim?—A. Yes. 

Q. What claim was that, ‘can you recall?—A. I think it was Lynch. 

Q. Now, you say, as I understand it, Mr. Clarry, that if your principal in any 
of these cases failed to make good title for the government you would get no com- 
mission from him?—A. Well the money would not be paid. 

Q. Then you would not get anything?—A. I did not get anything. 

Q. You would have no claim against your principal?—A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. I think that is expressly stated?—A. No, it is expressly stated ‘if the 
damages were not awarded.’ I think it says so there, doesn’t it? 

Q. ‘In case no damages are awarded to me IT am to pay nothing?’—A. Yes. 

Q. Well that is what I meant: you were to get nothing in the shape of a com- 
mission for your services/—A. No. 

Q. Unless the claim was granted by the government ?—A. To be sure. 

Q. And the title passed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you were not paid your commission until after the title was actually 
passed. I understand that that was the practice 2—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Were you not therefore interested 1 nthe deal to the extent of your com- 
mission 2—A. Not necessarily. I don’t think I was necessarily. 

Q. You were not to be paid unless the deal went through?—A. Unless the 
money was awarded. f 

Q. Therefore I put it to you that you were interested in the deal to the extent 
of one-fifth in some cases?—A. Well, I was to get the commission, there was no doubt 
of that. Yes. 
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Q. If the title, I repeat again, was not passed, you would not get your twenty 
per cent commission ’—A. J would not. 

Q. Now, when you were employed by the government to examine titles on these 
various deals did you tell them what your interest was?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. You did not?—A. No. 

@. You said nothing to them?—A. No. 

Q. You never said you were to get a commission if the titles were passed ?— 
A. No. 

Q. As far as you know, did any one on the part of the government know what 
your position was?—A. No. 

Q. What your interest was?—A. No. 

Q. Did Mr. Dickson know ?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Well, I would say from that letter you were not at all afraid of his knowing 
it?—A. Well, I never told him, he didn’t know it from me. 

Q. Are you aware in any manner that Mr. Dickson knew?—A. No. 

Q. That you were getting a commission from any of these people?—A. I am not 
aware, 

Q. He, of course, was seeing these people and talking to the farmers?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you were not trying to conceal it from him?—A. I don’t know that 
Mr. Dickson knew anything at all about any arrangements that I had with my 
clients. 

Q. He did not know it as a fact?—A. No, not from me. 

Q. Mr. Dickson then, as I understand, did not know when he recommended 
the government to pay a certain sum of money, that the man he was dealing with 
was really willing to take eighty per cent of the money?—A. I don’t know that he 
did, not from me. 

Q. What was Mr. Dickson?—A. Well, what do you mean. 

Q. What was his business there in this matter, what was his position?—A. I 
presume he was a valuator. 

Q. He was the man who was to estimate the amount of compensation to be given? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And I presume he alone was doing that?—A. He alone so far as I know. 

Q. You at all events knew that a man that Mr. Dickson was recommending a. 
certain payment should be given to was really willing to take eighty per cent of that? 
—A. Well, I knew that, yes, that I was to get my fees out of it. 

Q. Did you at any time when you were acting for the government, they being 
your clients, communicate the fact to them that these people would take eighty per 
cent of what Mr. Dickson recommended ?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. You knew he was recommending certain sums and that the people were 
willing to take less?—A. I knew what he was—— I knew, yes, what he had been. 
awarding them. 

Q. And you did not communicate that to your clients, the government? In the 

- Warner case, I think it was, the compensation was to be $330 nominally, but with 
the twenty per cent off it would only be $2642—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose that is all that Warner got?—A. That is all that Warner got. 

Q. And you got $66 and $25.86 for legal services?—A. Well, I haven’t got it yet. 

Q. We will take it that you are entitled to get it and will get it?—A. The 
account is filed there. 

Q. That is your portion of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that out of that claim of $320, you received something like $91 or $922— 
A. Well, the figures will show for themselves. 

Mr. Carvett.—How did you put that? Out of the claim of $330 he received what? 

Mr. Barxer.—In respect of the claim of $330 that Mr. Warner had, the solicitor 
acting for the title got in all, including his commission, $91.86. 

Mr. Carvett.—Not from Warner. 

Mr. Barxer.—No, I do not say so, he got it in respect of that claim. 
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Mr. Carvetu.—You are not putting that fairly. 

Mr. Barker.—I am not misrepresenting. I put it just as it is. 

Mr. CarvELL.—You mean that includes the fees paid by the Justice Department 
for searching the titles? 

Mr. Barker.—I am putting it quite clearly that way. Now, Mr. Clarry, will you 
tell us roughly in a general way, I don’t want it down to dollars or tens of dollars, 
what was the gross amount of commission that you received, or are intitled yet to 
receive out of this group of claims?—A. The amount that I have received 2 

Q. The total amount that you have received, and that you are to receive, what 
was the commission ? 

Mr. CarveLtt.—Separate them. 

A. I can’t, the figures are here. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. I don’t care whether it is within a hundred dollars, give it roughly.—A. It 
may have been $400 or $500. 

Q. In addition to the costs; fees for service?—A. Yes. 

Q. Roughly, what would that be?—A. That may have been $400. 

Q. And what would the costs be?—A. I said $400—I don’t know. 

Mr. Carvett.—You are all wrong. 

A. I don’t know, I am approximating the thing. 

Mr. Carvety.—I saw the account this morning, and it is $240, now as taxed, 
somewhere about that, I have forgotten the exact amount. 

A. Yes, that may be what it is. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Did you ever have any conversation with Mr. Dickson as to any of those 
claims for compensation?—A. As to the amounts allowed? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, in a general way we have mentioned it. 

Q. Did you have discussion as to what was fair?—A. Yes, I have. 

(. Did he ask your opinion?—A. No. 

Q. Did you volunteer it?7—A. No. 

Q. Did you give it?—A. No. 

Q. What was the nature of your conversation ?—A. In the ease of Charlie Fowlds, 
Mr. Dickson came down, and I telephoned Mr. Fowlds who was sick in bed, and he 
asked me if I could show Mr. Dickson where the damaged land was. I did so, and 
Mr. Dickson came down to my office, and I asked Mr. Fowlds over the telephone 
how much he wanted; he replied $300. I said that Mr. Dickson was prepared to take 
$150, and I asked him further if he could possibly come down; he told me that he 
could not, and I do not think he did get down for several days. However, he wound 
up by saying that he would leave that part of it to me, and that, if I was satisfied 
that was all that could be obtained, he would be satisfied. I rung him up, and said 
that Mr. Dickson stated all that he could give was $150, and he said he was satisfied. 

Q. And Mr. Dickson agreed to that?—A. Yes, with Mr. Fowlds’ consent. 

Q. Were you entitled to commission on that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Dickson know it?—A. He did not know it, not from me. 

Q. You didn’t tell him?—A. No, I didn’t tell him. 

Q. But he knew you were acting for the government ?—A. I don’t know whether 
he did or not. 

Q. He didn’t know it?—A. I don’t know whether he did or not. 


Buy Mr. Lennox: 
Q. Why did he come to you?—A. Because he knew that I was filing claims on 


behalf of clients. 
Q. He knew you were, and the government didn’t?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Barker: 

Q. You mean to say that in all these transactions, fifteen I think you say there 
were ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That Mr. Dickson did not learn, at least you know nothing of his having 
learned in any way, that you were concerned for any of these people?—A. Not for 
any fees or commissions at all. 

Q. Nor percentages—did he know in any respect whatever, did anybody know 
so far as you were aware, was Mr. Dickson informed that you were acting in any 
shape or form?—A. I don’t, but when Mr. Dickson came to me I presume that he 
had some advice that I had filed claims. 

Q. And he would come to see you on behalf of the people you were acting for? 
—A. Some he did, and some he didn’t. 

Q. Then he must have known?—A. Some he did, and some he didn’t. 

Q. Then he must have known that you were acting for some of these claimants? 
—A. I presume he did. 

Q. And you can’t tell us whether he did or did not know the nature of your 
retainers ?—A. No, I can’t tell you. 

Q. You don’t know that he didn’t know?—A. I don’t know that he did or that 
he did not, he did not know it from me; I know that. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Was Mr. Dickson in the office when you dictated this Graham letter to your 
stenographer ?—A. He was not. 

Q. He was not?—A. No, he was not. 

Q. So that he did not hear it dictated?—A. No, sir, he did not. 

Q. You are quite sure about that?—A. Yes, I am sure of it. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Did you have any communication or understanding with the minister, the 
deputy minister, or any official of the Railway Department, by which you would be 
able to adjust those claims any different to what anybody else would?—A. None 
whatever. 

Q. Did you ever have any talk with the minister, the deputy minister, or any- 
body in the department, in that connection?—A. No, I never did. 

Q. Did you have any arrangement with the superintendent of the canals. with 
Mr. McLennan, the superintendent of the Trent canal, or with any of his officials, 
by which you would have any success or consideration beyond what anybody else 
would. have?—A. Absolutely not. 

Q. Then, if that be true, it was a purely business transaction between sou and 
the different parties?—A. It was. 

Q. Who was the first party to come to you on this question?—A. Henry Hum- 
phries. 

Q. Do you know how he came to you?—A. Well, I do 

Q. Is it confidential? Can you tell us why ?—A. Well, I don’t know that it is; 
he came to me early in the fall, I don’t suppose there is any secret about it, it was 
before the general election in 1908, and told me he wanted to get his claim settled. 
I told him to let it stand until after the elections, and to come and see me then. 
When he came in, he showed me some correspondence he had with Mr. Findlay, who 
was then the member for East Peterborough, who had been trying to do something, and 
he told me that Mr. Findlay wasn’t doing anything, and wanted me to take it up. 
After the election he came in several times, and bothered me about it. I told him 
I would take hold of the claim if he would pay me for the work what I wanted; he 
would not pay me fees, but he agreed to pay 15 per cent. 

Q. Did you discuss fees with him?—A. Yes, and he would not pay it; he said 
that he had been seeking for years and had been down to Ottawa to try and get it 
settled, and he was sick of it. 
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Q. He wouldn’t pay you any fees, but he would give you a commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. And at that time you drew up the retainer?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long a time had these claims against the department been in existence, 
to your knowledge?—A. Previous to Mr. Humphries? 

Q. Yes—A. Mr. Humphries is the first person from whom I got the slightest 
information about the matter. 

- Q. Did you or did you not know that a vote had been passed by parliament ?— 
A. I wasn’t aware of it. 

Q. You were not?—A. No. 

Q. He gave you the first information?—A. He gave me the first information. 

Q. From information subsequently received when there had been communications 
between some official of the department and Mr. Humphries. When did the corres- 
pondence commence’?—A. J don’t understand. 

Q. From the information you subsequently received what was the earliest date 
that some official of the department had taken the question of damages up with Mr. 
Humphries?—A. From information I have subsequently received, it would be shortly 
after Mr. Humphries gave’ me his retainer. 

Q. Well, but were there not negotiations away back for years and years?—A. Yes, 
{ discovered that, as I say. 

Q. When was that?—A. About ten years ago. 

Q. With whom were those negotiations had?—A. With the late W. R. Aylesworth. 

Q. Who is he?—A. Mr. Dickson’s predecessor as valuator. 

Q.*You have no knowledge I suppose of what took place between those two gentle- 
men?—A. excepting that I subsequently saw an offer signed by Mr. Humphries, and 
recommended by Mr. Aylesworth. 

Q. When Mr. Humphries came to you did he have any documents signed by 
Mr. Aylesworth?—A. No. 

Q. Did he state to you what he was going to take?—A. Yes, he wanted $40 per 
acre for what he had drowned. 

Q. Did he tell you how many acres there were?—A. I think he said about 40. 

Q. You use the word ‘drowned,’ does that have any special significance up in 
that section of the country ?—A. Not so far as I know. 

Q. Does it mean that land is entirely covered with water the year round or 
covered during a portion of the year?—A. Well, it would be during a portion of the 
year. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Q. Rendered non-productive?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Oarvett.—I want to know, because I find the word ‘drowned’ here, and I 
also find the word ‘ submerged.’ 

Mr. Barker.—Drowned so as not to produce. 

The Wirness.—Henry makes a distinction, I believe. 

Mr. Carvett.—I understand they draw a distinction that land which is covered 
permanently is called drowned land. The other is some other term. 

Mr. Lennox.—Most of it is drowned. That is a term they seem to use most 
frequently. 

The Witness.—That may be latterly. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Now, after you filed this claim by Mr. Humphries, did you have any further 
correspondence with the department or any officials?—A. Yes. 

Q. Many letters?—A. I wrote the department a number of letters, yes. 

Q. To whom?—A. To the superintendent, and I wrote to the Department of 
Railways and Canals. 

Q. And you got answers from them?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Well, finally the matter was handed to you as agent of the Department of 
Justice, you say ?—A. To search Mr. Humphries’ title. 

Q. Do you know what the modus operandi is in having one of these claims put 
through and getting the money back? If you do, I wish you would tell us?—A. 
Having one of these claims put through ? 

Q. Yes, from the time the claim is filed till the cheque is paid?—A. Well, the 
valuator visits the property. Do you want to start from there? ‘i 

Q. Yes—A. And he makes a settlement there. He finds out how much the 
claimant wants, I believe. Well, I don’t know of my own knowledge whoever it is 
handed in to, I presume to the superintendent—and I know nothing at all about it 
until I get a letter from the 

Q. Do you know what happens after that ?—A. I know nothing about it at all. 

Q. Do you know whether it goes to the Department of Railways and Canals or 
to the Justice Department ?—A. From knowledge subsequently acquired, I believe it 
goes to the Department of Railways and Canals. 

Q. And then from there to where?—A. To the Department of Justice. 

Q. When you receive instructions to search titles you receive them from whom? 
—A. The Department of Justice every time. 

Q. Now, you received instructions to search Mr. Henry Humphries’ title?—A. 
Yes, 

Q. Did you do so?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did you find?—A. I found that Mr. Humphries, when he made his offer 
of settlement, had certified that he owned the whole of Jot No. 2, in the 4th concession, 
township of Asphodel, whereas he had sold between the time of Mr. Aylesworth’s 
valuation and the time of Mr. Aylesworth’s award; he had sold 37 acres. I pointed 
it out to him, and he told me that of the 37 acres none was drowned. 

Q. Yes?—A. That all the drowned land was on the part then owned by him. I 
told him I could not accept it that way, and would have to get instructions from the 
Department of Justice. He told me he would make a declaration to that effect, and 
I represented that to the Justice Department. I told them that Mr. Humphries said 
there was no drowned Jand on the 37 acres and he would make a declaration to that 
effect, and I asked them for instrnetions. About a month later I got instructions to 
the effect that they had caused a re-inspection to be made, and that of the 37 acres 
claimed or that had been sold by Mr. Humphries and of which he said none was dam- 
aged, 8 acres had been found damaged by the valuator, and the valuator had also 
reported that the late Mr. Aylesworth allowed for 20 acres of marsh, which the goy- 
ernment was then allowing nothing for, and the result was that Mr. Humphries’ 
claim was reduced by 28 acres. 

Q. Or down to ?—A. From $800 to $240. 

Q. I mean in acreage?—A. From 40 acres down to 12, that is reduced by 28. 

Q. Did Mr. Dickson appraise the land at the same rate per acre as Mr. Ayles- 
worth ?—A. According to the same rate and allowed him the $20 per acre. 

Q. Was this changed condition of affairs brought about by the result of your 
investigation ’—A. Well, of course I found his title defective and made the report. 

Q. That started it and it was brought about as a result?—A. It was written 
there in the office, I dictated the letter to the Department of Justice pointing out the 
discovery. 

Q. Did he accept the $2407—A. He did not. When I got the report that the 
value was reduced to $240 he told me to ask the department if they would allow Mr. 
Aylesworth’s valuation, then he bought back the 37 acres, 

Q. Did you do that?—A. I did. And they said to offer I got instructions 
from the department to offer Mr. Humphries $240, and if he refused to accept it to’ 
return the papers. 

Q. Did you return them?—A. I did not. I spoke to Mr. Humphries about it 
again, and shortly after that I was in Western Canada and I remained there for 
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about a month. When I came back Mr. Humphries was away, and he remained away 
for about two months, and the matter was not taken up again until September, and 
I opened up negotiations again or tried to have them opened up, but they were firm 
and said they could not touch it again, to try to get him to take the $240, and if he 
did not he would be open to his remedies. 

Q. Then he has not, so far as you know, accepted the $2407—A. He has not 
accepted the $240. 

Q. Do you know of anything else he has done?—A. Well, he blames me for the 
trouble. 

Mr. Lennox.—And has communicated with the enemy ? 

The Witness.—And has communicated with the enemy. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. And has brought Mr. Lennox there?—A. Yes, I understand they were driv- 
ing about the country. 


Mr. Lennox.—That is not correct. I was out that way. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. And he is trying now to force the department to pay him the balance of this 
money /—A,. He wants to get the $800. 

Q. When did you and he have a settlement? It seems you had some sort of 
settlement and you tore up his retainer?—A. After Mr. Humphries had given me 
this retainer shortly afterwards he came into the office and said he was not going to 
bother about it at all and was going to let it drop. 

Q. Yes/—A. He was going to let the matter drop, that he had wasted a lot of 
money on it. 

Q. Yes?—A. And spent a lot of time and was not going to waste any more. I 
told him to give me a chance to see if I could get it through, It went along for a 
couple of months or more and he came in and demanded it, demanded the retainer. 
I said: ‘ All right, Mr. Humphries, we will destroy this,’ and I tore it up in his pres- 
ence. He asked me if he owed me anything, and I said he owed me nothing, I had 
no claim on him whatever, and the matter dropped at that as far he and I were con- 
cerned. 

Q. What had he done in the meantime?—A. Well, I think he had gone down to 
Belleville and seen the late W. R. Aylesworth, when he was sick, and made a settle- 
ment of $800, the old valuation. 

Q. There are papers in the department to show that/—A. Yes. 

Q. He did succeed in getting the matter settled with Mr. Aylesworth and came 
back and called off the retainer with you?—A. Called off the retainer and said he did 
not want to pay any commission at all. 

Q. Then after that did you write any letters to the department in his behalf ?— 
A. I don’t know whether I wrote any letters after destroying the retainer, but I did 
write trying to get the thing adjusted. 

Mr. Carvett.—We have the original file here which we will put in evidence show- 
ing all the correspondence. I suppose you have seen it, Mr. Lennox. 

Mr. Lennox.—I have just run over it hastily, I haven’t read the correspondence, 
but I know there is correspondence. 

Mr. Carveti.—lIs it all here (exhibiting file). 

Mr. Barker.—Is all that correspondence on the Humphries matter? 

Mr. Carvett.—That is all on the Humphries, yes. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Was the searching of the title, so far as you were instructed to do it by the 
department, carried on in all cases, in the same way as in the case of Mr. Hum- 
phries?—A. Absolute’y no. 
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Q. If you found anything that in your opinion would be a cloud upon the title, 
did you report it?—A. I did—in several cases. 

Q. Were there any titles certified by you that were not correct?—A. Absolutely 
no. 

Q. You are willing to stand by the titles?7—A. Absolutely. 

Q. You found clouds on several titles, but they were all cleaned up?—A. They 
were all cleaned up, I carried out the instructions of the department. 

Q. Did you have anything to do, under your retainer from the department other 
than the searching of these titles?—A. Nothing whatever. 

Q. Did you in any way, directly or indirectly, have any instructions from the 
department towards the adjusting of the amount of any of these claims?—A. Nons 
whatever. 

Q. That was done entirely without your knowledge or consent?—A. Yes, that 
was done without any instructions or anything on my part. 

Q. And you were paid by the department simply for searching the titles?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And you now swear you did search the titles, and that every title is perfect 
to the best of your knowledge?—A. I would stake my reputation on the correctness 
of the titles. 

Q. And where there were difficulties you cleared them up?—A. [ had several 
difficulties, but they were all cleared up. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. And those difficulties will appear in the correspondence?—A. They will ap- 
pear in the correspondence, J presume they will. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. And Henry Humphries was one of the difficulties which you encountered ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are you aware that an order in council has been passed authorizing the pay- 
ment of $800 to Henry Humphries?—A. I saw it amonst the papers. 

Mr. Carvert.—I think, Mr. Chairman, that perhaps I will offer this order in 
council in evidence. 

Mr. Cuamman.—I have no objection, anything you like put in regarding Hum- 
phries. Put in the whole file if you like. 

Mr. Carvett.—I will put in the whole file. 

Mr. CHamMAN.—It is not necessary to print it, is it? 

Mr. Carvett.—No, I will ask to have the order in council put in. 


Certified copy of a Report of the Committee of the Privy Council, approved by 
His Excellency the Governor General, on the 30th January, 1909. 


On a Memorandum dated 27th January, 1909, from the Minister of Railways 
and Canals, representing that the Government Commissioners for valuing dam- 
ages caused by the waters of the Trent Canal have furnished agreements taken 
for the settlement of a number of claims, which settlements they recommend; 
these agreements are as follows:— 


Name. Location. Amount. 

Wenry Humphries... .. ae we os ee ee eelob INo; 2, 4th ‘con. tps Asphodelsa a aeenaninl 
Adam Andrew Humphries. . sasee. ae eeiore ae LoLOcks JAN con) ale blocks oA econeses and 

lot No. 1, con. 2, tp. Asphodel.. Se 911 

George: Ws Bennetts. oq. 2 let) eee cemeeee smeer Ls a ndmiNia: 56, Stony lake, te Burleigh.. 150 
John Faux..&. <2 os 6. oe ce See nee ee eee Broken ots i?eandeioecon be iis Otona- 

; beens, 500 

Johanna’ Phalen.2°s. ... 20 eo ponen eee ee oe lot 16, ‘con. 8, tp. “Ennismore.. .. .. 30 

Dawid Heaslipic sa ae aie eaueiaeeimer eee bi No. 34, con. 9; tp: Hamilton. =. soos 
Mlexander Reda ic... -i eek oie en ene DLE Nios aaumconte s “and Bae os COM: aes > tp. 


Burleigh.. a 160 


* 
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Richard Corkery.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ..N. part of lot No. 19, con. 4, and broken 
ee lot No. 19, con. 5, tp. South Monaghan 150 
William S. Rutherford... .. .. .. .. .. .. ..N. 2 of lot No. 6, con. 3, tp. South Mon- 
; DON ANON aE ania ard bse mei po eee eed 
Hamicseac Warner... .- .. .. «. .. .« .. .. .. WV: # of lot No. 6, con. 3, tp. Asphodel.. 330 


The minister recommends that authority be given for the settlement of the 
claims in question accordingly, on receipt of proper Deeds or Release, to be 
obtained, as usual, through the Department of Justice. 

The committee submit the same for approval. 


(Signed) F. K. BENNETTS, 
Asst. Clerk of the Privy Council. 
By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. By an order in council passed on the 27th January, 1909, it was ordered that 
$800 be paid to Henry Humphries. That was before you received instructions from 
the department to pass upon his title?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Now, if you had certified to Humphries’ title as being correct, would he have 
received the $8007—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. And because you certified it as not being correct, he did not receive the 
money ?—A. Well, it was the cause of it indirectly. 

Q. It was because of it?—A. Yes, I could not pass it. 

Q. Now, I want, to go back a little. My learned fried (Mr. Lennox) has a letter 
here, and the form of retainer, which evidently were sent out by our office to Mr. 
Stuart Graham?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you act for Mr. Graham in the statement of this claim naeainst the evv- 
ernment ?—A. I didn’t. 

Q. Did you act for the government in passing the title in that case?—A. I didn’t. 

Q. You had nothing actually to do with the Graham case?—A. Nothing what- 
ever to do with the Graham case. 

Q. Except that you wrote a letter as detailed in the evidence here?2—A. Yes, it 
solicits. 

Q. This letter was given by you to Mr. Dickson to deliver to whom?—A. To 
Andrew Graham. 

Q. Did he so deliver it?—A. I do not know of my own knowledge, only what I 
heard him say the other day that he delivered it to an elderly lady at the home 

Q. That is Andrew Graham’s home?—A. Or at his mother’s home. 

Q. He lives with his mother?—A. No, but he lives at some short distance from 
his mother. 

Q. If a letter were delivered to his mother would it be delivered at his home ?— 
A. No, it would be his mother’s home. I guess Andrew Graham would be down there. 

Q. Was this delivered at the home of Andrew Graham?—A. Yes, at his mother’s 
home near him. 

Q. Would any of these parties for whom you have acted, and who paid you your 
retainer, find any fault with you?—A. Not one of them, I haven’t heard any com- 
plaint in any manner, shape or form. 

Q. Do all these gentlemen happen to be of one political stripe?—A. At the time 
1 did not know their political leanings, but I have found since what their leanings are. 

Q. And are there both Liberals and Tories among them?—A. Yes. 

Q. And both have paid your commission, and they found no fault?—A. Yes, that 
is correct. 

Q. Did you solicit their business from any one of those people?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did every one of them come to you in the ordinary course of business ?— 
A. Yes, every one of them. 

Q. Do you know why they came to you?—A. Well, I was the only solicitor 
around there, and I had been doing work for years for them. 

Q. You are the only solicitor there?—A. Yes, I am the only solicitor there. 
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Q. Did you hold out to any of those people the statement or the hope, or the idea, 
that you could succeed in getting a settlement of their claims because of any relations 
you might have with any official of the department?—A. No, sir, I never did, or 
hinted it to any of them. 

Q. Then you reiterate, according to that, that every man of them came to you as 
an ordinary matter of business, and agreed to pay you voluntarily what he did agree 
to pay you?—A. I know of no other reason why he did come. 

Q. Have you had any experience? You have stated, I think, that on one previous 
occasion you did business with the government, and received something like $21/— 
A. Yes. 

Q. That was in searching a title at Colborne?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that case was the cheque made out jointly to you and the owner of the 
land?—A. No, it proved abortive, the government did not buy the land, there was a 
restrictive covenant in it. 

Q. Do you know, what is the custom or the rule, I might almost say the invariable 
custom of the department in issuing a cheque?—A. I do not know what it is, but I 
presume they make it to the solicitor, and the claimants. 

Q. That has always been the case in your business?—A. Yes, sir, it has. 

Q. And do you know the object of that?7—A. Well, I suppose as a matter of 
precaution, I don’t know. 

Q. No explanation was given to you?—A. No, I can’t give any explanation, 1 
don’t know why they did it. 

Q. How many claims have been adjusted up to the present time by the depart- 
ment in connection with this matter /—A. I heard there were about 600 or 700. 

Q. And out of those 600 or 700 claims how many have you had?—A. About 15, 
roughly speaking. 

Q. Do you know of any other solicitors that have had anything to do with those 
claims?—A. There are solicitors in Peterborough, Cobourg, Lindsay, who were in- 
vestigating. titles in large numbers; O’Connel & Gordon, of Peterborough, Roger, 
Bennet & Godwin, I understand Mr. MeLaughlin’s firm in Lindsay, and also Stewart 
& O’Conne] in Lindsay, and there are some firms in Cobourg too investigating them. 

Q. Do you know of any other attorneys, other than yourself, that have filed 
claims ?—A. Well, I was told quite recently that 40 per cent of the claims, that have 
gone through have been filed by lawyers there. 

Q. Do you know who they would be?—A. I heard the names mentioned of lawyers 
in Port Hope, Cobourg, Lakefield, Lindsay, Millbrook and Peterborough. 

Q. Then it is a very general business in the profession?—A. Yes. 

Q. Filing these claims, and searching the titles?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the names of any of the persons in that vicinity that have 
visited these claimants/—A. Well, yes, I think Col. H. A. Ward of Port Hope. 

Mr. Lennox.—Do you think this is relevant? I am not going to object to it. 

Mr. Carvett—Yes I do. I will tell you why: while it may not appear so on the 
surface, it is really an attack on the professional integrity of this gentleman and J 
want to show he has simply been doing what other persons have been doing in that 
neighbourhood. 

Mr. Lennox.—It does not probably make any difference what my view is, but I 
think there is nothing wrong in a lawyer filing a claim. It is undoubtedly wrong if 
that lawyer is also employed by the government to investigate titles. 

Mr. CarveLu.—That is an attack on this gentleman. 

Mr. Lennox.—If these other men to whom you refer were employed in the same 
way it is wrong. 

Mr. CarveLt.—We will find out. 

Mr. Barker.—T do not know that you ought to bring their names in unless you 
are able to prove that. 

Mr. Lennox.—I don’t think you will find any Tory lawyers getting anything from 
the government. 
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The Witness.—I don’t know. I have not been told about them, Mr. Lennox. 
By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Do you know the names of any other?—A. Well, Mr. Carvell, I don’t want to 
voluntarily mention other solicitors, but if you want to know, I can tell what I do 
know about it. 

Q. You don’t think there is anything improper in this?—A. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Barker.—If the cases are parallel by all means bring them out. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. ‘Do you think there is anything improper in a lawyer, no matter what his 
politics are, filing claims?—A. I can’t see it. 

Mr. Lennox.—I could give you a list if you like of men who have become very 
prominent in that sense. 

The Wirness.—In the Conservative party ? 

Mr. Lennox.—In the Liberal ranks and with liberal rewards. 

Mr. Barker.—The only point here is as to a professional man acting, if he did 
act, on both sides. 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Now, do you know Mr. Clarry, whether there was any difference of opinion 
as to the valuation of any of these lands by different officials?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. What was it?—A. Well from knowledge acquired since these charges were 
made in the House I know of ten or fifteen farmers in the Township of Asphodel, 
including the assessor and clerk of the township, Squire Breckenridge, and others, 
who have given evidence and sworn that the valuations are all reasonable, and also 
the valuation and award made by an Ontario Land Surveyor. 

Mr. Lennox.—We are not saying anything about valuation, we have not said a 
word about it. In the next place, Mr. Chairman, this is what he hears as being 
sworn evidence given somewhere. Is that not what you said Mr. Clarry? 

The WitNess.—Yes. 

Mr. Lennox.—We cannot go into that, I submit. 

The Wirness.—Yes, but you connected Mr. Dickson and me with buying claims. 

Mr. Lennox.—I have not made any attack upon Mr. Dickson, whatever. 

The Wirness.—You connected him and me with buying claims when there were 
no claims bought at all. 

Mr. Lennox.—No. 

The Witness.—In the House. 

Mr. Lennox.—I did not connect Mr. Dickson in any shape or form in the House 
with buying any claims. All I did was to read your letters. 

The Wirness.—Yes, but you connected our names as allied together. 

Mr. Lennox.—You have probably mistaken my speech for somebody else’s. 

The Witness.—It was said there that Dickson and I were in collusion and 
boosting up claims when there was no boosting at all. 

Mr. Lennox.—You will not find that in my speech. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Did you have anything to do with the adjusting of any of the claims or 
arranging the amounts with Mr. Dickson?—A. No, sir, I had not. 

Q. Was there any arrangement between you and Mr. Dickson in any way, shape 
or form as to the adjustment of the claims which you were transacting?—A. No. 

Q. Excepting this case of Mr. Fowlds?—A. Yes, I think Mr. Fowlds was the 
only one. 

Q. Was there any agreement between you and Mr. Dickson that any of these 
parties should receive a greater amount by reason of your being interested in them? 
—A. None, whatever. 
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Q. Was there any agreement between you and Mr. Dickson that they should 
receive any amount by reason of your being interested?—A. None whatever, abso- 
lutely none. 

Q. Mr. Dickson did know—he must have known—that you were filing some of these 
claims?—A. Well, as I told Mr. Lennox here, I presume he knew that from the in- 
structions there in the superintendent’s office. I don’t know that he did. 

Q. Did Mr. Dickson tell you at any time before you received the instructions 
from the Department of Justice the amounts at which he had assessed any of these 
claims?—A. Did he tell me? In some cases he told me the amount he had allowed 
when I saw him afterwards. 

Q. That is before the claims came to you from the Department of Justice?—A. 
Yes, in one or two cases he told me what he had done. 

Q. Do you know whether there was any other surveyor placed upon any of these 
claims ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who was it?7—A. A man by the name of Fitzgerald. 

Q. Do you know who he is?—A. Yes, he is an Ontario or Dominion land sur- 
veyor, I don’t know which. 

Q. I don’t want to ask you anything about this man unless you have it of your 
own knowledge. Do you know that he was there/—A. Of my own knowledge? Yes, 
I know that he was there. 

Mr. Carvett.—Well, now, Mr. Graham, I have a return from the department 
which I wish to offer in evidence. 

Mr. Lennox.—On what point? 

Mr. Carvety.—On the point of the amount of damages and how they were ascer- 
tained. 

Mr. Lennox.—We have not gone into the question of damages? 

The Wirness.—Yes, you have. 

Mr. CarveLtt.—I am going into it now, that is what J want to get at. 

Mr. Lrennox.—We have no case in reference to damages here to-day. 

Mr. Carvett.—Yes, we have. 

Mr. Lennox.—You need not argue it very long. I want to call my honourable 
friend’s attention to the fact that we have not any such case here to-day. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I want to call my honourable friend’s attention to the fact that 
he is investigating amounts paid to C. M. Birdsall, John Breckenridge, Matthew 
Breckenridge, Thomas Davidson, A. L. Elford and a lot more, the amounts that were 
paid to these people, I want to show the manner in which those amounts were arrived 
at. 

Mr. Lennox.—I want to call your attention to this point; when I have done so 
my learned friend can take any course he likes. I have confined myself so far to- 
day purely to the branch of the case in reference to Mr. Clarry and I have not opened 
up any case in reference to valuation. At the same time if my learned friend per- 
sists in this I am not going to particularly object to it because I have witness here 
I ‘can cal} with reference to that matter. I want to make this point: we have at 
present before the committee the one concise point as regards Mr. Clarry’s connection 
with certain commissions and we have not opened up any question either to the 
propriety of Mr. Dickson’s conduct or as to the valuations on any lands. Incident- 
ally it has been mentioned how much has been paid. but we have made no point of 
that at all. If my learned friend thinks it well to open up another branch of it, the 
scope of the examination will thereby be enlarged as regards subsequent witnesses. 

The CuamMan.—It is a question of going into the uniformity of valuations, is 
it not? JI think it is a very wise proceeding. 

Mr. Carveti.—This is an entirely new doctrine that my honourable friend is 
laying down. I suppose that if a matter is opened up in this committee members 
sitting on our side of the House have a right to look into it as well as my honour- 
able friend. 
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Mr. Lennox.—I am not objecting yet. 

Mr. Carvett.—Because my honourable friend did not open up the question of 
valuation I am not thereby precluded from doing so. 

Mr. Lennox.—I understood it was the desire to let the witness go aw ay to-day. 

Mr. CarveLu.—Certainly. 

Mr. Lennox.—I intend to bring up sooner or later the question of valuation. 
I understood Mr. Clarry wanted to get away as soon as possible and all that has 
been opened up is his connection with this matter, nothing with regard to Mr. Dick- 
son at all. 

Mr. Carvert.—Is it going to be dropped? 

Mr. Lennox.—I don’t think I ought to be asked that question, we are not going 
to drop anything that we think is in the public interest to be investigated, but we 
are dropping it for the present, and we are doing that in order to let the witnesses 
away if possible; my learned friend can take whatever course he likes. As to con- 
fining ourselves to this one point, if he goes into that point, it will necessitate my 
going into it with subsequent witnesses; I am not objecting to him going into it if 
he likes. 

The CHarrMan.—There is no contention yet as far as I know that better values 
were given in the cases in which this witness was concerned than in other cases. 


y 
] 
: 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Do you know anything about the question of the valuation placed on these 
lands by Mr. Fitzgerald, as compared with Mr. Dickson’s valuation?—A. Well, per- 
-sonally I do not know anything about these drowned lands, whether they are drowned 
half the year or otherwise; I saw Mr. Fitzgerald’s valuation, and compared it with 
Mr. Dickson’s valuation 

6 The CHairman.—I don’t think you had better go into that—A. Personally, Mr. 
Carvell, I don’t know whether any of these lands are drowned or not. Of my own 
knowledge, I can’t give you much information. 

The CHamMAN.—That is a tremendously wide question to go into, that of the 
valuation of the damages, the lands may lie close together, but there may be some 
damaged much more than others. 


Discussion followed. 


Examination of witness resumed. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Were you subpenaed to attend before this committee?—A. I was uot. at 
Teast J am not aware of it if I was. 

Q. Have you received any letter or notice from the clerk or from any official 
from this committee ?—A. I’ll tell you, I was in Toronto yesterday, and my sister 
rung me up, stating that there was a letter from Ottawa informing me that I was 
wanted here at 11 o’clock to-day, I did not know what it was; I had secured my ticket 

“with the object of leaving for the northwest and had intended leaving Toronto for the 
west last night, but instead of doing so, I came here. 

Q. And it is still your intention to go west as soon as you can? You came here 
because you understood you were wanted here, although you had not received the sum- 
mons?—A. Yes, I came here because I understood I was wanted here to-day. 

Q. And you came without a subpoena?—A. Yes, I came without a subpoena, 
and it was-a mere chance that I received the telephone message. Did you ask me, 
Mr. Carvell, about the Humphries matter, did I make a denial of the general enone 
of making a demand upon him which was mentioned in the House. 

Q. What do you say as to that?—A. I deny that I in any manner, ee or 
form, either directly or indirectly, demanded from any person any permission for 
Laving his claim settled in connection with any drowned land. 
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Q. You have said that in every case these people came to you as a mere matter 
of business, as you were the only attorney in the place?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Now, as the question of valuation has been opened up, and as the question 
of the value of drowned lands has been referred to, we might just as well ascertain 
while you are here whether you know anything about that personally. Do you know 
whether there are any drowned lands or not?—A. Personally I did not know any 
one of the claimant’s lands, I did not’ know at the time; subsequently or quite recently 
in talking to some of them they have told me the location gn their properties. 

Q. They told you what their view of the matter is?—A. No, where their property 
is located, that conversation took place within the last few (ead 

Q. You do not know whether those lands are flooded or not?—A. I do not know 
whether they are flooded or not. 

Q. It is a difficult question always to ascertain ?—A. I don’t know the location of 
them at all. 

Q. Did you know, as a matter of fact, whether any of the engineers ever took the 
levels of these Jands?—A. IT know nothing at all about it. 

Q. Or whether there is green timber standing upon these lands or not?—A. I 
know nothing at all about it. 

Q. So that the question of flooding: ?—A. I don’t know what it is. 

Q. And that kind of thing, or the damage caused, you know nothing about it? 
—A. I know nothing about it. 

Q. You simply know your own professional branch of the ease, I understand ?— 
A. That is all. 

Q. And in the case of Henry Humphries, one reason of the reduction of the claim 
was that it was ascertained by Mr. Dickson that 8 out of the 40 acres of the claim 
were included in the 37 acres he sold?—A. Yes. 

Q. That cut off 8 acres?—A. Yes. 

Q. The other 20 acres were cut off because Mr. Dickson—upon examination of 
the land, I presume—found that they were marsh, and the government is not now 
paying for marsh?—A. That is correct. 

Q. That is the way it was?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what resulted in a reduction of the claim?—A. Yes. 

Q. Only a question or two more. After the difficulty had arisen as to Mr. Hum- 
phries’ land, the matter was kept in hand, as I understand you, for the purpose of 
seeing if the claim could be got through?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the purpose of seeing if matters could be adjusted?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you went to the west, and subsequently Mr. Humphries went to the west? 
Is that corrcet?—A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. Will you tell me as to the dates of this?—A. I left for the west, I think, the 
4th of July. 

Q. What year?—A. 1909. 

Q. Yes, last year?—A. And when I got back I was not aware that Mr. Humphries 
had gone, and I wrote him a letter to eall. His son-in-law called and told me that 
Mr. Humphries was out west, and he did not get back, if I recollect rightly, until some 
time in September. 

Q. So that, at all events, down to September this matter was still in your hands, 
is that right?—A. Yes, the papers were there. 

Q. Tentatively, say, anyhow?—A. Tentatively, say, anyhow. 

Q. And it had been put into your hands, when? I don’t think I asked you that? 
—A. It would be some time, I think, about the latter part of February. 

Q. Of what year?—A. 1909. 

Q. Then, at that time you had instructions from the government to act in some 
claims ?—A. Oh, yes. 
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Q. And from the latter part of February down to what time did you say in the 
fall?—A. Oh, I presume, September. 

Q. Down to September or so 2—A. Oh, yes, right on. 

Q. This matter of Humphries’ was still in your hands?—A. Yes. 

Witness discharged. 


Mr. Cuartes Fowtps, Hastings, called, sworn and examined: 
By Mr. Lennox: 


. Mr. Fowlds, you live in Hastings?—A. I do. 
. | think you are a member of the firm of Fowlds & Co.?—A. I am. 
. And your firm had a claim for compensation ?—A. They had. 
. Against the government ?—A. Yes. 
. For flooding ?—A. No, drowning. 
. What do you understand by drowned lands?—A. Drowned land, according to 
my teat is land that is always under water, being drowned. 
Q. Perpetually under water?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is what you understand?—A. That is what I understand. 
Q. And that is the condition of your lands?—A. It is. At least a good part of it, 
possibly three-fourths of the land that we received compensation for is under water. 
Q. Perpetually?—A. Perpetually. 
Q. That is what you understand by drowned lands?—A. Yes. 
.Q. And do you know anything as to the difference between that and submerged 
Jands?—A. Well, I would call submerged lands drowned lands. 
Q. I used the word ‘flooded’ and you corrected me.—A. Well flooded 
Q. There is a difference between flooded and drowned lands?—A. I think so. 
Q. What is it?—A. Flooded lands are lands flooded only by the freshets of the 


sDOOOHOO 


* . 
spring. 


Q. I see. That is very likely correct. Well, then you had only a small claim?— 
A. Yes. 

- Q. You thought you were entitled to $300?—A. I did. 

Q. And you put that claim into the hands of Mr. 

Q. And you got compensation, $150?—A. Yes. 

Q. You gave Mr. Clarry a retainer, did you?—A. I did. 

Q. The retainer that was spoken of this morning?—A. Twenty per cent. 

Q. Twenty per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that, when you settled with the government, you realized that you would 
only get $150, less 20 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Clarry says, I think he says, that he has torn up the retainer in your case, 
may be he wasn’t quite sure about it, and he says you haven’t settled yet, you and he? 
—A. No, our bills are not settled. 

Q. They are not adjusted yet?—A. No. 

Q. But you recognize that you are to pay him?—A. I have already credited him on 
his account. 

Q. You haye already credited him on his account with $15?—A. $30, of course 

he account as yet isn’t adjusted. 

Q. So that all you got out of this transaction is $120?—A. Yes, of course, he 
handed the cheque over to me. 

Q. And he had a running account with you of some kind?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, have you lived in Hastings a good many years?—A. All my life prac- 
tically. : 

Q. Fowlds & Company carry on a milling business, don’t they 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the territory that is alleged to be flooded, as far as we have 
investigated here?—A. Parts of it. 
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@. Parts of it?—A. Yes. 7 

Q. Have you seen a map prepared by the engineer for the district of all the flooded : 
lands ?—A. I have seen a map of part of the flooded lands. 

Q. I mean of the lands that were said by the engineer to be drowned lands?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. You have seen a map of that kind?—A. Of a certain section of it. 

Q. I don’t mean that it covered the whole country, but it was complete as far as 
it went, I suppose?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does it embrace the lands along the Ouse river?—A. It doesn’t go as far 
west. 

Q. Does it embrace the land from Hastings towards the west ’—A. It doesn’t go 
that far east. 

Q. Where was it then?—A. The estate of the late Thomas Humphries, if that is 
the map you refer to. 

Q. I refer to a map I understood you had seen, I can’t describe it any more than ~ 
that; you have seen the map, and can tell me where J could get it?—A. Henry 
Humphries showed me a map, this is some time ago, when he was executor for his 
ar tae estate. 

That is near his own place?—A. Yes, and he had this map made by Mr. 
retake of Peterborough, I think that was the name, and it showed the west half of 
lot—I can’t just say what lot it was now. 

Q. Is this the only map, the one you are speaking of now, you have seen a Yes. 

Q. I do not think that would be of very much use, anyhow, now?—A. Mr. 
Humphries has it now, I expect he has. 

Q. That is not what I understood it was, from what was told me I understood 
there was a general map covering a considerable territory; do you know of a map of 
that kind¢—A. Well, you can get one of those maps here in the department. 

Q. I thought you had some information that none of us had. Do you know John 
Sargent’s lot, that is John Sargent that we were speaking of to-day?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get timber off that Jand?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, the firm of Fowlds & Co., did?—A. It was J. W. Fowlds & Co. then. - 

Q. When was that?—A. Jt was in the winter of 1900 and 1901. 

Q. Is that the land said to be flooded ?—A. Part of it. 

Q. Is there any change in the water level since then on the Trent?—A. No, 
except that caused by, possibly one year the water would be a little higher in the 
spring. 


On account of freshets? But there is no change in the dams?—A. No. 
That timber you took off in 1900 and 1901, what kind of timber was it, was 
it pine, hardwood or what ?—A. It was elm, cedar, ash and hemlock. 

Q. Was it sawmill timber?—A. Yes, sawlogs. 

Q. Was it green or dry ?—A. Green. 

Q. What do you understand by that as regards drowned lands?—A. Well, as a 
rule, timber won’t grow on drowned land. 

Q. Did you ever know of any exception to the rule that timber won’t grow on 
drowned le A. No. 


Q. Did you ever know of green timber being cut on lands that were “™? 


Pee 


—A. Lands that were perpetually drowned? No, I can’t say that TI have. 
Q. So that this cost you, this little claim, cost you $30?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Have you any fault to find with Mr. Clarry for charging you $302—A. No, I 
can’t say that I have. 
Q. You made a trade with him?—A. I went and told him to look after the deal. 


Q. And you agreed to pay whatever he was paid#—A. I signed a contract to 
that effect. 


: | 
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y Q. And you were willing to pay it?—A. He got it, there is no use crying over 
spilt milk. 
Q. Now you say that the whole of Mr. Sargent’s land, or rather do you say that 
none of Mr. Sargent’s land was drowned?—A. No, I do not say that. 
. Q. All you say is that you cut timber there nine years ago’—A. Yes. 
Q. And that some of his land was not drowned?—A. Some of his land wasn’t 
drowned ; that land I cut the timber off I do not consider was drowned. 
Q. na do you know how much of his land was paid for as being damaged by 
drowning, or you don’t know that ?—A. T don’t know. 
Q. How much land would be in Mr. Sargent’s farm, how much in his wood lot? 
—A. I could’nt very well tell you that. 
Q. Would it be more than thirty. acres?—A. Yes, I would judge so. 
Q. Would there be fifty or sixty acres?—A. No, I don’t think there would be. 
Q. Would any of the lands next the river be cleared lands?—A. Yes. 
Q. And some of that would be damaged some of that cleared land, would it?— 
A. It might. 
Q. And you do not know for what amount of land he was paid by the depart- 
ment ?—A. No. 
By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. You don’t know whether he would be paid for 60 acres, do you?—A.No, I don’t. 
Q. Do you undertsand that the land you eut timber off was embraced in the land 
he was paid for?—A. Well, I have been told so. 
Q. You merely understand that?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge?—A. No. 
6 Q. I just want to ask you one question more, Mr. Fowlds; I would like to know, 


Mr. Fowlds, you are fairly well acquainted with the river Trent, are you2—A. Yes, 
fairly well. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the upper reaches of the river and its branches ?— 
A. Pretty well, yes. 

Q. Do you know whether anything has been done during the last three or four 
years that conserves the water or that makes the water higher in Hastings later in 
the summer than it was previously ?—A. No, that is the trouble—— 

Q. Do you know of any changes in the dams for preserving the water up in the 
upper reaches of the river and the lakes in the last two or three years?—A. That is 
away west of us in the Kawartha Lake region. 

Q. That is farther up the river/—A. A couple of hundred miles farther up. 

Q. Do you know that has been done?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. Do you know or have you merely heard it?+—A. I have been informed by 
various men of it, that is all. 
Q. But that is a couple of hundred miles up?—A. I would judge that, that is 
following the river. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
a Q. It is a matter of public knowledge that certain works were carried out up 
there by the government for the purpose of conserving the water, isn’t that true ?— 
A. That is true. 

Q. Being a lumber man, I suppose you know there are boats on the-river?—A. 


I have a yacht. . 
Q. You have means of knowing the relative stages of the water during the last 


two or three years since the improvements have been made and before that? Is there 
any difference?—A. Very little. 
2-413 


a 
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Q. Has the water been any higher during the last two years than it was before 
that ?—A. Last year it was. 

Q. Do you know whether that was due to the conservation of the water of the 
upper regions, or not?—A. Well, I wouldn’t think so. 

Q. If the water was higher last year would it overflow land that it would not 
previously have overflowed ?—A.Why, certainly. 

Q. Well, then, do you know if there was land flooded with water that was not 
Pooded prior to that?—A. Well, I don’t know of it, but common sense would lead me 
to believe it would be. It could not help but be. 

Q. And what about the year before? Did the same condition of affairs exist?— 
A. The year before the water was not so high. 

Q. As it was last year?—A. It was not so high. 

Q. Was the year before an extremely dry season or otherwise?—A. I don’t re- 
member. 

Q. You don’t remember that 
snow. 

Q. Very little snow?—A. Very little snow in the winter. 

Q. Well, what about the summer?—A. Ours is not a dry town. 

Q. I am not talking about that, I am talking about the water. ss a matter of 
fact was not the year before last was there not an extremely dry summer when the 
Ottawa river practically went dry and they had difficulty in getting power here in 
the electric plant?—A. I believe it was, the year before last. 

Q. It was a very dry season?—A. 1908, yes. 

Q. Are you not interested in water-powers or anything of that kind?—A. Yes. 

Q. You would know whether it was a dry season or not?2—A. We have lots of | 
power.there, we have a good head. 

Q. It would not affect you then?—A. No. 


By Mr. Barker: 
Q. What was the higher water last year due to2—A. The quantity of snow, [ 
think, myself. 
Q. Not from any structures or anything of that kind?—A. No, I would not say 


A. No, although the year before we had very: little 


so. 
By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. How long did it last; that additional height of water?—A. From—let me see 
now, starting say—up about March it started and it had receded in June, down to 
normal again. 

Q. So it was not continuous?—A. No. 

Q. And how much higher was it than usual?—A. Well, it was, let me see—at 
the height it was 8 inches than it is at present. 

Q. When it is at the highest point it is 8 inches higher than it is now?2—A. Yes. 

Q. But it has not reached its ordinary spring height yet?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Then it was about 8 inches above the ordinary eonditions—A. I would sav 
So, yes. 3 

Q. Would that effect the river very far to the west?—A. Well .I can’t say whe- 
ther it does. 

Q. You would not think it would, would you2—A. I would not. é 

Q. Would it affect the heights of. the water as far back as any of Humphries’ 
property ?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. It would not go as far back as the River Ouse?—A. They claim it affects 
them up there, but I cannot say. 

Q. You are judging for yourse‘f, you don’t think so?—A. T can’t see it. 

Q. The River Ouse is a creek, it is not a river at all, is it?—A. Well, no. it is not 
a river. 
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Q. You could jump across it anywhere, couldn’t you?—A. You ean not. 
Q.. Can you not?’—A. Oh, no. 
Q. Up near Warner’s place it seems to be rather narrow?—A. Well, is there 
possibility ! 
Q. Up at J. L. Humphries it is very narrow. Anyhow it is not a very big river. 
B —A. No, it is not. 
By Mr. Barker: 

Q. I suppose, Mr. Fowlds, you know that the water in the lakes and rivers gen- 
erally was high last year?—A. Yes, it was. 

Q. Not from any construction or anything of that kind, but the water generally 
avas higher?—A. Was higher. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. And in the valley of the Ouse I suppose the land floods, as you would call it? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. In the spring time, by reason the trees and logs and rubbish of the different 
kinds that is along the river?—A. That helps a great deal. 

Q. And the snow and ice?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you know, as a matter of fact, that the flooding along the Ouse has sub- 
sided again before the high tide in the Trent? I am told that the high water in the 
Trent is about in June?—A. Yes, I would say that it has subsided. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Ii the water were very high in the Trent, would it back up any distance in 
the Ouse?—A. About possibly two miles. 2 

Q. Then, if the water were higher in the Trent than in the Ouse, it would affect 
the Ouse for about two miles up?—A. I would think so. 

Q. Would that bring it up as far as the land of our old friend Henry Humphries? 
—A. No, he is not there; he is on the Trent. 

Q. Would Warner be on the Ouse?—A. Not at that distance. 

Q. He is more than two miles up?—A. You see I am talking of two miles follow- 
ing the stream, and not in a straight line. The stream is very crooked. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. You do not think it would back up as far as Warner’s land?—A. I do not. 
Q. By very high water, you mean in the bed of the stream, or do you mean flowing 
beyond the bed of the stream ?—A. It would be in the bed of the stream. 


Witness discharged. “e 


Mr. James A. Warner, Hastings, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Lennox: ; 

Q. Mr. Warner, you live in Asphodel township?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You considered you had a claim?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Against the government of the country? You sought to get payment and you 
got payment?—A. Like the rest of my neighbours. 

Q. We all want what we can get?—A. We are always looking for more. 

Q. Did you put your claim in through Mr. Clarry?—A. Yes, sir, I gave it to him. 

Q. I think he said you telephoned him?—A. No, I went down to his office. I 
have no ’phone. 

Q. And he drew up a retainer, and you signed it ?—_A. Yes; wrote it out while 
I was there. 

Q. And you signed it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I don’t want to bother you about the form of it; Mr. Clarry has told us what 
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the form was. You understood that if you didn’t get anything you were not to pay 
him for it?+—A. That is right. 

Q. And that you were to pay how much per cent?—A. Twenty. 

Q. Twenty per cent upon whatever amount was recovered?—A. That is right. 

Q. You were claiming how much?—A. I put in damages at 30 acres. 

Q. For how much an acre?—A. Mr. Dickson allowed me $11 an acre. 
Q. How much did you think it was worth?—A. I put in for $20 an acre. 

Q. We are speaking of the time when you went to see Mr. Clarry. Is that right? 
—A. That is right. 

Q. You were claiming for 30 acres?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At 20, that would be $600. That was your claim then?—A. That was my 
claim then. 

Q. And you agreed to pay Mr. Clarry 2_A. Twenty per cent. 

Q. Twenty per cent on that amount or whatever you recovered? Is that correct? 
—A. Well, that was the agreement. I was to give him 20 per cent on whatever amount 
we recovered. 

Q. Of course, you did not expect to recover more than you asked up to $600?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. That is what you were asking? Then he put in your claim, and after a time 
it was paid?—A. Yes. 

Q. You had an agent, Mr. Dickson, come to see you?—A. Yes; sir. 

Q. He came to your place?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. And went over the land?—A. Down on one side of the river. 

Q. Hed a look at it anvhow?—A. Had a look around. 


Q. There were no measurements, I suppose?—A. No. 

Q. And no levels were taken?—A. A surveyor was sent down some time after- 
wards, Mr. Fitzgerald, who measured it. 

Q. When was that?—A. Along in the month of April, I think. 

Q. Was that before or after you were paid?—A. After I was paid. 

Q. Was that April of 190927—A. Yes, a year ago. 

Q. But it was after you had been paid?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then he took the measurements or the levels, which?—A. He took the 
measurements, and he used his compass. 

Q. I do not think he took any levels. 


Mr. Carvetit.—But what does the witness say about it? 
By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. Were you with him?—A. I wasn’t wih aa asked him if he wanted my 
} 


help, and he said, ‘No, show me where the cor ke is, that is all I want from 
you,’ and he went to work and surveyed it all over. 

Q. He did not take the levels*+—A. They were taken three or four years before 
that. 

Mr. Carvetu.—I think Mr. E. J. Walsh took the levels before that. 

Mr. Lennox.—An officer of the department, I think it was Mr. Jones, came to 
me with a telegram, and I asked him to Jet me have a copy of it as follows: (Reads) 


PeTeRBOROUGH, ONT., March 8, 1910. 
L. K. Jonss, 


Railways and Canals, Ottawa. 


Re flood claims near Hastings. There are ten claims in question which 
front on the Trent and Ouse Rivers in Asphodel Township. ‘Time required to 
surevy them and take levels will depend on amount of snow and bush encounter- 
ed and whether the lot lines can readily be found on the ground. On the basis 
of a month’s work cost would not be less than five hundred dollars, which does 
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not include cost of’a land surveyor if one is required to lay out land lines, in 
which event time would be increased. Wire instructions. 


ALEX. J. GRANT. 


—TI informed Mr. Jones that, under the circumstances, I did not think it was advis- 
able to go to the expense. 

Mr. Britu.—I can explain that, they telegraphed to Mr. Grant who is superin- 
tendent of the engineers there; Mr. Walsh has no office there, their offices are not 
together, Mr. Walsh has taken the levels and they will not be found in Mr. Grant’s 
office, but Mr. Jones has taken it for granted that Mr. Grant would be the man from 
whom to inquire. 

Mr. Lennox.—Then this information is not reliable. 

Mr. Beri.—I will have inquiry made, but I think that is how the mix up has 
oceurred; I will make inquiries and let you know. 

Mr. Lennox.—I understood from the information given me by the department 
that no levels were taken, and that is the way Mr. Graham understands it at the 
present time. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. Then you gave your retainer the way you have said, and you were to pay 20 
per cent was it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your claim as allowed was $330, was it?—A. That is correct. 

Q. So that would be $662—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that what you paid?—A. That is what Mr. Clarry got. 

Q. And where was that paid?—A. In his office. 

Q. Was there any dispute between you and Mr. Clarry about that time?—A. No 
Clarry got the cheque. 

Q. It was made payable to Mr. Clarry and yourself, I presume?—A. I presume so 

Q. And you endorsed it?—A. Yes, I endorsed it. 

Q. And you left it to Mr. Clarry to draw the money ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Mr. Clarry drew the money and paid you the balance retaining his own? 
—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Was there any dispute between you and Mr. Clarry about that time?—A. No, 
there was no dispute. 

Q. Was there not a little discussion?—A. No—at the time this retainer was 
drawn up I said I thought it was a little high but I came to the conclusion to let it 
go at 20 per cent. 

Q. But you didn’t dispute it when paying him?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You didn’t make any protest?—A. No sir. 

Q. Was any one present that you recollect ’}—A. No, sir. 

Q. Mr. Dickson wasn’t present?—A. No, sir, he was not. 

Q. Was Mr. Clarry your lawyer previous to this?—A. No, sir, I never engaged 
a lawyer for anything. 

Q. You never had the happiness of having a lawyer before?7—A. I never had 
that satisfaction. 

Q. Is that what you say, you didn’t regard it as a misfortune to pay Mr. Clarry 
this $66, did you?—A.—The way it turns out it seems to me to have got everybody 
into trouble. 

Q. What I was going to say was, as suggested to the last witness, were you 
satisfied or was it practically a matter of not crying over spilt milk?—A. I agreed to 
give him 20 per cent and I didn’t squeal about it. 

Q. So that what your claim really amounted to was $264, net?—A. That is right. 

Q. Now you say that Mr. Clarry was not your lawyer, that there wasn’t any one 
your lawyerd—A. No, sir. 

Q. How did you happen to go to him?—A. He wrote for me to go down, he heard 
that I had drowned land and wrote for me to come down and I came down. 
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Q. Have you that letter?—A. No sir. : 

Q. What did you do with it?—A. I put it in the stove when everything was 
settled up. ; 

Q. That is what you do with your letters when everything is over?—A. It was 
last spring he wrote me to come down as he wanted to see me on business. ] 

Q. He didn’t tell you what the business was?—A. I couldn’t say whether he did or_ 
not, I don’t know whether he did or not. E 

Q. Do you generally go down when a man writes you and says he wants to see 
you without telling you what it is about—do you generally go?—A. It is not very 
far from Hastings to where I live. - 

Q. Well, he asked you to come in and see him?—A. I think he said the first time 
I went down, to call in, he wanted to see me. 

Q. And that is the way you got to his office?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. And when you went in his office he asked you if you hadn’t a claim for 
drowned lands?—A. Something to that effect. 

Q. And of course you said yes?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Sure, and you told him what it was?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you struck a bargain at once on 20 per cent?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you know at that time—when was that ?—A. Oh, abcut the last of January 
or the first of February, somewhere about then, the last week in January or the first 
week in February. I would not just say exactly, somewhere along there. 

Q. That was in 1909?—A. Yes, 1909- 

Q. Did he tell you anything about what success he had in other claims?—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. He didn’t say what success he had with the claims in his hands?—A. He spoke 
of a couple that he had, that was all. 

Q. Whose were they ?—A. Mr. Sargent’s and Mr. Adam Humphries. 

Q. He told you he had those claims?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he say anything about getting claims from any other person?—A. No. 

Q. For instance G. A. L. Humphries, did he tell you anything about seeing him? 
—A. I believe he did speak about it, say something ‘ hadn’t he a claim,’ or something 
like that, and I said he adjoined me. 

Q. He had the geography of that territory thoroughly well, Mr. Humphries is 
to the west of you, isn’t he?—A. No, to the north. 

Q. To the north, and he said hadn’t Humphries a claim, and he was next to you? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What did you say as to that?—A. I said he had some land, I didn’t know 
how much. 

Q. You did not know whether it was drowned or not?—A. It is not drowned, but 
damaged land. The high water lay on it in the spring so that it is not fit to put a 
crop on. 

Q. But it is not what you would call drowned Jand?—A, Oh, it is not drowned 
land altogether. 

Q. So you told him what that was. Now try to think, did he ask you to do any- 
thing in reference to sending Humphries in?—A. Yes. 2 

Q. What was it?—A. He asked me if I would let him know. 

Q. That you would let Humphries know that he was putting in claims?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did you say to that?—A. I said I would let him know if he wished me 
to, being as I lived so close to him and our lands adjoining. 

Q. And did he try to get Humphries to go in?--A. Yes, he asked me would I see 
him and tell him to come down, and I told him. 

Q. You told him what it was?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is that Mr. Clarry was putting in claims for drowned lands and that 
Humphries might have a claim, and to tell him to come in and put in his claim. Did 
you do that?—A. Yes, sir. 


: 
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Q. And did Humphries say he would go?—A. I believe he went down the next day 
or so. Yes, he said he would go down. 

Q. And you understood he went down the next day or so. That probably ac- 
counts for the fact that the two claims came in nearly at the same time. Now, was 
anything said about Mrs. Graham at that time, or Stewart Graham?—A. No, sir, 
there was not. 

Q. Nothing said about them?—A. No, 

Q. You did not mention that they would have drowned lands, did you?—A. No, 
sir, I never did. 

Q. You would not think they would have drowned lands up there?—<A. I don’t 
know for sure, following the river up. 

Q. That is within a mile of your place?—A. Within a mile and a half. 

Q. Let us understand about Mr. Dickson? That gentleman came to your place. 
You. thought you had a claim of $600. He looked at the land and estimated how 
many acres would be under water, I suppose?—A. Well, that was damaged by water. 

Q. Did he take your evidence?—A. Yes, He said he thought there was that 
much or may be more. 

Q. You don’t understand me. Did he take your evidence on oath?—A. No, no. 

Q. You told me you presented your claim in the best way you could?—A. Yes. 

Q. But he did not take any sworn statement from you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. And he did not take any evidence from any one else?—A. I don’t know whether 
he did or not. 

Q: For instance the statement of the oldest inhabitant as to- whether these 
lands were accustomed to being flooded or anything; you have no knowledge of that 
kind?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Now how soon after you gave your claims into the hands of Mr. Clarry did 
Mr. Dickson come to see you?—A. He came between two and three weeks I think. 

Q. He was fairly prompt then?—A. Somewheres along there. 

Q. And did he come alone or did Mr. Clarry come with him?—A. No, sir. 

Q. He came alone?—A. He had been around to see Mr. Adam Humphries’ pro- 
perty and the two of them drove there together. 

Q. He had been to see Humphries. You mean the Humphries down the Ouse ?— 
A. Down the mouth of the Ouse. 

Q. And he had been at the mouth of the Ouse and then came up to your place? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And did he tell you that he was going over to see Graham?—A. No, sir. 

Q. He did go over to see Graham on one occasion ?—A. I believe he did later on. 
He didn’t mention anything to me. 

Q. Not that first time?—A. No. 

Q. What did he say, anything about Mr. Clarry?—A. Never mentioned Mr. Clarry 
to me. 

Q. He never mentioned Mr. Clarry to you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did he mention anything about your claims? Did he say there had been a 
claim of yours against the government or what did he say?—A. Well, I think he 
said there had been a claim put in and he had come up to have a look at it, to see - 
what I thought I had. 

Q. Did he not say who had put in the claim?—A. No, I don’t think it. 

Q. Did you tell him about Mr. Clarry? That you had put in a claim through 
Mr. Clarry 2—A. I may have, I would not say for sure. 

Q. You do not know. That is all the claim you had made anyhow?—A. Yes. 

Q. The claim you had made through Mr. Clarry was the consequence of his 
coming there?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was the only claim you had?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And did he come to your place more than once?—A. No, sir. Just the once. 

Q. Well, now, Mr. Clarry tells us—no I am wrong I think it was when he was 
going to G. A. L. Humphries he said he signed the letter. 
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Mr, Cuarry.—I did sir. 
By My. Lennox: 


Q. Now, you told me Mr. Dickson came to your place just the once?—A. Just 
the once. ; 

Q. And did he give « settlement then?—A. No, I was away from home the day 
he was there, ; 

Q. He made whatever examination he wanted?—A. Yes and left word for me 
there. 

Q. And you, are speaking of what your wife or some member of the family told 
you when you came home ?—A. Told me I was to meet him in Hastings. 

(). And did you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And did you settle?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where was it you were to meet him?—A. At the Spellman hotel. 

(. Where is that, in which part of Hastings, on which side of the river?—A. On 
the north side of the river. 

Q. Not the one down at the station?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Who did Dickson say had sent him to your place?—A. I don’t think he said. 

Q. You don’t think he said?—A. I don’t think he said anybody sent him. 

Q. You were to meet him at the Spellman Hotel and you did so?—A. I ealled 
there but he was not there. Hle was at Mr. Clarry’s office when I went down there. 

Q. You were at the Spellman hotel to settle but you found Mr. Dickson was over 
at Clarry’s office?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you went over to Mr. Clarry’s oftice?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And found Mr. Dickson there?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you came to a settlement ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I suppose you dickered more or less?—A. Oh, I don’t think it. 

Q. You don’t think it. Farmers are great people for sticking out for prices ?— 
A. Some are. 

Q. Anyhow he offered you how much?—A. Ten dollars. 

Q. Ten dollars an acre?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For 2—A. For 30 acres. 

Q. Thirty-three acres would it not be?—A. That was 30 acres. $10 an acre he 
offered me. J asked him could he not do better than that and talked to him a little 
while and he said: ‘I will give you one more.” That is all he would pay. 

Q. That would be $102—A. No, $11 an acre. 

Q. He would give you $11 an acre2—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there much discussion about it?—A. No, there was not. 

(). There was just the three of you present, Clarry, Dickson and yourself ?—A. 
Yes, ‘sir. ai 

Q. And you all just talked it over in that friendly way?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there it was settled?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And was it put into writing?—A. Yes, sir. Put into writing. 

Q. You signed the claim?—A. Yes. Mr. Dickson did the writing. 

Q. Mr. Dickson did the writing there in Mr. Clarry’s office and the three of 
you were present?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you signed it?—A. I signed it. 

Q. And you put in the claim? Mr. Bell would you mind turning up the witness’ 
claim? (Document produced.) This is it Mr. Warner, dated 15th January. Is that the 
paper you signed (handing document to witness) ?—A. (After examining document.) 
That is my handwriting. 

Q. Is that the one? You may have signed more than one paper?—A. Oh, no, 
that is my writing. 

Q. That is the paper you are speaking of?—A. Yes. 

Q. This is an agreement, I suppose, I don’t know what they call it exactly, signed 
by James A. Warner in the presence of James Dickson in which it is recited (Reads) : 
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‘I consider I have and do suffer loss and damage from the construction and 
operation of the said canal to the amount of six hundred dollars, but in order to 
effect settlement I do hereby offer and agree with the Minister of Railways and 
Canals to accept the sum of three hundred and thirty dollars in full settlement of all 
claims for damages consequent to the construction and operation of the said canal,’ 
and so forth, ‘for the construction and operation of said canal so long as the waters 
of said canal are held no higher than they were in the season of 1908’?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it is further agreed with the said minister on the receipt of the said sum 
of $330 to execute the deeds, &e./—A. Yes. 

-Q. Your wife’: name is Mary Jane Warner, and that does aot seem to have besu 
drawn out or filled in by Mr. Dickson, you know this is his writing? 

Mr. Crarry.—I wrote it out, Mr. Lennox. 

Q. This was written out by Mr. Clarry —A. Probably it was, I don’t know,. they 
were both present at the time. 

Mr. Carveti.—That is the form that appears in all these claims, isn’t it. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. This is the form that appears in all these claims when it comes to an agree 
ment. How long have you lived in that lot?—A. 22 years. 

Q. Was the dam at Hastings, the dam that is now at Hastings, was it 
when you moved on this lot?—A. It was built there since. 

Q. Have there been any changes made, to your knowledge, as regards the h2'ght 
at which the water is maintained?—A. It will hold higher water than what they could 
maintain with the old one, that is all I know. 

Q. You say they can retain the water at a higher level with the new dam than 
they could by reason of the old dam?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you came on your lot 22 years ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the dam has been rebuilt since then?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was it rebuilt?—<A. 1 can’t tell you exactly. 

Q. About when? Has it been recently or was it some years ayot—A. Yes. 

Q. Was it as much as 8 or 10 years ago? Is that right?—A. I could noi tell 
you. 


t 


1o1p 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Was it before you made the settlement?—A. Jefore I made the settlement, 
of course. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. You judge it was 8 or 10 years ago?—A. Probably more. I couldn’t say ex- 
actly, it was since I moved on the place. 

Q. Then you don’t know anything about the condition of the land before the 
water was raised in the Trent to its present level?—A. No, I could not say anything 
about the height of the water. 

Q. Now the Ouse, from your place down, does it flow principally through wooded 
land, part of the way?—A. A part of the way it is cleared land. 

Q. Which is the most, which is the principal ?—A. I guess it is two-thirds wooded 
land. 

Q. And a great deal of *t is swamp?—A. Part of it is swamp. 

_Q. Pretty much all:of it, and the timber on it is ash and cedar, isn’t it?—A. 
And elm. 
~ Q. Such woods as grew on low Jands?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the natural flow of the water in springtime, before the ice and snow 
gets away, is very much impeded by reason of the growth of timber and the fallen 
timber?—A. It is not he'd back much that way, it always seems to break up pretty 
early and the ice goes out, I know it has gone out three weeks ago at my place. 
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Q. As a matter of fact the flood from which you suffer on the Ouse has subsided 
a couple of weeks before the high water in the Trent?—A. It hasn’t gone down much 
yet. 

Q. But speaking from year to year it goes down, and you are over with it a 
couple of weeks before it rises on the Trent?—A. When the Trent rises it backs up 
on the Ouse, there isn’t 10 inches fall from my place down. 

Q. Are you speaking now from actual knowledge or from estimate?—A. They 
made a plan, the surveyors, and they told us; I asked them when they made the sur- 
vey three or four years ago how much the fall was, and they said there wasn’t ten 
inches. 

Q. That is mere hearsay, we will want to get the engineers to tell us about that. 
After you had ceased to have your flood on the Ouse the high water comes on from 
the Trent, I am told that is the way of it?—A. I guess that is so. 

Q. And the high water in the Trent does not come until probably the middle of 
June, isn’t that about right ?—A. I don’t know, it is high enough at the present time 
in the Trent. 

Q. The last witness told us that the high water in the Trent is in June. 


Mr. Fow.ps.—No, excuse me, I said from March until the first of June. 

Mr. Lennox.—I understood you to say that it rose to its height about the first of 
June. 

Mr. Fowtps.—No, it is down to level about the first of June. 

Mr. Lennox.—When do you say it is at its height, Mr. Fowlds? 

Mr. Fowips.—It depends altogether on the season, this year I think it is nearly— 

Mr. Lennox.—On the average, what is the highest time on the Trent? 

Mr. Fowips.—In May. 

Mr. Lennox.—What time in May, the middle of May and on through May, say, 
take the month of May, I suppose. 

Mr. Fowips.—Yes. 


(Examination of witness resumed.) 


By Mr. Lennoz: 


Q. Now, is it a fact that your flooding has gone away pretty much before the 
high water is reached and maintained in the Trent?—A. Oh, it has partly gone down 
but the banks are overflowed there until away after seeding time. 

Q. You thought you got a pretty good settlement of this, didn’t you, at $330?— 
A. Well, it wasn’t as much as I thought I should have got, the land is cleared all 
along the river. 

Q. You were willing to give $66 out of that amount, what you actually got was 
$264, as you have said?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. You say that as a matter of fact the water is backed up by the Trent into 
your lot?—A. Certainly. t 

Q. Then if any work is erected by the government which would cause the water 
to rise higher in the Trent, it would also cause it to be higher in the Ouse?—A. Cer- 
tainly it does. 

Q: Consequently it is higher on your land, and that is what you claim damages 
for ?—A. That is what we claimed damages for. 

Q. Do you claim that your land was drowned or flooded?—A. Flooded. ; 

Q. That it will be covered by water part of the year, and part of the year it 
would not, and it was for the flooding you received compensation?—A. I have never 
said I had drowned land. 


Q. Now, you were perfectly honest in making that claim, weren’t you?—A. Cer- 
tainly. 
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Q. And you would never have made it if you had not thought your land had 
been damaged’?—A. Certainly, I wouldn’t. 

Q. Do you know whether other people there did receive damages for their land 
being flooded as well as yourself?—A. I know all along the Ouse river, so far up, 
they all got damages. 

& Q. For flooding?—A. They got damages the same as my own. 

Q. And you believe they were honest in making their claims, too?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you went to see Mr. Clarry, was there any talk about how much you 
were to pay him, that is, did he agree to take up your claim on you paying his fees, 
or was it smply on commission from the beginning?—A. He said he understood that 
I had damaged land up there, and if I would give him the claim for settlement he 
would do it for twenty per cent and get a settlement for me. 

Q. Yes?—A. And I gave it to him, the claim, for settlement. 

Q. You gave him the retainer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And agreed to do it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And now you are not finding any fault with it?—A. I am not finding any fault 

Q. At the time you were there, do you remember the date? You stated you 
thought it was along in January or February, but I think you must be in error, because 
I find the settlement was made between you and Mr. Dickson on the 15th or 16th of 
January ?—A. Well, probably it was. I never kept any date of it. 

Q. I understand from these dates, though, that it must have been earlier than 
that?—A. Well, whatever the papers call for it is. 

Q. I am not finding any fault; it is the simplest thing in the world for a man 
to be wrong in a date. You thought it was the latter part of January?—A. The 
latter part of January. 

_Q. Now, I find the settlement with Mr. Dickson was made on the 15th of January, 
and it must have been before that you went to Mr. Clarry’s office; that would bring 
it back to the latter part of December or the first part of January ?—A. Probably 
somewhere along there. I could not say for sure; I could not say. 

Q. Now, about the time you went down to see Mr. Clarry, the last part of De- 
cember or the first part of January, you say you had some talk with him about Mr 
George Humphries; didn’t he tell you about that time that Humphries had telephoned 
him?—A. No, I don’t think he 

Q. Or that Mr. Sargent had telephoned him from Humphries?—A. I remember 
something to that effect. 

Q. Something to that effect. He mentioned to you when he spoke to you that 
there had been some previous correspondence between him and Humphries, or some 
one on behalf of Humphries?—A. Well, some one on behalf of Humphries. 


By Mr. Barker: 


Mr. Dickson offered you $300?—A. Yes, sir; $11 an acre, $10 first. 
That was his offer?—A. Yes, sir. 
And you said that he could do better for you?—A. I thought I ought to have 


mor 
He said he would give you another dollar?—A. Yes, sir. 

And you knew you were only to get $264 out of that?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Well, I suppose, if Mr. Dickson, when he went out to see you, had offered you 
$264 you would have taken it, would you not 2—A. A man has generally got to take 
what he can get if he can’t get any more. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Mr. Barker asked you if, when Mr. Dickson went out to see you, you would 
not have taken the $264. Was that not after you had made the trade with Mr. 
1 Clarry to pay him 20 per cent?—A. Yes. 


1 pape 
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Mr. Barkrr—What I asked the witness was, if Dickson had gone out to him 
and offered him $264, would he have taken ate 
a, 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. If, before you had retained Mr. Clarry in the transaction at all, Mr. Dickson 
had gone there and offered you $264, would you have taken it 2—A. Yes, if that is all 
he would have given me, certainly. 

Q. You act on the principle that half a loaf is better than no bread?—A. Yes, 
half a loaf is better than no bread. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. G. A. L. Humpnrres, Westwood, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. You live in Asphodel?—A. I do. 

Q. On the River Ouse?7—A. Yes. 

Q. That river runs through your land?—A. Yes. 

(). How much did you get, $550 was it not?—A. $550. 

Q. When did you put your claim into the hands of Mr. Clarry?’—A. Around 
about the 17th or 18th of January. 

Q. And had you ever done any business with Mr. Clarry before?—A. Well, 
only through my father’s death, that was all. Just at my father’s death the executor 
had a meeting and I was down there signing some papers. 

Q. You knew, of course, that Mr. Clarry was a prominent man in politics and 
would be reasonably influential with the government?—A. No, I never knew what 
politics he had until he ran for member. 

Q. Well, he ran for member at that time didn’t he?—A. Well, yes that summer 
or the summer before. 

Q. He was prominent in political circles as well as prominent as a lawyer?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. You knew he was an influential man with the government?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Carvett.—Did the witness say that. 

Mr. Lennox.—He said so. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. Naturally you thought he would be a good man for you to put your claim 
through 2—A. No, I didn’t think anything about it. I didn’t think whether he was 
a good man or any other kind of a man. 2 

Q. You didn’t think he was a bad man?—A. No, I didn’t think he was a bad 
man. 

Q. Well, then you thought he was a good man, is not that correct?—A. I 
thought he was an honest man so far as I knew. 

Q. All lawyers are honest men?—A. No they are not. 

Q. Oh there is no doubt about that. So you decided to put the claim in his 
hands. And did you do that of your own notion or did you get a message from Mr. 
Warner?—A. I had seen Mr. Warner after I—I knew all about this before I had 
seen Mr. Warner a month or two months before. 

Q. You did as a matter of fact get a message from Mr. Warner?—A. Yes, I 
got that message. I did not go on his message. 

Q. And put in your claim. You did get a message from Mr. Warner ?—A. I did. 

Q. That Mr. Clarry wished you to go down and put in your claim?—A. He 
asked me to go down. He did not say he wished me to go down. 

Mr. Carvett.—Would it not be better to let the witness answer the question. 

The Witvess.—He asked me to go down, he did not say he wished me to go down. 
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Bu Mr. Lennox: 
Q. Mr. Clarry asked you to go down and put in your claim?—A. No, he asked 


me te go down and eall at his office. 


(. Is that it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you don’t quite agree with Mr. Warner. In consequence of that mes- 
sage anyway, you did go down?’—A. Not on that message. 

Q. It was not on that message you went?—A. I was talking with Mr. Sargent in 
Westwood on that. I was getting my horses shod. I was in his store and he was 
mentioning about Mr. Clarry taking in claims. 

Q. Mr. Sargent told you that?—A. He asked me to phone down and I said no, 
I wouldn’t phone down, it would cost fifteen cents. I left and he phoned down. 

Q. He did not phone down while you were there?—A. No. 

Q. But that day Mr. Clarry, who has a store, has he?—A. Yes. 

Q. Told you that Mr. Clarry was putting in claims for flooded and drowned 
lands against the government?—A. Yes. 

Q. And spoke of you putting in your claim?—A. Yes. 

Q. And wanted you to phone down to Mr. Clarry; you would not do it?—A. I 
did not do it because I told him I had business down there the next day and I 
could go then. 

Q. Did you go down next day?—A. I did. 

Q. After that you got a message from Mr. Warner, so that all these various cir- 
cumstances worked together for this great good. Then you went down the next 
day +—A. I did. 

Q. That was about the 15th or 16th of January?—A. Around about there, around 
about that time. : 

Q. That would be the day after the time Mr. Warner told us he put in his claim? 
—A. The day after. 

Q. And you signed a retainer ?—A. I did. . 

(. And Mr. Clarry I suppose told vou he would do all he could for you?—A. No, 
he didn’t say he would do all he could for me. He said he would send in the claim. 

Q. Did he tell you he had been very successful with the claims?—A. He told me 
he would get it very soon, that’s all. 

Q. Did he tell you he had been pretty successful ?—A. No, he did not. 

Q. Well how long after that was it you signed a retainer to pay him 20 per cent 
of what he would get? Your claim at that time was how much? Did you make up 
your claim at that time and how many acres did you think were damaged and how 
much per acre?—A. I put in 50 acres damages at $20 an acre damages. 

Q. That is the claim you made when talking to Mr. Clarry ?—A. No, I did not 


“say anything about that to Mr. Clarry. 


Q. You did not tell him how much you had damaged?—A. No. I did not tell 
him how much I had damaged or how much J was going to put in. 

Q. You just put in a claim for damages?—A. Yes. 

Q. There was no acreage mentioned ?—A. No. 

Q. Nor no sum mentioned?—A. No sum. 

Q. You are quite sure about there being no acreage, because I understood from 
Mr. Clarry that he generally mentioned the acreage. 

Mr. Cuarry.—In some eases I said. 

Q. He generally mentioned the sum, but you say that in your case there was no 
creage or sum mentioned?—A. No. 

Q. How was that,was there any reason for concealing it?—A. For concealing it? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, I understood that every one was getting damages on the Oton- 
abee river and Rice lake, through Mr. Sargent, that the valuator put in that. 

Q. But you considered that you had 50 acres damaged and that the damages were 
$20 an acre?—A. Yes. 
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Q. That would be about $1,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you did not mention that to the solicitor at all?—A. No, I did not men- 
tion it to him. 

Q. And anyhow you put in that claim through Mr. Clarry, and that was the only 
claim you put in to the government?—A. The only claim. 

Q. Did he tell you Mr. Dickson would likely be along?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Clarry told you that Mr. Dickson would be likely along some day, and he 
did come along?—A. He did. 

Q. How soon after?—A. May be a couple of days, he was down in the neighbour- 
hood then, he went up to 

Q. He had got word in some way, what did he say when he came?—A. He told me 
he was around looking after the flooded lands and the damages. 

Q. What did he say about yours, did he say anybody had sent him to see your 
land?—A. No, he did not say anybody sent him. 

Q. But he said he was around looking after the flooded lands?—A. He said I 
had made a claim. 

Q. And that he was around looking after the flooded lands?—A. He was over 
looking after the flooded lands. 

Q. What did he say about your claim ?—A. He came into my place and we walked 
over halfways across the lot and then he crossed the river with me and came back, 
and asked me how much J would take. 

Q. Before coming to that what did he say about knowing you had a claim?—A. 
He knew that I had put in a claim. 

Q. Was that the reason he came to you?7—A. Yes. 

Q. Then he asked you to go with him, or you did go with him to look at the 
place?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that would be within a couple of days after the claim was put in. I want 
to fix the time, that will be within a couple of days after you put in your claim?— 
A. Yes. 

@. And what was done then?—A. We went over. and after we came back this side 
of the river, we went as far as the water raised and damaged the land, he asked me 
how much I put in for and T told him 50 acres at $20 an acre, and he said that was 
too much; then he made an offer of $11 and wouldn’t go any higher, he said that was 
all he would give, and I said I supposed I couldn’t do any better and he came up to the 
house and filled up the papers. 

Q. So you settled with him on the basis of 50 acres at $11 per acre?—A. At $11 
per acre. 

@. And you signed the paper then, he filled in the paper and had you sign it?— 
A. 'T did. 

(. Now your claim here seems to be filled in by Mr. Dickson, I would. judge it by 
the writing, it was filled in at your place?—A. Yes, he wrote that, he used both hands 
when he was writing. 


Q. It is signed by you, that is your signature (document handed to witness) 2— . 


A. That is my signature. 

Q. And it is dated 16th January, 1909?—A. Yes. 

Q. And at that time you settled that you thought you were intitled to payment 
for 50 acres amounting to $800, that is less than $20 of course, amounting to $800, 
and that you had agreed to accept $550, and that settled it as far as you and he were 
concerned ?—A. As far as I was concerned. 

Q. And you knew of course that out of that you had to pay 20 per cent $110?2— 
Ay Wes: 

Q. So that you realized net $4402-—A. Yes. 

Q. And you made the bargain yourself, as you say?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that if Mr. Dickson had come to you without the intervention of Mr. 
Clarry you would have settled with him for $440?—A. TI don’t know, he offered me $11. 
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Q. But_you knew, as you have already said, that you knew, when settling with 
him you would have to pay Mr. Clarry $110, therefore you would only realize $440, 
that is right, isn’t it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tf Mr. Dickson had come to you before you had gone to Mr. Clarry you would 
have settled with him for $440?—A. I guess it is likely I would, if he wouldn’t go 
any higher. 

Q. Well then, when Mr. Dickson came to you did he tell you that he was going 
over to the Grahams?—A. No, he didn’t tell me he was going any place or where he 
was going. 

Q. Did you know he went to Graham’s?—A. No, I didn’t. 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. If you could do all your business without going to a lawyer you wouldn’t go 
to him, would you?—A. That was the first lawyer I ever had anything to do with. 

Q. And you went to him because you thought he could get you your pay ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And naturally when you did go to him you expected to pay him?—A. Cer- 
tainly. 

Q. That is what you thought you would have to do when you went to Mr. 
Clarry ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you did pay him?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you haven’t found any fault with him because you did pay him?— 
A. No, I find no fault. 

Q. By the way, what relation are you to Henry Humphries?—A. A nephew. 

By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. Before you went to Mr. Clarry did you know that Mr. Dickson was out 

through the neighbourhood adjusting claims?—A. I did, 
. By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. And still knowing that you went to Mr. Clarry?—A. I did. I intended going 
to Peterborough anyway, and found that would be nearer. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Jonn Sarcent, called, sworn, and examined: 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. What amount did you setle your claim for with the government?—A. $600. 

Q. $600 2—A. Yes. 

Q. That was for how many acres of land?—A. Sixty acres. 

Q. Is that the amount you claimed was flooded?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is flooded land or drowned land?—A. Well part of it is drowned and 
part of it is flooded. 

Q. Your claim was for sixty acres at $10 an acre?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much did you think you were entitled to or, say you were entitled to?— 
A. I should have had a thousand dollars. My farm was divided into three pieces. 
It is a long hundred acre concession. There was one piece west of the river, another 
piece east of the river and then there was a piece down in the centre. 

Q. An island in between?—A. In the centre of that and to get to the centre I 
have to go through Mrs. Birdsall’s land. I have to go through her farm to get to 
the centre or I could not get into it at all. J tried hard to get Mr. Dickson to give 
me enough to build a bridge from one to the other. 

Q. How many years is it that you have had that land, Mr. Sargent?—A. I think 

_it was 1903 that I purchased it. 

Q. Did you live in that neighbourhood before that?—A. No, sir. I only lived 

there 


2—49, 


‘ 
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Q. Or near there?—A. I lived three miles from there. 

Q. Did you know that land for many years before you got it, or did you know 
anything about it practically until you acquired it?7—A. Yes, I knew something of it. 
I know nearly all the land within miles of that place. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Fowlds?—A. Mr. Fowlds? Yes, sir. 

Q. Who gave evidence here to-day ?—Yes, sir. 

Q. He says he cut timber on that land?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In 1900 and 1901.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There was green timber. Was that land on which he cut timber embraced in 
the 60 acres you are getting compensation for?—A. Yes, there is some large elm and 
there had been a lot of ash at one time and they are dying now. 

Q. They are dying now?—A. Yes. There was a time when the farm was not as 
wet as it is now. The parties that had it rented before I got it told me that in the 
middle field they grew the best oats they ever grew in their life. 

Q. You had better not tell about that?7—A. And I can’t grow oats at all. At 
least they won’t come to maturity. 

Q. Is it a fact when Mr. Fowlds says he cut green timber, or sawmill timber— 
ash and other timber—upon part of this land that you are getting compensation for? 
—A. Yes, I think he did, 

Q. About how many acres of it?—A. Well, I don’t know. That was before—— 

Q. How many acres did he eut over —A. That was before my time. 

Q. How many acres do you understand he cut over?’—A. Well, I don’t know. 

Q. At any rate whatever land he cut on has been embraced in this sixty acres? 
—A. Yes, I guess it has. 

Q. You are the gentleman who has the store?—A. Yes. 

Q. You went to Mr. Clarry and put in a eclaim’—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you2—A. Yes. 

Q. How did you come to do that?—A. Well, I had been asking Mr. Stratton—— 

Q. Mr. J. R. Stratton?—A. Yes. We were going to get paid for the drowned 
land and he said they had started to pay some and he thought it would be paid. 

Q. Yes?—A. And I said that Mr. Clarry he was my solicitor aad he was settling 
some claims and that he was asking a commission and he said not to give him any, 
that it was not necessary. Well, I said he was my solicitor and I was anxious to get 
the money as quick as I could get it. ‘ Well” he says. ‘he is a good fellow. Go on 
and do whatever you like.’ 

Q. Mr. Stratton told you not to give any commission ?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was not necessary ?—A. No. 

Q. And you said you were in a hurry to get the money, that you needed it, and 
you thought you would give it to him?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he said ‘Go on’ or words to that effect?—A. Yes. 

You went on?—A. Yes. 

And you gave a retainer for what, twenty per cent?—A. Fifteen per cent. 
The reason of that, that he gave it to me less, was he had just probated my father’s 
will and we had had a big deal and he threw in the commission a little less, I suppose. 

Q. So you signed a retainer for 15 per cent and left it with Mr. Clarry. When? 
—A. I think it was sometime in the last of December. 

Mr. Lennox.—This return is blank as far as the actual date is concerned. 

Mr. Brett.—The date is January, 1909. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. You think it was last December ?—A. Somewhere about the last of December 
or the first of January. 

Q. It was about the end of the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Either right at the end or at the beginning?—A. I think so. 
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Q. And you went to Mr. Clarry; did you tell him what you expected to get?— 
A. No. 

Q. Did you tell him you had 60 acres of ground?—A. No, he didn’t know any- 
thing about what I had. 

Q. Did you tell him what your claim was?—A. I don’t know whether I did. He 
didn’t seem to be 

Q. You went to a lawyer and did not tell him what you wanted?—A. Oh, that 
was about the valuator. 

Q. What did you tell him you wanted him to do?—A. To hustle up the valuator. 

Q. And you would give him 15 per cent for doing so?—A. I suppose. 

Q. And he was putting in a claim/—A. Yes. 

Q. Or had you put in your claim?—A. No, sir. 

Q. And you left it at that time about the end or the beginning of the year, and 
then what next happened?—A. After a while the valuator came along. 


Q. How long after that?7—A. I think it was in January, early in January. 

Q. You think it was early in January?—A. I think it was. 

Q. He came to your place?—A. The valuator? Yes, he came to my place. 

Q. Were you at home?—A. He went to my farm. 

Q. The farm is not,the same as where you live?—A. No. 

Q. He went to your farm?—dA. Yes. 

Q. Did he come to see you where your place of business is?—A. No, at my 
farm. : 

Q. He went to your farm?—A. Yes. 

@. And your home is not at the farm?—A. No, sir 

Q. Weill, then, did he come to see you?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what I say, where your place of business or your home is- And did 


you come to an agreement ?7—A. Yes. 

Q. There and then?—A. No. 

Q. What was arranged? Did vou go down to Hastings?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What was arranged ?—A. I found him a very hard man to deal with. He was 
a Scotchman, you could not move him an inch. I tried to pull all the wires I could. 
I told him I had been a Grit all my days and done everything I could to get more and 
showed him up my ease the best I could, and I found I could make nothing of the 
man. 

Q. You are the only one that could not move him. They all seemed to have 
moved him about a dol’ar, but you could not move him at all—A. I guess it was for 
the reason that IT was a Grit he would not move. 

Q. Maybe it is Tories they want?—A. I guess so. 

Q. How much did he offer you?—A. He just offered me what he gave. 

Q. Six hundred dollars?—A. Ten dollars an acre. 

Q. That is $600, that is what he offered?—A. Yes. 

Q. You did not object and he did not object?—A. There was no objecting on 
either side. 

Q. Did it come to a settlement that day ?7—A. No. 

Q. Well, then when did you meet again?—A. I told him that I would—I didn’t 
want to take that, but I would consider it after I went home and would phone my 
solicitor and he would advise whether I would accept or not, he was coming to Hast- 
ings. 

Q. Is that what you said to him, that you would phone your solicitor?—A. Yes. 
I Ax Yes. 

Q. What did you do, did you accept the offer?—A. I told him that I would ac- 
cept it. 

Q. Did you not tell him, but your ae saw that he knew that?—A. I don’t 
know whether he did or not. 

9—493 
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Q. You didn’t tell him anyhow. You said you would phone your solicitor, that 
is right, isn’t it?—A. Yes, I said I would phone my solicitor. 

Q. And you did phone Mr. Clarry telling him you would accept ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then what happened?—A. Well, I phoned him I would accept it and he did 
the business for me. 

Q. Did you sign any paper? You had to sign something you know, f have it 
here, ‘John Sargent, signed in the presence of George Cook.’ Who is George Cook? 
—A. Let me see it please (examines paper). That is my writing anyway. 

Q. That is your writing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Filled in, I take it by Mr. Clarry?—A. George Cook is a young man—— 

Mr. Crarry—Yes, that is my writing. 

Mr. Lennox.—Where was that signed, at your place?—A. I think so. 

Q. George Cook is a person who lives where?—A. In Westwood. 

Q. How did this come to you, did Mr. Dickson bring it or was it sent out by Mr. 
Clarry 2—A. It came out by mail, I expect that is the way it came. 

Q. It came with a letter, I presume, don’t you know who it came from?—A. It 
likely came from my solicitor anyway. 

Q. Have you any doubt about that? 

Mr. Cuarry.—I sent it. 

Q. Mr. Clarry says he sent it. I guess that is all right. 

Q. And what did you do with it? Sent it back to Mr. Clarry, I presume?—A. I 
suppose so. 

Q. Then it would be sent on somewhere or other and you got your money ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And out of the money, you got $600, you paid Mr. Clarry $90?7—A. Yes. 

Q. Did the cheque come payable to he and you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Who did it come payable to?—A. To myself, I think. 

Q. I think you are mistaken in that. 

Mr. G. A. Bett.—Probably in favour of the witness and the agent of the Minis- 
ter of Justice. 

Q. Did you leave the cheque with Mr. Clarry to get the money?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You drew the money yourself ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you paid Mr. Clarry $90?—A. Yes. 


By:-Mr. Carvell: 


Q. When you telephoned Mr. Clarry that Mr. Dickson and you could not agree 
did you tell Mr. Clarry what amount Mr. Dickson had offered you?2—A. Yes, I think 
T did. ; 

Q. Did you ask him to get more for you if he could?—A. Yes. 

Q. And didn’t you tell him if he couldn’t get any more to take the amount Mr. 
Dickson had offered?—A. Yes, that is what I told him. 

Q. Do you know whether he did try to get more or not?—A. I naturally suppose 
he did. 

Q. Now, he didn’t get any more?—A. No. 

Q. Now, as my learned friend (Mr. Lennox) asked you the instructions you gava 
your solicitor you might tell us what did your solicitor tell you? That he could or, 
could not get more, or that he had tried to, or anything about it?——A. I don’t think 
he had anything much to do with that at all, this man Dickson was the man that 
had the settlement of the price. 

Q. But did Mr. Clarry tell you that he had tried to get more from Mr. Dickson. 
and failed?—A. I don’t know. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. After you had telephoned to Mr. Clarry?—A. Yes, he did. 


-_ tt. 
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_ Q. He tried to get more and failed, and finally accepted the amount offered to 
you?’—A. Yes. 

Q. You said you came there in 1903. Have the waters of that river opposite your 
land been higher in later years than they were in previous years?—A. Well, I don’t 
know, the land is all flat land, all but about four or five acres on the hill and I used 
to be able to grow a crop on it, but I can’t get grain to mature there now. I really 
think I did not get damages See because the land is soured farther up than I 
thought it was. 


Witness discharged. 
Committee adjourned. 


House or Commons, 
ComMMITTEE Room No. 382. 
Wepnespay, April 6, 1910. 


The committee met at 11 a.m., the chairman, Mr. Warburton, presiding. 


The committee proceeded to the consideration of payment of $6,146, $150 and 
$389 re flooded lands in Asphodel township, Hastings village and township of Percy, 
as set out at pages W—22, 23, 24 and 25, Report of Auditor General, 1909. 


JosepH H. McCLetian sworn: 
By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. You are Superintendent of the Trent Waterworks at Peterborough?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have charge of what district? Of the whole system?—A. Of the finished 
portion of the canal. 

Q. And there is a permanent office and staff at Peterborough?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are the claims for flooded and drowned lands put into your office usually, or 
always?—A. What were made direct; there was a large proportion of them made 
by the claimants direct to my office—to me. 

Q. A large proportion of the claims for drowned lands and flooded lands made 
direct to you at Peterborough?—A. And a certain proportion would be sent to the 
department, Ottawa, by the claimants. 

Q. That is all those that were not made to you?—A. Yes; and then the depart- 
ment would forward them to me, so they were all entered at my office. 

Q. They are all entered at your office, and they are all supposed to be initiated 
at your office?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that you have the first thing to do with them whichever way they come in, 
I presume?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, when a claim is made is it registered in some way at your office—re- 
corded ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In what way? Entered in a nodes or merely as a matter of file2—A. As a mat- 
ter of file. 

Q. It is of record on the file?—A. Yes. _ 

Q. And you preserved those files ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they remained in your office?—A. Yes. 

Q. In reference to the claims put in by any particular person—I mean to say, for 
instance, Mr. Clarry, any solicitor, you have a record of those?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a large proportion of the claims put in by solicitors?—A. About 40 
per cent, I would think. 

Q. Not more than that?—A. No. 
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Q. About 40 per cent of all the claims are put in by solicitors ?—Yes. 

Q. And usually, I presume, from a solicitor in the neighbourhood of the lands? 
—A. Not always. 

Q. I say usually 2—A. Well, I might say usually. Well, yes, at Lindsay, I pre- 
sume, they would be that way, and Hastings and some of Northumberland. Yes, they 
would be by the solicitors in those municipalities in which the parties reside, unless 
they had some special solicitor. 

Q. That would be expected, that they would come in from a solicitor who resided 
in the neighbourhood ?~—A. In the neighbourhood, yes. 

Q. That is what you would expect, and that seems to be the rule?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you ean give me a statement of all the claims that were put in by Mr. 
L. F. Clarry ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You might give me that statement now?—A. I ean give you the files of them. 

Q. I mean just to read them off, and we may look at the files afterwards ?—A. 
There is the file of Thomas Davidson. 

Q. And they are in order consecutively, reading from the back forward ?—Yes. 

Q. I will read this one, which is probably similar to a great many others?—A. 
They are all similar. 

Q. Reads: 

‘Hastines, Ont., February 20, 1909. 

‘J. H. McCrecian, Hsq., 

‘Superintendent Trent Canal, 

‘Peterborough, Ont, 

‘Dear Sim,—I have been retained by Thomas Davidson, of the Township of 
Asphodel, to make claim against the government of Canada for damages to his 
lands caused by the flooding of the waters of Rice lake. Mr. Davidson’s land 
consists of lot No. 6, in the 2nd con. of Asphodel, and he estimates that he has 
about seven acres damaged. 

‘Kindly give the matter your attention and oblige.’ 


Q. Now, when you received that claim, did you write, acknowledging it?—A. 
Yes; follow right on, and you will find my answer. 

Q. I see that you answered that to Mr. Clarry on February 22nd, 1909, and prob- 
ably we might just as well put that on record so as to have one of the claims (reads): 


Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 20th instant, 
in which you put forward a claim on behalf of Thomas Davidson, of the town- 
ship of Asphodel, in connection with his property, lot 6, 2nd con., township of 
Asphodel. Our yaluator, Mr. Dickson, will visit this property at an early date. 


Your truly, 
Superintendent. 


That was signed by you and addressed to Mr. Clarry?—A. Yes. 

Q. Next I find a memorandum to Mr. Dickson, the valuator, in which you say :— 
Mr. Thomas Davidson, of the township of Asphodel, through his solicitor, 

Mr. L. F. Clarry, of Hastings, has entered a claim for damages to his property, 

lot 6, con. 2, township of Asphodel. 


That is February 22nd, 1909?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be an intimation to Mr. Dickson to visit that property and do 
what was necessary and proper under the circumstances?—A. Yes. 

Q. This would be a memorandum to you, which would be Mr. Dickson’s report? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. The originals we have on record here in the department?—A. Yes. 

(). Then there is a letter from you to the department, to Mr. Jones?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be forwarding the claim?—A. That would be forwarding the claim. 

Q. And that is dated 25th March?—A. Yes. 
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Q. There seems to be another memorandum from the valuator. That will do 
for that. Let me see another one?—A. This is John Breckenridge. 

Q. Then the John Breckenridge case, that is John Breckenridge, jr., the letter 
is from Mr. Clarry, on the 28th January, 1909, and the same order of procedure prac- 
tically obtains?—A. The same order. 

Q. Then there is a letter, I see, on the 30th January, 1909, from Mr. Clarry, 
which I will read. (Reads): 

J. H. McCrietian, Esq., 

Superintendent Trent Canal, Peterborough, Ont. 

Dear Sir, —I duly received your letter stating that your Mr. Dickson would 
visit properties around Keene on Tuesday next. 

Would it not be well for him to come to Hastings and drive from here, and 
he could then inspect Mr. Breckenridge’s property near here and work his way 
up to Keene in the afternoon. I believe that would be the best way for him 
to go. 

When he goes to the Alnwick properties I believe it would be best for him 
to come to Hastings and drive from here right to the lots in question. 

Kindly look into this and oblige, 

Yours truly. 
Did you answer that, do you know?—A. I don’t know. If I did it is there. 

Q. Yes, I presume this is it. (Reads): 

February 1, 1909. 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 30th ultimo with reference to Mr. 
Dickson’s going to Hastings on Tuesday. 
I beg to state that we have a great number of claims in the Township of 


. Otanabee. We have arranged for Mr. Dickson to work in that township for the 


next few days at least. He will visit the claims mentioned in my letter to you 
to-morrow, but he will be able to go into Asphodel on Wednesday, as I intimated. 
He may be three or four days this week in Otonabee, and will then go into 
Asphodel. 

I will advise you as to the date when he will be in the Township of Asphodel. 
A. Yes. 

@. Then on the 15th February you write (reads) : 

With reference to the claim of John Breckenridge, which was entered at 
this office by you, I beg to state that Mr. John Dickson, Commissioner, has 
visited the property of Mr. Breckenridge, and that claimant has signed for him 
an agreement to accept the sum of $60 in full settlement of all claims for 
damages in this connection. 

The necessary release for Mr. Breckenridge to sign will reach him in due 
time. 


A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what is this?—A. That is the release that he did sign. That release 
comes back to me from the department here. It comes from the Minister of Justice 
to our department, and is then forwarded to me to put on file in regard to that claim. 

Q. Give me the next?—A. James Warner. 

(). This is the same thing—a release?—A. The same, a release. 

Q. James Warner’s claim is dated 31st December, 1908, and you give a memor- 
andum to Mr. Dickson the same day?—A. Yes, the very day I receive them from 
the claimants I make a memorandum for Mr. Dickson. 

Q. Then are they sent out to him, or dees he call at the office 2—A. No, he 
called at the office, and they were always filed, the different townships. 

Q. And on the same day you acknowledge the letter to Mr. Clarry?—A. Yes. 
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Q. May be I am wrong about that letter; the first letter I get on file is the 
31st. December; that is not the letter of claim; the letter is a little further in the 
file, it is a letter of the 30th; the letter of claim is a letter of the 30th December, 
which you acknowledged ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then on the 3ist Mr. Clarry writes (reads) :— 

Your letter of the 30th is duly received herein. Mr. Warner’s land is the 

W. 4 of lot 36, in the 1st concession of the township of Asphodel. The reason 

I did not specify those lands yesterday was that I understood from Mr. Warner 

yesterday that he had already given you a complete description of the property. 


What is the next one7—A. Matthew Breckenridge. 

Mr. Carvetu.—Are you going through all those different claims? 

Mr. Lennox.—I want to get the dates of all of them. 

Mr. CARVELL.-—Couldn’t we shorten this by giving him a list of those names? I 
understand that all you want to find is the names of the persons for whom Mr. 
Clarry was claimant. 

Mr. Lennox.—I know pretty much who Mr. Clarry was claimant for, I think. 

By Mr, Lennox: 

Q. This is Matthew Breckenridge; is this a claim put in by Mr. Clarry? I 
don’t see anything to show that it is?+—A. No, I should say not; no letter there; 
no file. 

Q. There is a memorandum at the back; it looks as if it might be possible he 
put it in himself; is that it?—A. Yes. No, this is made by Dickson, the valuator— 
that memorandum. That is not one of Clarry’s. 

Q. There is nothing to show Mr. Clarry in connection with it?—A. No. The 
file is there if you wish to look at it. 

Q. Now, give me the next one’—A. The next one is Charlotte Birdsall. I 
think that is one of Clarry’s. It has passed throngh another solicitor’s hands, that 
claim—O’Connell & Gordon. apparently. Here is George A. L. Humphries. 

Mr. LENNox.—Yes, that ‘is one. 

Mr. CARvVELL.—That is the ene you are after, Mr. Lennox. 

Mr. Lennox.—Here is one making a claim. I don’t know but what there are 
more. This is dated 16th January, this claim. 

Mr. Carvett.—What is this page in the Auditor General’s Report? 

Mr. LENNOox.—W—22, 23, &c. 

Mr. CARVELL.—Did you put down this Mrs. Birdsall? 

Mr. Lennox.—That does not seem to be one of the claimants. 

Mr. Carvett.—There is ‘G. L. Humphrey’s,’ all right. 

Mr. Lennox.—That was on the 16th January, and was acknowledged on the 
18th January. and that is all there seems to be particular in that. 


By Mr. Lennow: 


(). What is the next one?—A. Jchn Sargent. 
Q. That is a letter from Mr. Clarry on the 30th December, 1908, and then on 
the 21st January, 1909, Mr. Clarry writes to you (reads) :— 


Inclosed you will find an offer of John Sargent to settle his claim for $600. 
Your Mr. Dickson inspected this property, but Mr Sargent would not agree to 
accept his offer of $10 an acre at the time. 
Kindly give the matter your attention and oblige, 
Yours truly, 
So that the claim in that case was forwarded to you; I mean the signed agree- 
ment was forwarded to you in that case?—A. The valuator would no doubt leave that 
blank with Mr. Clarry or with the claimant. 
Q. With Mr. Sargent or with Mr. Clarry?—A. Well, I don't know with whom. 
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Q. It was with either of them, cither one of the other?—A. Yes, and if he makes 
up his mind to take it he would sign it and send it to the office. 

Q. And he made up his mind to accept it and Mr. Clarry forwarded it as he 
states in his letter?—A. Forwarded it to me, yes. 

Q. I will take the next one—A. Francis Birdsall, that is an unfinished one. 

Mr. Carveti.—Did Mr. Clarry have anything to do with him? 

Mr. Lennox.—I am not sure, I do not know that he did. I will look to see if T 
ean find that. 

A. I think he sent it in. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. At least here is a letter—yes, he writes on the 3rd of March, 1909 (reads) :— 


‘Marcw 3, 1909. 
J. H. McCietzan, Esa., 
Supt. Trent Canal, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Francis Birdsall, of the township of Asphodel, has retained 
me to make application against the Dominion government for damages to his 
lands of Asphodel caused by the flooding of the waters of Rice lake. The lands 
for which I claim damages on Mr. Birdsall’s behalf consist of the west half of lot 
3 in the Ist concession, the west half of lot 4 in the 1st concession and the west 
half of lot 5 in the 1st concession, all of the township of Asphodel. Mr. Birdsall 
approximates that there are 50 acres damaged in the west half of lot 3; 60 in the 
west half of lot 4 and 90 in the west half of lot 5. I wish you would kindly let me 
know when your Mr. Dickson will be down to inspect these properties so that I 
can make arrangements to have Mr. Birdsall at home. I may state, however, that 
my client will be away from home every day next week except Monday and 
Saturday. 

These lands are entirely separate from any that have been inspected by either 
Mr. Aylesworth or Mr. Dickson and no claim has been filed in respect thereof. 
Mr. Birdsall has also instructed me to ask you to forward one of your forms for 
offer of settlement so that I may complete same when Mr. Dickson comes down. 

Kindly let me hear from you and oblige. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) LB CLARRY. 


That you acknowledged, I presume, the next day you sent a memorandum to 
Mr, Dickson and then there is another letter from Mr. Clarry, on the 10th of March, 
which is addressed to you of course, (Reads), 


March 10, 1909. 
J. H. McCreian, Esq., 
Superintendent Trent Canal, 
Peterborough, Ont. 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Richard Birdsall of the township of Otonabee has called to 
see me in reference to damage to his lands which are flooded by the waters of 
Rice lake. He advises me that part of his lands have-been appraised by Mr. 
Dickson and he feels that Mr. Dickson should allow him a larger acreage and an 
increased amount per acre for the lands damaged. I would like very much if you 
could take the matter up and if possible see that Mr. Birdsall is allowed a rea- 
sonably fair acreage and also an increased amount per acre for compensation. 

Kindly look into this matter and let me know what you can do at an early 
date and oblige. 

Yours truly, 


oS _ Ged), Lo BP: CLARY. 
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And that you probably replied to on the 11th of March, I presume, ‘ I beg to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 10th instant.—A. Yes. 

Q. And then there is another letter from Mr. Clarry on the 18th of March—A. 
Excuse me, you are putting in Mr. Clarry’s letters wouldn’t it be just as well to put 
in my replies as well. 

Q. It was a formal reply but I will read it if you like.—A. I think it will be better 
to have it in. 

Q. Your reply to that was (reads): 

March 11th, 1909. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 10th instant 
with further reference to the claim of Mr. Francis Birdsall which has already been 
investigated by the government valuator, Mr. Dickson. You ask that Mr. Dick- 
son reconsider his award in this matter and if possible to have the acreage in- 
creased and the amount per acre awarded, raised, In reply I beg to state that 
Mr. Dickson has made a thorough valuation of Mr. Birdsall’s property and has 
offered him $3,770. I have taken the matter up with him and he states positively 
that this is, in his judgment, all Mr. Birdsall entitled to, and consequently he will 
not recommend any change in his original award. 

IT am inclosing you herewith a copy of Mr. Dickson’s memo. to me in con- 
nection with this matter which shows the position Mr. Dickson takes in regard 
thereto. 

Yours truly, 
Superintendent. 
L. F. Cuarry, Esq., 
Barrister, 
Hastings, Ont. 


I did not read that because I do not understand there is any protest in any shape 
or form so far as you are concerned, and in that way I thought we might shorten the 
examination. J understand you have done your duty well in every respect —A. Oh, 
very well, I thought it better to have the reply in. This is an unsettled claim which 
is pending now. 

Q. On March 15th, Mr. Clarry writes again :— 


J. H. McCLenian, Bsq., 
Supt., Trent Canal, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Dear Sm,—When your Mr. Dickson comes to inspect the Asphodel lands I 
would like to have him drop off at Birdsall’s where Mr. Birdsall would meet him 
and take him to the land in question. Mr. Davidson’s land is quite close to Mr. 
Birdsall so that he can stop off to advantage. We could then have a rig drive 
from Hastings to meet him and bring him here so that he could do his other 
work from this point. You might kindly write me as to this at your earliest 
convenience so that I can advise Birdsall in good time and oblige. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) L. F. CLARRY. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. This claim is not settled yet?—A. No. 
By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. I think that will do for that claim, I just wanted to get the date of that one? 
—A, Well, it is adjusted by Mr. Dickson but I have never been advised by the depart- 
ment that his offer has been accepted. He has made his offer, and I have sent it down 
in the usual way but I have no advice from the department : 
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By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Have Mr. Birdsall and Mr. Dickson agreed on the amount?—A. They have 
agreed, but whether the department has agreed to accept Mr. Dickson’s valuation I 
am not yet advised, that is the reason it is not settled. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. I will take the next one—A. Matthew McCarthy. 

Q. I do not recollect whether that is one of Mr. Clarry’s, he may not have re- 
membered all of them—this seems to be one—then on the 6th of January, Mr. Clarry 
did not mention this but of course he did not have his books with him. On the 6th 
of January, 1909, Mr. Clarry writes :— 


J. H. McCuewuan, Esgq., 
Supt., Trent Canal, 
Peterborough, Ont. = 

Dear ‘Sir,—I have been retained by Mr. Matthew MeCarthy, of the village 
of Hastings, to make claim for damages to his land caused by the flooding of the 
water of the river Trent. Mr. MeCarthy’s land consist of the east 4 of lot No. 3 
in the 6th ‘and broken lot No. 3, in the 7th concession of Asphodel. Kindly let 
me know when your Mr. Dickson can come to inspect this property so that Mr. 
McCarthy will be ready to meet him and take him over the property and oblige. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) L. F. CLARRY. 


And to that you replied on the 7th of January, seemingly :-— 
Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter with reference to the claim of Mr. 
Matthew McCarthy, of the village of Hastings, with respect to damage alleged 
to have been done to his property, the east 4 of lot No. 3, concession 6, and the 
broken half of lot No 3, concession 7, in the township of Asphodel. This matter 
will receive my immediate attention and will endeavour to have Mr. Dickson 
inspect the property in the immediate future and will advise you as to the date 
Mr. Dickson can inspect the property. 
I see that Mr. Dickson’s report is dated on the 15th of January, so that by that 
time he had un’oubtedly inspected it. I see something here about ‘ This woman’s 
property. I don’t know what that is—A. Something got in the wrong file perhaps. 

Q. I expect it is ‘ Mrs.’ all the time, it is likely Mrs. Matthew MeCarthy’s claim, 
althouzh it is put in by Matthew McCarthy. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. That claim has not been paid?—A. No, it has not been paid. 
Q. I do not find it in the Auditor General’s Report. 
Mr. Srrarron.—Mr. McCarthy died suddenly. 
By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. Now the next claim?—A. Here is the claim of Amos Shearer. 
Q. We have a Shearer in Alnwick, this is one of them. This is dated January 
26th and says :— a 
I beg to make application on behalf of Mr. Amos J. Shearer, of Alnwick, 
farmer, for damages to his land caused by flooding by the waters of Rice lake—— 


I need not read more of that—well, that has not been paid, has it?—A. No, there is 
trouble about it, the title is not correct, there is a very long correspondence about it. 
Q. This is one he spoke of the other day, at all events there was a man of that 
name. Take the next one.—A. Francis McGuire, of the township of Perey. 
Q. Yes, there was one in Perey—I think that was one he said wasn’t paid, I am 


not sure. 
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By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. That is paid anyhow?—A. Yes, that is aed 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. The letter of claim is on the 6th of February, 1909, addressed to you, and it 
is acknowledged on the 8th of February, instructions to the valuator were given on 
the 8th of February and then there is another letter from you to Mr. Clarry on the 
15th of February which I don’t think I need read. And then on the 13th February 
you forward an offer - seuleineal to the department @—A. Yes. 
ard S. McCracken. 

Q. This is grey th 1e Pes ec claim is put in on the ist of March, 1909, it 
goes through the usual routine as far as I see, and the valuation is reported on by 
Mr. Dickson on the 17th of March. 

Mr, Carwetit.—That has been paid, hasn’t itt 

Mr. Lennox.—Yes, I think so. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Is that in Alnwick?—A. This is Richard S. McCracken, of the township of 
Alnwick. 

Q. Yes, that has not been paid?—A. No, that has not been paid, the appropria- 
tion was exhausted before we got it through. 

Q. But the claim is exhausted.—A. I expect so, I haven’t heard anything to the 
contrary, that there is anything wrong with it. 

Q. Now, this claim I will read, Jan. 26, 1909, addressed to Mr. McClellan 
(reads) :— 


Dear Sir,—I have been retained by Mr. Robert E. Sherwin, of the township 
of Alnwick, to make claim against the Dominion gov ernment for damages to his 
Jands caused by the flooding of the waters of Rice lake. Mr. Sherwin’s lands 
consist of the northwest quarter of lot No. 4, concession 1, and the southeast 
quarter of lot 4, concession 2, both in the township of Alnwick, and he estimates 
that there are about twenty acres damaged. 

Kind'y give the matter your attention and oblige. 


Yours truly, 
(Sed.) L. F. GLARBY. 


That you acknowledged, I presume—yes, on the 22nd of February and you gave in+ 
structions to the valuator on the 27th of February—on the 26th of February the 
claim came in, it is acknowledged on the back on the 27th, then on the 27th you gave 
instructions to Mr. Dickson, and on the 22nd of February you wrote to Mr. Clarry 
T find, and I notice it is the way you usually write—A. Yes, I always send them to 
the valuator, and if it is a solicitor that sent in the claim when the valuator has 
reported and made a settlement with the claimant I have always advised the different 
solicitors who put in the claim what the settlement was. 

Q. So that you always keep track of the solicitor who puts in the claim?—A. I 
always enter that up and put it on my file. 

Q. And you advised him of the progress of the matter at any necessary stage? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. That was this kind of thing :— 

February 22nd, 1909. 
Dear Sir—I beg to advise you that Mr. Dickson visited the property of your 
client, Mr. Robert Ernest Sherwin, of the township of Alnwick, in the county of 
Northumberland, in connection with his claim for damages, and obtained from 


— 
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Mr. Sherwin an cffer of settlement for $64 in this connection. The necessary 
release for Mr. Sherwin to sign will reach him in due time. 


Yours truly, 
Superintendent. 


L. F. Crarry. 
Barrister, 
Hastings. 


A purely formal letter?—A. Yes, a formal letter which is sent to all solicitors in 
order to keep them posted. 

Q. Then you forwarded the matter to the department on the 20th of February? 
—A. Yes, and the release came up. Here is Sydney Smith. 

Q. Of Alnmwick?—A. Alnwick. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Yes, Sydney Smith was paid $96.—A. Sydney Smith, $96. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. This is a claim put in by Mr. Clarry, this is one he did not remember. It is 
dated on 26th January, 1909, and it is the ordinary claim as far as I can see.—A. 
Just.an ordinary claim. 

Q. And it goes through the ordinary process, has it been paid?—A. Not unless 
the release is there—it may have been paid. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Yes, it is paid—A. Well, the release has not reached me yet, sometimes they 
are delayed. 
-  Q. It is marked paid in the Auditor General’s Report.—A. Well, it is a release 
' that is likely delayed. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. You get the original release, or do you get merely a copy?—A. Just a copy. 

Q. And you keep that of record?—A. I keep that on record with the file of the 
claim. 

Q. Now, this is Austin Sherwin, I think we had that one. Yes it is a claim put 
fn by Mr. Clarry on the 26th of January, 1909. The next one, please—this is one 
that Mr. Clarry mentioned, a claim on behalf of Mrs. Jane V. Scriver, of the town- 
ship of Alnwick, which goes through the ordinary process and has been paid, I be-. 
lieve—A. The valuator says there is no valid claim, nothing has been paid. 

Q. ‘ There are only about one and a-half acres flooded a few weeks each spring, 
the party has only owned it five years, and I can’t see that she has any valid claim. 
At the most, I would not award above $4 per acre, the land is so poor—the northwest 
quarter of lot 24, concession 7—Mareh 24, James Dickson.’ So that there is nothing 
allowed?—A. Nothing allowed. 

Q. I see she made a claim for 8 acres?—A. Yes. 

Q. This is a claim for Nixon Timlin, put in by Mr. Clarry on the 26th of 
January, and goes through the ordinary process seemingly. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
~ Q. And paid, too? 


By Mr. Lennoz: 
~ Q. Is that paid?—A. Yes, paid. 
Q. Then there is John Weatherup. 
Mr. Carvetu.—That is paid. 
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By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. And that was filed on the 25th of January, 1909. Now, the next one?—A. 
Thomas Williamson. 

Q. The next one is Thomas Williamson, a claim put in by L. F. Clarry on the 
4th of February, 1909, and put into the hands of the valuator on the 5th of February, 
acknowledged to Mr. Clarry on the 5th of February, and on the 15th of February you 
advise him of the inspection of the property and forwarded the claim to the depart- 
ment?—A. John O’Keefe, in the township of Otonabee, is the next. 

Q. This is put in by Mr. Clarry?—A. Yés. 

Q. This is not one of the claims he mentioned, I think—he did not mention the 
claim of O’Keefe, did he?—A. It is in Otonabee. 

Mr. Carveti.—lI don’t remember that. 

A. It is in the township of Otonabee, down near where he lives. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. John O’Keefe, did you say?—A. Yes. 
Q. Yes, $200. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Well, I think there were two we had in that township. I thought those were 
not paid anything. Then this is a claim put in by Mr. Clarry on the 21st of January, 
1909, no doubt the usual form. The next one, please?—A. This is Fowlds & Com- 
pany, of Hastings—there was a little friction in that one. 

Q. That has been paid them?—A. Yes, it was paid after he had written to me 
refusing to take the money that was awarded. 

Q. That claim was put in on March 22, 1909, by Mr. Clarry, and was referred 
to the valuator on the 23rd of March, and Mr. Clarry’s letter acknowledged on the 
23rd of March, and on the 29th of March, 1909, there was this letter from Mr. Clarry. 
(Reads. ) 


J. H. McCrieian, 
Superintendent Trent Canal, 
Peterborough, Ont. 

Dear Smr,—Re drowned lands. 

I beg to inclose you agreement for sett’ement signed by Fowlds Co., Limited, 
herein. Mr. Dickson inspected this property when he was down on Saturday, 
and agreed to allow $150 damages. This property is along the shore of the River 
Trent, in the Village of Hastings, and is quite valuable. You might give the 
matter your attention, and oblige, 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) L. F.. CLARRY. 


The signed agreement came in in that case from Mr. Clarry?—A. He no doubt 
left it with him. 

Q. We have the history of that very c’aim, as a matter of fact do you say it 
eame from Mr. Clarry and he states the property is valuable?—A. It came from 
Mr. Clarry, but I took Mr. Dickson’s valuation, of course. 

Q. He states in this letter that Mr. Dickson had valued the property{—A. Yes. 

Q. But of course Mr. Dickson’s valuation came in there before, or was it after 
that?—A. Yes, it came in before it was acted on. - 

Q. Then on the 30th of March, probably in reply to that, you wrote, (reads): 


I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter inclosing teh offer of settle- 
ment signed by Fowlds Company, Limited, in reply I beg to sfate that I am 
returning you this herewith in order that you may have: Fowlds & Company, 
Limited, insert herein the year 1906-7 and 1908. 

Age ess 


—— 
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Q. These are the yeais that are being mentioned in al! these offers of settle- 
ment, and we can’t make any exception in Fowlds. As a matter of fact the 
water may have been slightly higher in 1907 than in 1908. If you will have 
this: offer of settlement returned to me to-morrow I will endeavour to have it 
reach Ottawa in time for this year’s appropriations in connection with the 
‘drowned land. 


A. The offer of settlement had been sent out, it was left there. 
Q. And he writes back on the 30th: 

Your letter of the 30th instant duly received, &e. I trust you will be able 
to get the matter through in time for the year’s appropriation. 


Then on the 30th of March you forwarded it to the department/—A. Yes. 

Q. I will take the next one—A. Then there is Mrs. Alfred Graham—lI don’t 
think that should be there, that is not one of those. 

Q. Maybe not, here is a memorandum here made out by Mr. Dickson as if she 
probably put it in herself ?—A. It was put in by her son, I think. 

Q. I don’t see anything to suggest there—A. No, she had nothing there. 
There is Henry Humphries claim. 

Q. That is not settled, and the date of that application is Detember 12th, 1908, 
and I will read this one: 


J. H. McCLetzaN, Esq., 

Supt. Trent Canal, Peterborough, Ont. 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Henry Humphries, of the Township of Asphodel has retained 
me to look after his interests in the question of claiming damages for his lands, 
and those of the estate of his brother, the late T. C. M. Humphries caused by 
flooding of the waters of the River Trent above Hastings. Mr. Humphries lands are 
lot 2, in the third, and lot 2, in the fourth concession of the township of Aspho- 
del, and in both lots there are about 80 acres drowned. Shall I make a formal 
application to you, or will it be necessary for me to file our claim with the 
Department at Ottawa’ Kindly write me and oblige. 

Yours truly, 


(Sed. L. F. CLARRY. 


That is on the 12th of December 4i—A. Yes. 

Q. Then on January 6th, 1909, Mr. Clarry writes you saying: ‘ Will you kindly 
let me know what sum you are prepared to pay to Mr. Humphries in this matter and 
oblige.’ That has not been adjusted now 4—A. No, in that he wrote me, my answer 
to that is there. 

Q. Would you like to have it read?—A. I think it will be well. 

Q. I will read it if you want, I am not interested in it, however. 


January 7, 1909. 


Dear SiR,—I have your letter of the 6th inst. with reference to the claim 
of Mr. Henry Humphries. 

In reply I beg to state that it is Mr. Humphries’ own fault that this matter 
has not been adjusted. Mr. Dickson visited Hastings with the object of making 
a recommendation in this regard, and he was advised that Mr. Aylesworth had 
made a recommendation in this coanection and that Mr. Humphries was 
desirous of abiding by Mr. Aylesworth’s recommendation. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Aylesworth is a very sick man and a great deal of the preliminary work ° 
which he did has not been followed up by reason of his condition of health. Mr. 
Humphries appeared to be insistent on Mr. Aylesworth’s valuation being accept- 
ed by him, and the matter, therefore, is left at that. Had Mr. Humphries per- 
mitted Mr. Dickson to proceed with the valuation and had he agreed to sign an 
offer of settlement similar to others, there is no doubt Mr. Humphries claim 
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would be settled by this time. We are not in a position to state what Mr. 
Dickson is prepared to pay Mr. Humphries in this matter as he did not have an 
opportunity to value Mr, Humphries’ land, in view of Mr. Humphries’ anxiety to 
deal with Mr. Aylesworth. If Mr. Humphries is willing to accept Mr. Dickson’s 
valuation, we will endeavour to have Mr, Dickson again visit Mr. Humphries’ 
property, and have the matter closed up. We cannot afford, however, to lose time 
over this matter in having Mr. Dickson visit Mr. Humphries’ place and then Mr. 
Humphries place and thea Mr. Humphries express a determination to deal with 
Mr. Aylesworth. As the matter stands now it is up to Mr. Humphries to state 
what he intends doing and not as to what we intend doing. Please explain this 
matier to Mr. Humphries. 
Yours truly, 
(Sed.) J. H. McCLELLAN, 

Superintendent. 

L. F. Cuarry, Esq., 
Hastings, Ont. 


Your position seems to be all right, as I expected it would be, we were not inquiring 
into that—A. Well, I wanted to have it on record. The next is John C. Lynch. 

Q. This is an important one if I remember rightly—yes, now this is a claim 
put in by Mr. Clarry on the 3rd of February, 1909 and asking to have it inspected at 
the earliest possible opportunity, and you acknowledged that on the 4th of February, 
and you put it in the hands of the valuator on the 4th of February, and you advised 
Mr. Clarry on the 15th of February—the valuator makes his return to you on the 13th 
of February, you forward it to Ottawa on the 13th of February. Is that claim paid? 
—A. Yes, the release is there. 

Q. There is some correspondence here about it—some difficulty about the title, 
was there?—A. I don’t know—if you will allow me to look at it, just to see what the 
letter says, I can tell you. 

Q. I don’t know that there is anything we need interest ourselves in here; there 
is a letter you say to you, the valuator was down to inspect it?—A. The west half 
of lot 3, there was a mistake in regard to that as a result of which I had to send the 
valuator down to straighten it out before it went down to the Minister of Justice. 

Q. There is a special letter there of Mr. Clarry’s which I think I might read in 
order to have it on the record. Mr. Clarry says:— 

Aprit 1, 1909. 

J. H. McCienian, Esq., 

Superintendent, Trent Canal, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


DEAR Sir,—Adverting to our conversation over the telephone this afternoon I 
beg to state that Mr. John C. Lynch, of the township of Asphodel, has retained 
me to make claim for damages to the west half of lot No. 4 in the 6th concession 
of the township of Asphodel, caused by the flooding of the waters of the River 
Trent. Your Mr. Dickson inspected the west half of lot No. 3 in the 6th conces- 
sion when he was down last winter, but this parcel of land has never been looked 
at. I trust you will be able to have Mr. Dickson come down at an early date and 
as this property is only about two miles from Hastings he can conveniently come 
down on the afternoon train and go back at night. If you let me know in time I 
could have Mr. Lynch meet him at the station here and drive him to the place in 
question. 

Kindly let me hear from you and oblige. 

Yours truly, 
(Sed. i, F-OCLARERY 


Then the letter that I took to be the letter of claim of the 3rd of February is 


_ ~ 
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evidently something, it seems to be an application too. The letter of the 3rd of Feb- 
ruary says :— 

DEaR SiR,—I beg to make application on behalf of Mr. John C. Lynch, of the 
township of Asphodel, for damages to this land in said township caused by the 
flooding of the waters of the River Trent. Mr. Lynch’s lands consist of the west 
half of lot No 3 in the 6th concession of Asphodel and I would like your Mr. 
Dickson to inspect same at his earliest convenience and oblige. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) iL, BY. CLARRY. . 


How is it that there are two letters?—A. I didn’t understand that there were two. 
But I expect that he was anxious about them. We have a great many duplicate 
letters on these matters—here is another Lynch, and still another. 

Q. Is there, I didn’t know that. This is a claim on the 29th of May put in by 
Mr. Clarry for Mr. Thomas H. Lynch of Hastings. We were dealing with the case of 
Thomas H. Lynch?—A. Yes. 

Q. A claim put in on the 29th May by Mr. Clarry, acknowledged by you on the 
31st, and submitted to the valuator on the 31st. On the 4th June the valuator 
appears to have made his return and you forwarded it on that date to Ottawa. Now 
we will take the next one?—A. The next one is another Lynch, F. H. Lynch, town- 
ship of Asphodel. 

Q. On the 21st December, 1908, there is a letter from Mr, Lynch, per K.O.B., 
I think it is?—A. Yes, apparently. 

Q. To the Hon. George P. Graham. That seems to be a claim?—A. That is a 
claim that he put in. 

Q. Individually ’—A. Yes. Then that was forwarded. 

Q. That was forwarded, was it?—A. To me, I think. Is there not a letter from 
Mr. Jones? 

° Q. Yes. There seems to be a letter on the 28th November, 1908, from Mr. 
Jones to you?—A. Yes. 

Q. In reference to this claim?—A. ‘Yes. 

Q. There is a Jatter dated 19th December, 1908, from Mr. Clarry to you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he says (reads) : 


Dear Sir,—Confirming my telephone message to you the other day, I beg to 
state that I have been retained by Mr. M. F. Lynch, of the township of Asphodel, 
to look after his claim against the government for damage to his lands in the 
township of Asphodel, caused by the flooding of the River Trent. Mr. Lynch’s 
property is composed of the east halves of lots 1 and 2, in the 2nd concession of 
the township of Asphodel. Kindly give this matter your attention, and oblige, 

Yours truly, 
(Sed. L. F. CLARRY. 


Is that in reference to the same property?—A. The same property, I think, as the 
other. 

Q. And he says: ‘ Confirming my telephone message to you the other day.’ He 
had telephoned to you?—A. He had telephoned to me that he had been acting in the 
matter. 

Q. That was the 19th December. On the same date you forward to Mr. Jones 
an offer of settlement?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was on the same day?—A. Well, I presume so, but I advised Clarry 
that day, too. 

Q. Probably you did, I will come to that in a minute. On the 19th December, 
the same day, and there is a valuation, or certificate, or whatever you call it, by Mr. 
Dickson ? 
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Mr. CarvELL.—Are you now at Henry Humphries’ claim? 
Mr. Lennox—No. We are at M. F. Lynch’s. 
The CHAmmMAN.—We have had two Lynches. 


By Mr. Lennoz: 


Q. On the 23rd there is a letter from Mr. Jones to you. You are speaking of 
acknowledging that letter, but I do not see any letter from you acknowledging Clarry’s 
letter. That is a claim that was paid?—A. That is one that was paid. 

Q. Now we will take the next one, please?7—A. The next one is Adam Humphries. 

Q. That is dated 28th December, a claim put in by Mr. Clarry on the 20th of 
December. On the 29th it is referred to the valuator, and on the 19th January the 
claim is forwarded by you to the department?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the 30th of January, Mr. Clarry writes to you as follows (reads) :— 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Adam Humphries was speaking to me in reference to his 
claim for drowned lands which was adjusted by your Mr. Dickson about two 
weeks ago. He was allowed damages for 92 acres, and when he signed the agree- 
ment for settlement he understood that it was based on land damaged by the 
water at the summer level of the year 1908. If so, Mr. Humphries is entitled 
to damages for at least 15 acres more, as during the high water there are other 
parts of this land absolutely inaccessible except by boat. Kindly write me as to 
this, so that we may if possible have the matter rectified before it goes to Ottawa. 

It might possibly be well for Mr. Dickson to look at the property again 
when he is down here next week. Please, therefore, write me and oblige. 

Yours truly, 
(Sed.) L. F. CLARRY. 


Q. Would you look and see whether there is any answer to that?—A. Is there 
any answer to that? 

Q. I don’t think there is—A. That was January 30th. 

Q. Yes+—A. And on January 18th I had sent this offer of settlement forward 
to Ottawa. 

Q. Yes.—A. I came to the conclusion he had signed the offer and it had gone 
and it would be sent back in the usual way for discharge. If not, there would be 
some reason given to the Justice Department and then it would come back to me. 

Q. So that you did not really do anything in it?—A. I had already forwarded 
the papers and I could not. 

Q. But he speaks there in that letter, he says there it had been adjusted, or at 
least forwarded two weeks before, or valued two weeks before?—A. That was the 
reason. ; : 

Q. At that time, the 30th of January, Mr. Clarry, as you know, had a good 
many claims in before the government?—A. I know. 

Q. They had been passing through your hands, a number of them?—A. They 
only passed over those claims, I would never see them again, unless there was a flaw 
in the title, or for some reason it was necessary to send it back. 

Q. And if there was a flaw in the title, what then?—A. Mr. Olarry would report 
it to the Minister of Justice. 

Q. Would he report it to you?—A. The Minister of Justice would send it to 
our department, and our department at Ottawa would send it to me to have it 
straightened out. 

Q. At that time you knew he had sent in quite a lot of claims2—A. Certainly. 

Q. And you knew that he was also looking after the titles of a number of the 
claimants for the government?—A. I only knew that he was looking after those 
that were defective. 

Q. You knew he was looking after some?—A. Yes, wherever there was a defec- 
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tive title, or where there was any reason, when a man would not sign his release or 
something of that it was referred to me. 

Q. That seems to be the evidence, and the correspondence has fully shown it. 
How many claims did he investigate for the government, you wouldn’t know that? 
—A. I wouldn’t know that, in fact I had a great deal of difficulty at times in finding 
out who was acting. 

Q. You knew he was acting for some?—A. I knew he was for some, because they 
were coming back to me from time to time. 

Q. They came back to you occasionally ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, take the next one, J. Johnson, of Alnwick, that is a claim that is put 
in by Mr. Clarry on the 26th of January, 1909, and it was acknowledged on the 27th 
of January by you to him and was put into the hands of the valuator. on the 27th of 
January ?7—A. Yes. 

Q. And on the 22nd of February, you advised Mr. Clarry that the valuation had 
been made?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that it was ready for closing, and on the 20th of February, you inclosed 
the agreement to the department at Ottawa?—A. To Ottawa. The next claim is 
John Hogg, of Alnwick. 

Q. This is one we didn’t hear of before, and this is on March 22nd, 1909, I will 
read this one as we haven’t any other knowledge of it. (Reads) :— 


Hastines, Onv., March 22, 1909. 
J. H. McC.ienan, Esq,, 
Superintendent, Trent Canal, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—Mr. John T. Hogg, who is now living at the village of Borden, 
in the province of Saskatchewan, has written me in reference to land formerly 
owned by him in the township of Alnwick and which was flooded by the waters 
of Rice lake for a great number of years. Mr. Hogg sold these lands to the gov- 
ernment a short while ago to be held by them for the Indians so that they now 
form part of the Indian reservations in the township of Alnwick. 


Is there any Indian reservation there?—A. Yes. 
Q. (Continues reading) :— 


He sold these lands at a very low figure on account of the damage caused 
to the same by reason of the said flooding or drowning. He would like to know 
now whether or not it will be possible for him to get anything for the loss he sus- 
tained during his occupation of the said lands and also by reason of selling it 
at a low figure. Will you kindly let me know whether or -not there is any chance 
to recover anything and oblige. 


Rely ant’ 


Sade ee Yours truly, 


pasa (Signed) L. F. CLARRY. 


That was appealing to you on a tender spot?—A. Yes. 
Q. Would you like me to read your reply ?—A. Oh, yes. 
Q. I presume it will be all right. (Reads) :— 
March 23, 1909. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 22nd inst., 
with reference to the claim of John T. Hogg, whom you state is now living in 
the village of Borden, in the province of Saskatchewan. I do not think it is 
possible, under the circumstances, for Mr. Hogg to recover any compensation 
in the matter. However, you might advise me as to how long ago the lands were 
sold to the department, how many acres the farm consisted of, and the price per 
acre. You might also advise me as to whether or not there was any stipulation 
in the deed of conveyance setting out that Mr. Hogg was to receive any com- 
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pensation that might have been due from the government for damage to the said 
property. 


Yours truly, 


Superintendent. 
L. F. Cuarry, Esq., 
Barrister, 
Hastings, Ont. 


That seems to be all the record you have on it?—A. That is all because it went 
no further, he did not furnish me with the information and I did not bother with it 
any more. There are always a lot of claims filed that are not persisted in. 

Q. I will take the next one now.—A. This is William Harvey. 

Q. I don’t think we had this before. This is dated the 21st January, 1909, it is 
a claim put in by Mr. Clarry for compensation for William O. Harvey, of Alnwick, 
it was asknowledged by you on the next day, the°22nd January, 1909, was put in tha 
hands of the valuator on that same day, and on the 15th February you gave the usual 
notification to Mr. Clarry that the property was valued, and on the 13th of February 
the valuator put in his certificate, a day or two before the letter was written. On the 
18th February also you forwarded the claim to Ottawa?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Carverit.—There was nothing came of that Hogg claim?—A. No, there are 
just the two letters with regard to that. 


By Mr. Lennoz: 


Q. The John E. Curtis claim is also from Alnwick?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is on January 21, 1909, application was made by Mr. Clarry, it was ack- 
nowledged on the 22nd of January, 1909, put into the hands of the valuator on the 
same day, the 22nd of January, 1909, and then you notified Mr. Clarry of the valua- 
tion on the 22nd of February, 1909, and that an offer of settlement had been ob- 
tained; you forwarded the claim to Ottawa on the 20th of February; the valuator’s 
certificate is dated the 20th of February, and that claim was paid, I think, you said? 


—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. $4007—A. $400. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Was there some trouble about this, do you remember?—A. Apparently so, but 
I would have to look over these papers to see. 


Q. I will just look over these papers a little——A. There was some trouble about the 


title, there is a letter there from Mr. Jones that I guess would explain it. 
Q. There is a letter from Mr. Jones which would explain it, perhaps?—A. Yes. 
Q. We will read Mr. Jones’ letter (reads) : 


Ottawa, June 17, 1909. 


Sir,—Referring to the agreement that has been obtained from Mr. John 
Curtis in settlement of his claim for compensation for damages to the S.W. 3 
acres of lot 4, concession 11, and lot 5, concession 11, township of Alnwick, caused 
by the waters of the Trent canal, I have to say that the department is in receipt 
of a communication dated the 14th instant, from the Department of Justice, with 
which they transmit a report from their agent having charge of the case, from 
which it appears that the claimant is not the owner of any part of lot 4 in the 


- 
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2nd concession. I inclose the file and have to request you to be pleased to 
furnish the department with a further report from the valuator in the matter. 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
(Sed.) L. K. JONES, 


Secretary. 


} 
7 
> 


J. H. McCuewuan, Esq., 
Superintendent, Trent Canal, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


A. That would be their agent, they don’t say whom. 

Q. They do not say whom?—A. I presume their agent would be the present 
Judge Huycke, of Peterborough. 

Q. And there is a further report?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then on tke 18th of June there is a memorandum ?—A. That is a memorandum 
Mr. Dickson sent. 

Q. I took it to be, but it is not signed. On the 19th of June, next day, you 
wrote to Olarry respecting the claim of John. E. Curtis?—A. I wrote to him as he 
was solicitor, the claim had come in through him. 

Q. The claim had come in through him and of course, as you say, you kept a 
record of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is also a letter here from John E. Curtis, I don’t know whether you 
have any recollection of it. I don’t know who it is to.—A. It is to Dickson, is it? , 

Q. It looks like Roseneath.—A. Roseneath is the place where it is dated, whera 
he lived. 

Q. Then you write to Mr. Clarry again on the 8rd July, in which you say:— 

Dear Sir—You have not replied to my letter of the 19th June last with! 
sd reference to the claim of John E. Curtis. 
Nee Yes: 

Q. That is a letter in which you call his attention to a defect in the title—A, 
A defect in the title. 

Q. And then on the 5th July he writes and says (reads) :— zs 


Re Drownep LAnp, 
Joun E. Curtis, 
Claimant. 

Dear Sir,—I wrote to this man the day after I was talking to you in your 
office in Peterborough. I am writing him again to-day, and just as soon as I hear 
from him J shall advise you. 

Yours truly, 


(Sed.) L. E. CLARRY. 
A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Clarry speaks there of having had a conversation with you in your office? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You recollect that, do you?—A. No. I don’t recollect it. I had too many 
conversations to remember. I endeavour to carry everything there (pointing to file) 
not in my head. 

Q. I think you have done it exceedingly well. As far as I can see it you have 
fone it in a very orderly way. You haye no recollection of any particular conver- 
sation with Mr. Clarry?—A. No.. ; 

Q. You recollect having had some conversation with him about business matters 
from time to time ?—A. I recollect this way: that occasionally when he came to Peter- 
borough he would come into the office and ask me something about a claim. I would 
invariably say, ‘ Now, Clarry, put that down in writing. I don’t do business on talk. 
I can do enough of talking, but I don’t do business on talk; I want it there.’ 
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Mr. Lennox.—That is a very good plan, I think. 
The CHAIRMAN. i i 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Then he says he is writing you again, and that is on,the 5th July. The next 
thing here is a letter from Mr. Jones—A. What did Mr. Jones say about that? 

Q. It bears out what you say,:Mr. Huycke seems to be the party acting.—A. 
And probably Mr. Huycke got it straightened out. 

Q. (Reads) :— 

Sir,—Referring to the departmental letter addressed to you on the 17th inclos- 
ing for report from the government valuator a letter dated the 14th ultimo from the 
Department of Justice relative to the claim of John E. Curtis for compensation 
for damages to the 8.W. 3 acres of lot 4, concession 11, and lot 5, concession 11, 
township of Alnwick, caused by the waters of the Trent canal, I inclose herewith 
a letter dated 28th ult., from that department cov ering a further report dated 20th 
ult., from the agent, F. C. Huycke, K.C.— 

That is Mr. Huycke, you see?—A. Yes. Mr. Huycke, of , Peterborough. 

Q. That is as far as we are concerned in it, I think now?—A. Yes. 

Q. That claim was paid, was it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, give me another one.—A. George Brown, domain of Alnwick. 

Q. This is dated 20th February, 1909, the claim of George Brown put in by. Mr. 
Clarry. Was this claim paid or not?—A. Paid. Here is another paid claim (An- 
drew Cameron). There was some correspondence in that claim about the title. 

Q. This was put in by Mr. Clarry on the same date, 20th February, 1909. 

Mr. Carvetu.—Whose claim is it? 

Mr. Lennox.—It is the claim of Mr. Andrew Cameron, of Percy. 

Mr. Carveti.—That has been paid—$25. 


By Mr. Lennoz: 


Q. Here is a letter of the 19th August, 1909, which I wish to read (reads): 
B. 1548. 


Deputy Minister of: Justice, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sir,—fe Trent Canal. (No file number given.) 

In investigating Mr. Cameron’s title to this land, I find his offer of settle- 
ment has reference to the northwest quarter of lot number 11, in the 11th con- 
cession of the township of Perey, whereas his deed covers the north quarter of 
lot number 12, in the 11th concession of Percy. I saw Mr. Cameron to-day, and 
he says that at the time his claim was filed he did not have his title papers before 
him, and gave:a wrong description in error. This property is close to Hastings, 
and I know it very well. There is no doubt but that the property described in Mr. 
Cameron’s deed is the property inspected by the government valuator, Mr. Dick- 
son. ‘Mr. Cameron gave me permission to change the offer of settlement to cover 
the proper land, but I thought it better to write you for instructions. Should 
I return the papers to you and have the property re-inspected? I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that this would be quite unnecessary on account of my personal 
knowledge of the property. However, I will await your instructions, and oblige, 

Yours truly, 
(Sed.) ibis8 4 GipAtRave 


This letter is simply accounting for an error?—A. An error in description. 

Q. Give me the next one?—A. Here is Patrick Crowley. 

Q. That claim was put in?—A. That is not paid. 

Q. That was put in by Mr. Clarry on the 13th February, 1909. Do you say that 
is not paid?—A. I think that is not paid. 
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Mr. Carvett.—What is the township? 
Mr. Lennox.—I think it is the township of Asphodel. 
Mr. Carvett.—F rom the papers, it is evidently not paid. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. Give me ithe next one.—A. That will be in the same position, Patrick Eng- 
lish. 
Q. We were told the other day it wasn’t paid—Mr, Patrick English, of Percy, 
and that is on the 3rd ot March it was put in, it would not be paid—aA. Here is an- 
other claim of Mrs. William Dunnett. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Patrick English, $56; that is paid?—A. Well, the release hasn’t come up. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. The 3rd of March is the offer, this one here the 16th of January, 1909, that 
is the claim; Mr. Clarry puts in the application for Patrick English, and on the 3rd 
of March, 1909, he writes Mr. McClellan (reads) :— 

I beg to inclose you the offer of Patrick English, of the township of Percy, 
to settle his claim for damages to drowned lands for the sum of $56; Mr. Dick- 
son has approved of this award, and I trust you will give to the matter your 
prompt attention and oblige. 


A. That is right. 

Q. That settlement then came directly through Mr. Clarry?—A. Apparently 
Mr. Dickson would leave this in Mr. Clarry’s office to get it completed if there was 
some kick about it as they usually did in such eases. 

Q. They would come in also from other offices?—A. They came in from other 
solicitors, I used to get them from every one. 

Q. My object is to show Mr. Clarry’s connection with it; I have no objection 
to Mr. Clarry any more than any one else-—A. No, the other solicitors have all done 
it on the same grounds. There are 650 claims in, and I have a few there in another 
“box that I just picked out. 

Q. I don’t think we want them particularly. Is this all you have now in con- 
nection with that?—A. I think so. 

Q. These are all the papers you have in connection with Mr. Clarry?—A. That 
is all, unless in going over the files. the way they are filed, that i have left out or 
missed one or two, but I think I have them all. 

Q. Here is one, Mrs. William Dunnett. where does that come from?—A. I just 
handed that over. 

Q. I didn’t deal with that, the claim was put in on the 8th of March, but no- 
thing arose out of that—A. No, she would not sign off for all time. 


Witness retired. 


Committee adjcurned. 
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Houser or CoMMONS, 
Com™MitTTEE Room No. 32. 
Tuurspay, April 7. 


The Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts met this morning at 11.15 
o’clock a.m. Mr. Kyte, presiding, and proceeded to the further consideration of a pay- 
ment of $6,146 to persons in Asphodel county as set out at W-22, a payment of $389 
to parties in the township of Percy as set out at W-23, and a payment of $150 to 
Fowlds & Co., Hastings village, as set out at W-23, Report of the Auditor General, . 
1909, in connection with the flooding of lands. 


The examination of Mr. J. H. McCrLeiian resumed: 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. When were you appointed superintendent of the canal?—A. Just six years ago. 

Q. And all of these claims for drowned and flooded lands have arisen and been 
adjusted since you have been superintendent ?—A. They have not arisen during that 
time. Some of them have been standing for about forty years. 

Q. When I use the word ‘ arisen’ I mean they have been presented to the depart- 
ment in a special form?—A. Since I have been appointed the government has deter- 
mined to compensate the claimants for the damage to the land. 

Q. In what manner have these claims been treated by your department? Just 
describe it generally?—A. Well, the claimants themselves would either write me or 
call upon me and state that they had damage to their property there, flooded land 
from the water of the Trent canal, high water. They would give me the number of 
their lot, and concession and township. On receipt of that I would tell them I would 
have the valuator examine into it as soon as possible. On receipt I made a memoran- 
dum for the valuator, Mr. Dickson, that Mir. So and So had ealled, or at least, had put 
in a claim for damage to his lot, number so and so, whatever township it was. Then I 
kept those townships separate so that he could visit a number of them and would not 
have to—you see there was a matter of say 75 miles of driving from one end to the 
other—so that when he went into the township of Asphodel, he would have all Aspho- 
del: or when he went into the township of Smith he would have all Smith. 

Q. No matter about that. After he made his investigation, what then?—A. After 
he made the investigation he had a form of an offer of settlement that he took from 
the claimant setting forth what he had claimed and what he was willing to accept and 
agreeing to sign further papers if the governement accepted his offer. 

Q. And what was done with that?—A. That was sent to the department at Ottawa. 

Q. And then was it sent to you?—A. It would come to me, yes. 

Q. It would come to you in every case?—A. It would come to me in every case. 

Q. That was the offer of sett!ement?—A. That was the offer of settlement. 

Q. And you sent it to the department at Ottawa?—A. I sent it to the department 
at Ottawa with Mr. Dickson’s report on the property. 

Q. What then?—A. They considered this at Ottawa. They considered the offer 
and then asked for 

Mr. Lennox.—Had you not better leave that? 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Do you know where it went after being considered by the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals, do you know what was the next procedure?—A. The next procedure 
‘was to get the order in council to pay it. 
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Q. And then it went to what department?—A. Then it went to the Department 
of Justice. 

Q. And what then?—A. The Minister of Justice sent it to the department’s agent 
in the locality. 

Q. For what purpose?—A. To search the title and sign a release. 

Q. And when that was done?—A. Then they applied to the department for a 
cheque payable to the claimant and the Minister of Justice’s agent jointly. 

Q. Now, so far as you have any personal knowledge was it the invariable custom 
of the Department of Justice to issue cheques jointly in favour of the claimant ?— 
A. Always. 

Q. And you have that knowledge yourself ?—A. I have it because I have seen the 
cheques, the different cheques in different localities to different agents of the Minister 
of Justice. 

Q. And how many solicitors would you think were employed by people all along 
that canal to prosecute these claims?—A. About fourteen. 

Q. I suppose in many different villages and towns?—A. Yes, all along from Port 
Hope to Lindsay, including Peterborough. 

Q. And was the same mode fol!owed out as far as you are concerned with all the 
different solicitors?—A. Just exactly the same principle, no difference. 

Q. I suppose it would not be going too far to say that these solicitors were all 
tryiny’ to get as much as they could for their clients?—A. Certainly. That is what 
they are employed for. 


By Mr. Lennoz: 


Q. What is that you said?—A. The solicitors were always trying to get as much 

as they could for their clients. 
By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Did you ever attempt to induce them not to go to a solicitor?—-A. Any more 
than if they came to me to enter their claim, some of them said, ‘Had I better go 
to a lawyer in this’? I said, ‘if you have any money to waste get them, but you 
won't get one d cent more.’ That was my invariable reply. That was always my 
answer to them. 

«. Now, it seems, Mr. McClellan, that a great number of these claims have 
sprung up within the last five, six or seven years?/—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you exp'ain why that is?—A. Well 

Q. In the first place, is there any difference in the height of the dam at Hastings 
from what it has been for a great many years?/—A. No. Not in the dam, but there 
has been a difference in the height of the water maintained at that dam. 

Q. Exp'ain how that could be and the cause of it?—A. The policy of my pre- 
decessor there, the man who had charge of it, was in the spring he had his stop logs 
all along the canal, from one end to the other, taken out. He kept them out until 
the spring freshet was over. Then when the water got to what you call normal he had 
the logs replaced. 

Q. Just explain to me what you mean by those stop logs, why they were instituted 
and when they were put there?—A. They were put there in the dam at Hastings; I 
don’t know when it was built, but it must have been 35 years ago, and rebuilt again 
perhaps 12 years ago. 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, that was one dam. Take the Hastings dam, that would affect 
all the dams north of it, such as Peterborough, Lakefield, Young’s Point—the whole 
canal system. Then in the summer time the water would evaporate and would be 
continually lowered; it was not held back on these farms. But when I came 

Q. Before you come to that?—A. Yes. 

Q. After you became in charge of the canal were there any aula constructed 
anywhere up the river by which you could conserve or hold back more water than 
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could have bcen held prior to your taking charge?—A. Away north, that is on the 
Gull river and Burnt river what we call our reservoir waters, we have spent a con- 
siderable amount of money. We took over from the Ontario government all the 
dams and slides, and booms in the north country. Then we have rebuilt some of them 
in concrete, some of them in timber, and we have conserved the waters in that north 
country so that instead of having it come down in the spring we allow it to come 
down in July and August, getting a steady flow the whole year. 

Q. That is at the head waters/—A. That is at the head waters. 

Q. Then all the way down at these different places you have spoken of, Hastings, 
Lakefield, Peterborough, you have adopted a different policy from what was previously 
followed? That is, you keep the stop logs in?—A. Put them in at high water, when 
it begins to recede, and put our stop logs in to hold that water. 

Q. Then to put it in one sentence your general policy since you had charge of 
the canal and the dams is to conserve, to hold back all the water possible at every 
point?—A. At every point. 

Q. Now, what has been the result?—-A. We had 44,000 cubic feet a minute pass- 
ing Peterborough on the Otonahee river six years ago; this year there is 118,800 
cubic feet. 

Q. What year are you speaking about now?—A. Now, this year. 

Q. Is that in the freshet?—A. No, that is the minimum flow at the lowest time 
of the year. 

Q. You are speaking about 1910 now, or 19092—A. 1909 and 1910, that carries 
us over the winter, February is one of our low months, and September there is low 
water. 

Q. And with that explanation you say yon had how much minimum flow?—A. 
We had 118,800 eubie fect this year. 

Q. That is very nearly three times as much as you had six years ago?—A. 
Pretty nearly three times as much as we had six years ago. 

Q. Is that due to conservation, or is it due to any other cause?—A. It is due 
to conservation. 

Q. That being the case, would that have anything te do with the flooding of the 
lands along the banks of the river? ~A. Certainly. it had; it raises the river and 
makes the river full, and it affected really the feeders of the river more than the 
ri er itself, because the water could not get out of the feeders. 

: Q. Can you give us any figures regarding the navigation of the river and the 
canal itself that will show that the water has been higher sinc2 this conservation 
policy has been earried out than it was previous to that?—A. Well, the greatest 
proof of it is that the canal was originally constructed, or intended to be built with 
a six feet depth on the sill of the locks; after conserving the water for two years 
Mr. Butler, in all the new part of it, when letting contracts, provided for 8 feet 4 
inches on the sill. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Will you repeat thot, please, I did not catch it?—A. Originally the canal was 
intended to be a six foot canal on the sill at the lock-gates, but after two years con- 
serving the water Mr. Butler was satisfied that there was sufficient water to have it 
8 feet 4 inches on the sill 

Q. That is the lock sills remained the same but the water is that much higher? 
—A. Yes, the water is that mnech higher. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. And any new work that has been done since that the contracts for it have 
been let on that basis?—A. All new contracts between Peterborough and Hastings 
have been let on the basis of 8 feet 4 inches on the sill and 9 feet in the reaches. 
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By Mr. Lennox: » 
Q. Are you speaking of building the locks or the construction of the canal 2—A, 
Of construction of the canal, we are opening up several new sections and all the 
contracts are let cn that basis. 


By Mr, Carvell: 

Q. And that is the result of your new policy of conservation ? 
result of that policy. 

Q. Coming down to the Hastings dam, as I understand it, it iis the back flow of 
the Hastings dam that causes the flocding of land in Asphodel amd other townships ? 
—A. It is in all that vicinity. 

Q. But you say the Hastings dam is no higher to-day than it was six years ago‘ 
—A. No. 

Q. Now, will you explain how, if that is the case, this conservation which you 
have described here could cause any more back flow from the Hastings dam to-day 
than it did six years ago?—A. If you have 44,900 enbie feet a minute running into 
Rice lake, and if you are letting that out of Rice lake and you are not holding 
that head up, then the water will be low, but if you hold that head up on that dam to 
8 fect 6 inches and you have enough water coming continually to keep it up to 8 
feet 6 inches on the average, it is going to back up that water in that lake and river 
for 46 miles up to Peterborough. 

Q. That is perfectly possible from your hypothesis, but, as a matter of fact, does 
it keep the water up to 8 feet 4 now when it only used to keep it up to 6 feet?—A. It 
certainly does. 

Q. As I understand it, prior to your conservation policy there wasn’t sufficient 
water coming down in the summer time to keep the dam full at Hastings?—A. No, 
it wasn’t full; it was always low. 

Q. And now it is always full?—A. It is always full. 

Q. If that be true, it will back the water up, and the difference between the eleva- 
tion at the dam six years ago and now @—A. Yes. 

Q. How much will that amount to?—A. It will amount to fully two feet. 

Q. Then two feet will represent the back flow over the land of the different parties 
along the river?—A. Yes; and when you raise that river two feet any other stream 
Tunning into it will be affected also. Take a river like the Ouse, the waters of that 
stream when it struck the water coming down the Trent would be held back longer in 
the season by virtue of the fact that the water in the Trent river was high, and where 
land that after the spring freshet would be flooded, would be good afterwards for 
pasture, and sometimes, in a season like this, when we have an early season, you 
might get on the land to use it later in the season. 

Q. That was prior to your raising the water?—A. Yes, but now there is a lot 
of this land that the water renrains on, and it is destroyed even for pasture, although 
it may be along in September and October used for that purpose. 

Q. When you are speaking about the results of raising the water upon the land, 
are you speaking hypothetically or are you speaking from actual experience ?2—A. 
Well, I am speaking from what I have seen along the river. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. What river do you know about?—A. I know all along the river, the Hastings 
river. 
Q. Do you know anything about the Ouse?—A. No, I can’t say that I have seen 
it on the Ouse, but on the Trent, the Otonabee and other rivers I have. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. And anybody would know that the result is the same, provided the levels are 
the same on the Ouse as on the Otonabee and other rivers?—A. It affects them all. 


A. That is the 
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By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. It is just a question of how the Ouse was before? 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. If the raise of two feet would affect the levels on the Ouse, it would affect the 
land on the banks of the Ouse?—A. Yes, it does affect them; take the Buckhorn 
dam, away back in Emily, it is the same way; it holds the water back on all the 
creeks; that is a fact; we know it. 

Q. Yes, I think so. Now, I want you to speak, if you can, from your personal 
experience along the Trent. We know that lands have become flooded for a greater 
period during the summer since the conservation policy has been adopted than they 
were before that?—A. I know that they have been. 

Q. Well, now, in the settling or arriving at the damages to those lands, did you 
admit that a man had a right to damages even if his lands were not drowned or coy- 
ered with water during the whole year?—A. Certainly. I did not make the valuation, 
but I am quite confident the valuator will tell you that. 

Q. I am speaking about the policy. You say that the policy was that?—A. The 
policy was to pay a man for the damages to his land from flooding. 

Q. Even if the land were flooded only for a portion of the year?—A. Yes, if it 
were not drowned. If it were drowned water would be on it the whole year, but we 
paid for flooding. 

Q. I think you have already explained. and you might put it a little plainer if 
possible, that before your water was backed up some lands might be flooded actually 
for a short time in the spring of the year?—<A. Oh, it always was. 

Q. And that did no harm?—A. Not so much harm. 

Q. But if the flooding lasted down until say the first of July, what would you 
say then?—A. Well, it would be practically that there was no erop, you could cer- 
tainly not get any crop in on it, and the grass was virtually killed, so that a man 
would Jose the benefit of his land. 

Q. And in a case like that it was the policy of the department that a man should 
be a'lowed reasonable damages?—A. Reasonable damages, yes. 

Q. And that was left mith Mr. Dickson or any other arbitrator to settle what 
was reasonable damages?—A. That is right. 

Q. Now, is there anything else, Mr. McClellan, you would like to refer to?—A. 
You didn’t refer to Mr. Fitzgerald’s valuation. 

Q. I do want to take that up.—A. I thought I would like you to put that in. 

Q. I would have thought of it before I got through. Were there any complaints 
or statements made to you at that time during the valuation of these lands, which 
led you to doubt or question the accuracy of Mr. Dickson’s valuation?—A. Yes. I 
had a great many complaints at the time there about his valuations. 

Q. From what class of people?+—A. From the people whose lands Mr. Dickson 
had valued and whom he settled with. They claimed that—— 

Q. What was the nature of the complaints? Had he given them too much or too 
little?—A. That he was not allowing them enough was the invariable complaint. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. You never had a complaint to the contrary ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Well, what did you do?—A. I engaged another surveyor. Not that I had any 
doubt whatever of Mr. Dickson’s honesty, but I thought that for my own satisfaction 
and the satisfaction of the minister it would be nothing but right that I would have 
Mr. Dickson’s part of this work checked up to see that he was doing really fairly 
with the farmers. 
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Q. Yes?—A. And there was a Mr. Fitzgerald who works for the Ontario govern- 
ment came home. He lived near me and I went and saw him and told him that I 
had a little work that I would like him to do. I didn’t want him to let Mr. Dickson 
know because I didn’t want to hurt his feelings in the matter, nor I didn’t tell Mr. 
Dickson that Mr. Fitzgerald was going to re-value any of these properties. So I 
engaged him not only to go and see this property but to survey it, take his chain 
and measure it. I gave him some fifteen claims and he went with his men and re- 
valued these properties. These fifteen properties. I think it was fifteen I gave him. 

Q. Just look at that please (handing witness documents) and see if that claim 
was the result of Mr. Fitzgerald’s examination.—A. Yes, it is the result (after ex- 
amining documents). This is the comparison I sent down to the department at that 
time. 

Q. Before sending for Mr. Fitzgerald, did you tell him or in any way lead him 
to understand what Mr. Dickson’s valuation was?—A. I did not. 

Q. Did you take any means to keep it from him?—A. The only means I kept it 
from him, I told him that I did not want him to know. I said: ‘I want your own 
valuation on this.’ I wanted to know whether he would value that property about 
the same as Mr. Dickson, if he were doing the matter honestly between the govern- 
ment and the farmer. J engaged him on that understanding, and I gave him no’ in- 
formation whatever. 

Q. Afterwards he came back and sent in his report?—A. He gave me his report 
and I took the report and compared it and sent it to Mr. Butler, with a letter stating 
that Fitzgerald did not know Dickson’s valuation, and that Dickson did not know 
that Fitzgerald had been engaged on the matter; that the two men were so close that 
the department might think there was collusion between them, but I assured Mr. 
Butler that it was an independent valuation of the two men. 

Q. Now, I want you to give me the result of the valuation of these 15 claims 
in general terms. Take Mr. Dickson’s valuation and then Mr. Fitzgerald’s. Well, 
Charlotte Birdsall 

Q. Give Dickson’s valuation first?—A. I have got Fitzgerald’s first. 

Q. All right, give Fitzgerald’s first?—A. $1,090 is Fitzgerald’s valuation, Dick- 
son’s $650. Francis Birdsall—— 

Q. Perhaps you will give us the acreage in each case, too, it won’t take you very 
much longer. Just before the amount give the acreage?—A. Birdsall’s was Mr. 
Aylesworth’s valuation, that was not Dickson’s. 

Q. Then we won’t bother about it. 

Mr. Lennox.—It may be of some interest as it has been mentioned. 

The Witness.—It was Mr. Aylesworth’s. Mr. Aylesworth’s valuation was $650, 
but there were no details as to the acreage in his valuation. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. What did you say Mr. Fitzgerald’s was?—A. Mr. Fitzgerald’s was $1,090. 

Q. I know. But the acreage?—A. 109 acres. 

Q. 109 acres at $10 an acre?—A. $10 an acre. 

Q. Now the next one?—A. The next one is Francis Birdsall—Fitzgerald’s valu- 
ation was $3,500, 250 ac.es. Mr. Dickson’s was 352 acres and the valuation $3,520. 
Now Mr. Dickson took that by his eye, as I understand it, and the other man by the 
chain. That is the way they did it. 

Q. Mr. Dickson will tell us how he arrived at it?—A. The difference between 
them was $20. The next was Mr. Breckenridge, 48 acres. $480 was Fitzgerald’s 
valuation. Mr. Dickson’s valuation was 38 acres and $380. That is what we settled at. 

A. Yes?—A. Pat Crowley. Twenty acres was Mr. Fitzgerald’s valuation at $20, 
$400. Mr. Dickson’s valuation was 32 acres at $10, $320. 

Q. Yes?—A. Fox. 
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Q. Is that John Fox?—A. ©. Fox. Fitzgerald’s valuation was 82 acres, $820, at 
$10. Dickson’s valuation was 80 acres at $9. We settled at $720. A. L. Humphreys. 
Fitzgerald’s valuation was 37 acres at $15, $555. Dicksom’s valuation was 50 acres at 
$11, $550. Adam Humphreys, Mr. Fitzgerald’s valuation was on 70 acres, $700, that 
is $10 per acre; and Mr. Dickson’s valuation was 92 acres at $911. 

Mr. J. C. Lynch, Mr. Fitzgerald’s was 6 acres at $7, $42; Mr. Dickson’s valua- 
tion was 8 acres at $5, or $40. : 

Mr. M. J. Lynch, Mr. Fitzgerald’s valuation was 69 acres at $10, $695; Mr. 
Dickson’s valuation was 70 acres at $15, $1,050. 

Mr. John Sargeant, Mr. Fitzgerald’s valuation 72 acres at $10, $720; Mr. Dick- 
son’s yalua‘iion 60 acres, $600. 

Mr. Peter Brady, Mr. Fitzgerald’s valuation 7 acres, $70; Mr. Dickson’s valua- 
tion, 8 acres at $8, $64. 

Mr. A. Cameron, Mr. Fitzgerald’s valuation, 3 acres at $10, $30; Mr. Dickson’s 
valuation, 2 acres at $12.50, $25. 

Mr. J. C. Dickey, Mr. Fitzgerald’s valuation 134 acres, $135; Mr. Dickson’s 
valuation, 17 acres, 15 at $8 and 2 at $16, making $136. 

Mr. P. English, Mr. Fitzgerald’s valuation, 54 acres at $10, $55; Mr. Dickson’s 
valuation, 7 acres at $8, $56. 

Mr. T. Williamson, Mr. Fitzgerald’s valuation, 5 acres, $50; Mr. Dickson’s valua- 
tion 6 acres at $8, $48. That is all. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Have you added up the different amounts arrived at by Mr. Fitzgerald and 
Mr. Dickson?—A. I have. Mr. Fitzgerald’s amount to $9,792 and Mr. Dickson’s 
valuation was $9,070. 

Q. Now on whose valuation did you settle with these claimants?—A. Mr. 
Dickson’s, 

Q. In every case?—A. In every case. 

Q. Were there any changes made by Mr. Dickson as a result of this investiga- 
tion by Mr. Fitzgerald?—A. No. 

Q. No changes were made at all?—A. None at all. 

Q. This was done simply to satisfy yourself that Mr. Dickson was treating 
fairly these people and the department?—A. And the department. 

Q. Needless to say you concluded he was treating everybody fairly ?—A. I did. 

Q. Is there anything else I haven’t gone into?—A. Nothing at all. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. I think you mentioned Mr. McClellan, that you began your service, you 
took your present position about six years ago?—A. About six years ago. 

Q. And what is the nature of your position, just tell us briefly; are you in full 
charge of a cert in district ’—A. I am in full charge of all the completed portions of 
the canal, and when any part of the canal is completed, when the contracts are 
finished, the engineer hands it over to me. 

Q. And in the meantime, before it is finished, it is under the direction of the 
superintending engineer, I presume?—A. Yes, he has ‘charge of all the contracts, he 
is engineer of construction. 

Q. You do not interfere until such time as the construction is completed?—A. No, 

Q. And you have a territory of what extent? Speaking generally can you 
define it?—A. Of the whole watershed. 

Q. You have charge of the whole system of canals#—A. And the conservation 
of the waters that feed them. 

Q. You have control of it?—A. I have control of about 600 miles. 

Q. You have control of the whole system of canals as far as completed, and of 
the conservation of the waters tributary to that2—A. Yes. 


ie 
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Q. And you have a considerable staff, I suppose, under you?—A. Yes. 

Q. About how many?—A. I should think there would be, on the staff, between 
80 and 90. 

Q. There are how many in the office?7—A. Two stenographers and an accountant. 

Q. Is Mr. E. Clarry the accountant?/—A. Yes. 

Q. Is he the brother .of Mr. L. F. Clarry?—A. Yes, he is the brother of Mr. 
Clarry. 

Q. And you have two stenographers besides /—A. Yes. 

Q. So that your staff are principally an outside staff’—A. Of course they are all 
inside and out; the overseers have desks in my office and they do all their work in there. 

Q. All their clerical work?—A. Everything they have to do, they come in and 
make their reports there. 

Q. And they go out through the country?—A. They go out through the country, 
each one has his own territory, and the mechanical superintendent has charge of the 
machinery. 

Q. And you are allowed—I would infer from what you.say about Mr. Fitzgerald 
that in matters of that kind you are allowed considerable discretion; I presume that 
is so—A. Yes, I would say that I presume I am allowed discretion, the department 
has allowed me to do it. 

Q. They allow you considerable latitude?7—A. Well, I do not know that they 
allow me any more than any other man would be allowed, any more latitude than the 
position requires. 

Q. I do not know there are any other positions similar to yours.—A. Oh, yes, 
there is a superintendent on all other canals. 

Q. I mean in the system of the Trent,canal?—A. Oh, yes, on the system of the 
Trent, yes. : 

Q. You have some discretionary powers?/—A. Yes, whatever I can defend and the 
minister can defend before the auditor. 

Q. And before the Tories?—A. No, we are not afraid of the Tories, but the 
Auditor General and our own auditors. 

Q. And you don’t dread the Tories?—A. No, it is the auditors we are looking 
after, the Tories don’t bother us, we are out of politics, you know. 

Q. Do you regard your position as in the nature of office work principally or of 
superintendence; it is principally outside superintendence, isn’t it? I mean your 
position does not so much involve bookkeeping as management.—A. My position 
involves everything. I am in the office a great deal of my time, and of course it is 
this way that I am never away from the office long enough that there is any letter, or 
any order, or any instruction of any kind, goes out of my office except I sign it; 
nobody signs my name for me, I am responsible for nobody’s work except my own. 

Q. You take responsibility for everything done in your office?—A. Yes, I do, 
for everything. 

Q. If it should happen that you are not there it has to wait until you come?— 
It has to wait. 

Q. Do you personally supervise the working of the canal in any way?—A. T am 
up over the canal, there is nothing I have done on the canal, I do not suppose there 
is $5 or $10 spent unless it is first submitted to me. 

Q. Do you supervise it?—A. All that work? I can’t supervise it personally, I 
am a long distance away, except occasionally I take a turn around the canal. 

Q. Have you any engineers under you?—A. I have the privilege of taking ad- 
vantage of the technical knowledge of the superintending engineer, I send for him 
whenever required. 

Q. But you donot keep an engineer in your department constantly?—A. No, 
because I have the benefit of the assistance of the superintending engineer, al] I have 
to do is to call upon him when I need his assistance. 
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Q. You call in the engineer of construction whenever you require him?—A. Yes, 
and his staff whenever required. 

Q. Are they all in the office?—A. Oh, no, they are distributed around. 

Q. I do not know whether, in the operation of the canal, an engineer is constantly 
required or not?—A. No. It is only when I want a dam built or repaired, or anything, 
I send to the engineer to give me a report or plan of it. 

Q. Now, you spoke about cheques. You say these cheques have been invari- 
ably made out to the parties getting the damages and the agent of the Department 
of Justice.—A. Yes. 

Q. Do the cheques come through your hands?—A. No. 

Q. Are they sent direct to the agent of the Department of Justice?—A. To 
the agent. 

Q. Sent direct to the agent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he sees that everything is completed and in proper shape before he hands 
over the money ?—A. That is 

Q. It is his duty to do so?—A. That is what they have got him for. A lawyer 
always tells what he agrees to. 

Q. Were you a lawyer before you took this position?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. I thought from your peculiar virtues that you had been.—A. No. 

Q. I cannot see exactly, Mr. McClellan, how you would actually know about the 
cheques: They did not come to you?—A. Well, I will tell tell you how I know. In 
Peterborough I know that Rogers, Bennett & Goodwell—Mr. Rogers is the present 
Judge at Cobourg now— 

Q. I know.—A. Well, that firm represented the Minister of Justice. I know 
they were agents of the department because I had a great deal to do with them. 

Q. Where these lawyers partners?—A. Yes. They are a firm. 

Q. And they represented the Minister of Justice at Peterborough?—A. They 
were looking up these claims, and I came in contact with them. Then I came in 
contact with O’Connell & Gordon. They acted in a good many claims. 

Q. In putting in claims you mean, or in searching titles?—A. Searching titles 
and drawing the release and I came in contact with them a great deal and I saw the 
cheques, where they came up, a great number of these cheques in their hands. Another 
thing, there were a good many of those cheques where there would be a flaw in the 
title that would be returned by them to hte Minister of Jusice, then to our depart- 
ment, and then back to me to get straightened out. 

Q. So I understand by you, Mr. McClellan, that in the course of your duties you 
obtained a knowledge of who the local agent of the Department of Justice was as a 
rule—A. Yes. In another way— 

Q. Is that correct ?—A. In another way I obtained— 

Q. In the course of your duties acting as superintendent?—A. Oh, yes. But I 
obtained it in this way always. If there was any flaw in the title to the man’s pro- 
perty, or the man had not a clear title, no matter what it was the agent invariably 
returned that to the Minister of Justice. 

Q. And it came to you?—A. Then it came back to me to investigate. 

Q. So it just came to this: if any one acted to any considerable extent, such as 
these gentlemen you mentioned at Peterborough, you would necessarily get to know 
who was acting for the Department of Justice in that locality?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you think that the making out of the cheques in that way is quite a 
proper thing?—A. I do. 

Q. You mentioned that there were 14 solicitors employed in putting in claims, or 
do you mean employed by the department?—A. No. In putting in claims. I have 
received claims from about 14. 

Q. From about 14 solicitors?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you are speaking from recollection now?—A. Yes. Although I might— 
yes, I think I could name most of them. 

Q. You might just name them. It will be a satisfaction to know. There was Mr. 
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L. F. Clarry?—A. L. F. Clarry was one. H. A. Ward Ex-M.P., Port Hope, Denison 
& Kerr, Peterborough, A. P. Pousette, Peterborough, R. A. Wood, County Attorney, 
Peterborough; McLaughlin & Peel, Lindsay. I think there is Smith at Millbrook, I 
don’t know what his initials are, and then there is a man in Omemee. I just forget 
his name. ; 

Q. These firms that you have mentioned already, did they put in any claims ?— 
A. That I have mentioned ? 

Q. I mean the firms that you mentioned as looking up claims for the govern- 
ment ?—A. Rogers, Bennett & Goodwell? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. They sent me one or two claims, and O’Connell & Gordon, I 
think, sent some claims. 

Q. That is all you think of now?—A. That is about all. 

Q. What solicitors, to your knowledge, acted for the government?—A. Well, 
Clarry acted, Judge Huycke acted, Rogers, Bennett & Goodwell, O’Connell & Gordon, 
and McLaughlin & Peel, of Lindsay. 

Q. All those you have mentioned as putting in claims acted for the government? 
—A. Well, I don’t know that they have. 

Q. None that you knew of ?—A. If they have, they did not have any bad titles to 
search, because they did not come back to me. I would not know unless I had bad 
titles to look into. 

Q. You told me that you were six years in this position. Does the position require 
any technical knowledge? I mean expert knowledge in connection with constructiou 
or operation?—A. It is a position that is—I don’t know whether I fill it properly 
or not—but it is more common sense than technical. 

Q. When you tell me what you have been before I will know?—A. It requires a 
good deal of common sense in running it. Jt is more common sense than technical 
knowledge. 

Q. What do you say about technical knowledge?—A. I say this, that we have 
got an excellent staff of engineers, and I have the advantage of their technical 
knowledge. 

Q. What do you say, summing it up? Do you say it does or does not require 
technical knowledge?—A. Well, it requires your knowledge of a boat, and requires 
your knowledge of machinery, and requires your knowledge of the price of coal and 
anything you want to handle; it requires a good deal of business knowledge. It is 
more a business knowledge than technical that is required. Of course, it requires 
some technical knowledge to figure out the cost of a dam. 

Q. That would be almost engineering knowledge, wouldn’t it?—A. Well, it might 
be. 

Q. Perhaps you have been an engineer, have you?—A. I have been in the build- 
ing business. 

Q. What was your business?—A. I was in the coal trade, representing the Lehigh 
Valley in the coal business, and I was in the bank for a long time. 

Q. The common sense branch of it you think the most important? Were you 
ever a politician; that is the greatest qualification for a politician, isn’t it?—A. 
The only reason, I presume, that I didn’t become a politician was that I was a defeated 
candidate once. 

Q. You might thank your stars that you didn’t get in then, or you might haye 
become one. 

By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. How long ago was that?—A. About 1900; that is some time ago. 
By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. That is some time before you were appointed to this position?—A. Yes. 

Q. You ran as a candidate for the Dominion House?—A. Yes, against Mr. 
Kendry. 

Q2—4t 
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Q. My learned friend asked you a rather peculiar question, and I do not know 
why he should ask you anything like that. He asked you: Did you ever attempt to 
induce any one to get any solicitor—I think he meant any particular solicitor—to 
prosecute their claims? I do not know why he should have asked you that; there is 
no charge of anything of that kind against you, is there?—A. No, sir, not that I know 
of; if there is, it is wrong. 

Q. Then, it was very unkind, I should think, of my learned friend to suggest it? 
—A. Yes, he is, I think, a little unkind at times. 

Q. Now, in reference to this conservation poliey, I did not eateh when that was 
adopted ?—A. That was adopted about five years since, this is the fifth season. 

Q. About five years ago—this is 1910%-—A. Yes, about 1905 we commenced it. 

Q. What was the object of that, was it to have more 2—A. More water. 

. More means of floating vessels?—A. Of floating vessels, and in the interest 
ot the stcamboat men, the lumbermen and the pewer users. 

Q. Now, this portion of the river, is that in use?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that being used for navigation purposes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there much traftic on it?——A. Oh, there is considerable traffic on Rice lake. 

Q. Rice lake is navigable now, isn’t it?—A. It would not be good navigation on 
Rice lake if it were not for the dam at Hastings. 

Q. Where is Rice lake? Is it 8 or ten miles up from Hastings?—A. About 3 
miles up from Hastings, the Trent river runs down from it. 

Q. There has been a wharf built up somewhere near Frank Birdsall’s place on 
some lake?—A. On Rice lake. 

Q And Rice lake is navigable now?—A Well, it would be in some places, but it 
would not be deep enough without the dam 

Q Have you improved the navigation on Rice lake by penning back the waters? 
—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What I understand is this, that the government has commenced a system of 
conserving the waters?—A. Yes. 

Q. And so improving nayvigation?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that the increase is about 2 feet?—A. It is an average of 2 feet. 

Q. That is it will be a couple of fect higher during the time of seareity of water 
than it will otherwise be?--A. Than it will otherwise be. 

Q. But as regards the time of the freshet, there will be less coming down, would 
there than formerly, just in that proportion ?—A. It will be considerably—we never 
have any what you would eall big spring freshets at Peterborough. 

Q. Instead of having it come down with a rush you bring it down gradually ?— 
A. Yes, we bring it down in July, August and September, we hold it until we need it. 

Q. That is done by putting stop logs in at various points?—A. At various points. 

Q. And I suppose that is higher up, principally, rather than lower down?—A. 
Oh, higher up, as high as Gull river and Burnt river. 

Q. That is a couple of hundred miles?—A. A couple of hundred miles, yes, I 
suppose we have 60 or 70 dams there. 

Q. You say vou adopted a policy five years ago of conserving the waters at all 
points?—A. Yes, 

Q. Do you mean at all points of the completed navigation system, or do you 
mean at all points whether you have completed construction or not?—A. Well, the 
only part of the canal that is affected by that water is the completed part of the canal 
now, but the other parts below where we are building will have the benefit of that 
water wh-n we have the locks. 

Q. This affects the lands all along the ecmpleted part of the system?—A. Right 
up to the heicht of land at Balsam lake, then we run into Simcoe and go down again. 

Q. And the result of it would be that a lot of Jand, the owners of which would 
not previously be entitled to damages would now be entitled to damages by that 
reason, is th-t right 2A. Oh, yes. there are a lot of them getting damages that would 
not be entitled to damages. 
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Q. Did it down lands that had never been touched before?—A. It brought them 
in in this way, that they had been touched in the spring freshet, but it held the 
water there. 

Q. I mean by what you would eall the action of the government; did it bring 
in lands by the action of the government that had not previously been affected /—A. 
Not to the extent that they are now. 

Q. Did it convert land into drowned land that could not be ealled flooded land 
before?—A. I do not think 

Q. It created drowned lands, did it?—A. Excuse me, I would not say that it 
made drowned lands, but it has made flooded lands. 

Q. Has it made flooded lands ?—A.: Yes. 

Q. It has made flooded lands, but did not, as you say, created drowned lands ’— 
A. No. 

Q. So that you subjected the country, possibly, you might have done so with 
great propriety, I do not know, to additional damages by that policy ?—A. Yes; well, 
then, I would have to have it understood there is another side to that ledger account; 
the account was not all bad, there is another side to it you know. 

Q. All right, don’t be too much of a politician now?—A. I am not a politician, 
i only wanted to explain to you that I did not want to have too much blame put on 
me. 

Q. I fully expected you would say that there were some advantages resulting 
from the change, I am not prepared to say that there are not, but the result of the 
adoption of that policy was to create a greater damage than there was before, and in 
consequence of that these moneys have been paia/—A. Yes. 

Q. I am not prepared at all to say that you are not right, you will say that it is 
in the interest of the country, and it may be that it was, I am not very much con- 
cerned in the question of levels anyhow. You say the Hastings dam is no higher 
than it was six years ago?—A. No, the dam itself is not, but the water is higher. 

Q. They put in a greater number of stop logs to hold back the water and create 
a higher level?—A. Yes, a higher level. 

Q. That will be about two feet higher. Is the Hastings dam any higher than it 
was 30 years ago’—A. I cannot say that. 

Q. Isn’t it gene:a'ly understood it wasn’t, you would know more about it than 
most people?—A. I think the last time it was rebuilt it was built higher. 

Q. Didn’t you always tell the people who were seeking compensation that it 
wasn’t any higher?—A. I don’t know that I did that, I didn’t settle those matters. 

@. I understand the position that the government takes is that the dam is not 
built any higher than it was before?—A. Yes, well, I presume it is about the same, 
or a little higher it may be. 

Q. It is very much the same as it was thirty years ago—A. When it was rebuilt. 

Q. It was intended to be rebuilt in about the same way?—A. About the same way. 

Q. Do you know where Chisholm’s rapids are?—A. That is not on the finished 
portion of the canal, that is down about Campbellford. 

Q. And do you know Bradley’s bay?—A. That is down below too. 

Q. That is the rapids are below the bay?—A. Below Campbellford, between that 
and Trenton. t 

Q. You don’t know that portion of the territory, that is not under your juris- 
diction 2—A. That is not mine, that has not been handed over to me at all. 

Q. Do you know as to the height of the water there? Has the level been changed 
there 2—A. I don’t know sir. 

Mr. Lennox.—That will do. 

Q. There are two questions that I omitted to ask you. How were Messrs. Fitz- 
gerald and Dickson paid for their services+—A. Mr. Dickson was paid so much per 

2—444 
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day. They were both paid for the number of days they worked. Their account was 
put in to me and I certified it and sent it down to Ottawa and their cheque was sent 
up. 

Q. Their salary or remuneration did not in any way depend on the number or kind 
of settlements they made%—A. None whatever. That had nothing to do with it. 
They got their pay no matter how it was. 

Q. You stated to my honourable friend that there was another side to the ledger 
account, resulting from the conserving of this water?—A. Yes. 

Q. What were the compensating advantages?—A. While we pay $100,000 for 
land we have saved, as we figured at the time, between $400,000 and $500,000 in dredg- 
ing. 

Q. That is, you get your eight feet of water?—A. We get nine feet on the 
reaches and we could not get it unless we either dredged it or held that water there. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. Had you something to do with this policy of conserving the water, Mr. Mc- 
Clellan2—A. Yes. 

Q. It was partly owing to your experience that it was done, I presume?—A. Well, 
Mr. Butler knew those waters, you know, and he and I kept consulting on it contin- 
ually. I was carrying it out, and finally we asked for the grant. I put in the appli- 
cation. x 

Q. It has worked all right on this portion of the system¢—A. It worked all right. 
I would not like to quit. 

Q. What do you think of applying it to the canal at Newmarket. Would it be 
any good there?—A. I don’t know. If it worked all right we might get a patent for 
Newmarket and Haggart’s canal down here. They are one about as bad as another. 

Q. One is about as bad as another?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think Mr. Haggart’s canal has enough water?—A. The Tay canal 
answers its purpose just as good as any part of this route. 

Q. You say it is al] right?--A. Yes. 

Q. And you think the Newmarket canal would work?—A. Just the same. 

Q. Do you think they will get enough water?—A. Certainly, I will take you up in 
the boat next summer. I tell you, the superintending engineer is a very shrewd 
fellow, that is Mr. B. Grant. He sees the water is there. 

Q. We will bring Mr. Grant down some day to see Ottawa?—A. Yes. He will 
give you the whole thing. I won’t have anything to do with it until it is finished. 

Witness discharged. 


Mr. James Dickson, called, sworn, and examined: 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. You are the engineer or valuator employed by the government in connection 
with these flooded and drowned lands?—A. Yes, for some time back. . 

Q. How long have you been engaged?—A. I began on the 16th September, 1908. 

@. And you have been at it ever since#~—A. Mr. Aylesworth continued at the 
work probably 10 days or two weeks after I had joined. Then he took so ill he could 
not go on and J have done it all ever since. 

Q. You valued these lands where the claims were put in by Mr. Clarry?—A. Yes. 

Q. All of them, I believe?2—A. I think so. 

Q. And you valued some lands, did you, where the claims were not put in by 
Mr. Clarry, but where he acted as solicitor in connection with the title?—A. I don’t 
know. 

Q. You are not sure as to that?—A. I don’t know. I believe I valued all he 
put in, but I don’t know. 
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Q. Can you speak from recollection as to the first name that you have any know- 
ledge Mr. Clarry was acting for?—A. I could hardly individualize. I think it was 
probably Shearer or Birdsall. TI don’t know which. 

Q. Do you remember the claim of Mr. Lynch? It seems to me there was an 
early claim by a Mr. Lynch?—A. ‘Yes. Lynch was one of the first claims I went into. 
There were two Lynches. 

: Q: Yes?—A. One of these, one of the first I went into, I learned afterwards, 
Mr. Clarry was acting for him, but I didn’t know at the time. 

Q. You ascertained Mr. Clarry was acting for him?—A. After I made the 
valuation. 

Q. But you didn’t know it before you made the valuation?—A. No. 

Q. The valuation in the Lynch claim I see was made in December, 1908?—A. 
Yes. Some time in the neighbourhood of Christmas. I think not very long from 
Christmas. 

Q. A little before that?—A. Yes. 

Q. The agreement was in the 18th December, 1908?7—A. Yes. That was one of 
the first I adjusted there. 

Q. And was that the day the valuation was made?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was when the agreement was signed?—A. In Mr. Lynch’s house. Yes, 
the day I made the valuation. 

Q. And up to that time, at all events, you had not known that Mr. Clarry was 
acting in that case?—A. J have no recollection of knowing it. My recollection is 
this: I went down to Birdsall station. Mr. Lynch met me there, he lived not very 
far from there. I made my valuation and he drove me back to the station and I 
took the next train to Peterborough. 

Q. The agreement is dated 18th December and signed in Mr. Lynch’s house ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember who wrote it out?—A. It must have been myself, I fancy. 
I am not sure. 

Q. I don’t recognize your writing?—A. Could you let me see it? 

Q. I don’t think it is your writing, Mr. Dickson (handing document to witness). 
—A. (After examining file.) It might have been some member of his family that 
wrote it. 

Q. It is not your writing, is it?—A. It is not my writing. It might have been 
some member of his family. 

Q. Then did he tell you when you were there that day that he had put in the 
claim for him?—A. I don’t think so: 

Q. Can you speak positively 2—A. No. 

Q. You don’t know whether he did or not?—I see here on the margin of it you 
say, that 1s in your own writing, ‘I recommend this as a just settlement, James 
Dickson.—A. J’ll tell you how that came, when I began first Mr. Aylesworth was 
making a report like that, and after I had been at it some time I was ordered by the 
department here to make a specific report on each particular case of the number of 
acres and how I arrived at my conclusions, and attach that to my report. 

Q. All the same, although you make that recommendation on the margin, the 
next day you put in a regular certificate?—A. I don’t know whether I did in that 
case or not. 

Q. Yes, I find it there?—A. Very likely. 

Q. Yes, in the case of M. F. Lynch you put in a recommendation specifying the 
number of acres that you think are damaged and the value, that is the form of the 
ordinary certificate, I presume?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did you come into contact with Mr. Clarry in connection with this 
claim ?—A. My first acquaintance with Mr. Clarry was when I went to Henry Hum- 
phries first. Mr. McClellan told me that Henry Humphries had put in a claim. 

Q. Had you any connection with Mr. Clarry in connection with this claim?— 
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A. T have no recollection at all of his connection with the claim, I do not think I had 
any connection with him in that case. 

Q. Now, Mr. Sargent’s claim, you took that up?—A. Yes. 

Q. He is the store-keeper?—A. So I understand. 

Q. Where did you see him?—A. On the premises, he met me on the grounG. 

Q. He met you where the farm is?—A. Where the farm is. 

Q. And did you come to an agreement with him?—A. I couldn’t, he wanted $1,000 
and I offered him $600, but he wouldn’t take it. 

Q. When was it that you saw him?—A. What is that? 

Q. When was it that you saw Mr. Sargent?—A. I forget the date just now. 

Q. At all events, he wouldn’t agree to accept your offer. I do not think you have 
any date when you visited him, the only way we can judge is by the date the contract 


was signed. This contract was not signed at that time?—A. No; perhaps it would 
be a few days afterwards. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. You have the evidence of Mr. Clarry that it was signed the next day?—A. I 
understood from Mr. Clarry 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Anyhow, that corresponds pretty well with what you say, the date of your 
certificate is 23rd of January ?—A. It might have been thereabouts. 

Q. I am telling you, as a fact, that it is so2—A. Yes. 

Q. And it would probably not be long before that?—A. I fancy not. 

Q. That you made the valuation?—A. What day in January is it? 

Q. The 23rd; you made your report on the 23rd of January?—A. Yes; well, I 
was at home about a week or ten days at Christmas; it was about that time, and it 
might be before that that the valuation was made. 

Q. It might be before Christmas?—A. It might be, or it might be in January. 

Q. After you made the valuation you came to his place?—A. I didn’t go to his 
place; he said we couldn’t agree at all—and he said Clarry was acting for him. I 
went to Mr. Clarry, and Mr. Clarry thought I wasn’t giving him enough, and he tried 
to convince me that the land was worth more, but I said I couldn’t go a dollar above 
that. 

Q. When you say Mr. Clarry thought you were not giving him enough you mean 
that Mr. Clarry said he thought you were not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Clarry endeavoured to persuade you to give him more?—A. Yes; 
as I understand it, he was acting as solicitor for his client, and we discussed it for 
some time, and I told Mr. Clarry that was as high as I could go. 

Q. Let me have it briefly, what way did Mr. Clarry present it to you?—A. That it 
was worth more. 

Q. Did he give you any reason for saying it was worth more?—A. None, except 
his own opinion. 

Q. Did he speak as if he had knowledge of the territory and the place?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he argued that his client was entitled to more?—A. That he was entitled 
to more. 

Q. To more than the amount you finally agreed to give him, and he was claiming 
$3502—A. I thought it was $1,000. 

Q. Maybe it was in the first place; it may have been so. How much did Mr. 
Qlarry think he ought to get?—A. I don’t think he mentioned any sum. 

Q. But that he should get more than $600?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he mention how much?—A. My recollection is that he asked me to give 
him so much and I would not, and then he asked for so much less several times, 
coming down a few dollars every time; and I told him that I wasn’t going to come 
up a dollar. ; 
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Q. Where was that?—A. In Mr. Clarry’s office in Hastings. 

Q. And you say that would be somewhere about the 23rd of January ?—A. Some- 
where about that; it might be two or three weeks previous to that. 

Q. On that day, when you saw Mr. Clarry in his office, did you come to an agree- 
ment?—A. No; I said to Mr. Clarry: ‘If he won’t take my offer, he can go to the 
Exchequer Court; that is all I am going to give.’ He said at last: ‘Tf that is the 
best you can do, I will advise him to take your offer.’ 

Q. If that was the best you could do he would advise his client to accept the 
offer?—A. Yes, and I left him an offer of settlement and told him to get that filled 
out and send it to Peterborough. 

Q. And this offer was filled out by Mr. Clarry, not by you?—A. Oh no, not 
by me. . 

Q. Look at it, you know Mr. Clarry’s writing?—A. I haven’t known the gentle- 
man very long, but I fancy that is his writing. I told him to fill it out and send it 
to Peterborough. 

Q. When did you hear about it again? Or did you hear about it any more?— 
A. I never heard any more about it. 

Q. When you were there at that time talking to Clarry about this claim did 
you not talk about any other claims he had put in at that time?—A. I don’t recol- 
lect, I faney not. 

Q. You have had occasion to talk to him from time to time?—A. I don’t think 
we had any talk about any claims except that particular claim that came up. There 
was only a few to discuss with him altogether. 

Q. You and Clarry came to an agreement on this question, and he said he would 
recommend his client to accept that amount?—A. If I wouldn’t do any better. 

Q. And you didn’t do any better ?—A. I didn’t. 

Q. As far as you know it was closed at your figures?—A. Oh, yes, I saw that 
afterwards in the office. 

Q. You know that it was closed at your figures?—A. Yes. 

Q. You remember the Fowlds’ claim, the Fowlds’ company in Hastings ?—A. 
There was a Fowlds’ company put in a claim there, I was there once or twice and 
they never turned up and Mr. Clarry said if they don’t care to come we are not 
going to run after them, they know that you are here and if they don’t choose to 
come let them go. 

Q. Let me understand it, the Fowlds people put in a claim to Clarry?—A. That 
is my recollection of it now. 

Q. And you went out and they were not there?—A. Hold on, perhaps I am wrong 
now, perhaps Fowlds wasn’t the company, there was one company there at any rate. 

Q. That is the only company I know of, it was a small claim, wasn’t it?—A. I 
don’t remember. 

Q. It was a small claim, they made it $250 and it was settled at $1502—A. Then 
T am thinking of some other company than the Fowlds company perhaps, but I am 
not clear about it. 

Q. Isn’t that the only one that was paid?—A. I know there was some company 
there that didn’t turn up. 

Q. That is what Mr. Clarry told us the other day, that they didn’t turn up, that 
Mr. Fowlds was ill and that he phoned down to the house and was teld ty do the Lest 
he could?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now you went—first I will show you your certificate?—--A. That perhaps will 
refresh my memory. 

Q. That (showing document to witness) is your certificate?—A. Oh, yes, I re- 
member it now—yes I remember it now, that is all eight. 

Q. You went knowing that Mr. Clarry was acting for these parties, you went to 
his office?—A. He showed me the place. 

Q. Mr. Clarry went with you and showed you the place?2—A. Yes. 
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Q. That is where the damage was?—A. Yes. 

Q. He pointed that out?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say these parties didn’t turn up?—A. I have no recollection of ever 
seeing them at all. 

Q. You did not see them at all?—A. No. 

Q. And there was a discussion between you and Mr. Clarry, I suppose, as to the 
price’—A. Yes. 

Q. A discussion as to the price?—A. I don’t remember whether he asked a higher 
figure or not in that ease. 

Q. It says here that you never saw the parties themselves?—A. I never saw the 
parties themselves. 

Q. That is a signed claim by Mr. Fowlds and it says (reads): ‘I consider I have 
and do suffer loss and damage from the construction and operation of said canal to 
the amount of $250, but in order to effect a settlement I hereby offer and agree with 
the Minister of Railw: ays and Canals of Canada to accept the sum of $150.”—A. I see. 

Q. Are we right in supposing that Mr. Cleary in that case also did the best he 
could for his clients and endeavoured to get a higher price?—A. Oh, you are quite 
right. I told him: ‘ There is the figure I will give. You can fill that in with what 
amount you like, I don’t care, it won’t change my decision. There is my figure and 
I am not going to go beyond it.’ : 

Q. And you did not go beyond $150?—A. No. He always tried to get a higher 
price. 

Q. Do you recollect him telephoning that out to the people?—A. I do not. 

Q. You don’t recollect ?—A. No. 

Q. However, did you effect an agreement that day? Did you come to terms that 
day for $1502—A. Yes, we came to terms. 

Q. You came to terms upon $150, you and Mr. Clarry, the latter acting for 
A. Mr. Clarry filled it in. 

Q. Mr. Clarry acting for the company, and he filled out the agreement?—A. Yes. 

Q. And was it signed that day?—A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. Signed in the presence of E. B. Collison. You know nothing about that, 
perhaps?—A. No. I left that with him as with Sargent to fill it in and execute it 
and send it up to the office. 

Q. Do you remember the G. A. L. Humphries’ claim?—A. Yes. 

Q. You went to Mr. Clarry about that, did you?—A. No. I had no correspondence 
with him at all. 

Q. In that case you went direct to Mr. 
who put in the claim. 

Q. Humphries’ didn’t tell you?—A. No. I don’t remember Mr. Clarry’s name 
being mentioned there at all, good or bad. 

Q. This is evidently a claim that was filled up by yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was filled up where?—A. In his own house. 

Mr. LenxNox.—I thought this was the case in which Humphries said that he went 
down that night and signed. 


Mr. Carvett.—No. That was the James Warner case. 
By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Had you anything to do with Mr. Clarry in connection with this Humphries’ 
claim?—A. No. 

Q. Nothing whatever?—A. No. 

Q. When you were going out to see Mr. Humphries to examine his land did you 
see Mr. Clarry?—A. Yes. I remember seeing him and telling him that I was going to 
see Humphries. 

Q. You told him you were going to see Humphries?—A. Yes. 


A. To Mr. Humphries. I don’t know 
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Q. And he didn’t tell you he had put in that claim?—A. I don’t remember his 
mentioning it at all. 

Q. What did you say about it?—A. I think my recollection is that when he asked 
me where I was going to, I told him, and he said: ‘ There is one Graham has a claim 
alongside of it.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘if it is alongside of it I will call and see it.’ ‘ Well,’ 
he says, ‘ will you carry out a letter for me’? I said ‘ yes.’ 

Q. He said ‘One Graham out there has a claim alongside’?—A. Yes, and I said 
*T will call and see it’. 

Q. You had not heard of Graham before this /—A. Na. 

Q. Where was this conversation?—A. It would be probably on the street near 
his office, or perhaps in his office. 

Q. In his office, was it not?—A. It may have been, or it may have been in the 
street. 

Q. He asked you if you would take a letter?—A. Carry out a letter to Graham. 

Q. At all events you got the letter in his office, did you?—A. I could not say 
whether it was in his office or on the street. 

Q. Did you hear the letter dictated to his typewriter?—A. No. But I know the 
contents of the letter. 

Q. I didn’t ask you whether you knew the contents or not, but that is the in- 
ference ?—A. Oh, certainly. 

Q. Did you hear the answer dictated by Mr. Clarry to his typewriter?—A. I did 
not. My impression is that he had the letter in his pocket at the time ready for a 
chance to send it out. That is my recollection. 

Q. He does not say so, but maybe you can tell us what your recollection is of it. 
He told you that one Graham alongside of Humphries had a claim, and would you 
take a letter out?—A. He said ‘There is a family named Graham that have a claim 
alongside’. I said ‘Very wel!, I am going out there. At any rate I will call and see 
it although they have not put in a claim, and it will save me the trouble of going out 
again.’ ‘ Well’, said he, ‘ will you carry out a letter for me’? 

Q. What did he say about his connection with the Humphries claim?—A. He 
never mentioned, to my recollection, G. A. L. Humphries’ claim. 

Q. How did he get to be talking about G. A. L. Humphries if he did not mention 
that he had a claim?—A. He asked me where I was going and I told him I was going 
out to that place. ' 

Q. I see. He writes a letter to Mr. McClellan asking that you should eall at 
his office on your way to inspect certain claims in his neighbourhood—some of his 
claims—I don’t know whether G. A. L. Humphries was one of them or not—and I 
suppose Mr. McClellan acquainted you with that fact?—A. I have no recollection 
about G. A. L. Humphries and him at all. 

Q. Did Mr. McClellan tell you that Mr. Clarry had suggested that on your way 
out there to see some of these people you might call at his office?—A. I don’t re- 
member. 

Q. You don’t remember?—A. No. 

Q. Now, this claim of THumphries was settled without reference to?—A. Mr. 
Clarry ? 


Q. To Mr. Clarry?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. That is the amount was settled?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember the Warner claim?—A. James Warner? 

Q. Yes. James Warner.—A. Yes. 

@. He lives out near Humphries?—A. The next lot. 

Q. That also was an agreemert put in by Mr. Clarry?—A. I don’t know who 
put it in. 


Q. I say, this is an agreement put in by Mr. Clarry (exhibiting document) ?— 
A. I don’t remember. 
Q. It is witnessed by you. Just look at it and see—A. (After examining docu- 
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ment). It is certainly not my writing, but T must have been present when Mr. War- 
ner signed it because I witnessed it. 

Q. That looks to be the same writing as we had before?—A. It looks like it. I 
don’t remember where it was made out. 

Q. Do you remember where it was signed?—A. I don’t remember that. 

Q. Well, I will try and renind you of it and maybe it will come to your recol- 
lection. The certificate is dated 18th of January, and ‘it is on typewritten paper. Did 
you go to the ofice?—A. Went to the office and dictated to the stenographer. 

Q. And then they signed it?—A. Yes. 

Q. The agreement was signed on the 15th January, two or three days before ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And I take it that it is Mr, Clarry’s handwriting, in fact I have not any doubt 
about it. I don’t know whether I asked him about it—A. I think you did. 

Q. As I recollect it, you will correct me if I haven’t the correct recollection, Mr. 
Warner told me that for some, reason he would not agree to accept Mr. Dickson’s 
offer, and that he arranged to meet him that night in Hastings?—A. If Mr. Warner 
said so I have no doubt it is true, but I don’t recollect. 

Q. Is that the case, Mr. Carvell ? 

Mr. Carvett.—No, I think that was John Sargent. 

Mr. Lennnox.—No, Mr. Sargent is one who has sworn that he left it with his 
lawyer, and Mr. Sargent did not arrange to meet you, Mr. Dickson?—A. No. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. This is Mr. Warner, I think I recollect, there is no doubt about it, he said 
he would meet Mr. Dickson in Hastings that night?—A. Since you mention it my 
recollection seems to come back to me, that you are right. 

Q. Then he went down to the village and went to a certain hotel and I remember 
asking him which side of the river it was on, and he told me which side and said that 
he did not find Mr. Dickson there, then he went to Mr. Clarry’s office and found him 
there. That is correct?—A. I have no doubt that is correct. 

Q. You think that is correet?—A. I have no doubt about it. And after some 
discussion the price was agreed on?—A. $11 per acre. 

Mr. Carvett.—That is the one where he offered him $10 and came up $1. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. You offered him $10 at first?—A. Yes, and I came up one dollar. 

Q. And Mr. Clarry urged you to do that?—A. I don’t think so, but the claim 
was made so strong that I came up a dollar. 

Q. Didn’t he say, ‘Can’t you give him another dollar?—A. I don’t recollect 
that, my recollection is that Warner himself was the man that urged me to give 
another dollar, and I thought I wasn’t going too high if I gave another dollar. 

Q. And you gave him $11, and the agreement was signed, and that agreement 
was in Mr. Clarry’s writing ?—A. Yes, that is it. 

Q. And that was on the 15th of January?—A. Very likely. 

Q. And of course you knew who Mr. Clarry was acting for at that time? Now, 
the Scriver claim, it is a very small claim, $36, I think?—A. Yes. 

Q. This is in Alnwick or Perey Township, I forget which?—A. It is on an 
island, isn’t it? J think it is an island in the river and that it is attached to Percy 
Township. ; 

Q. The north half of lot 7, in the 11th concession of Percy?—A. Yes. 

Q. This was a claim made out, evidently signed in Mr. Clarry’s office, it is in 
his writing and is witnessed by yourself (handing document to witness?—A.- Yes. 

Q. Do you recollect whether Mrs. Scriver was there when the settlement was 
agreed to?—-A. I am sure she was or I would not have signed the document if she 
wasn’t, but I don’t recollect any particulars. 
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By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Do you recollect Mrs. Scriver being in Mr. Clarry’s office?—A. Oh, yes. 
By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Mr. Clarry, Mrs. Scriver and yourself 7—A. Yes. 

Q. And an agreement was come to there and she signed it, and you witnessed 
it?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the amount of her claim?—A. It is only $36. 

Q. How much did she claim?—A. $75. 

Q. Do you recollect anything about the discussion on that?—A. No, I do not 
recollect the discussion. 

Q. Patrick English, do you recollect him?—A. Not particularly; I remember 
the name. 

Q. Patrick English is also in Perey, and the claim he made savas for $100, and 
you settled with him at $567—A. What lot is that? 

Q. The west half of lot 6 in concession 11 of the township of Perey ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there seems to be a somewhat extensive variety of writing in this, part 
of it, I think, is in Mr. Clarry’s hand, and part of it is somebody else’s?—A. I have 
no recollection of it at all. 

Q. Do you know where this settlement was made /—A. IT did not witness this, 
you know; where it was made? 

Q. Yes’—A. I do not, I must have left it with Mr. Clarry to have it filled out. 
I see he asked for $100 and took $56; I told him that was as high as I would go, and 
to let his client sign it and send it in. 

Q. That is filled up by Mr. Clarry and your recollection, as far as you have a 
recollection, is that you left it with Mr. Clarry for settlement ?—A. Yes, I aways told 
Mr. Clarry in these cases how much I was going to give. 

Q. You told him how much you would give?—A. Yes, and to make out the 
settlement if they would accept it, and if not to go to the Exchequer Court. 

Q. And this applied to all the claims that Mr. Clarry put in, and according to 
the statement I have here Mr. Clarry put in 21 claims?—A. Mr. Clarry put in 21? 

Q. Maybe I am wrong in that; Mr. Clarry was connected with 21 claims for the 
government, claims he put in?—A. I don’t know anything about that. 

Q. He spoke of 15 or 16 claims the other day, but speaking of that, that is the 
system you pursue; you would leave it with the solicitor for signature where you did 
not settle with the parties themselves?—A. If the parties were not there. 

Q. You would leave the blank agreement with Mr. Clarry and tell him the utmost 
amount you sould give?—A. I did that with several other parties. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. You did that with other solicitors as well as Mr. Clarry?—A. As well as Mr. 
Clarry, yes. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. And that extended from December, 1908, down to about when?—A. Until 
April or somewheres about that. 

Q. To April?—A. Yes, probably. 

Q. Or was it later than that?—A. April or May; it seems to me that the last 
time I was across to the south side of Rice lake would be the fore part of May, and 
I tell you why, I remember I was at one man’s place, and he was taking some cattle 
and young horses across the lake for pasture, and that would be about the beginning 
of May, I think. 

Q. And extending from December to May these claims that Mr. Clarry handled 
were put in and were adjusted ?—A. Yes, I don’t think there is any claim around 
there still in abeyance, none that I can think of. 
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Q. During that time you knew that he was acting in some cases as agent for the 
government ’—A. J didn’t know anything about that. 

Q. You never knew that?—A. No. 

Q. He never disclosed to you that he was acting for the government?—A. I had 
learned from Mr. McClellan that he had been hunting up the titles of some parties, 
and that he had found a flaw in them, 

Q. You had learned that during that period ?—A. I pwouldn’t say that it was dur- 
ing that period, you know. 

Q. I mean between those dates you learned that?—A. It might have been between 
those dates. 

Q. It wouldn’t have been after it was all closed up you learned that?—A. No, I 
think it was between those dates, I think you are right. 

Q. You learned that Mr. Clarry was engaged in hunting up the titles?—A. That 
one I am particularly clear upon is that of Henry Humphries, he was searching the 
title in that, but that was in the beginning of May. 

(. And there were many others?—A. I cannot recollect any others. 

Q. There was one case where I think the wife—do you remember the Fox case, 
where it turned out after the husband had put in the claim that the wife owned half 
the land?—A. I don’t remember. 

Q. And you went back and had a second yaluation?—A. I don’t remember. Quite 
likely it might have happened. 

Q. There was another case in which one of the claimant’s wives was in an asylum ? 
—A. There were several cases of that kind happened. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. And there was Thomas Davidson who had a sale of one and a half and two and 
a half acres?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. There were several cases in which there were defects investigated by Mr. 
Clarry ?—A. In some of them the party told me ‘I own such and such a lot’ and [ 
found they only owned one part and then I had to find out whether there was any 
damage in the part they owned or not. 

Q. So in connection with claims in which there were defects in the title or the 
acreage you learned that Mr. Clarry was acting for the government in searching title? 
—A. I think so. 

Q. Did you learn it from Mr. McClellan?—A. From Mr. McClellan. I have had 
no direct dealings with Mr. Clarry at all. 

Q. You don’t think that Mr. Clarry mentioned it to you in any case?—A. I don’t 
think so. ; 

Q. Would you swear he didn’t, or that you cannot recollect?—A. I think I am 
safe in saying that he didn’t. 

Q. Would you be positive that he didn’t?—A. It is a thing that it is very hard 
to be positive about, but my recollection is that he didn’t. 

Q. The best of your recollection is that he didn’t say anything about it?—A. Yes. 
To the best of my recollection it was all through Mr. McClellan. 

Q. You don’t mean by that that he was concealing it from you?—A. Oh, no. Not 
at all. 

Q. Simply that he didn’t mention it to you, that you recollect—A. Didn’t men- 
tion it to me. My business was to see that the Jand was damaged to a certain extent 
and then I had nothing more to do with it. 


By Mr. Carvell: : 
Q. Now, Mr. Dickson, you spoke about settling the Fowlds’ claim in Mr. Clarry’s 
office without Mr. Fowlds being present?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Had you previously personally examined the land yourself?—A. I did examine 
it, yes, before the claim was settled. 

Q. You also spoke about settling a claim for Mrs. Seriver, and also for Pat 
English in Mr. Clarry’s office?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Had you previously examined those claims ?—A. In every case. 

Q. Did you ever settle a claim for anybody without first having personally 
examined the land itself ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Tell me, what was your operation? In examining a claim and arriving at your 
conclusion ?—A. Well, sometimes there were square patches and sometimes they were 
very irregular. Sometimes there was just a strip along a river or lake and I would 
walk across. I would tell the party ‘Now, show me all the land you have got 
damaged’, and I would walk over it. If it was possible to pace it I would do so, and 
where it was not possible to pace it I would compare it with the size of places I knew 
elsewhere and come to a conclusion that way. Then, I generally asked ‘ Now, how . 
many acres do you think are damaged’? And I was surprised to find out how often 
their ideas agreed with mine. In a number of cases they would differ but I was sur- 
prised to find how often we agreed. 

Q. I suppose you discussed at some places the matter of price and the question of 
quantities ?—A. Oh, we used to have quite an argument about it sometimes. Perhaps 
10 per cent of the parties when I asked them how much they would want would say 
‘T will leave it to yourself to do what is right’. That would be 10 per cent I would 
say, but as a rule they would want nearly double. I can give you a summary of the 
whole thing if you like. 

Q. How could you tell in going along there in the winter time how much of this 
land would be either drowned or flooded?—A. Well, their land was apparently some 
height above the water without much snow on it. I remember that winter there was 
very little snow, and I could form a very close approximation as to what it was. Some- 
times there were marks on the trees. Even with the snow I would see debris and 
logs lying around. And from the top of the shore I could form a pretty clear idea 
how far the water came up. 

Q. Do you draw a distinction between drowned lands and flooded lands?—A. I 
think there is about as much distinction between them as there is between a creek and 
a river. We generally know when a creek ceases to be a creek and begins to be a 
river. Some say that flooded land is only flooded for a portion of the time, and that 
drowned land is drowned all the year. Probably that is correct. 

Q. I think probably there is something in that?-A. Probably that is correct. 

Q. You would have no difficulty in looking at the land itself in telling what por- 
tion of that land was covered with water at certain portions of the year?—A. Oh, 
approximately. Of course, I made some mistakes. 

Q. Had you had any previous experience in land surveying or anything of that 
kind?—A. Well, I have had a good deal of experience in surveying, but I never—well, 
I have made several valuations for the Chief Engineer of the Department for lands at 
Buckhorn, Bobeaygeon and Rosedale. 

Q. What has been your experience as a land surveyor?—A, It is 43 years ago 
yesterday since I was a licensed land surveyor. 

Q. Have you been at it all your lifetime?—A. Yes. Never done anything else since. 

Q. You have had a long experience?—A. It seems so. ; 

Q. Did you know anything about Fitzgerald going out to go over some of your 
assessments 2—A. Not until after he had done it. 

Q. They didn’t tell you that?—A. Mr. McClellan didn’t take me into his con- 
fidence. 

Q. When did you first learn that Fitzgerald had been over your work?—A. The 
first I heard was I had a letter from Mr. Butler stating that a complaint had come 
into the office that I had given a man compensation for his lands without going over 
it, or seeing it at all, and, says he, ‘ From my Jong experience with you I cannot think ~ 
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that you would do the like of that. But it has come in so plainly that we will have to 
have it inspected. Let me know how you proceeded to do it” I was at Omemee at 
the time I wrote the report, and I replied thanking him and stating the facts. After 
that I learned that Mr. Fitzgerald was sent over the work at that place. Then some 
weeks after that I learned that he was making a general survey of a lot of places. 

Q. Now, you told Mr. Lennox that you took this Graham letter from Mr. Clarry 
either at his office or on the street?—A. Yes. 

Q. You didn’t tell what became of the letter? Will you go on and finish up that 
story ?—A. I drove up to the gate. I went to the farmhouse, the Graham house. The 
giate was open but there was a placard on the gate post ‘Scarlet Fever.’ I drove about 
forty or fifty rods to the house and stopped in front of the house and the old lady 
came out. I said ‘I understand you have a claim for drowned lands.’ She said 
‘She didn’t know anything about it’, or words to that effect. She said ‘The boys 
are not in.” ‘All right,’ I said, ‘I have got a letter for you,’ and I handed it to her, 
and that was all about the letter. 

Q. Well did you ever talk with her about the amount of damage?—A. I knew 
nothing more about it for some months after that when her son came into the office 
one day and I chanced to be there at the time, and he spoke about the claim, and I 
said something to him about his mother having told me that she knew nothing about 
any claim. He said that she didn’t know anything about it at the time but that the 
land was damaged, and I said to him, ‘ Put in your claim now and I will come down 
and see it and I won’t let anything your mother said to me prejudice the claim in any 
way; I will come down and examine it.’ 

Q. Was there any talk at that time about employing a solicitor?—A. Yes, there 
was something said about it and I said to him, ‘ You are foolish if you employ a 
lawyer, because no lawyer will influence me in making my award, you are only throw- 
ing away your money. If you put in the claim yourself you will get the same re- 
muneration as if you had all the lawyers in Canada handling it for you; it don’t 
make any difference to me, because I am paid so much a day for what I do and no 
lawyer will influence me.’ 

Q. Did you prevent any other of these claimants from retaining solicitors ?—A. 
Well, I didn’t say anything, I didn’t introduce the subject to anybody, but when they 
talked about it I always told them that they needn’t bother about it, they needn’t pay 
out money for lawyers because it wasn’t necessary. 

Q. Did not some of them ask if it would do any good if they saw Mr. Stratton ?— 
A. Yes, they did, but I said to them that it was no use, they would only trouble Mr. 
Stratton, that he couldn’t do anything for them; I told them, ‘1 am the man you have 
to deal with and if you go to Mr. Stratton you are only annoying him and any other 
member of parliament that you go to; if you put in your claim that is all that they or 
anybody else can do for you.’ I told some of them that right in Mr. Stratton’s 
présence. 

Q. Did you ever get any share of the commission that Mr. Clarry received from 
these clients?—A. He never offered me any. 

Q. Did he talk atout it?—A. No. 

Q. There never was any talk or collusion between Mr. Clarry and yourself in 
regard to the matter?—A. No, not in the slightest degree. 

Q. Did you ever know what Mr. Clarry was getting out of it?—A. I heard some 
talk about it, and I heard him talking over the phone to Andrew Birdsall when he 
said that it was 15 per cent, it was a large claim, and Birdsall told me he didn’t 
emplcy him because I went up there and Birdsall told me about it, and I said to him, 
‘You needn’t employ a lawyer because neither Clarry nor any one else can do you any 
ecod with me.’ 

Q. You heard that in that ease?—A. Yes I was sitting in Mr. Clarry’s office and 
heard him telephone to Birdsall. J told Birdsall, ‘Tf you want to employ a lawyer 
you will have to pay him, but it won’t affect my award in the slightest degree.’ 
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Q. Did Birdsall employ any lawyer’—A. J don’t think so. 

Q. Is his claim paid?—A. No, it is not settled yet. 

Q. Do you mean it is not arranged with you or that it is not paid by the govern- 
ment?—A. He has settled with me, but the government thought I was giving too 
much and it is in abeyance yet. 

Q. That is one claim that has not been paid? 


By Mr, Lennoz: 

Q. How much is the amount?—A. Over $6,000. He had a very large claim, I 
semember another case where the government thought I was paying him too much 
and asked me to revise my award and I said, * No, I am not giving that man any more 
than he is entitled to be paid.’ 

Q. What was his name?—A. Hogg. 

Q. We had one man of that name, how much did he get?—A. $2,000 he got. I 
don’t remenber whether there was any correspondence in the Birdsall case, but I do 
remember when sending in my report saying that in proportion to the amount of land 
injured I thought it was the best bargain I had made for the government. 

Q. He didn’t want very much. Now, Henry Humphries?—A. He was the first 
gentleman I met. 

Q. Tell us what you did with Mr. Humphries—A My first recollection of Mr. 
Humphries was in 1908. Mr. McClellan told me that there was a man named Henry 
Humphries living 3 or 4 miles from Hastings who had put in a claim through Mr. 
Clarry and asked me would I go out and see it. He wrote Mr. Clarry asking would 
Mr. Humphries meet me and drive me out to the place at a certain time. I went 
down there and went over the lot, and I went over an adjacent lot which was owned 
by a minor for which he was guardian, which he said was also damaged. He told me 
that Mr. Aylesworth some years before had allowed him $20 per acre for 40 acres, and 
I replied, ‘I am not going to interfere with Mr. Aylesworth, I would not allow as much 
as he would perhaps, and I sat down to write out an offer of sett’ement on the basis 
of Mr. Aylesworth’s valuation. He said, ‘I signed a paper like that 8 years ago for 
Mr. Aylesworth, and I replied, ‘What am I here for then, if this case is disposed of ? 
He wouldn’t take what I offered for his nephew, and I said, ‘All right, let it remain’, 
and I heard no more from Humphries until along in the beginning of May when 
Mr. McClellan showed me a letter from the department stating taht the solicitor had 
examined Mr. Humphries’ title. Mr. Humphries had claimed 200 acres of land, and 
they found he only owned 163 and that Mr. Aylesworth had valued a portion of that 
land which had been sold, Mr. Humphries denied that that portion sold had been 
valued by Mr. Aylesworth and the letter said to send Dickson down to verify that. I 
went down and saw Mr. Humphries and said to him, ‘I want you to show me that 
land you so!d off this lot.’ We went to the west end of the lot and I requested him 
to give me the metes and bounds of it. and he said, ‘Tt extends all alone the front 
for a half the depth of the west half of the Jot. that wil! be 37 acres. 


By Mr. Lennoz: 

Q. That would be the total of what he had sold—A. Yes. Then [I said, ‘Is this 
a portion of the land that Mr. Aylesworth valued or not,’ that was what I went there to 
find out, and he said that it was, and he and J walked over it and I said there is about 
8 acres of land here and he said, ‘T think that is about correct;’ I said, ‘I think there 
will be about 15 acres of this marsh’, and he said, ‘ There are 20 acres.’ I said, ‘We 
are not allowing anything for marsh now,’ and added ‘that never was land at all, it 
couldn’t be land when there was 2 feet of water on it.’ 

Q. You refused to allow for the marsh?—A. I refused to allow for the marsh and 
Mr. Humphries said that Mr. Aylesworth never went over it at all but took his pword 
for it. I was prepared to take that with a grain of salt, because I didn’t believe what 
he said, I have known Mr. Aylesworth for many years and he wasn’t that kind of man. 
Taking that 20 acres of marsh, and 8 acres that had been sold made 28 acres out of 
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the 40 which Mr. Aylesworth had allowed him for, and I said “That will leave 12 acres, 
which at Mr. Aylesworth’s valuation, would make $240’, and I reported to the goyern- 
ment accordingly. ; 

Q. And you were willing to stand by Mr. Aylesworth’s vatuation?—A. Yes, but I 
would not have put it so high. 

Q. Was that greater than you had been allowing people in the same neighbour- 
hood?—A. Yes. 

Q. You wouldn’t interfere with Mr. Aylesworti,’s valuation ?—A, I would not inter- 
fere with it, he was a gentleman for whose judgment I have a very high respect, and 
I would not interfere with his work. 

Q. So that was $240 you were willing to allow him?—A, Yes. 

Q. Did he accept it?—A. I understand he didn’t. I haven’t seen him since until 
T saw him the other day before the Commission in Hastings. 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Well, now, did you in any case, Mr. Dickson, allow damages for land in your 
judgment had not been flooded ?—A. I did not. 

Q. You did not?—A. I did not. 

Q. And when you came to these people along the Ouse river that would be——A. 
As a general thing if there was a dispute as to an acre or so I used to give the people 
the benefit of the doubt, the poor people that owned the land. 

Q. Take the case of G. A. L. Humphries. Was his land damaged?—A. It was. 

Q. James Warner?—A. Yes. 

Q. Thomas Davidson ?—A. Yes. 
Q. John Breckinridge?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mrs. Birdsall?—A. Mrs. Birdsall, I don’t know. It was Mr. Aylesworth’s 
valuation. 

Q. And John Sargent?—A. Yes. 

Q. All these lands were damaged by water?—A. Yes. 

Q. As the result of the big overflow from the Hastings dam?—A. I have not 
the slightest doubt of it. 

Q. Are you aware, Mr. Humphries says most of these with one or two exceptions 
are not damaged?—A. I heard him say so. 

Q. What do you say about it?—A. I say it is not true. 

Q. They were damaged?—A. They were damaged. 

Q. And everything that you allowed was in your judgment an honest valuation 
for the damage sustained?—A. An honest valuation. Yes. I told the people: ‘ The 
government don’t want to wrong you out of a dollar, and I want to see that you don’t 
wrong them out of a dollar, and I will try as far as I can and judge between you.’ 

Q. And what you did, you did regardless of Mr. Clarry or any other lawyer?—A. 
Or anybody else. 

Q. You spoke of a percentage of people who were reasonable, I think you said 
about 10 per cent, who left it to your judgment?—A. I think they would be about 
that. They would not say any amount at all. They said, ‘We will leave it to you 
to do what you think is right.’ 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. They would not mention any figures?—A. No. 

Q. They left it to you to mention in whatever was signed?—A. And whenever 
they did that I mentioned it in the offer of settlement. 

Q. Are you speaking generally or of these claims of Clarry as well?—A. Gener- 
ally. 

Q. And would the same thing apply to the claims put in by Clarry?2—A. Yes. 
There is no doubt in the world no matter who put them in. 


Q. The tariff was the same whether Clarry or any person else put them in?2—A. 
Yes. 
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Q. You took this letter, you say, to the Grahams?—A. I took the letter. 

Q. And Mrs. Graham met you outside, is that right?—A. Yes. I never got out 
of my buggy, and she came along to the buggy and took the letter. 

Q. You gave her the letter?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you tell her who it was from?—A. I don’t think so. I said, ‘ Here is a 
letter I wish to leave with you.’ 

Q. And you spoke about claims for damages?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did you say about it?—A. She said, ‘I don’t know anything about it, 
the boys are not in.’ 

Q. What did you say to her about the claim?—A. I said,‘I understand you have 
a claim for damages for drowned lands here.’ 

Q. What did she say?—A. She either said ‘ We have no claim’ or ‘I don’t know 
anything about it, the boys are not in.’ 

Q. You stated that what she said would not prejudice her claim at all? She 
said that she did not know of any claim?—A. I think those were her words, and I 
told her I would not allow that to prejudice the claim. 

Q. And so far as any claim from her was concerned, she did not put in any 
claim, as far as anything she said at the time?—A. Yes. 

Q. And she was the owner of the land?—A. When the young man and I were 
Jooking over it he said, ‘It belongs to my mother,’ and J said, ‘I have got to deal 
with her and not with you.’ 

Q. From her you Jearned she was not making any claim, and was it then you 
said she need not employ a lawyer?—A. It was when the young man and I were 
walking in the field, before we came into the house. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. But later on, on another oceasion in town?—A. I have never been there since. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. I am speaking of the time you took the letter in February?—A. Yes. 

Q. You did not say anything to her then about not employing a lawyer?—A. 
Oh, no. 

Q. Because she was not professing to have a claim?—A. I never mentioned any 
such thing. 

Q. Then afterwards they came to Peterborough and put in a claim?—A. The 
young man did, and I chanced to be in the office when he came in. 

Q. They put it direct into the hands of Mr. Clarry ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And was it then you said about not employing a lawyer or later?—A. It w 
when I was in the field at their place. 7 

Q. When you went to examine the property?—A. Then we spoke. 

Q. And then you said he need not employ a lawyer?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you said you told other people they need not employ a lawyer?2—A 
Whenever the question of employing a lawyer came up I invariably Me tart 

Q. You told other people they need not employ a lawyer geo Yes. 

Q. It was after their claim was put in?—A. I usually knew they had 
claim. Of course, their claim had been put in. ‘ 

Q. You never came into contact with them before they put in their claim?—A 
Certainly not. Sere 

Q. How many acres did you find were damaged at é 
Pepe damaged at the Graham place?—A, I 

Q. And the claim was how much an acre?—A. $5. 

Q. There was a claim then for $602—A. $60. You see, Mr. 
up the river we went I considered the damage less. . 

Q. Certainly, the whole thing is not to go too far?—A. Yes. 

2—45 


as 


ad put in their 


Lennox, the further 
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Q. Did the boy ever tell you he would not employ Clarry?—A. I think he did. 
I don’t recollect the words exactly. He told me, at any rate, he was not going to 
employ a lawyer, and I said, ‘ You need not.’ 

Q. Did he not tell you he would not have anything to do with Clarry?—A. I 
don’t remember his words. You have got his evidence here. I forget the words. 

Q. He gave you to understand he was not going to employ Mr. Clarry, did he?— 
A. Or any lawyer. 

Q. Or any lawyer ?—A. I told him they did not need to. 

Q. Now, about Henry Humphries. You ascertained when you examined the 
property—I don’t know whether it was the second time or not—when you went down 
there, that he had sold 87 acres? You came to the conclusion that eight acres of 
what he had sold were inc’uded in the 40 acres valued by Aylesworth?—A. He told 
me so. 

Q. He thought so and you thought so?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was about eight acres?—A. The damage was all along the front of his lot. 

Q. It does not make any difference where it was; when you and he examined 
these 37 acres you came to the conclusion that eight acres of that was damaged land? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And that you could not allow anything for that, as it was not his land ?—/ 
No, it was not his land. 

Q. Then, there were 20 acres of what had been included by Mr. Aylesworth that 
you regarded as marsh?—A. Marsh, and would not allow anything. 

Q. And you were not al'owing anything for marsh?—A. No. 

Q. Those two added together eut off 28 acres of his claim?—A. Yes. 

Q. And left 12 acres to he accounted for?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, they had formerly paid for marsh lands, I wnderstand?—A. I don’t 
know what they did before I went to it. 

Q. I thought you might have ascertained from your general experience. From a 
statement that was made here the other day I inferred that at one time the depart- 
ment did allow for marsh lands. Do you know whether that is the case?—A. No, I 
don’t know anything about it. Might I ask one question? I would like to know 
who charged me with this crime, for it is a erime, and I feel very keenly about it. 

Q. I can only answer for myself. I did not charge you with any crime.—A. Mr. 
Humphries said he did not charge me with any crime. My name has been brought 
in as being in collusion with Mr. Clarry, and it should not. I want to know if it can 
be found out. I feel it very keenly, and my family also feel very keenly over it. 

Mr. Lennox.—If you will listen to me a moment, I read in the House a letter 
that was sent, that went to the Graham’s with a blank retainer and J stated that you 
carried that to the Graham’s?—A. I read that and that was the first thing I knew of 
the contents of the letter. 

Q. You can have the Hansard if you like and read it—A. Well, that was the 
first I knew of the contents of the letter. 

Q. I didn’t know whether you were guilty or whether you were not2?—A. No, 
you didn’t. 

Mr. Carvetit.—I suppose you will say now that he is not guilty, won’t you? 

Mr. Lennox.—I will say that Mr. Dickson has given evidence to my mind in a 
most satisfactory way. 

A. If there is any other witness who can give anything either for or against me 
I want him to be brought here. 

Mr. Lennox.—I want to congratulate Mr. Dickson in a public way, and to repeat 
what I told him yesterday, jocularly, when he said that he understood I had heard 
something bad about him, ‘T haven’t at any time heard anything bad about you’ 

Witness discharged. 

Committee adjourned. 
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House or Commons. 
ComMiI?TTEE Room No. 382. 
Wepnespay, April 13, 1910. 


The Committee on Public Accounts proceeded to the further consideration of a 
payment of $6,146 to persons in Asphodel Township in connection with flooding of 
lands as set out at W-22, a payment of $389 to parties in the township of Percy as set 
out at W-23, and the payment of $150 to Fowlds Company, Hastings village, as set 
out at W-23, report of Auditor General, 1909. Mr. Warburton presiding. 


Mr. Lennox.—I do not know whether Mr. Carvell would care to call Mr. Hum- 
phries. I will call him if he likes. 

Mr. Carvett.—You ean call him. 

Mr. Lennox.—We both subpened him. 


Henry Humpuretss, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Mr. Humphries you are a resident of the township of Asphodel?—A. Yes. 
And you have lived there all your life?—A. Yes. 

And you are a man of what age?—A. Over 70. 

Your property where you live borders on the River Trent, does it?—A. Yes. 
North of the Trent ?—A. North. 

And you had a claim against the government?—A. Yes. 

For drowned lands or flooded lands ?—A. Drowned lands. 

And that claim has been existing for how many years?—A. Sixteen years. 

. Practically in the same condition as it is now?—A. Yes. 

. It was inquired into by Mr. Aylesworth, I believe2?—A. Yes, the late W. R. 
Aylesworth of Belleville. 

Q. Some 16 years ago?—A. 16 years ago this spring. 

Q. And the amount was adjusted then?—A. Yes. 

Q. At how much?—A. $20 an acre for 40 acres. 

Q. You then owned the 40 acres?—A. Yes, I owned the 40 acres. I owned the 
whole land, 100 acres. 

Q. At one time you had that claim in the hands of Mr. Clarry 2—A. Yes, 

Q. How did that arise?—A. Well, it was after about two months. I did not sign 
the papers with Mr. Aylesworth until two years ago in October. I did not see him 
again for 14 years. 

Q. You signed the papers with Mr. Aylesworth in October of 1899?—A. 1898. 

Q. 1908, I suppose, you mean?—A. Yes, 1908. It was October. 

Q. After signing those papers with Mr. Aylesworth did you have any communica- 
tion with Mr. Clarry?—A. I did not hear anything about them after they were signed | 
for about two months. It was after the holidays. 

Q. What do you mean by-the holidays?—A. The holidays in January, 1909. I did 
not hear anything of them at all nor about the claim nor anything else until I was in 
Hastings one day and Mr. Clarry called me into his office. 

Q. Had you had any communication with Mr. Clarry up to that time?—A. No 

Q. That was in January, 19092—A, Yes. 

Q. He asked you to come into his office2—A: Yes. 

Q. That is L. F. Clarry?—A, L. F. Clarry of Hastings. 

Q. Well, he asked you to come into his office; what then?—A. As Near as [ e 
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recollect I have no dates, the first thing he asked me was if James Warner had any 
drowned land. 

Q. Yes, James Warner?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the same man as James A. Warner?—A. I think so. James Warner 
we call him there and I said he had no drowned land. 

Q. Did you know Mr. Warner’s lands?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Was that correct that he had no drowned lands as you considered?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did he say then?—A. Well, in the course of conversation he asked me 
about my claim. 

Q. Did he tell you why he asked about Warner?—A. Well, he was going to put a 
claim in, he was talking about putting in a claim for drowned land. 

Q. Did he tell you he had a claim for Warner?—A. No, not at that time. They 
were talking about it. 

Q.. Then he asked you about yours?—A, Yes. 

Q. What did he say about that ?—A. He asked me if I had got mine yet and I said 
no, that I had heard nothing from Mr. Aylesworth, that it was in his hands, and he 
said it is not in his hands now, it is out of his hands. 

Q. In January, when you said it was in Aylesworth’s hands, he said it is not in 
Aylesworth’s hands, it is out of his hands, what else?—A. That Mr. Dickson was the 
valuator. Of course I did not know any difference. I had not heard anything more 
from Mr. Aylesworth and when he told me that I took it for granted it was. 

Q. He seemed to know?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, what then?—A. Well, then he wanted me to put it with him. 

Q. Wanted you to what?—A. To give it to him. 

Q. To give your claim into his hands?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he give any reason why you should do that?—A. Well, he told me, Ayles- 
worth has nothing to do with it now and of course I did not know any better. 

Q. He asked you to put your claim into his hands?—A. I supposed the thing was 
ell right. He had had the settling of the claims. 

Mr. Carveti.—Let the witness tell what took place. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Tell just what he said. He said you should put your claim into his hands. 
Did he give any reason. You said because Aylesworth had nothing to do with it—A. 
That is all the reason he gave. 

Q. That Aylesworth had nothing to do with it?~—-A. Yes. 

Q. Was there anything said about terms in case you put it in his hands?—A. 
Yes, he wanted twenty per cent. 

Q. He asked twenty per cent on what was recovered?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did you say to that?—A. I told him that was high. JI thought it was 
too much. Of course I was doubtful at the time whether he could take it or not, but 
I did not say anything. 

Q. You told him however it was high?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when you said to him it was high, what happened?—A. Well, he cut it 
down to fifteen per cent. 

Q. He said he would take fifteen per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you agree to take it?—A. Yes, I did, that day. 

Q. Put it in his hands and pay fifteen per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have already said that he said the matter was in Dickson’s hands?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. You told him you would give him fifteen per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Out of what? Paying fifteen per cent or fifteen per cent out of the moneys, 
or how was it to be paid?—A. He wanted fifteen per cent out of the moneys and [I 
said to him, he would have to get fifteen per cent over and above the $800. 

Q. You said you would allow fifteen per cent but he must get the fifteen per cent 
out of the government and give you the net $800?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Did he agree to that?—A. Practically he did. 

Q. Did you sign a retainer?—A. I signed a retainer, but those words were not 
in the retainer. It was fifteen per cent. It was underlined. It was to be satisfactory. 

Q. Satisfactory to whom?’—A. To me. 

Q. That is what you understood he meant ?—A. I understood that to mean that 
he would get fifteen per cent over the $800. 

Q. Was that the bargain?—A. That was the bargain. 

Q. Then you signed the retainer and went away?—A. I did. 

Q. He was to get the full amount from the government and to gather fifteen per 
cent to himself?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing he only got the $800?—A. Well, he would only get paid for looking 
the title up. 

Q. By the government ?—A. Yes. 

Q. He would not get anything out of you?—A. No. 

Q. Did that practically end the interview at that time?—A. It did. 

Q. Then what was the next thing that occurred?—A. Well, the next thing 
occurred when I got word that he could get $800 but no more and he wanted to see 
me. 

Q. You got word from him?—A. From him. : 

Q. That he could get the $800 but no more?—A. No. 

Q. What else?—A. He gave me to understand that he was to examine the titles 
and he asked me for my title itself. 

Q. To examine titles for whom?—A. For me. 

Q. Not for you. He did not want your title examined. Did you employ him to 
~ examine your title?—A. No, I did not employ him. 

Q. Examine on whose behalf ?—A. On the governments behalf. He was employed 
by the government to examine the titles. 

Q. He was to examine the titles and he wanted your deeds?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you gave them to him?—A. I did. 

Q. When you saw him the first time in January or February whenever it was 

Mr. Carvetit.—Or December. As a matter of fact it was in December. 


By Mr. Lennow: 

Q. You gave him the title deeds ?—A. I did. 

Q. So that he could look into the title?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then what was the next thing you recollect with reference to him?—A. Well, 
it came back from the government’s hands that I had deeded 37 acres. 

Q. But. before that. When was the retainer torn up, destroyed?—A. It was torn 
up before that. : 

Q. Was it torn up?—A. When I found out he was getting paid by the government. 

Q. You did find out he was getting paid by the government?—A. Yes. 

Q. How was that suggested to you?—A. In Peterborough. 

Q. Some person talking to you told you that?—A. Yes, 

Q. When you found that out what time was that?—A. It was in January, either 
the last of January or the first of February. I cannot say from memory. 

Q. You find out he was getting paid in the government also?—A. Yes. 

Q. And did you go to him?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what was done?—A. He tore it up. 

Q. Did you tell him that?—A. Yes. 

Q. You told him that he was getting paid by the government as well, and what 
did you tell him you wanted to do?—A. I told him I would not give him a cent, if he 
got anything he would have to get it over and above the $800. 

Q. Did you have a copy of the retainer ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You took it into him. You wanted to put an end to it2—A. Yes. 

Q. He had the retainer signed by you?—A. He had. 

Q. And where they both torn up#—A. Both torn up. 
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Q. Because you wanted it torn up?—A. Yes. 

Q. You said you would have nothing more to do with it?—A. Nothing more to do 
with it. 

Q. But you asked to have it destroyed?—A. I did not ask him to do it. I said I 
would have nothing more to do with it. 

Q. You tore yours up?—A. I tore mine up and put it in the stove. 

Q. Did he tear his up?—A. Yes. 

Q. At that time did he get your deeds?—A. Yes. 

Q. At that time had any question arisen as to the ownership of the 37 acres of 
land. Had you said anything about the 37 acres of land?—A. No, it was after that. 

Q. It was after that the question of the 37 acres being sold came up?—A. Yes. 

Q. How did that arise. Before anything came up about the 37 acres of land you 
and Mr. Clarry had parted company ?-—A. Yes. 

Q. When did you hear about the 37 acres?—A. It was shortly after that. 

Q. That objection was taken that you had sold 37 acres?—A. Yes. 

Q. Had you thought of it before that?—A. Never. I did not think it would make 
any difference. 

Q. It never occurred to you that it would make any difference?—A. No. 

Q. You had had that land at the time it was valued by Mr. Aylesworth, and you 
had kept it for many years afterwards, and you had sold a portion of it, and you 
thought you were still entitled to full compensation ?—A. Yes, I sold part of the dry 
land, not the drowned land. 

Q. Did you say that these 37 acres did not embrace any of the drowned land ?— 
A. Not a bit. 

Q. Because Mr. Dickson says it embraced eight acres of it?—A. It does not. 

Q. You are ipositive about that?—A. Yes. 

Q. You know the land?—A. I know the land. I had it measured. 

Q. And you know what was drowned?—A. Yes, I had it measured. 

Q. You learned that they were objecting to it on the ground that there was some 
portion, 37 acres, which affected the question, sold off?—A. Yes. 

Q. What then happened?—A. Well, I explained it to Mr. Clarry. 

Q. Did he write to you to come in‘and see him about it?—A. I think he dropped 
me a letter from the office. I explained how it was done. 

Q. You did. There was no portion of the drowned land on the 37 acres?—A. 
No portion of it at all. 

Q. Did you satisfy him about it?—A. He seemed to be satisfied. 

Q. That that was correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. At what time did Mr. Dickson come on?—A. He came on afterward. 

Q. Would that be the next event?—A. I think it was. 

Q. You ment with Mr. Dickson, I presume, and showed him the land that was 
drowned ?—A. I did. 

Q. You claimed there were 40 acres drowned?—A. Yes. 

Q. He looked at it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Didn’t measure it, IT suppose?—A. No. 

Q. Did you, as a matter of fact, have 40 acres of drowned land independently of 
those 37 acres?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. And have it still?—A. Yes, have it still. 

Q. And you have no money for it?—A. Nod money. 

Q. And you pointed it out to him. What did he say?—A. He said that was 
marsh, that was not drowned land. 

Q. Didn’t you say it was marsh?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. You ave positive about that?—A. I am positive about that. 

Q. I understood Mr. Dickson to say that you said 20 acres of marsh. At all 
events, he told you they did not pay tor marsh land now. That is correct?—A. Yes, 
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he said that. I told him it was not marsh because I had seen it with as good a 
growth of timber on it as there was in the country. 

Q. Any stumps?—A. Yes, they are sticking there to-day. 

Q. Good-sized stumps’—A,. Ys. 

Q. So there was actual’y a growth of green timber on that land before it was 
drowned, and it never was marsh?—A. Never was marsh. 

Q. Not a foot of it?7—A. No. I have walked out around it where the drowned 
land is now. 

Q. Had you that land in the family. Did that belong to the Humphries when 
you were a boy?—A. Yes, my father bought it. 

Q. How long ago is it since you walked along the shore, the beach, as we call it? 
—A. About 65 years ago. 

Q. How old are you now?—A. TI am over 70. 

Q. You were a very small chicken?—A. Small or not small I have been round 
that land and in that river swimming. I have been alongside it all this time. 

Q. I understand Mr. Humphries that you claim that there should be no reduction 
made on your claim?—A. I do. 

Q. That there is no marsh?—A. No marsh. 

Q. On that property ?—A. No. 

Q. And that there is no portion of these 40 acres that belongs to the 37 acres that 
you sold?—A. No. Well, I owned the whole land. No drowned land on the 37 acres. 
That is dry land. You cannot sell drowned land now. If you want to sell a piece of 
drowned land you have to give it away. 

Q. You both sold and give it away?—A. I just deeded it away. 

Q. You sold 37 acres?—A. Yes. 

Q. To whom?—A. My youngest son. 

Q. Anyhow you claim you are entitled to the payment for the full 40 acres now? 
—A. Yes. r 

Q. Independent of part being deeded ?—A. Exactly. 

Q..Are you in a position to prove that that is not marsh. I mean is that well 
known to your neighbours and to people up there that those 20 acres are not marsh? 

Mr. Carveiti.—Don’t answer that. He is asking what the neighbours think about it. 

Mr. Lennox.—Not what they think about it but the people living in the neighbour- 
hood would know that as well as he. 

Mr. CarveLtt.—My learned friend is asking what his neighbours could prove. 

Mr. Lennox.—I am merely wanting to ascertain the situation. I am not going 
into the question of his title. Then Mr. Humphries what was the number of this 
lot?—A. Lot number 2 in the 4th. 

Q. In the 4th concession of Asphodel?—A. Yes. 

Q. One hundred acres?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when you put in your claim to Mr. Aylesworth you put it in as a claim 
on that particular property?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you did not pay any particular attention to the fact that in the mean- 
time you had deeded away 37 acres of those 100 acres?—A. I never thought about it 
at all. I did not think it would affect it. 

Q. When was it you deeded those 37 acres?—A. It must be three or four years 
ago or more. Three or four years anyway. ; : 

Q. And you had suffered all the loss and inconvenience of this drowning for those 
10 or 12 years, in fact long before that?—A. Oh, yes. i 

Q. But between the time it was valued by Aylesworth and the time you sold it, 
some ten or twelve years had elapsed and nothing had been done?—A. Nothing had 
been done. 

Mr. Carveti.—I think we will adjourn now. 


The committee adjourned until 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
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The committee resumed at 3 p.m., Mr. Warburton presiding. : 


Henry Humpnriss recalled and further examined: 
By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. We were speaking, I think, of the eight acres? Now, you say that those 37 
acres are entirely distinct from the 40 acres for which you claim compensation ?—A. 
The 37 acres are dry land. 

Q. Here is a sketch. Does this show fairly well the shape of it? Are those the 
37 acres there?—A. It is along this northern line. 

Q. What does this represent here, we will call it B?—A. That is drowned land. 

Q. Along the river somewhat in the shape here shown ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So your drowned lands do not touch the 87 acres at all?—A. These are the 37 
acres adjoining number 3. 

(Sketch put in). 

Q. Then you got a conveyance back of this property, did you?—A. Yes. 

Q. From whom ?—A. My son. 

Q. That is the person to whom you conveyed it?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did you get that?—A. This last winter some time. 

Q. Some time last winter ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And have you notified the department that you had that deed?—A. Yes, I 
think so. 

By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Did you say you were not sure?—A. Yes, I notified the department. 
By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. I see from the letters on the file something of that kind. Well, then you re- 
member coming here to Ottawa intending to see Mr. Graham?—A. Yes. 
Q. When was that?—A. A year oh ok Easter, the day before. 
Q. On the Saturday after Good Friday, the Saturday Lefore Easter Sunday ?—A. 
No, I think it was the day before Good Friday. 
Q. It was about Easter last year?—A. Yes. 
. You came here intending to see Mr. Graham and he was not here?—A. No. 
. You saw whom?—A. I saw the deputy. 
. Mr. Butler ?—A. Yes. 
Did you say anything to him about Mr, Clarry ?—A. I showed him that letter. 
What letter ?—-A. The Clarry-Graham letter. 
You showed him the letter that Clarry had written to Graham ?—A. Yes. 
You had it with you?—A. Yes. 
And had you also that thing we call a retainer ?—A. Yes. 
Had you that with you?—A. Yes. 
Did you show him that?—A. Yes. 
And the retainer ?—A. Yes. 
Did he read it?—A. Yes. 
He read them both?—A. Yes. 
Did you leave a copy with him?—A. Left a copy. 
Of both the letter and retainer with Mr. Butler?—A. Yes. 
Did you ask him to do anything or did he say he would do anything?—A. He 
e would look into it, that is all. 
Did he say whether he would notify you or not?—A. No. 
He said he would look into it?—A. Yes. 
. Is that all he said?—A. That is all. 
Then, I suppose, you had a conversation about your own title?—A. No. 
. Nothing about that?—A. No. 


. You wanted to see Mr. Graham and you were disappointed at not finding him 
here?—A. Yes. 


© 
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Q. Inasmuch as you have made a declaration I might as well ask you a few ques- 
tions about the flooding although I do not hinge very much upon that. It is not a 
point I expect to prove very conclusively. You told us about living in the township 
all your life2—A. Yes. ae 

Q. And you know the lands and a number of the parties who are being paid in 
the townsh‘p of Asphodel?—A. Yes. 

Q. You know Warner’s land do you/—A. Yes. 

Q. James A. Warner’s land. Is thai drowned land?—A. Not to my knowledge. 
It ain’t drowned. 

Q. Do you know the conditions up along the Ouse there for three or four miles 
where it enters into the Trent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I suppose there is sone flooding in the springtime?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is that occasioned by?—A. By freshets coming down from the two 
branches of the Ouse in the spring when the snow goes off. The snow goes off in the 
spring. 

Q. Dees the water dam up in any way?—A. Down at the Trent. 

Q. I am talking about the Trent. Does it pass through cleared land or through 
woods?—A. Some cleared land and some woods. 

Q. Is there a good dea! of woods?—A. Yes, quite a lot. 

Q. Is there much brush and stuff of that kind in these woods?—A. Considerable 
there. 

Q. A lot of low swampy lands?—A. Low lands. 

Q. So there will be a good deal of obstruction in the neighbourhood of the Ouse ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Has there been any damming up alone the Ouse there occasioned by high 
water in the Trent. Has there been any water held back up along the Ouse by reason 
of the high water in the Trent?—A. To a certain extent, a certain distance. 

Q. How far would that extend back?—A. A mile probably. 

Q. As much as a mile?—A. Some places. 

Q. That is more than the depth of the lot?—A. Yes. 

Q. Up to whose property would you say?—A. Well it comes up across number 1 
and into number 2 on the third concession. 

Mr. Carveti.—Kindly give us the names of the occupants. We do not know them. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Take John Sargent’s lot. Does it come up to John Sargents lot at all?—A. 
It just about touches the south side of John Sargents lot. 

Q. That is the south half in the second?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it cause flooding on John Sargent’s lot? I mean does it drown John 
Sargent’s lot?—A. It would flood part of it, the south part. 

Q. What time of the year?—A. Just now. 

Q. Do you know how many acres?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know a portion of his lands upon which timbering was done by the 
Fowl.s Company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You know that portion?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you beer through there recently ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you knew it before2—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it flood that land where that timber was taken out2—A. Yes, it is 
flooded now. 

Q. Flooded now?—A. Yes, part of it. 

Q. By reason of damming back from the Trent?—A. From the Trent. 

Mr. CaRVELL.—On what land would that be? I do not know those lands by their 
numbers? 

Mr. LENNOX.—We are speaking of Sargent’s. 

Mr. CARVELL,—That is where Fowlds timber was? 

Mr. LEnNox,—Yes. 
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By Mr, Lennox: 


Q. Would it go any further north than that lot?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. It would flood a portion of John Sargent’s land. You say you know the por- 
tion on which the Fow:ds took off the timber?—A. Yes. 

Q. From what you know of their taking off timber, was that drowned land?—A. 
No, it wasn’t. 

Q. What kind of timber was taken off?—A. Elm and ash. 

Q. For lumbering purposes?—A. Lumbering. 

Q. Green or dry ?—A. Green. 

Q. Green timber. That was afew days ago?—A. Ten years ago, about that, I think. 

Q. Before I deal with those individuals, I might ask you something about the 
condition of the Trent. Mr. McClellan tel's us that they put in stop logs, although 
the dam is not any higher down at Hastings, that they managed their stop logs fur- 
ther up stream so as to conserve the waters for the dry season, to keep the waters 
available for navigation purposes in the dray season. You know something as to the 
condition of that, I presume?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what is the condition of water, say, at this time of the year; it is a little 
earlier this year than msual, is it?—A. Yes, it is earlier. 

Q. What time of the year is the high water, irrespective of the management of 
those stop logs? He says that has been during the last five or six years. What is 
the season of high water in the Trent?—A. The first week of May as a general thing. 

Q. And how long does it last?—A. It will last ten days or two weeks high water 
and then start to go down. 

Q. I mean without regulating it by stop logs or anything of that kind?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is down, I suppose, by the middle of May?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that the time of the high water along the Ouse, I mean after you go 
along the first mile or so. Is that the time of high water in the Ouse?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would that correspond, would the time of high water in the Uuse be the same 
time as high water in the Trent?—A. Yes, that is at the mouth. 

Q. I say after you pass the first mile up, for the first mile?—A. Yes. 

Q. And after the first mi’e, would it be over in the Ouse before it would be over 
in the Trent?—A. It would be over in the Ouse. 

Q. So that the flooding along the Ouse, with the exception of the first mile, would 
be all over before high water in the Trent?—A. Yes. 

Q. About keeping up the waters, during the last five or six years, have you had 
somewhat higher water, I mean during the searce time of water, than you had during 
previous years?—A. Yes, it has been kept up. 

Q. When the waters went down after the flood time, how much would they fall 
after the flood was over?—A. They wou'd go down two or three feet. 

Q. Then by reason of putting those stop logs in during the last five or six years 
they have brought the water back to the high water mark, or is it just between the high 
water mark and the low water mark. What is it?—A. It is between. 

Q. How have they increased the ordinary summer or autumn water, by how many 
inches?—A. Probably a foot. 

Q. They have increased the ordinary normal condition of the water during the 
scarce time by use of stop logs?—A. From 8 to 10 inches or probably more, may be 
a foot. 

Q. Possibly a foot ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it would still be very far below the ordinary high water of the spring?—A. 
Oh, yes. 

Q. A foot or so?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Maybe more?—A. Maybe more. 

Q. What time of the summer is that perceptible that you have higher water than 
you used to haye. What time of the year?—A. August and September. 
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Q. And in August and September when you have the water higher than it other- 
wise would have been you say it would be a foot or more than what you call spring- 
tide?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And has it affected the Ouse in any way? Would it affect the mouth of the 
Ouse having those stop logs in?—A. It would to a certain extent, certainly. 

Q. But it would not bring it up to high water mark?—A. No. 

Q.- So it would not flood back very far?—A. No. 

Q. How far would you say it would flood back by reason of this preservation of 
the water ?—A. I do not think it would go back further than a mile. 

Q. Not further than a mile at its highest point ?—A. It would not affect it as far. 

Mr. Carvety.—Just a moment, please. You should let the witness go on. 

Mr. Leynox—He is an intelligent witness and I would not think that if the 
water is a certain height and you log it a foot it would not go so far up stream as it 
would go otherwise. [ 

THE Wirness.—Certainly, it would affect it so far as the foot is concerned. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. So you would not say it would flood as far as it would at the high water mark? 
—A. Certainly not. 

Q. And as to flooding back as far as Sargent’s, have you ever known it to flood 
back by reason of floods in the Trent?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, as far as you have known by reason of the flooding in the Trent is 
up as far as Sargent’s. Is that correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, we will take C. M. Birdsall. Is that land flooded by reason of the waters 
in the Trent?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Then there is Mr. Breckenridge’s here. You sold some land to one of them?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Which one?—A. Matthew. 

Q. What lot was it?—A. Lots 2 and 3, the west half of 2 and 3 in the third con- 
cession. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Would that be further up the Ouse?—A. It does not touch the Ouse at all. It 


is east of the Ouse. 
Mr. Lennox.—It is north of the Ouse. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. It would front on the Trent?—A. Number 1 is in front of it, a broken lot. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. But it is further north and east than the Sargent’s lot, I think?—A. Yes 
number 3 is north and number 2. 

Q. Due east?—A. Yes, due east. 

Q. You sold that land?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is any of that land either lot 2 or lot 3 flooded?~A. Part of number 2 is 
drowned. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. That is now Matthew Breckenridge’s land?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. Any portion of number 3 drowned?—A. No. 
Q. None at all?—A. No. 
Q. Was that your own property or were you acting for somebody ?2—A. I was 
administrator of my brother’s estate. 
Q. And there was a lot of available timber on that property wasn’t there 2—A. Yes, 
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Q. And did you go carefully over it and carefully count the trees and ascertain the 
quantities before selling ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have a map of it here?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have got here in this map 20 acres reserved. Was that part of the pro- 
perty you were controlling running into this road?—A. Yes. 

Q@. And then there is lot No. 8, that means township lot number 3 in the third 
concession ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then there is lot No. 2 in the third concession ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Both west halfs?—A. Yes. 

Q. The whole of the west side of these two lots along the concession line between 
2 and 3 was uncleared land, virgin forest ?/—A. Yes. 

Q. And you took pains when you were selling it some time ago to ascertain the 
quantity of timber?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have got it divided into parcels?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that for the purpose of ascertaining the quantity of timber?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say there is some flooded or drowned lands on lot No. 2?—A. Yes. 

Q. Down on the cleared portion?—A. No. 

Q. All the south portion of lot 2, all the west half of lot 2 is uncleared as well as 
the west portion ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So there is some drowned land in the south part of lot No. 27—A. Yes. 

Q. You handed me a statement this morning of the quantity of timber and trees? 
—A. Yes. 

That you ascertained by actual count, did you?—A. By actual count. 

Q. And I have had a copy made of it which I propose to put in:— 

Estimate of timber lots 2 and 8 in third concession, Asphodel. Plot 1, pine, 

12; maple, 2,375; bass, 320; elm, 250; ash, 325; cedar, 390; hemlogk, 165; oak, 1. 

Plot 2:—Pine, 48; maple, 2,040; bass, 270; elm, 290; ash, 245; cedar, 295; hemlock, 

335; birch, 2; oak, 6. Plot 3:—Pine, 1; maple, 1,535; bass, 240; elm, 310; ash, 

405; cedar, 575; hemlock, 350; birch, 10; oak, 30. Plot 4:—Maple, 1,265; bass, 

215; elm, 425; ash, 980; cedar, 2,005; hemlock, 15; oak, 50. Maple and beech 

number 1, 1,200 cords; number 2, 1,025 cords; number 3, 800 cords; number 4, 650 

cords; total 3,675 cords. Pine, 61, average 18 inches; basswood, 1,045, average 22 

inches; elm, 1,255, av erage 24 inches; ash, 1,955, average 20 inches; cedar, 3,260; 

hemlock, 865, ee 12 inches (1 three feet across) ; birch, 12, average 22 inches; 

oak, 87, average 15 inches. Nothing counted under 6 inches. 

Q. This shows the quantity of timber that was standing on these two lots at the 
time you sold it to Breckenridge?—A. Yes. 

Q. When was that?—A. Four years ago or more. 

Q. Now, plot 1 and plot 2 are on lot 3 and they are set out here2—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that dry timber or green timber?—A. Green timber. 

@. Good timber or bad?—A. Good. 

Q. Is that dry land or not?—A. Dry land. There is a little bit ae swamp on it 
where that soft timber occurs. 

Q. Elm and ash?—A. And cedar. 

Q. Hemlock, where does that oceur?—A. Between the lower set and the middle. 

Q. Was there any flooded or drowned land on that?—A. On the third? 

Q. On lot 32—A. No. 

Q. So that if Matthew Breckenridge was paid for flooded or drowned lands on lot 
8 it was not right?—A. It is not there. 

Q. When was it that you sold to him?—A. It is four years ago. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Five years, is it not?—A. Probably it is four or five years, I do not pretend 
to say about dates. 
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By Mr. Lennox: 

Well, I do not think I will bother you more Mr. Humphries. You have made a 
declaration in which you gave a description of what you thought were the lands that 
were not flooded?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have been examined since before a commission of some gentlemen 
who were up at Hastings, have you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you told them what you thought was right?—A. Yes, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

Q. Have you had any reason to change your opinion since the time you made your 
declaration? You think it is correct?—A. I do not think I could change it any. 

Q. It is correct as far as you know?—A. To my knowledge it is. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. I just want to ask you a few questions. I do not seem to have the location 
of those lands in my mind, like you. I nwant to see if I can locate those different lots 
of land. Do you say that John Sargent’s land was on the Ouse?—A. The Ouse runs 
through John Sargent’s land. 

Q. Then there is a Mr. Birdsall, who got some money from the government, wasn’t 
there?—A. I have heard so. JI cannot tell you ‘The reports say that he did. 

Q. Would that be on the Ouse?—A. The Ouse runs through that property. 

Q. Then I think the next lot is marked John Breckenridge. Would that be cor- 
rect ?—A. Is it John Breckenridge junior? 

Q. I have a little map here and it is marked John Breckenridge?—A. Give the 
lot. 

Q. I was following it up the river. I was trying to see if I was right in the loca- 
tion of those different lots. The next is Davidson?—A. The Ouse runs across a small 
eorner of Davidson’s, probably cuts off half an acre. Well, we will say an acre more 
or less. 

Q. That is half an acre or an acre across the river?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the Ouse runs through it?——A. Through the southeast corner. 

Q. Then there is James Warner?—A. The Ouse runs through his property. 

Q. And J. A. L. Humphries?—A. The Ouse runs through his. 

Q. I think these are all the parties named in the Auditor General’s report as hav- 
ing been paid and their properties all run on both sides of the Ouse?—A. Yes. As to 
Breckenridge, if you give me the number of the lot I could tell you. There are two 
John Breckenridges. 

* Q. It says here John Breckenridge, lot number 2, concession 5. Would that be 
on the Ouse?—A. No, that is on the River Trent. 

Q. Then it is some other man?—A. That is an unele of the others. ‘That is on 
the River Trent. 

Q. There is Matthew Breckenridge on the west half of 2 and 3. That is the lot 
you sold?—A. That is the lot I sold. 

Q. Now, as I understand it, then you were talking about lands being floooded 
you meant lands that are covered the year round. Is that the idea?—A. No. , 

Q. I beg pardon. What I should have said wag when you spoke about lands 
being drowned you meant covered the year round?—A. That is it. 

Q. And when it is covered a portion of the year you call that flooded?2—A. I 
call that flooded. 

Q. Now, Mr. Humphries, as a man who has been there all your lifetime and 
who knows the different values of land, would you consider if these lands were flooded 
down to some time in the month of June that it would be any damage to the land?— 
A. Not if there was timber on it. : 

Q. Well, if it be cleared lands, would you then consider it to be damaged any ?— 
A. Well, now, there is a difference between the two streams. The Ouse runs swiftly 
and dries away quicker. : 
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Q. He is the superintendent of the canal at Peterborough. You know there is an 
official of that name?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am not reading this to show you that you have stated anything untrue but 
that your recollection is probably a little in error. This is dated Hastings, Ontario, 
December 12, 1908:—‘ Mr. Henry Humphries, of the Township of Asphodel, has re- 
tained me to look after his interest in the question of claiming damages for his lands 
and those of the estate of his brother, the late T. C. M. Humphries, caused by the 
flooding of the waters of the River Trent, above Hastings. Mr. Humphries’ lands 
are lot 2 in the third and lot 3 in the fourth concession of the Township of Asphodel, 
and in both lots there are about 80 acres drowned. Shall I make a formal application 
to you or will it be necessary for me to file our claim with the department at Ottawa? 
Kindly write me and oblige, Yours truly, L. 8. Clarry.’ Now that must have been 
about the date you were in his office?—A. Well, may be. 

Q. Later on you found he had been appointed by the government to investigate 
your title?—A. Yes. 

Q. Didn’t you receive that information from Mr. Clarry himself ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I thought so. You left the impression this morning that you got this infor- 
mation in Peterborough ?—A. No, that he wasn’t entitled to the twenty per cent. 


Mr. CarvELLt,—You left the impression on my mind. 


Mr. LENNox,—I did not understand it that way. I knew it to be the othe? way 
and understood it that way. 


By Mr, Carvell: 


Q. You got the information from him personally that he was searching Bos 
for the government?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then it is the fact that you finally went to Peterborough and you filed your 
claim there didn’t you?—A. In Peterborougn { 

Q. Yes—A. No. 

Q. Had you not done something before you went back to Mr. Clarry and tore 
up the retainer ?—A. No, I did not file any claim. I had nothing but the one claim. 

Q. Didn’t you go to Peterborough and learn the status of the affair?—A. But [ 
put no claim in. 

Q. You were in Peterborough?—A. I was in Peterborough. 

Q. And you were discussing this question with some of the officials of the Trent 
eanal?—A. Not that question at all. 

Q: You were discussing it with somebody in Peterborough?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you learned that those claims could be paid without the intervention of 
Mr. Clarry?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you came back to Mr. Clarry and this deed, the retainer, was torn up?— 
A. Torn up. 

Q. Do you still think that when you made a trade with Mr. Clarry by which 
you egreed to give him fifteen per cent commission he was to get that over and above 
the $8002—A. I da 

Q. You sti'] think that?—A. I do. I told him distinctly. 

Q. That is the first intimation we have had as to that? We had Mr. Clarry here 
and we have all the correspondence and we see nothing in the correspondence which 
leads us to believe that— A. The retainer was underlined that it was to be satisfactory. 

Q. What was to be satisfactory ?—A. That I was to get $800. 

Q. That wasn’t in the retainer?—A. No, but it was underlined in the retainer. 

Q. What was underlined?—A. It was to be satisfactory or no pay. 

Q. There was nothing in the retainer that said he was to get his commission 
outside of the $800?—A. Not in those words. 
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Q. I am not asking whether you say that or not. From your opinion of the 
man do you think he would tell what he believed to be true. Would you go that far 
that you think he would be sincere in what he said under oath. How do you feel 
about that now?—A. I feel that I cannot agree with him. 

Q. Well, you have not answered my question. However, perhaps it is not 
important. 


Mr. Lennox.—Perhaps he does not like to answer. 
By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Well, have you ever made any examination of those six or seven lots up the 
River Ouse during the months of June and July during the last five years to see 
whether or not they are flooded?—A. Oh, yes, I have seen them lots of times. 

Q. I asked if you have ever made an examination for this purpose?—A. Not for 
this purpose, no. 

Q. And you do admit, it has been admitted by everybody, as I understand it, 
that the water is higher in the Ouse up to a certain distance during the last four or 
five years than it was before?7—A. No, I do not admit that. 

Q. I understood you to say that the River Trent was probably a foot higher than 
it used to be by reason of the conservation work ?—A. Tf the water goes down in the 
months of August and September, but not at high water. 

Q. I did not mean to say that. I am speaking about the summer time. As a 
result of these conservation works the water is kept higher in the Ouse up a certain 
distance than it was heretofore?—A. Oh, yes, a certain distance. 

Q. You think that distance does not go up very far?—A. No, 

Q. Would it be possible that you are wrong as to how far that water backs up in 
the Ouse?—A. JT might be wrong. 

Q. Have you travelled over the land in a position to carefully observe exactly 
how high it would be in the last five years?—A. I have crossed the river at the dif- 
ferent bridges. 

Q. But would you think you would be able to tell exactly how far the water 
would back up on the land just by crossing the river?—A. Yes. 

Q. You think you could?—A. Pretty near. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. You say you crossed at different bridges?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. But you have not travelled over the land itself?—A. Not over the land itself. 

Q. And the people who have made those claims and those affidavits relating to 
damage to their lands would be in a position to know more about it than any traveller 
like yourself travelling along the road?—A. Yes, they would be on it oftener. 

Q. And of course they are interested?—A. Yes. 

Q. However, you would not like to say that these men would tell what is an un- 
truth for the sake of getting their money ?—A. I would not say that at all. > 

Q. Did you ever have any acquaintance with Mr. Dickson, the valuator, before 
he came to your place some time ago, a year and a half ago?—A. No. 

Q. You did not know anything about him at all?—A- No, not until after he came. 

Q. Now, I think you are a little in error about the dates. I find from a return 
here copies of letters which lead me to believe that Mr. Clarry must have been there 
and that you must have seen Mr. Clarry the first time earlier than your recollection 
led you to believe. For instance, you think it would be the latter part of J anuary or 
the first of February ?7—-A. Yes, January. 

Q. I have here a copy of a letter dated the 12th day of December, written by Mr. 
Clarry to J. H. McLellan. Do you know who Mr. McLellan is?—A. No, I do not 
know him. 
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Q. Quicker than the Trent?—A. The Trent dries away gradually. 

Q. Assuming that the water lies on the land until the middle of June, I do not 
care whether it be on the Trent or on the Ouse, if it be cleared land, in your opinion 
would that be a cause of damage?—A. Oh, if it remains that long. 

Q. It would be damaged?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because it would prevent you from getting any crop?—A. Yes. 

Q. And all you could do with it would be to raise hay?—A. And pasture. 

Q. You could not even raise hay for a short time?—A. You could raise roots, I 
suppose. 

Q. But eventually the roots would get old and it would become bound up and 
you would not raise much hay, would you? What would you say to that?—A. It 
just depends on how the water comes off it. 

Q. But if the water remains on until the middle of June?—A. Oh, if it stayed 
that long. 

Q. You would not think it would be of much value except for pasture during 
the latter part of the season?—A. No. 

Q. Well, I suppose you are aware that these different owners whose names I 
have read over here as being on the Ouse, above the second lot, have claimed that 
they have been damaged?—A. I understand they have. 

Q. And my learned friend referred to some investigation made by the depart- 
ment at Hastings. You know that some of those people were there, don’t you?7—A. 
T do not know. 

Q. You were not there. You did not hear any of their evidence?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know a man by the name of John Breckenridge the elder?—A. Yes. 

Q. You know that gentleman, do you?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you known him?—A. I have known him for over 50 years. 

Q. He has been a man of prominence in the cummunity, hasn’t he?—A. Yes. 

Q. He says in an affidavit he is 81 years of age. He has been justice of the 
peace since 1863, and has been postmaster for something like a quarter of a century. 
I won’t say anything about his polities, although there is something in the affidavit 
about that. Now, this man says in his’affidavit: ‘I have a saw and grist mill on 
‘the river Ouse which I operate, and have operated since the year 1865; this mill 
being located at a point some distance further up the stream than the property owned 
by G. A. L. Humphries, James Warner, Thomas Davidson and others, who, I am 
informed, were allowed compensation by the Dominion government for damages to 
their lands by flooding of the waters of the Trent river.” ‘hat is, he says, this mill 
is further up stream than those lands. Is that true?—<A. Yes, his lot is on number 9. 

Q. Then he says: ‘I have read from Hansard the declaration by Henry Hum- 
phries in connection with the claims of John Sargent, G. A. L. Humphries, C. A. M. 
Birdsa’l, Charles Fox, James Warner, John Breckenridge, jr., Thomas Davidson and 
M. Breckenridge. The statement made therein by the said Henry Humphries, that 
no damages from flooding by the waters of the River Trent actually exist to the pro- 
perties owned by these gent’emen on the River Trent and River Ouse are not truth- 
ful; and the said pa ties have suffered damages by high water by reason of the eon- 
struction of the Hastings dam on the Trent canal. The statement made by the said 
Henry Mumphries in paragraph 6 of the said declaration, to the effect that any tem- 
porary overflow from the River Ouse that occurs in the springtime is occasioned 
solely by local conditions along the said stream obstructed by fallen timber, brush and 
the like, and is wholly without reference to the River Trent, is absoutely untrue’ 
Now, there seems to be a decided difference between your ideas of that country and 
Mr. Breckenridge’s?—A. I cannot agree with him, not on that point. 

Q. From your knowledge of this man do you think he would deliberately tell 
what he believed to be an untruth?—A. No, I would not say that; but I cannot 


agree with him. 
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Q. You and he made an agreement ‘in writing in the form of a retainer and you 
had another verbal agreement which was not in the retainer/—A. No, I always un- 
derstood from the first the retainer, and all that I wanted was the $800. I thought 
that was due to me and that if ke could get anything over and above it he could keep 
it. 

Q. Perhaps you have not appreciated my question. The question was, there was 
a written retainer in which there was no meution of him getting fifteen per cent over 
and above the $800, no specific mention?—A. No. 

Q. But there was a private verbal arrangement that he was to get fifteen per 
cent over the $800?7—A. Yes. 

Q. That is according to your idea?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, you did not have much trouble with Mr. Clarry?—A. I had no trouble 
with him at all. 

Q. He tore up the retainer?—A. Yes, and I tore up mine. 

Q. No hard feelings?—A. None. 

Q. You do not know what took place between Mr. Clarry and Mr. Dickson as to 
settling your claims?—A. Nothing. 

Q. Mr. Dickson says, in substance, that he nent to you for the purpose of esti- 
mating those damages and you claimed that they had all been estimated by Mr. 
Aylesworth?—A. My own, but not the estate. 

Q. That is true, is it?—A. Yes, and Mr. Dickson said he would not interfere 
with Mr. Aylesworth’s valuation. 

Q. And you had no cause at that time to fear that Mr. Clarry was in any way 
unfriendly ?—A. No. 

Q. I find in the month of September, 1909, that Mr. Clarry wrote letters to the 
department on your behalf. Are you aware of that?—A. No. 

Q. When, as far as you know, did Mr. Clarry perform the last act with reference 
to your claim for damages?—A. Well, it must have been some time in July, because 
I was in the west in August and September, of 1909, and it was before I left. 

Q. Now, I will read the letter—A. I told him I would not have anything more 
to do with him, and would let it drop altogether. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. The claim?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. I find a letter dated September 4th, 1909, addressed to the Deputy Minister 
at Ottawa:—‘Dear Sir—re Trent Canal, B-1194; Claimant, Henry Humphries, 
Your letter of 2nd instant herein was duly received. I beg to state that your letter 
of 20th of July last was duly received during my absence on a trip to Western Can- 
ada. I returned on the Ist of August, immediately took the matter up and wrote 
you on the 4th of that month, and at the same time I also wrote Mr. Humphries 
stating that I had received word from the department and asked him to eall at pee 
About ten days afterwards his son-in-law called and told me that Mr. Humphries 
had gone on a visit’ to his son in the province of Alberta and would likely be away 
about six weeks. In the face of this I could do nothing but let the matter stand 
until Mr. Humphries returned. As soon as I hear from him or see him T shall let 
you know. Yours truly, L. F. Clarry” That was on 4th September. Evidently then 
some time in July you must have seen Mr. Clarry about the question?—A. Before I 
ne It is possible they got that letter at home. I guess they did get that letter at 

ome. 


By Mr. Lennoz: 


Q. That is a letter to the department. It is one from Mr. Clarry to the de- 
partment you are aware, and so you know nothing about it. 


2—46 
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By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. There is reference in this letter to a letter written by Mr. Humphries, and 
you say that is one they got at your home?—A. Yes. 

Q. You had no unfriendly relations down to July, then?—A. No. 

Q. None whatever ?—A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. It must have been before that that Mr. Clarry reported that those 37 acres 
had been sold?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. A long time before that?—A. It nvas after that that Mr. Dickson came. I 
do not know who sent him. Of course he came there himself. After those 37 acres— 

Q. Were reported to the department ?7—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. What was after that? 

Mr. Carvett.—After Dickson came to appraise. My recollection was it was some- 
time in January or February. 

WirtNess.—It was spring when he came. He came in a.buggy, and we were 
cultivating the land, but I have no dates. 

By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. That would be in the month of April or May?—A. It was in the spring. 

Q. And he came after the report had gone forth as to the selling of the 37 acres? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, it is true that when Dickson came there, rightly or wrongly, he claimed 
that eight acres of drowned or flooded land were of the 37-acre lot?~A. Not to me. 
I do not know what he did. He went and looked over it and went away again. 

Q. Did you have a talk with him as to the result of his investigation?—A. No. 

Q. Didn’t he have a talk pvith you about the marsh land?—A. Oh, yes, he said 
that was marsh down there, pointing his finger to the place, and we do not pay for 
marsh. 

Q. He says he told you there were about eight acres of this flooded or drowned 
land on the 37-acre lot?—A. There is not any. 

Q. No, no, did he tell you that?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. He says that he did?—A. Not ta my knowledge. 

Q. However. you knew some time during the summer that the claim svas made 
that a portion of the 37 acres was drowned or flooded land?—A. It never was. 

Q. But you knew that that claim was made?—A. That the objection to my claim 
was that part of the 37 acres was drowned, is that what you mean? 

Q. Yes.—A. Oh, yes, after it was rejected. 


By Mr. Lennox: 
Q. After Dickson had been over there?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. You knew that those eight acres of that 37-acre lot were drowned land ?— 
A. Yes. : 
Q. You knew they took off eight acres for that and I think 20 acres for marsh 
land ?—A. I do not know what they took off. 
Q. You knew they finally got it down to 12 acres?—A. Yes. 
Q. And they were willing to allow you 20 acres for it?—A. Yes. 
Q. That was $240, and you would not take it. That is the way of it?—A. That 
is it. 
Q. Did Mr. Aylesworth personally go over the land and make the examination? 
—A. He did and Mr. Dickson. 


Q. Had you anybody else go over and measure it?~A. No, but I have had 
the dry land measured. 
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Q. But you have not had the flooded or drowned?—A. The dry land No. 2 was 
measured by a man from Campbellford, who is now dead. 

Q. Would it be possible to have that land thoroughly measured by some one in 
whom you had confidence ?—A. I do not know that it would do me any good now. 

Q. Do you think you are beyond the pale now?—A. I do not think I will get 
anything, if that is what you mean. : 

Q. You think you do not have a remedy to this state of affairs/—A. That is 
true; I do not expect ever to get anything. 

Q. You have not done anything so fearful as that surely?—A. I do not know. 

Q. I think you were at an Orange celebration last 12th of July?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Owen, the member for East Northumberland?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you go to him with this statement?—A. No. 

Q. Did you go to my friend, Mr. Lennox?—A. No. 

Q. He came to you, as I understand?—A. That is right. 

Q. There was no correspondence between you and him?—A. The only place I 
went was to see Mr. Graham and Mr. Butler. 

Q. You didn’t write to Mr. Lennox?—A. No. 

Q. You say Mr. Lennox came to you?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is right isn’t it?—A. Yes, he had dinner with me. 

Q. And went to Mr. Graham’s with you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And got the letter. By the way, how did you happen to know that Mr. Gra- 
ham had this letter?—A. I heard about it and went to see if it was true. 

Q. Then you and Mr. Lennox found it?—A. I had it all the winter of 1909 and 
never showed it up until I came down here. 

Q. You didn’t draw that affidavit that was read in parliament did you?—A. No. 

Q. Mr. Lennox did that too?—A. I do not know who did it. 

Q. You didn’t do it?—A. No. 

Q. It is a fact that Mr. Lennox gave you this document all prepared?—A. No, he 
didn’t. 

Q. Who gave it to you? 

Mr. Lennox.—It was somebody acting for me. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. I cannot see that you have acted so that you should not be paid for your land? 
—A. Well, that is my opinion, and I do not see any reason to change it at the present 
time. 

Q. When you say that, do you think you won’t get the whole $800. Is that what 
you mean ?—A. I do not think I will get anything. 

Q. Don’t you think they would give you the $240?—A. I won’t ask them for 
that. 

Q. You won’t take that?—A. I would not look at that. 

Q. The whole question is whether you get the whole amount or not?—A. I think 
I am entitled to it. Tt has been on the string so long. The man came here. I did 
not send for him. He came to me and I spent half a day with him going over this 
property and after he looked over it the first time he asked me ‘how much do you 
think you have drowned? I said about 40 acres. He went over it again and he said, 
‘IT do not think you are far wrong.’ I never saw Mr. Aylesworth again for 14 years. 
I asked him for $40 an acre at that time. 

@. Had any claim been paid to anybody prior to that?—A. Not that I know of. 
I could not say. There had been claims put in. 

Q. Had any claims been paid so far as you know, down say to last year?—A. I 
understand there were some claims paid two years ago this winter. 

Q. That would be a year ago this winter?—A. Mr. Clark, upon the Otonabee 
river. 

2463 
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Q. Would that not be in the winter of 1908?—A. I think it would be. These 
were the two first I heard of. 

Q. I think you were in error. It might have been the latter part of 1908, be- 
cause the appropriation was not made by parliament until the spring of 1908. Who 
was Mr. Aylesworth acting for at that time?—A. Acting for the government, ! 
expect. That is what he told me at that time. I think it is 16 years ago. I know 
it was in the spring of the year. It is over 15 or 16. It is a long while ago, and I 
never saw him again until, well, it must have been 14 years after, in Peterborough. 
He was settling claims at that time. I met him in Peterborough and he said, ‘I am 
going to your place to settle with you on my way home.’ 

Q. Then there were claims 14 or 15 or 16 years ago, were there?—A. Oh, no, 
this was two or three years ago. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. In this retainer there was no amount mentioned that you were to get. That 
is to say he did not say you were to get $800. He didn’t mention the amount at all? 
—A. No. 

Q. You say you had a distinct bargain that fifteen per cent was_to be got over 
and above the $800?7—A. That was the understanding. 

Q. You are quite clear upon that?—A. I am quite clear upon that. 

Q. And these words were added: ‘If satisfactory to me.’ You understood that 
if he carried out the bargain he would get that amount?—A. That was underlined. 

Q. Some time in January or February the retainer was torn up?—A. I could 
not say the date. 

Q. That is the time you thought?—A. I think so. It was torn up that winter, any- 
way. 

Q. At all events after the retainer was torn up Mr. Clarry had no instructions to 
act for you?—A. No. 

Q. Then Dickson came on some time in May or June I think you said?—A. Well, 
he came in a buggy. 

Q. And some time after that you learned that they disputed the 8 acres?— 
A. The 37 acres. 

Q. Part of the 37 acres?—A. Yes. 

Q. Some time after he had been there in May or June you learned for the first 
time they were disputing about a portion of the 37 acres?—A. Yes, the first time. 

Witness discharged, 


P. C. Grutespiz, called, sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. You are a son-in-law of Mr. Henry Humphries who has just been examined? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And you live in the same house?—<A. Yes, at present. 

Q. And you were living there at the time he was out in the west?—A. Yes. 

Q. I believe a letter came to the house and in consequence of that you went 
down and saw Mr. Clarry?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. And you had authority from Mr. Clarry to settle?—A. From Mr. Humphries. 

Q. Yes, Mr. Humphries, that if he got the $800 you could settle7—A. Yes. 

Q. When you went down you did not find that the $800 was there2—A. No. 

Q. Did Mr. Clarry make any statement to you about the conditions on which 
Mr. Humphries might have got his money?—A. He said he wanted the twenty per 
cent. 

Q. Clarry told you he had wanted twenty per cent?—A. For settling his claim, 
and Mr. Humphries would not give him twenty per cent and he asked whether he 
would not give fifteen per cent. He agreed to give fifteen per cent but that after a 
time he said he would not give fifteen per cent and after a time he swore the agree- 
ment off. 
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Q. Did he say as to the effect of that on getting a settlement?—A. He said if 
he had given fifteen per cent he would have had his claim settled. 


By Mr. Carvell: 

Q. Did he tell you how he would have been able to manage it?—A. No, he did 
not. 

Q. Did he tell you that if he had given him fifteen per cent he would not have 
reported those 37 acres?—A. He did not say anything as regard that. 

Q. No reference to it whatever?—A. We talked over several matters and he said 
if he had paid fifteen per cent. 

. Did he speak of a portion of the land being sold?—A. Yes. 

. Did he tell you he had reported this to the government?—A. Yes. 

. That was true wasn’t it?—A. What was true? 

. That the 37 acres had been sold?—A. It was deeded, I think. 

. That was true wasn’t it?—A. Yes. 

. Did he tell you anything he had done to prevent the claim being settled ?— 
A. No. 

Q. Did he tell you about the sale of the 37 acres?—A. He mentioned about that. 
I do not think I knew about that before. I do not remember hearing anything about 
it before that date. 

Q. And he gave no reason or details as to why the claim was not paid other than 
that if he had given fifteen per cent he would have had it paid?—A. I did not know 
practically anything about those drowned lands between him and Mr. Humphries. I 
went in there with his authority. If I got the money I was to give him a receipt for 
it. I was practically ignorant. Of course, I knew enough to take the $800 and give 
him a receipt for it. 

Q. I was wondering if he told you that he could have the money if Mr. Humphries 
gava him fifteen per cent. Didn’t he give some reasons?—A. No, we talked as a 
couple of men would talk over matters, over general business. There was considerable 
said in a general line. 

Q. Did he find any fault with Mr. Humphries?—A. No, he did not find any 
fault with him. 

Q. No evidence of hard feelings between them?—A. Not in the least. 

Q. Simply that he had not got the money because he had not been willing to give 
him fifteen per cent?—A. Well, he had not got it. 

Q. No, but he said that?—A. He said that if he had given him the fifteen per 
cent he would have had the claim settled. That is the meaning I took from him. 

Q. Now this is very important and I would like to know the exact words he 
said?—A. I cannot just give you the exact words. It is over or almost a year, seven 
or eight months. I have told you as nearly as I can recollect. 

Q. Did he convey to your mind the meaning that the amount would have been 
paid in full?—A. I would not say for that. He might have understood the $800 
minus the fifteen per cent or he might have meant the $800 plus the fifteen per cent. 

Q. And might he have meant the $800 entirely?—A. I do not know that. 

Q. Did he leave the impression on your mind that the $800 would have been 
paid if he had left it in his hands?—A. I would not say the $800. I say the claim 
That is what he spoke of. 

By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. He said that if he had been willing to pay fifteen per cent he eee have 

had his claim settled?—A. Yes, his claim. 


Witness discharged. 
The committee adjourned until Friday, April 14, at 3 p.m. 


CODHHO 
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House or Commons, 
Committee Room No. 32, 
Friday, April 14, 1910. 
The Public Accounis Committee met at 3 p.m., Mr. Warburton presiding, and 
proceeded to the further consideration of a payment of $6,146 to persons in Asphodel 
township in connection with the flooding of land as set out at W—22; a payment of 
$389 to parties in the township of Perey as set out at W—23, and a payment of $150 
to Fowlds Company, Hastings village, as set out at W—23, report of Auditor General, 


1909. 


Tuomas J. norris, called, sworn and examined: 
By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. What position do you oecupy in the Department of Justice?—A. I am 
keeper of the records, docket keeper. 
Q. I produce a statement here of claims from your office?—A. Yes, I recognize 


that. 


Q. We went over it this morning together?—A. Yes, this afternoon. 
Q. It is headed, re L. F. Clarry, barrister, Hastings, Ontario. 


claim. 
by this department.’ 


this Department :— 


Re Trent canal 
“The following are the amounts due the agent for services rendered, as taxed 


And it sets out the dates on which instructions were given in 
each case by the Department of Justice to Mr. Clarry 7—A. It does. 
Q. And some other particulars, the names of the parties and the amounts :— 

RE L. ¥F. CLARRY, BARRISTER, HASTINGS, ONTARIO, AND TRENT 
CANAL CLAIMS. 
The following are the amounts due to agent for services rendered as taxed by 


Date of Instructions. Docket No. Claimant. Amount, 
1900 $ cts. 
ANMATY Does ~ eo clecles mr {i> sel eye rere 15990 ee Pagit Ngee Gols SanE EASE eanr ont os) NERS 50 57 
" D9 eee ee 1 ofan OS ee M. F. ee baninneoOcnoaeedode bol @soveallboss 3Go ae 

Febr A SN ee Oe Bd 95 are A; A. “Humphries... oeneee sto nee e 
: nae =% a .|B. 1196. -|d 2 As Warners: ce ee en eee sce eee 25 86 
" een aan te Be) LIST ee teetee GAS iaphiniese eee eect or ee 29 87 
" OSs) eA eee B. 1216. . |John Sargent yas eco neck ecw ne oe cere 24 48 
Msrehi2o.. eee cones Boma auseee ee James ‘GC; Dickéey.ces2. ms. aeen eee ae 31 OL 
iis DE bch oee oe Fl oul eens PerGrowley: 04.2 os teane ee rE eee 28 55 
at HED Sy reece eeeeateretee Bs 1210s eae John CG, Doynch. ats eke Goce ee eee ee 24 98 
1 hs DOs Pacem Boel 210s eee Peter Bradyit. ico. et ane, Sen eee 27 71 
i. DOL aa pert Bi l2iioaccueeete BR. McGuire ng. ocinteo cs antee peaenneots wper ene 25 72 
Nyt 20a Sota isles lo hiel Oftsisqoadone Thomas; Williamson acsee een eee 25 70 
Wk oO ae aed Be 1294 eee J. J. Breckenbidge.../4.5.02 osc ae eee 50 28 09 
April buen ene ee 1B ASSa eee Pat., Hnglishs:; x. >... csgsehecasatee, Sane ene ee A 
ti DO ae eee homer IB el3bass- eerie Charles Hoxsi2 52224, 0, Aa eS eee { a 15 
a. QO ae wctserces rosters B. 1364 Matt. Breckenridge... ....... ... 29 79 
Mayi3): acca eemc aces Bi 13795. tents Powlds' Co, Gimited to... cen eee eter 26 10 
uly 20Fe coe ae eee B. 1546 =|: Lhos., Davidsonn.a.5 eee 26 04 
March:25; 722) eames jee: YRS Jno; Breckenridge: = fees eee 38 83 
Duly: Qos ace eee BA1548: ae “A... M, Cameronepeeateeeceae 2. totes asian 25 57 
597 12 
| 
In the following case agent was paid— 

April: 20 2c eae tae Be AS62 5 ee MrseViary 1. Scriver,..s:.-2.acesneeeeeeee 24 39 
621 51 


* Two accounts herein. 
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No accounts have been taxed by this department for service rendered to any 
other department. 
: MORRIS, 
‘ Docket Keeper, 
By Mr. Lennox: 16th March, 1910. 


Q. These dates are the dates on which instructions were given in the various cases 
therein mentioned?—A. They are correct. 

Q. Now, I want to get some particulars from you about some claims. Take M. 
F. Lynch’s claim. When was that reported? When did Mr. Clarry send in his report 
on title on that?—A. He sent his report on title on 26th February, 1909. There was 
prior correspondence though. 

Q. On the 1st March I will read this letter. on 1st March you wrote the secretary 
of the Department of Railways and Canals, Ottawa— B. 1191. Trent Canal. Sir,— - 
I have the honour to state that I have received a report upon title from our agent 
Mr. L. F. Clarry, barrister from which it appears that the title is satisfactory. Will 
you therefore be good’enough to send me a cheque for the compensation payable to the 
claimant and our agent? I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant.—A. 
That is right. 

Q. Now the next one is A. A. Flumphries?—A. I have that before me. 

Q. Have you a similar letter to the Department of Railways and Canals to the 
one [ have just read, that the title is reported by Mr. Clarry to the Department of Jus- 
tice. I understand that- the Depatment of Justice sends always reports to the Rail- 
way and Canals branch?—A. Always reports, yes. 

Q. Have you a letter there, either inclosing Mr. Clarry’s letter or referring to 
Mr. Clarry’s letter from your department to the Department of Railways and Canals? 
—A. This is a letter to the Department of Railways and Canals, somewhat repeating 
Mr. Clarry’s letter. 

Q. What is the date?—A, 12th February. 

Q. Read it please?—A. ‘12th February. Referring to your letter of the 3rd 
instant, file No. 7497, I have the honour to state that I have received a report from 
our agent, Mr. L. F. Clarry, barrister, Hastings, Ontario, from which it appears that 
the claimant contends that the settlement with him is to be based on the water reach- 
ing the height of the summer level of 1908.’ 

Q. Setting out points in reference to the title7—A. Yes, as to the water level. 

Mr. Carvetu.—Is there a contention as to the title? 


Mr. Leynox.—Merely to get the dates and what they did. 
By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. What does the latter contain?—A. The letters asks if he will be allowed 
damages covering high water level in 1908 or the low water level. I will read it: 
‘He states that if the water is maintained at the high water mark of 1908 some of 
the land in question will be absolutely useless and the acreage drowned will be greater. 
Our agent therefore asks for instructions as to whether the settlement is to cover 
damages due to the water at the summer level or high water level of 1908. Will 
you kindly let me have your instructions as to this.’ 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Is there a letter from the Railway Department with reference to that?—A. 
Yes, there is, acknowledging that letter, repeating our letter and adding: ‘In reply 
I have to request you to be pleased to return the papers in the case to the department 
in order that the matter may receive attention.’ 

Q. It is a mere formal letter. Did you send a letter on 29th March to the 
Department of Railways and Canals?—A. Yes, sir. ‘I have the honour to inclose 
herewith a copy of a report, dated 25th instant, received from our agent, Mr. L. F. 
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Clarry, barrister, from which it appears that the title is satisfactory. Be good enough 
to send me a cheque for the amount of the compensation payable to the claimant 
and our agent.’ ; 

Q. You say you sent a copy of the report. What is that report that is imme- 
diately before that letter?—A. This is Jones’ letter: ‘I beg to report that I have in- 
vestigated the title of Mr. Adam A. Humphries to Lot A, concession 1; the west part 
of Lot 1, concession 2, and Lot A, concession 2, al] in the township of Asphodel. This 
is the property inspected by Mr. Dickson and to which Mr. Humphries claims dam- 
ages by reason of the flooding of the waters of the Trent canal. I find that Mr. 
Humphries’ title to this property is all right, and will ask you to send him his cheque, 
which I shall not deliver until Mr. Humphries and his wife have executed a proper 
release.’ 

Q. Then I notice in that instance you did not send a copy of Mr. Clarry’s letter, 
but in this instance you did send a copy of Mr. Clarry’s letter?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now take Mr. Warner? In this case, the title was all right. You sent a copy 
notwithstanding the title was perfect ?—A. The title was perfect. It was a question 
of the water level. 

Q. But in that second letter the title seems to be satisfactory. Now, as to Mr. 
Warner, you can look over the letter of 1st March?—A. To L. F. Clarry. 

Q. Take 1st March to the Railway Department ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a short letter?—A. Yes, sir (reads): ‘I have the honour to request 
you to send me a cheque for the amount of the compensation payable to the claimant 
and our agent, Mr. L. F. Clarry, barrister, Hastings, Ontario.’ 

Q. He does not say anything about a report there ?—A. No. 

Mr. Carvert.—Would there not be a report prior to that? 

Mr. Lennox.—In this instance they do not seem to have sent a report to the 

Railways and Canals Department. : 
Mr. Carvett.—Probably not, if there was no question about it. 
Mr. Lennox.—There are two or three cases in which they have not sent them. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. I suppose there is a report from Mr. Clarry?—A. He says in the third line, 
‘Claimant has a perfect title to the land to which he claims damages.’ 


By Mr. Lennox: 

Q. They are reporting that Mr. Clarry had reported and are asking for a cheque? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. But in that case you did not think it necessary to send a copy of the report 
but in matters of that kind there is a copy of the report?—A. Above this is the 
number B. 1196. 2 

Q. Now, G. A. L. Humphries. There is a letter from Mr. Clarry on 27th Feb- 
ruary 2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is reporting on title2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Is the title correct?—A. Except that there is a mortgage on the property his 
title is all right. 


By Mr. Lennosz: 


Q. Now, see if he reported to the Railways and Canals Department on the 2nd 
March ?2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What does he say there?—A. He says, ‘I have the honour to state that I . 
have received a report from our agent upon the title which is satisfactory. Will you 
therefore be good enough to send me a cheque for the compensation payable to the 
claimant and our agent Mr. L. F. Clarry, barrister’? 
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Q. Did you mention what it is?—A. ‘Compensation to the claimant and our 
agent, Mr. L. F. Clarry.’ 

Q. That is one of the cases in which they do not appear to have sent a copy. 
Now, the next one is John Sargent. Look over the letter on 9th March and see if it 
is a report on title7—A. There is a report on title on 6th March. It says the same 
is all right. 

Q. Now look over the letter of 9th March when you report that?—A. To the 
Railways and Canals? 

Q. Railways and Canals, 9th March. What does he say?—A. He says, ‘I have 
the honour to request you to send me a cheque for the amount of the compensation 
payable to the claimant and our agent Mr. L. F. Clarry, barrister.’ 

Q. Now, take James C. Dickey. There is a letter from Clarry, 13th May, and 
also a letter of the 15th May?—A. Letter from Clarry on 13th May. 

Q. That is with reference to title, is it?—A. It has a reference to title. 

Q. You had better read it?~A. (Reading) :— 


Mr. Dickson, the appraiser, herein was here yesterday and to-day straighten- 
ing out some matters about which I wrote you some time ago. In searching the 
title of this man’s property I discovered a misdescription and pointed the matter 
out to Mr. Dickson yesterday. He visited the property to-day and I understand 
had the land correctly described and took a new offer of settlement which will 
greatly expedite the matter. 


Q. That is a letter of 13th May from Mr. Clarry to the Department of Justice? 
—A. Yes. 

@. Now, take the letter of 15th May?—A. This is 15th May. 

Q. Is that as to title or is it that as to some investigation?—A. (Reading): 


Adverting further to this matter about which I wrote you on the 13th instant, 
Ibeg to say that I received a letter from the superintendent of the Trent canal this 
morning in which he advises me to report to you’direct just how matters stand. 
Mr. Dickey’s offer of settlement refers to lot Nos. 6 and 8 in the 11th concession 
of the Township of Percy. In investigating his title I found that he owns lot 
No. 6 and a part of lot No. 8 in the 11th concession. I think if the land were 
described as the north part of lot No. 8, in the 11th concession it would be suffi- 
cient. I therefore return you the papers and will ask you to give the matter 
your attention. 


Q. Now did you communicate with the Department of Railways and Canals?— 
A. Yes, sir, on the day following or two days following. 

Q. What date?—A. On the 18th May. (Reading): 

Referring to previous correspondence I have the honour to inclose a report 
dated 15th inst., from our agent for your consideration. I shall be glad to receive 
any instructions that you may think proper to give in the matter. I return the 
file of your department in order that you may consider the claim in connection 
with the report. 

Q. You inclosed the report in that case?—A. Yes. 

Q. Take Mr. P. Crowley ?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is a letter on title 23rd April?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did he do with that? It is a letter reporting on title on 23rd April 
reporting on title by Mr. Clarry. Did you send that on or report it to the depart- 
ment or what did you do with it? You probably have a reply from Mr. Jones. What 
is that reply? Read that reply from Mr. Jones. What is the date?—A. Mr. Jones’ 
letter is dated 22nd May. 

Q. To the Department of Justice?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now read that?—A. That is repeating the first part of Jones’ letter and then 
it says: 
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In reply I have to say that on inquiry it is learned that through inadvertence 
Mr. Crowley was described as the owner of the whole of lot No. 3 in the 5th con- 
cession of the township of Asphodel and that he is the owner of E half of the said 
lot only; that the compensation moneys, namely $320, however, that have been 
awarded appertain to that lot and that consequently the release to be obtained 
from him should be in respect of damages to the E. half of such lot accordingly 
and not to the entire lot. I inclose the papers and have to request that you will 
be pleased to have the necessary deed of release obtained in the premises accord- 
ingly. a 


Q. I want to see if the report went into the Department of Railways and Canals. 
Is there anything to show that?—A. Yes. 
I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your communication of 1st inst., 
B. 1274 in the above matter. 
Q. Being what?—A. (Reading): 
In which you transmit a report from your agent at Hastings, Mr. L. F. 
Clarry. 
Q. Then it appears from that letter from Mr. Jones that you had duly sent m 
Mr. Clarry’s report to the Department of Justice?7—A. Yes. 
Mr. Carvett.—Is there any way in which we ean shorten this up? 
Mr. Lennox.—-It won’t be very long. 
Mr. Carvert.—There is no question that Mr. Clarry searched those titles and on 
the dates. 


By Mr, Lennox: 


Q. Now there is John C. Lynch. Look at letter to the Department of Railways 
and Canals on 7th June?—A. Yes. 

Q. Read it—A. (Reading): ‘I have the honour to inclose herewith a copy of 
a report dated 3rd inst. received from our agent Mr. L. F. Clarry, barrister, and I am 
to request you to send me a cheque for the amount of the compensation payable to the 
claimant and our agent.’ 

Q. Now get Peter Brady, 24th April?—A. To Railways and Canals? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, here it is: ‘I have the honour to-inclose herewith report on 
title received from our agent Mr. L. F. Clarry, barrister, and I am to request you to 
send me a cheque for compensation payable to the claimant and our agent.’ 

Q. Then T. McGuire?—A. Francis McGuire? 

Q. Yes, it is—A. Which one? 

Q. I do not know the date. You will see your letter to the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals?—A. On 11th August we wrote to the Department of Railways and 
Canals. 

Q. Did you send the report?—A. Yes. It is just similar to the others. 

Q. There is a letter on the date you mention sending Mr. Clarry’s report?— 
Ame Yess 

Q. Now Thomas Williamson. In that case you sent in a report on 24th April, I 
think, Clarry’s report to the Department of Railways and Canals?—A. Yes, an identi- 
cal letter to that I have read. 

Q. In the case of Pat English, on 24th April you sent Clarry’s report ?—A. A 
similar letter, yes. 

Q. In the case of Charles Fox. Look at 30th April. Did you send Mr. Clarry’s 
report on title to the Department of Railways and Canals on 30th April in that case? 
—A. Yes, sir, and asked that Department to consider the report. 

Q. Then there is a letter from the Railway Department on 15th May?—A. Yes, 
sir. - 
Q. Saying they had Mr. Clarry’s report?—<A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Then in the case of Matthew Breckenridge, I do not know the date, but I 
think there is a letter to the Railway Department in that case inclosing the report? 
—A. Inclosing the report and asking for a cheque in the same way. 

Q. What date was that?—A. 29th June. 

Q. Now, Fowlds & Company. When was that report sent in? On 3rd June he 
reports the title perfect. Then did you send that to the Department?—A. On 18th 
May we sent the report to the Railways and Canals Department. 

Q. I think there were two. There is on 3rd June a report?—A. From the agent 
on 3rd June and he ‘ finds the same perfect.’ 

Q. Did you send that report to the Department of Railways and Canals?—A. No, 
but we sent a prior report. 

Q. You sent a report on 15th May?—A. On 18th May. 

Q. On 18th May you sent a report on the title from Mr. Clarry?—A. Yes. 

Q. Next, Thomas Davidson. When did you send the report in that case or did 
you send it?A. We sent a report on 28th August. 

Q. Now, John Breckenridge. There are two John Breckenridges. Mr. Clarry 
reported on 3rd June. Have you looked at the letter of 3rd June?—A. 3rd June, yes. 

Q. And did you send that report to the Railway Department on the 9th June. 
(Reading) : 

Referring to my letter, 24th April last, asking for a cheque in payment of 
the compensation I have the honour to inclose a letter dated 3rd inst., just re- 
ceived from our agent. 

You sent in that letter from Mr. Clarry to the Railways and Canals Department on 
9th June?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, A. M. Cameron. Look at the letter of 19th August from Mr. Clarry 
inclosing title?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Then you have a letter from Mr. Jones on 20th August acknowledging 
Clarry’s report. You have not any intermediate letters?—A. On 24th August. 

Q. Now read that letter from Mr. Jones——A. (Reading) : 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your communication of the 
20th inst. (B. 1548) in the above matter with which you transmit a report from 
the agent to the Honourable the Minister of your department having charge of 
the ease, Mr. L. F. Clarry, barrister, from which it appears that the property 
which has been damaged is not described in the agreement that has been obtained 
from Mr. Cameron in settlement of his claim; you ask for further instructions. 
In reply I have to request you to be pleased to return the papers in the case to the 
department in order that the matter may receive attention. 

Q. What is the date of that?—A. 24th August. 

Q. Look for the letter of 28th August, another report from Mr. Clarry. Was 
that sent to the Railways and Canals Department?—A. Yes. (Reading) ‘ Referring 
to your letter of the 24th inst. I have the honour to return the file as requested and 
to inclose our agent’s report referring to description of the lands in question.’ 

Q. What date is that?—A. 30th August. 

Q. Then there is Mary Scriver. 23rd April is the date of the report; is that 
correct 7—A. 23rd April; yes, the report. 

Q. Was that sent to the Department of Railways and Canals on 1st May ?— 
A. 1st May. 

Q. You seem to have a few more. You have another John Breckenridge. Tell 
me when that was reported, when the title was reported on?—A. On 27th August. 

Q. Is that in any way distinguishing that John Breckenridge?—A. By his 
docket number. 

Q. It does not say junior?—A. No, sir. 

Q. There is a difference in the amount, I know. Anyhow he reports on that title 
on—A. 27th August. 
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Q. And you reported to the department?’—A. We -nclosed a copy of that report. 

Q. On what date?—A. On the 28th August, asking for the cheque payable to the 
claimant and our agent. 

Q. What is the next?—A. Henry Humphries. 

Q. That one didn’t go through?—A. That one has not gone through. 

Mr. Lennox.—That is all I have to ask, but I wish to move, Mr. Chairman, that 
the proceedings re Clarry in connection with the lands in these townships be reported 


to the House. 
The CHairMAN.—Then it is all closed now? 
Mr, Lennox.—Yes. 


Motion agreed to. 
Witness discharged. 


The committee adjourned. 


